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PREPACE, 


IT will be a sufficient reward for much thought and labour if 
this edition is accepted by competent critics as throwing some 
new light on a play of great and varied beauty. The reception 
given to the Oedipus Tyrannus has been an encouragement to 
believe that not a few scholars, both at home and abroad, are in 
sympathy with one distinctive aim which is proposed to the 
present edition of Sophocles. That aim is thoroughness of 
interpretation, in regard alike to the form and to the matter. 
Such exegesis is in no way opposed to the proper use of con- 
jectural emendation, but seeks to control conjecture by a clear 
apprehension of the author’s meaning and by a critical ap- 

preciation of his language. Rash conjecture constantly arises 
from defective understanding. 

The Oedipus Coloneus has its share of textual problems, as 
the following pages will show. But, for the modern student, it 
is more especially a play which demands exegesis. There are 
two reasons for this. One is the nature of the fable. The other 
is the circumstance that, of all extant Greek tragedies, this is 
the most intimately Attic in thought and feeling. Both these 
characteristics are illustrated by the Introduction and the 


Commentary. 


te b2 


vl PREFACE. 


A notice of the works which have been chiefly consulted will 
be found at page liv. 


The present edition has been revised. 


My best thanks are again due to the staff of the Cambridge 
University Press, 


CAMBRIDGE, 
September, 1899. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. At the close of the Oedipus Tyrannus the situation is Situation 
briefly this. By the fact of the guilt which has been brought ie ik a 
home to him Oedipus is tacitly considered to have forfeited the 7yvanvws. 
throne. His two sons being still young boys, their maternal 
uncle, Creon, succeeds to the direction of affairs. The self- 
blinded Oedipus, in his first agony of horror and despair, 
beseeches Creon to send him away from Thebes. Let him no 
longer pollute it by his presence: let him perish in the wilds of 
Cithaeron, as his parents would have had it. Creon replies that 
he cannot assume the responsibility of acceding to the wish of 
Oedipus: the oracle at Delphi must be consulted. If Apollo 
says that Oedipus is to be sent away from Thebes, then it shall 
be done. 

Sophocles supposes a long interval—some twenty years, Events of 
perhaps—between the two dramas of which Oedipus is the hero. “i ee 
As the exile himself says, ‘’Tis little to uplift old age, when tween the 
youth was ruined. We have to make out the events of this payee 
interval, as best we can, from stray hints in the Coloneus’. 


1 The Greek title of the play is Oldirovs éri KoNwv@,—the prep. meaning ‘az,’ 
as in such phrases as én’ éoxdpy (Od. 7. 160), emt Otpais, etc. It is cited by the 
authors of the Arguments as 6 éml KoAwv@ Oldtaous (pp. 3 ff.). The earlier play 
was doubtless called simply Olétrovs by Sophocles,—Tvpavvos having been a later 
addition (cp. O. Z. p. 4): but the second play required a distinguishing epitket, 
and the words éri Ko\wv@ must be ascribed to the poet himself. 

The traditional Latin title, ‘Oedipus Coloneus,’ is from Cic. De Sen. 7 § 21, 
where it occurs in the accus., Oedipum Coloneum. Did Cicero intend Coloneum 
to represent Kodwveioy or Kodwvéa? In other words, ought we to pronounce 
*Colonéus’ or ‘ Coloneus’? 

r. In favour of the former view, which seems much the more probable, we 
may observe two points. (i) In De Fin. 5. 1 § 3 Cicero writes: ‘Nam me ipsum 


Expulsion 
of 
Oedipus. 
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The promise with which Creon pacified Oedipus at the end 
of the Zyvannus does not appear to have been fulfilled. The 
oracle was not consulted as to whether Oedipus should remain 
at Thebes. He remained there; and, as the lapse of time 
softened his anguish, the blind and discrowned sufferer learned 
to love the seclusion of the house in which he had once reigned 
so brilliantly. Creon continued to act as regent. But at last a 
change took place in the disposition of the Thebans, or at least 
in Creon’s. A feeling grew up that Thebes was harbouring a 
defilement, and it was decided to expel Oedipus. There is no 


huc modo venientem convertebat ad sese Colomeus tlle locus, cuius incola Sophocles 
ob oculos obversabatur; quem scis quam admirer, quamque eo delecter.’ There, 
locus ‘Coloneus, as a periphrasis for Colonus, represents Tém0s Kodwvetos, not ré7os 
Kodwve’s. (ii) Kodwveds (properly, a demesman of Colonus, Corp. Znscr. 172. 42) 
would not have been appropriate in the title of this play, since it would have implied 
that Oedipus had been resident at Colonus. In the TAadxos Mormeds of Aeschylus 
(Nauck, Zrag. Frag. 34—41) Glaucus was supposed to have had a fixed abode 
at Potniae. On the other hand, Coloneus, as=Ko\wvevos, might well have been 
used by Cicero to express the same sense as é7l Kodwv@ (which would have been 
more closely rendered by ad Colonum),—‘at Colonus,’ ‘connected with it.’ The 
Greek adjectives in esos which Cicero transliterates usually answer to names of 
persons, not of places (as De Fin. 2. 7 § 20 Aristippeo; ib. § 22 Epicurea); but 
here he could hardly have used Colomensis, which would have suggested a native 
or inhabitant of the place. 

2. While decidedly preferring the view just stated, I must, however, also notice 
what can fairly be said in favour of the other view,—that by Coloneawm Cicero meant 
Kodwvéa. (i) In Tuse. Disp. 5. 12 § 34 he has Zeno Citiews=Kurteds (for which 
Gellius uses Citéens?s): in De Div. 2. 42 § 88 Scylax Halicarnasseus='A\uap- 
vaooe’s (for which Livy uses Halicarnassensis, and Tacitus Halicarnassius) ;—as 
similarly, he sometimes retains Greek forms in érys or wdrns (De Wat. 1. 23 § 63 
Abderites Protagoras: ib. § 29 Diogenes Apolloniates). Hence, the nomin. Oedipus 
Coloneus, if it had occurred in Cicero, might well have stood for O/dtrous Kodwve's, 
(ii) With regard to the accus. of Latin adjectives taken from Greek forms in evs, 
cp. Cic. ad Att. 7. 3 § 10, ‘Venio ad Piraeea; in quo magis reprehendendus sum, 
quod homo Romanus /2raeea scripserim, non Piraeeum (sic enim omnes nostii 
locuti sunt).’ It may, indeed, be said that, if he wrote Pivacea, he might also have 
ventured on Co/onea: but more weight seems due to the other fact,—that, if he 
had represented Kodwyéa by Colonewm he would have been warranted by Roman 
usage. It is just possible, then, that by Co/oneum Cicero meant Kodwvéa, though 
it seems much more likely that he meant Koddveov. [The form Kondvevos does 
not seem to be actually extant in Greek. In the scholia on vv. 60, 65 of the play 
the men of Colonus are called KoNwwérat, probably a corruption of Ko\wvirat. The 
latter term was applied by Hypereides to the artisans frequenting the Colonus 
Agoraeus (Pollux 7. 132), and is miswritten Kowvatra: in Harpocration.] 
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mention of an oracle as the cause ; indeed, the idea of a divine 
mandate is incompatible with the tenor of the story, since 
Oedipus could not then have charged the whole blame on 
Thebes. One circumstance of his expulsion was bitter to him 
above all the rest. His two sons, who had now reached man- 
hood, said not a word in arrest of his doom. 

But his two daughters were nobly loyal. Antigone went 
forth from Thebes with her blind father,—his sole attendant,— 
and thenceforth shared the privations of his lot, which could now 
be only that of a wandering mendicant. Ismene stayed at 
Thebes, but it was in order to watch the course of events 
there in her father’s interest. We hear of one occasion, at ° 
least, on which she risked a secret journey for the purpose 
of acquainting him with certain oracles which had just been 
received. The incident marks the uneasy feeling with which 
the Thebans still regarded the blind exile, and their unwilling- 
ness that he should share such light on his own destiny as they 
could obtain from Apollo. 

Oedipus had now grown old in his destitute wanderings, 
when a sacred mission sent from Thebes to Delphi brought back 
an oracle concerning him which excited a lively interest in the 
minds of his former subjects. It was to the effect that the The new 
welfare of Thebes depended on Oedipus, not merely while he °'*!* 
lived, but also after his death. The Thebans now conceived the 
desire of establishing Oedipus somewhere just beyond their 
border. In this way they thought that they would have him 
under their control, while at the same time they would avoid the 
humiliation of confessing themselves wrong, and receiving him 
back to dwell among them. Their main object was that, on 
his death, they might secure the guardianship of his grave. 

The new oracle obviously made an opportunity for the sons 
of Oedipus at Thebes, if they were true to their banished father. 
They could urge that Apollo, by this latest utterance, had 
condoned any pollution that might still be supposed to attach 
to the person of Oedipus, and had virtually authorised his recall 
to his ancient realm. Thebes could not be defiled by the 
presence of a man whom the god had declared to be the arbiter 
of its fortunes. 
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Unhappily, the sons—Polyneices and Eteocles—were no 
longer in a mood to hear the dictates of filial piety. When they 
had first reached manhood, they had been oppressed by a sense 
of the curse on their family, and the taint on their own birth. 
They had wished to spare Thebes the contamination of their 
tule; they had been desirous that the regent,—their uncle 
Creon,—should become king. But presently—‘ moved by some 
god, and by a sinful mind,—compelled by the inexorable Fury 
of their house,—they renounced these intentions of wise self- 
denial. Not only were they fired with the passion for power, 

The strife but they fell to striving with each other for the sole power. 

between Eteocles, the younger’ brother, managed to win over the citi- 
zens. The elder brother, Polyneices, was driven out of Thebes. 
He went to Argos, where he married the daughter of king 
Adrastus. All the most renowned warriors of the Peloponnesus 
became his allies, and he made ready to lead a great host 
against Thebes. But, while the mightiest chieftains were mar- 
shalling their followers in his cause, the voices of prophecy 
warned him that the issue of his mortal feud depended on the 
blind and aged beggar whom, years before, he had coldly seen 
thrust out from house and home. That side would prevail 
which Oedipus should join. 

Analysis § 2. This is the moment at which our play begins. The 

oftheplay. action falls into six principal divisions or chapters, marked off, 
as usual, by choral lyrics. , 

Tk Pro The scene, which remains the same throughout the play, is 

pene ; at Colonus, about a mile and a quarter north-west of Athens. 
We are in front of a grove sacred to the Furies,—here wor- 
shipped under a propitiatory name, as the Eumenides or Kindly 
Powers. While the snow still lingers on distant hills (v. 1060), 
the song of many nightingales is already heard from the 
thick covert of this grove in the Attic plain; we seem to 
breathe the air of a bright, calm day at the beginning of April*, 


1 See note on v. 375. 

2 The dates of the nightingale’s arrival in Attica, for the years indicated, are thus 
given by Dr Kriiper, the best authority on the birds of Greece (‘Griechische Jahr- 
zeiten’ for 1875, Heft 111., p. 243):—March 29 (1867), April 13 (1873), April 6 
(1874). The dates for several other localities in the Hellenic countries (Acarnania— 
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The blind Oedipus, led by Antigone, enters on the left hand of 
the spectator. He is in the squalid garb of a beggar-man,— 
carrying a wallet, wherein to put alms (v. 1262); the wind plays 
with his unkempt white hair ; the wounds by which, in the prime 
of manhood, he had destroyed his sight, have left ghastly traces 
on the worn face; but there is a certain nobleness in his look 
and bearing which tempers the beholder’s sense of pity or re- 
pulsion, The old man is tired with a long day’s journey; they 
have heard from people whom they met on the way that they 
are near Athens, but they do not know the name of the spot at 
which they have halted. Antigone seats her father on a rock 
which is just within the limits of the sacred grove. As she 
is about to go in search of information, a man belonging to. 
Colonus appears. Oedipus is beginning to accost him, when 
the stranger cuts his words short by a peremptory command to 
come off the sacred ground. ‘To whom is it sacred?’ Oedipus 
asks. To the Eumenides, is the reply. On hearing that 
name, Oedipus invokes the grace of those goddesses, and 
declares that he will never leave the rest which he has found. 
He begs the stranger to summon Theseus, the king of Athens, 
‘that by a small service he may find a great gain.’ The stranger, 
who is struck by the noble mien of the blind old man, says that 
he will go and consult the people of Colonus; and meanwhile he 
tells Oedipus to stay where he is. 

Left alone with Antigone, Oedipus utters a solemn and very 
beautiful prayer to the Eumenides, which discloses the motive of 
his refusal to leave the sacred ground. In his early manhood, 
when he inquired at Delphi concerning his parentage, Apollo 
predicted the calamities which awaited him; but also promised 


Parnassus—Thessalonica—Olympia—Smyrna), as recorded by the same observer for 
two years in each case, all range between March 27 and April 15. For this reference 
I am indebted to Professor Alfred Newton, F.R.S., of Cambridge. The male birds 
(who alone sing) arrive some days before the females, as is usually the case with 
migratory birds, and sing as soon as they come. Thus it is interesting to notice that 
the period of the year at which the nightingale’s song would first be heard in Attica 
coincides closely with the celebration of the Great Dionysia, in the last days of Marea 
and the first days of April (C. Hermann Gv. Ant. 11. 59. 6). If the play was 
produced at that festival, the allusions to the nightingale (vv. 18, 671) would have 
been felt as specially appropriate to the season, 
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him rest, so soon as he should reach ‘a@ seat of the Awful Goa- 
desses? There he should close his troubled life; and along with 
the release, he should have this reward,—power to benefit the 
folk who sheltered him, and to hurt the folk who had cast him 
out. And when his end was near, there should be a sign from the 
sky. Apollo and the Eumenides themselves have led him to 
this grove: he prays the goddesses to receive him, and to give 
him peace. 

Hardly has his prayer been spoken, when Antigone hears 
footsteps approaching, and retires with her father into the covert 
of the grove. 

Parodos: The elders of Colonus, who form the Chorus, now enter 

117253 the orchestra. They have heard that a wanderer has entered 
the grove, and are in eager search for the perpetrator of so 
daring an impiety. Oedipus, led by Antigone, suddenly dis- 
covers himself. His appearance is greeted with a cry of horror 
from the Chorus; but horror gradually yields to pity for his 
blindness, his age, and his misery. They insist, however, on 
his coming out of the sacred grove. If he is to speak to 
them, it must be on lawful ground. Before he consents, he 
exacts a pledge that he shall not be removed from the ground 
outside of the grove. They promise this. Antigone then guides 
him to a seat beyond the sacred precinct. The Chorus now ask 
him who he is. He implores them to spare the question ; but 
their curiosity has been aroused. They extort an answer. No 
sooner has the name OEDIPUS passed his lips, than his voice is 
drowned in a shout of execration. They call upon him to leave 
Attica instantly. He won their promise by a fraud, and it is 
void, They refuse to hear him. Antigone makes an imploring 
appeal. 


Il. First In answer to her appeal, the Chorus say that they pity both 
ee, father and daughter, but fear the gods still more; the wanderers 
must go. 

Oedipus now speaks with powerful eloquence, tinged at first 
with bitter scorn, Is this the traditional compassion of Athens 
for the oppressed? They have lured him from his sanctuary, 
and now they are driving him out of their country,—for fear of 


what? Simply of his name. He is free from moral guilt. He 
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brings a blessing for Athens. What it is, he will reveal when 
their king arrives——The Chorus agree to await the decision of 
Theseus. He will come speedily, they are sure, when he hears 
the name of Oedipus. 

At this moment, Antigone descries the approach of her sister 
Ismene, who has come from Thebes with tidings for her father. 
Ismene tells him of the fierce strife which has broken out 
between her brothers,—and how Polyneices has gone to Argos. 
Then she mentions the new oracle which the Thebans have just 
received,—that their welfare depends on him, in life and death. 
Creon will soon come, she adds, in the hope of enticing him back. 

Oedipus asks whether /zs sons knew of this oracle. ‘Yes, 
she reluctantly answers. At that answer, the measure of his 
bitterness is full: he breaks into a prayer that the gods may 
hear him, and make this new strife fatal to both brothers alike. 
And then, turning to the Chorus, he assures them that he is 
destined to be a deliverer of Attica: for his mind is now made 
up; he has no longer any doubt where his blessing, or his curse, 
is to descend. The Chorus, in reply, instruct him how a proper 
atonement may be made to the Eumenides for his trespass on 
their precinct ; and Ismene goes to perform the prescribed rites 
in a more distant part of the grove. 

Here follows a lyric dialogue between the Chorus and (Kommos: 
Oedipus. They question him on his past deeds, and he patheti- ° ane 
cally asserts his moral innocence. 

Theseus now enters, on the spectator’s right hand, as coming 
from Athens. Addressing Oedipus as ‘son of Laius,’ he assures 
him, with generous courtesy, of protection and sympathy; he 
has himself known what it is to be an exile. Oedipus explains 
his desire. He craves to be protected in Attica while he lives, 
and to be buried there when he is dead. He has certain benefits 
to bestow in return; but these will not be felt until after his 
decease. He fears that his sons will seek to remove him to 
Thebes. If Theseus promises to protect him, it must be at the 
risk of a struggle. Theseus gives the promise. He publicly 
adopts Oedipus as a citizen. He then leaves the scene. 

Oedipus having now been formally placed under the pro- First 


stasimon: 


tection of Athens, the Chorus appropriately celebrate the land 66s—r19, 


III. 
Second 


episode: 


720— 
1043. 
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which has become his home. Beginning with Colonus, they 
pass to themes of honour for Attica at large,—the olive, created 
by Athena and guarded by Zeus,—the horses and horsemanship 
of the land, gifts of Poseidon,—and his other gift, the empire of 
the sea. Of all the choral songs in extant Greek drama, this 
short ode is perhaps the most widely famous; a distinction 
partly due, no doubt, to the charm of the subject, and especially 
to the manifest glow of a personal sentiment in the verses which 
describe Colonus; but, apart from this, the intrinsic poetical 
beauty is of the highest and rarest order’, 

As the choral praises cease, Antigone exclaims that the 
moment has come for proving that Athens deserves them. 
Creon enters, with an escort of guards. 

His speech, addressed at first to the Chorus, is short, and - 
skilfully conceived. They will not suppose that an old man 
like himself has been sent to commit an act of violence against 
a powerful State. No; he comes on behalf of Thebes, to plead 
with his aged kinsman, whose present wandering life is truly 
painful for everybody concerned. The honour of the city and 
of the family is involved. Oedipus should express his gratitude 
to Athens, and then return to a decent privacy ‘in the house of 
his fathers.’ 

With a burst of scathing indignation, Oedipus replies. They 
want him now; but they thrust him out when he was longing to 
stay. ‘In the house of his fathers!’ No, that is not their desi¢n. 


They intend to plant him somewhere just beyond their border, 


for their own purposes. ‘That portion is not for thee, he tells 
Creon, ‘but this——-my curse upon your land, ever abiding 
therein ;—and for my sons, this heritage—room enough in my 
realm, wherein—to die.’ 


Failing to move him, Creon drops the semblance of persua- 
sion. He bluntly announces that he already holds one hostage; 


1 Dr Heinrich Schmidt, in his Compositionslehre, has selected this First Stasimon 
as a typical masterpiece of ancient choral composition, and has shown by a thorough 
analysis (pp. 428—432) how perfect is the construction, alike from a metrical and 
from a properly lyric or musical point of view. ‘Da ist keine einzige Note unniitz,’ 


he concludes; ‘jeder Vers, jeder Satz, jeder Takt in dem schénsten rhythmischen 
Connexe.’ 
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—Ismene, who had gone to perform the rites in the grove, has 
been captured by his guards ;—and he will soon have a second. 
He lays his hand upon Antigone. Another moment, and his 
attendants drag her from the scene. He is himself on the point 
of seizing Oedipus, when Theseus enters,—having been startled 
by the outcry, while engaged in a sacrifice at the neighbouring 
altar of Poseidon. 

On hearing what has happened, Theseus first sends a mes- 
sage to Poseidon’s altar, directing the Athenians who were 
present at the sacrifice to start in pursuit of Creon’s guards and 
the captured maidens.—Then, turning to Creon, he upbraids 
him with his lawless act, and tells him that he shall not leave 
Attica until the maidens are restored. Creon, with ready effron- 
tery, replies that, in attempting to remove a polluted wretch 
from Attic soil, he was only doing what the Areiopagus itself 
would have wished to do; if his manner was somewhat rough, 
the violence of Oedipus was a provocation. This speech draws 
from Oedipus an eloquent vindication of his life, which is more 
than a mere repetition of the defence which he had already 
made to the Chorus. Here he brings out with vivid force 
the helplessness of man against fate, and the hypocrisy of his 
accuser.—Theseus now calls on Creon to lead the way, and 
show him where the captured maidens are,—adding a hint, 
characteristically Greek, that no help from Attic accomplices 
shall avail him. Creon sulkily submits,—with a muttered menace 
of what he will do when he reaches home. xeunt Theseus and 
his attendants, with Creon, on the spectator’s left. 

The Chorus imagine themselves at the scene of the coming Scones 
fray, and predict the speedy triumph of the rescuers,—invoking ;5,, 
the gods of the land to help. A beautiful trait of this ode is 195- 
the reference to the ‘torch-lit strand’ of Eleusis, and to the 
mysteries which the initiated poet held in devout reverence. 

At the close of their chant, the Chorus give Oedipus the Iv. Third 
welcome news that they see his daughters approaching, escorted Hai 
by Theseus and his followers. The first words of Antigone to 1210. 
her blind father express the wish that some wonder-working 
god could enable him to see their brave deliverer ; and then, 
with much truth to nature, father and daughters are allowed to 


Third 
stasimon: 
I2tI— 
1248. 
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forget for a while that anyone else is present. When at last 
Oedipus turns to thank Theseus, his words are eminently noble, 
and also touching. His impulse is to salute his benefactor by 
kissing his cheek, but it is quickly checked by the thought 
that this is not for him; no, nor can he permit it, if Theseus 
would. The line drawn by fate, the line which parts him and 
his from human fellowship, is rendered only more sacred by 
gratitude, 

At this point we may note, in passing, a detail of dramatic 
economy. The story of the rescue would have been material 
for a brilliant speech, either by Theseus, or, before his entrance, 
by a messenger. But the poet’s sense of fitness would not allow 
him to adorn an accident of the plot at the cost of curtailing an 
essential part,—viz., the later scene with Polyneices, which must 
have been greatly abridged if a narrative had been admitted 
here. So, when Antigone is questioned by her father as to the 
circumstances of the rescue, she refers him to Theseus; and 
Theseus says that it is needless for 427 to vaunt his own deeds, 
since Oedipus can hear them at leisure from his daughters. 

There is a matter, Theseus adds, on which he should like to 
consult Oedipus. A stranger, it seems, has placed himself as a 
suppliant at the altar of Poseidon. This happened while they 
were all away at the rescue, and no one knows anything about 
the man. He is not from Thebes, but he declares that he is a 
kinsman of Oedipus, and prays for a few words with him. It is 
only guessed whence he comes ; can Oedipus have any relations 
at Argos? Oedipus remembers what Ismene told him; he 
knows who it is; and he implores Theseus to spare him the 
torture of hearing zat voice. But Antigone’s entreaties prevail. 
Theseus leaves the scene, in order to let the suppliant know that 
the interview will be granted. 

The choral ode which fills the pause glances forward rather 
than backward, though it is suggested by the presage of some 
new vexation for Oedipus. It serves to turn our thoughts to- 
wards the approaching end.—Not to be born is best of all; the 
next best thing is to die as soon as possible. And the extreme 
of folly is the desire to outlive life’s joys. Behold yon aged and 
afflicted stranger,—lashed by the waves of trouble from east and 
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west, from south and north! But there is one deliverer, who 
come to all at last. 

Polyneices now enters,—not attended, like Creon, by guards, V. Fourth 
but alone. He is shedding tears; he begins by uttering the Ei 
deepest pity for his father’s plight, and the bitterest self- 1555. 
reproach.—Oedipus, with averted head, makes no reply.— 
Polyneices appeals to his sisters; will they plead for him? 
Antigone advises him to state in his own words the object of 
his visit—Then Polyneices sets forth his petition. His Argive 
allies are already gathered before Thebes. He has come as 
a suppliant to Oedipus, for himself, and for his friends too. 
Oracles say that victory will be with the side for which 
Oedipus may declare. Eteocles, in his pride at Thebes, is 
mocking father and brother alike. ‘If thou assist me, I will 
soon scatter his power, and will stablish thee in thine own house, 
and stablish myself, when I have cast him out by force.’ 

Oedipus now breaks silence; but it is in order to let the 
Chorus know why he does so. His son, he reminds them, has 
been sent to them by their king.—Then, suddenly turning on 
Polyneices, he delivers an appalling curse, dooming both his 
sons to die at Thebes by each other’s hands. In concentrated 
force of tragic passion this passage has few rivals. The great 
scene is closed by a short dialogue between Polyneices and his 
elder sister,—one of the delicate links between this play and 
the poet’s earlier Aztigone. She implores him to abandon his 
fatal enterprise. But he is not to be dissuaded; he only asks 
that, if he falls, she and Ismene will give him burial rites; he 
disengages himself from their embrace, and goes forth, under 
the shadow of the curse. 

A lyric passage now follows, which afiords a moment of (Kommos: 
relief to the strained feelings of the spectators, and also serves oe 
(like a similar passage before, vv. 510—548) to separate the two 
principal situations comprised in this chapter of the drama.— 

The Chorus are commenting on the dread doom which they 
have just heard pronounced, when they are startled by the 
sound of thunder. As peal follows peal, and lightnings glare 
from the darkened sky, the terror-stricken elders of Colonus 
utter broken prayers to averting gods. But for Oedipus the 
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storm has another meaning; it has filled him with a strange 
eagerness. He prays Antigone to summon Theseus. 

As Theseus had left the scene in order to communicate with 
the suppliant at Poseidon’s altar, no breach of probability is 
involved in his timely re-appearance. Oedipus announces that, 
by sure signs, he knows his hour to have come. Unaided by 
human hand, he will now show the way to the spot where his 
life must be closed. When he arrives there, to Theseus alone will 
be revealed the place appointed for his grave. At the approach 
of death, Theseus shall impart the secret to his heir alone; and, 
so, from age to age, that sacred knowledge shall descend in 
the line of the Attic kings. While the secret is religiously 
guarded, the grave of Oedipus shall protect Attica against in- 
vading foemen; Thebes shall be powerless to harm her.—‘ And 
now let us set forth, for the divine summons urges me.’ As 
Oedipus utters these words, Theseus and his daughters become 
aware of a change; the blind eyes are still dark, but the moral 
conditions of blindness have been annulled ; no sense of depend- 
ence remains, no trace of hesitation or timidity ; like one inspired, 
the blind man eagerly beckons them on; and so, followed by 
them, he finally passes from the view of the spectators. 

This final exit of Oedipus is magnificently conceived. As 
the idea of a spiritual illumination is one which pervades the 
play, so it is fitting that, in the last moment of his presence 
with us, the inward :vision should be manifested in its highest 
clearness and power. It is needless to point out what a splendid 
opportunity this scene would give to an actor,—in the modern 
theatre not less than in the ancient. It shows the genius of a 
great poet combined with that instinct for dramatic climax which 
is seldom unerring unless guided by a practical knowledge of 
the stage. 

The elders of Colonus are now alone; they have looked 
their last on Oedipus; and they know that the time of his end 
has come. The strain of their chant is in harmony with this 
moment of suspense and stillness. It is a choral litany for the 
soul which is passing from earth. May the Powers of the unseen 


world be gracious; may no dread apparition vex the path to 
the fields below. 
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A Messenger, one of the attendants of Theseus, rélates what VI. Ex- 
befell after Oedipus, followed by his daughters and the king, baa 
arrived at the spot where he was destined to depart. Theseus 
was then left alone with him, and to Theseus alone of mortals 
the manner of his passing is known. . 

The daughters enter. . After the first utterances of grief, one (Kommos: 
feeling is seen to be foremost in Antigone’s mind,—the longing Ne 
to see her father’s grave. She cannot bear the thought that it 
should lack a tribute from her hands. Ismene vainly represents 
that their father’s own command makes such a wish unlawful,— 
impossible. Theseus arrives, and to him Antigone urges her 
desire. In gentle and solemn words he reminds her of the 
pledge which he had given to Oedipus. She acquiesces; and 
now prays that she and Ismene may be sent to Thebes: perhaps 
they may yet be in time to avert death from their brothers. 
Theseus consents; and the elders of Colonus say farewell to the 
Theban maidens in words which speak of submission to the 
gods: ‘Cease lamentation, lift it up no more; for verily these 
things stand fast,’ 


§ 3. In the Oedipus Tyrannus a man is crushed by the dis- Relation 
covery that, without knowing it, he has committed two crimes, oh ee 
parricide and incest. At the moment of discovery he can feel yi 
nothing but the double stain: he cries out that ‘he has become 
most hateful to the gods.’ He has, indeed, broken divine laws, 
and the divine Power has punished him by bringing his deeds 
to light. This Power does not, in the first instance, regard the 
intention, but the fact. It does not matter that his unconscious 
sins were due to the agency of an inherited curse, and that he 
is morally innocent. He has sinned, and he must suffer. 

In the Oedipus Coloneus we meet with this man again, after 
the lapse of several years. In a religious aspect he still rests 
under the stain, and he knows this. But, in the course of time, 
he has mentally risen to a point of view from which he can 
survey his own past more clearly. Consciousness of the stain is 
now subordinate to another feeling, which in his first despair had 
not availed to console him. He has gained a firm grasp, not to 
be lost, on the fact of his moral innocence. He remembers the 
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word of Apollo long ago, which coupled the prediction of his 
woes with a promise of final rest and reward; and he believes 
that his moral innocence is recognised by the Power which 
punished him. Thinking, then, on the two great facts of his 
life, his defilement and his innocence, he has come to look upon 
himself as neither pure nor yet guilty, but as a person set apart 
by the gods to illustrate their will—as sacred. Hence that 
apparently strange contrast which belongs to the heart of the 
Ocdipus Coloneus. He declines to pollute his benefactor, Theseus, 
by his touch,—describing himself as one with whom ‘all stain of 
sin hath made its dwelling’ (1133). Yet, with equal truth and 
sincerity, he can assure the Athenians that he has come to them 
‘as one sacred and pious,—the suppliant of the Eumenides, 
the disciple of Apollo (287). 

In the Oedipus Tyrannus, when the king pronounces a ban 
on the unknown murderer of Laius, he charges his subjects that 
no one shall make that man ‘partner of his prayer or sacrifice, or 
serve him with the lustral rite’ (239 f.). Ceremonial purity thus 
becomes a prominent idea at an early point in the Zyrannus ; 
and rightly so; for that play turns on acts as such. In the 
Oedipus Coloneus we have a description of the ritual to be ob- 
served in the grove of the Eumenides; but, as if to mark the 
difference of spirit between the two plays, it is followed by the 
striking words of Oedipus, when he suggests that a daughter 
shall officiate in his stead:—‘I think that one soul suffices to. 
pay this debt for ten thousand, if it come with good-will to 
the shrine’ (497). When eternal laws are broken by men, the 
gods punish the breach, whether wilful or involuntary; but 
their ultimate judgment depends on the intent. That thought 
is dominant in the Oedipus Coloneus. The contrast between 
physical blindness and inward vision is an under-note, in harmony 
with the higher distinction between the form of conduct and its 
spirit. 

§ 4. The Oedipus whom we find at Colonus utters not a 
word of self-reproach, except on one point ; he regrets the excess 
of the former self-reproach which stung him into blinding himself. 
He has done nothing else that calls for repentance; he has been 
the passive instrument of destiny. It would be a mistake to. 
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aim at bringing the play more into harmony with modern senti- 
ment by suffusing it in a mild and almost Christian radiance, as 
though Oedipus had been softened, chastened, morally purified 
by suffering. Suffering has, indeed, taught him endurance (orépy- 
ew), and some degree of caution; he is also exalted in mind by 
a new sense of power; but he has not been softened. Anger, 
“which was ever his bane, blazes up in him as fiercely as ever ; 
Creon rebukes him for it; his friends are only too painfully 
conscious of it. The unrestrained anger of an old man may 
easily be a very pitiful and deplorable spectacle ; in order to be 
that, it need only be lost to justice and to generosity, to reason 
and to taste ; but it requires the touch of a powerful dramatist 
to deal successfully with a subject so dangerously near to 
comedy, and to make a choleric old man tragic; Shakspeare 
has done it, with pathos of incomparable grasp and range; 
Sophocles, in a more limited way, has done it too. Through- 
out the scene with Polyneices there is a malign sublimity in the 
anger of the aged Oedipus; it is profoundly in the spirit of the 
antique, and we imply a different standard if we condemn it as 
vindictive. The Erinys has no mercy for sins against kindred ; 
the man cannot pardon, because the Erinys acts through him. 
Oedipus at Colonus is a sacred person, but this character de- 
pends on his relation to the gods, and not on any inward 
holiness developed in him by a discipline of pain. Probably 
the chief danger which the Oedipus Coloneus runs with modern 
readers is from the sense of repulsion apt to be excited by this 
inexorable resentment of Oedipus towards his sons. It is not so 
when Lear cries— 
‘No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shall—I will do such things,— 

What they are yet, I know not; but they shall be 


The terrors of the earth. You think I'll weep; 
No, [ll not weep.’ 


Sophocles has left it possible for ws to abhor the implacable 
father more than the heartless children. The ancient Greek 
spectator, however, would have been less likely to experience such 
a revulsion of sympathy. Nearer to the conditions imagined, 
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he would more quickly feel all that was implied in the attitude 
of the sons at the moment when Oedipus was expelled from 
Thebes ; his: religious sense would demand a nemesis, while his. 
ethical code would not require forgiveness of wrongs; and, lastly, 
he would feel that the implacability of Oedipus was itself a 
manifestation of the Fury which pursued the house. 

The divine §5. On the part of the gods there is nothing that can 

amend: properly be called tenderness! for Oedipus; we should not 
convey a true impression if we spoke of him as attaining to 
final pardon and peace, in the full sense which a Christian would 
attach to those words. The gods, who have vexed Oedipus: 
from youth to age, make this amend to him,—that just before 
his death he is recognised by men as a mysteriously sacred 
person, who has the power to bequeath a blessing and a malison. 
They further provide that his departure out of his wretched life 
shall be painless, and such as to distinguish him from other 
men. But their attitude towards him is not that of a Pro- 
vidence which chastises men in love, for their good. They are 
the inscrutable powers who have had their will of a mortal. 
If such honour as they concede to him at the last is indeed 
the completion of a kindly purpose, it is announced only as the 
end of an arbitrary doom. If it is the crown of a salutary, 
though bitter, education, it appears only as the final justice 
(1567) prescribed by a divine sense of measure. In the fore- 
ground of the Oedipus Coloneus a weary wanderer is arriving at 
his goal ; but the drama is only half appreciated if we neglect 
the action which occupies the background. While the old man 
finds rest, the hereditary curse on his family continues its work. 
At the very moment when he passes away, the Fury is busy 
with his sons. The total impression made by the play as a 
work of art depends essentially on the manner in which the 
scene of sacred peace at Colonus is brought into relief against 
the dark fortunes of Polyneices and Eteocles. 


The curse § 6. Here it becomes important to notice an innovation made 
te by Sophocles. In the epic version of the story, as also in the 


versions adopted by Aeschylus and Euripides, Oedipus cursed 
his sons at Thebes, before the strife had broken out between 


‘ 1 evvouy in 1662, and xdprs in 1752, refer merely to the painless death. 
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them’. He doomed them to divide their heritage with the sword. 
Their subsequent quarrel was the direct consequence of their 
father’s curse. But, according to Sophocles, the curse had nothing 
to do with the quarrel. The strife which broke out between the 
sons was inspired by the evil genius of their race, and by their 
own sinful thoughts, At that time Oedipus had uttered no 
imprecation. His curse was pronounced, after the breach be- 
tween them, because they had preferred their selfish ambitions 
to the opportunity of recalling their father (421)*%. Long before, 
when he was driven from Thebes (441), he had felt their apathy 
to be heartless; but he had uttered no curse then. There is a 
twofold dramatic advantage in the modification thus introduced 
by Sophocles. First, the two sons no longer appear as helpless 
victims of fate; they have incurred moral blame, and are just 
objects of the paternal anger. Secondly, when Polyneices—on 
the eve of combat with his brother—appeals to Oedipus, the 
outraged father still holds the weapon with which to smite him. 
The curse descends at the supreme crisis, and with more terrible 
effect because it has been delayed. 

§7. The secondary persons, like the hero, are best interpreted The other 
by the play itself; but one or two traits may be briefly noticed. St 
The two scenes in which the removal of Oedipus is attempted 
are contrasted not merely in outward circumstance—Creon 
relying on armed force, while Polyneices is a solitary sup- 
pliant—but also in regard to the characters of the two visitors. 
It is idle to look for the Creon of the 7yrannus in the Creon of 
the Coloneus: they are different men, and Sophocles has not 
cared to preserve even a semblance of identity. The Creon of 
the Zyrannus is marked by strong self-respect, and is essentially 
kind-hearted, though undemonstrative ; the Creon of this play is 
a heartless and hypocritical villain. A well-meaning but wrong- 
headed martinet, such as the Creon of the Axzzgone, is a con- 
ceivable development of the Zyrannus Creon, but at least stands 
on a much higher level than the Creon of the Coloneus. Poly- 
neices is cold-hearted, selfish, and of somewhat coarse fibre, 
but he is sincere and straightforward; in the conversation with 


1 See Introduction to the Oedipus Tyrannus, pp. xvi and xix. 
2 See vv. 371, 421, 1299. 3 See note on v. 1375. 
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Antigone he evinces real dignity and fortitude. In the part of 
Theseus, which might so easily have been commonplace, Sopho- 
cles has shown a fine touch; this typical Athenian is more than 
a walking king; he is a soldier bred in the school of adversity, 
loyal to gods and men, perfect in courtesy, but stern at need. 
Comparing the representation of the two sisters in the Aztigone 
with that given in this play, we may remark the tact with 
which the poet has abstained here from tingeing the character of 
Ismene with anything like selfish timidity. At the end of the 
play, where the more passionate nature of the heroic Antigone 
manifests itself, Ismene is the sister whose calm common-sense 
is not overpowered by grief; but she grieves sincerely and re- 
mains, as she has been throughout, entirely loyal. 

A word should be added on the conduct of the Chorus in 
regard to Oedipus. Before they know who he is, they regard 
him with horror as the man who has profaned the grove; but 
their feeling quickly changes to compassion on perceiving that 
he is blind, aged, and miserable. Then they learn his name, 
and wish to expel him because they conceive his presence to be 
a defilement. They next relent, not simply because he says 
that he brings benefits for Athens,—though they take account 
of that fact, which is itself a proof that he is at peace with the 
gods,—but primarily because he is able to assure them that he is 
‘sacred and pious’ (287). They then leave the matter to Theseus, 
Thus these elders of Colonus represent the conflict of two feel- 
ings which the situation might be supposed to arouse in the 
minds of ordinary Athenians,—fear of the gods, and compassion 
for human suffering,—the two qualities which Oedipus recog- 
nises as distinctly Athenian (260 n.). 


§ 8. The connection of Oedipus with Colonus was no invention 
of Sophocles. He found the local legend existing, and only 
gave it such a form as should harmonise it with his own treatment 
of the first chapter in the Oedipus-myth. It is unnecessary to 
suppose that, when he composed the Oedipus Tyrannus, he con- 
templated an Oedipus at Colonus. As a drama, the former is 
complete in itself; it is only as an expression of the myth that 
it is supplemented by the latter. 
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But why, it may be asked, should the King of Thebes have 
been connected by an ancient legend with this particular place 
in Attica? The primary link was a cult of the Eumenides at 
Colonus, which must have been still older than the association of 
Oedipus with that spot. This cult was itself connected, as the 
play indicates, with the existence at or near Colonus of a rift 
or cavernous opening in the ground, supposed to communicate 
with the under-world. The worship of the Eumenides at Colonus 
was identical in spirit with their worship at the Areiopagus, 
where a similar ‘descent to Hades’ was the physical origin. 
The ancient rigour which required that bloodshed, whether 
deliberate or not, should be expiated by blood, was expressed 
by the older idea of the Erinyes, the implacable pursuers. The 
metamorphosis of the Erinyes into the Eumenides corresponds 
with a later and milder sense that bloodshed is compatible 
with varying degrees of guilt, ranging from premeditated murder 
to homicide in self-defence or by accident. Athenian legend 
claimed that this transformation of the Avengers took place in 
Attica, and that the institution of the court on the Areiopagus 
marked the moment. The claim was a mythical expression of 
qualities which history attests in the Athenian character, and of 
which the Athenians themselves were conscious as distinguishing 
them from other Greeks. It was Athenian to temper the letter 
of the law with considerations of equity (rovvexés); to use 
clemency ; to feel compassion (aiéd#s) for unmerited misfortune ; 
to shelter the oppressed; to restrict the sphere of violence; 
and to sacrifice—where no other Greeks did,—at the altar of 
Persuasion’. This character is signally impressed on the Oedipus 
Coloneus, and is personified in Theseus. The first session of the 
tribunal on the Hill of Ares was, in Attic story, the first occasion 
on which this humane character asserted itself against a hitherto 
inflexible precedent. Orestes slew his mother to avenge his 
father, whom she had slain; and the Erinyes demanded his 
blood. He is tried, and acquitted,—but not by the Erinyes ; 
by Athene and her Athenian court. The Erinyes are the 
accusers, and Apollo is counsel for the prisoner. Then it is,— 
after the acquittal of Orestes,—that Athene’s gentle pleading 


1 Jsocr. or. 15 § 249. 
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effects a change in the defeated Avengers. They cease 
to be the Erinyes: they become the ‘Benign’ or ‘ Majestic’ 
goddesses (‘Eumenides, ‘Semnae’), and are installed, as 
guardian deities of Attica, in a shrine beneath the Areiopagus. 
Henceforth they are symbols of the spirit which presided over 
the Attic criminal law of homicide (@ovos),—so remarkable for 
its combination of the unbending religious view, in which 
bloodshed was always a pollution, with a finely graduated scale 
of moral guilt, and with ample provision for the exercise of 
clemency. 

Oedipus was a passive Orestes,—like him, the instrument 
of an inherited destiny, but, unlike him, a sufferer, not a 
doer; for his involuntary acts, as he could justly say, were in 
reality sufferings rather than deeds. The Eumenides of Colonus 
could not refuse to admit his plea, commended to them, as it 
was, by Apollo. His was a typical case for the display of their 
gentler attributes. And, as Greek religion was prone to associate 
the cult of deities with that of mortals in whom their power had 
been shown, it was natural that the Eumenides and Oedipus 
should be honoured at the same place. A chapel which Pausanias 
saw at Colonus was dedicated jointly to Oedipus and Adrastus, 
—a further illustration of this point. For Adrastus was another 
example of inevitable. destiny tempered by divine equity; he 
shared in the Argive disasters at Thebes ; but he was personally 
innocent; and, alone of the chiefs, he survived. 

§ 9. The grave of Oedipus in Attic ground is to form a 
perpetual safeguard for Attica against invaders. It is interesting 
to observe ancient traces of an exactly opposite feeling with 
regard to his resting-place. According to a Boeotian legend? 
Oedipus died at Thebes, and his friends wished to bury him 


1 In the recent performance of the Zuwmenides by members of the University 
of Cambridge a beautiful feature was the expression of this gradual change. 
Dr Stanford’s music for the successive choral songs from y. 778 onwards 
interpreted each step of the transition from fierce rage to gentleness; and the 
acting of the Chorus was in unison with it throughout. We saw, and heard, the 
Erinyes becoming the Eumenides. 

2 Schol. on O. C. 91, quoting Lysimachus of Alexandria, in the 13th book of 
his OnBaikd. This Lysimachus, best known as the author of a prose Nécro, lived 
probably about 25 B.c. See Miiller, Aragm. Hist. Ul. 334. 
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there; but the Thebans refused permission. His friends then 
carried the body to ‘a place in Boeotia called Ceos,’ and there 
interred it. But ‘certain misfortunes’ presently befell the people 
of Ceos, and they requested the friends of Oedipus to remove 
him. The friends next carried him to Eteonus, a place near the 
frontier between Boeotia and Attica, and buried him by night, 
without knowing that the ground which they chose for that 
purpose was sacred to Demeter. The matter having become 
known, the people of Eteonus sent to Delphi, and asked what 
they were todo. Apollo replied that they must not ‘disturb the 
suppliant of the goddess’ (Demeter). Oedipus was therefore 
allowed to rest in peace, and the place of his burial was thence- 
forth called the Oedipodewm. We see how this Boeotian dread of 
his grave, as a bane to the place afflicted with it, answers to the 
older conception of the Erinyes; just as the Attic view, that 
his grave is a blessing, is in unison with the character of the 
Eumenides. It is only when the buried Oedipus has become 
associated with a denevolent Chthonian power,—namely, with 
Demeter,—that he ceases to be terrible. 

§ 10. In the Attic view, ‘the suppliant of the Benign Goddesses’ Oedipus 
at Colonus had not only become, like them, a beneficent agency, tie 
but had also been adopted into an Attic citizenship outlasting 
death. Sophocles expresses this feeling by the passage in which 
Theseus proclaims his formal acceptance of the new Athenian 
(631). The permanent identification of Oedipus with Attica is 
strikingly illustrated by a passage of the rhetor Aristeides, 
about 170 A.D He is referring to the men of olden time 
who fell in battle for Greece; the souls of those men, he says, 
have become guardian spirits of the land; ‘aye, and protect 
the country no less surely than Oedipus who sleeps at Colonus, 
or any whose grave, in any other part of the land, is believed to 
be for the weal of the living.’ We remember how, by command 


1 In the oration brép rv rerrdpwy, p. 284: Kdxelvous (those who fell for Greece), 
mryv Goov ob Saluovas adda datpovlous Kadwv, Oappovv7ws av exous hévyew TOO 
rivas pUdakas Kal owrfpas Tay ‘Eddjvev, adekukdkous kal mdvra ayabovs’ Kal pverOal 
ye Thy xdpay ob xElpov 7} Tov év Kolwvg kelwevov Oldtarovy, 7 elres GAN0GL rou Tis xwpas 
év Kap Tots Siow KeloOar wenlorevrat, Kal TocovTw [ot doxotor Tov ee Pepe cy 
tov dpxnyérny aod’ 6 wey & TH Dadauin orapels gurdrrew Thy vicov ’APnvatots doxel, 
ol dé darep As SuerdxOnoay mecbvres SueTHpynoay Macay Thy "ATTUKHY. 
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of oracles, the relics of Theseus were brought from Scyros to 
Athens, and those of Orestes from Tegea to Sparta,—victory in 
war being specially named, in the latter instance, as dependent 
on the local presence of such relics. So, too, the grave of the 
Argive Eurystheus in Attica was to be a blessing for the 
land (Eur. Her. 1032). Nor did this belief relate merely to the 
great heroes of mythology; a similar power was sometimes 
ascribed to the graves of historical men. Thus, as we learn 
from Aristeides, the tomb of Solon in Salamis was popularly 
regarded as securing the possession of that island to Athens. 
§11. The topography of the play, in its larger aspects, is illus- 
trated by the accompanying map’, The knoll of whitish earth 
known as Colonus Hippius, which gave its name to the deme or 
township of Colonus?, was about a mile and a quarter N.W.N. from 
the Dipylon gate of Athens. The epithet Hippius belonged to 
the god Poseidon, as horse-creating and horse-taming (see on 
715); it was given to this place because Poseidon Hippius was 
worshipped there, and served to distinguish this extramural 
Colonus from the Colonus Agoraeus, or ‘Market Hill, within the 
walls of Athens*, In the absence of a distinguishing epithet, 
‘Colonus’ would usually mean Colonus Hippius; Thucydides 
calls it simply Colonus, and describes it as ‘a sanctuary (cepov) 
of Poseidon.” His mention of it occurs in connection with the 
oligarchical conspiracy of 411 B.C, when Peisander and his 
associates chose Colonus, instead of the Pnyx, as the place of 
meeting for the Assembly which established the government of 
the Four Hundred. It is a fair, though not a necessary, infer- 
ence from the historian’s words that the assembly was held 
within the sacred precinct of Poseidon, with the double advantage 


1 Reduced, by permission, from part of Plate 11. in the ‘Atlas von Athen: im 
Auftrage des Kaiserlich Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts herausgegeben von E, 
Curtius und J. A.’ Kaupert’ (Berlin, 1878. Dietrich Reimer). 

* The familiarity of the word ko\wvds was no impediment to the Greek love 
of a personal myth; and the hero Colonus, the legendary founder of the township 
(apxny6s, v. 60) was called tamorns in honour of the local god.—Similar names of 
places were Culoné in Messenia, Colonae in Thessaly and Phocis; while higher 
eminences suggested such names as Acragas (Sicily) or Aipeia (Messenia) ; cp. Tozer. 
Geo. of Greece, p. 357- . 

3 In the district of Melite (see map): cp. below, p. 5, 
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for the oligarchs of limiting the numbers and of precluding 
forcible interruption’, The altar of Poseidon in this precinct is 
not visible to the spectators of our play, but is supposed to be 
near. When Pausanias visited Colonus (c. 180 A.D.), he saw an 
altar of Poseidon Hippius and Athene Hippia. A grove anda 
temple of Poseidon had formerly existed there, but had perished 
long before the date of his visit. He found, too, that divine 
honours were paid at Colonus to Peirithous and Theseus, to 
Oedipus and Adrastus: there were perhaps two shrines or 
chapels (7p@a), one for each pair of heroes? He does not 
mention the grove of the Eumenides, which, like that of Poseidon, 
had doubtless been destroyed at an earlier period. 

About a quarter of a mile N.E.N. of the Colonus Hippius Demeter 
rises a second mound, identified by E. Curtius and others with sa 
the ‘hill of Demeter Euchloiis’ (1600). When Oedipus stood at 
the spot where he finally disappeared, this hill was ‘in full view’ 
(mpocowios). Traces of an ancient building exist at its southern 
edge. Similar traces exist at the N.W. edge of the Colonus 
Hippius. If, as is likely, these ancient buildings were connected 
with religious purposes, it is possible that the specially sacred 
region of the ancient Colonus lay between the two mounds’. 

§ 12. The grove of the Eumenides may have been on the N. Probable 


ead ae ite of 
or N.E. side of the Colonus Hippius. But the only condition the grote 


1 Thue. 8. 67 éuvéx\yoav tiv éxxdyolay és Tov Kodwvoy (éore 6é iepdv ILocedavos 
dé ris modews, dméxov aradiovs udduora déxa).—Grote (VIII. 47) renders lepdy 
‘temple,’ but it seems rather to denote the whole precinct sacred to Poseidon, 
Prof. Curtius (111. 438, Eng. tr.) supposes the ecclesia to be held on the knoll of 
Colonus, near (and not within) the sanctuary,—understanding fuvéxAyoay to denote 
an enclosure made for the occasion, partly to limit the numbers, partly ‘on account 
of the proximity of the enemy’s army’ (at Deceleia). Grote refers uvéxAyoay to some 
stratagem used by the oligarchs. I should rather refer it simply to the limit imposed 
by the iepdy itself. Thucydides, as his words show, here identifies Colonus with the 
iepdv. The temenos of Poseidon having been chosen as the place for the ecclesia, 
the replorca would be carried round its boundary; after which no person outside of 
that lustral line would be considered as participating in the assembly. A choice 
of place which necessarily restricted the numbers might properly be described by 
EvvéxAnoay.—Cp. n. on 149I. : 

2 His use of the singular is ambiguous, owing to its place in the sentence: 7p@ov 
dé IecplOov cat Onoéws Oldtrodds re kal Adpdorov (I. 30. 4). 

8 The present aspect of Colonus is thus described by an accomplished scholar, 
Mr George Wotherspoon (Longmans’ Magazine, Feb. 1884) :— 
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fixed by the play fails to be precise, viz. that a road, passing by 
Colonus to Athens, skirted the grove,—the inner or most sacred 
part of the grove being on the side furthest from the road. The 
roads marked on our map are the ancient roads’. It will be ob- 
served that one of them passes between Colonus Hippius and the 
hill of Demeter Euchloiis, going in the direction of Athens. There 
is no reason why the wandering Oedipus should not be conceived 
as entering Attica from the N.W.; 2.2. as having passed into the 
Attic plain round the N. end of Aegaleos. And, in that case, 
the road in question might well represent the route by which 
Sophocles, familiar with the local details of Colonus in his own 
day, imagined Oedipus as arriving. Then Oedipus, moving 
towards Athens, would have the grove of the Eumenides on his 
right hand?, if, as we were supposing, this grove was on the N, side 
of the Colonus Hippius. The part of the grove furthest from 
him (rod«eiOev ddaovs 505) would thus be near the remains of 
the ancient building at the N.w. edge. When Ismene is sent to 


Was this the noble dwelling-place he sings, 
Fair-steeded glistening land, which once t’ adorn 
Gold-reinéd Aphrodité did not scorn, 

And where blithe Bacchus kept his revellings? 


Oh, Time and Change! Of all those goodly things, 

Of coverts green by nightingales forlorn 

Lov’d well; of flow’r-bright fields, from morn to morn 
New-water’d by Cephissus’ sleepless springs, 


What now survives? This stone-capt mound, the plain 
Sterile and bare, these meagre groves of shade, 

Pale hedges, the scant stream unfed by rain: 

No more? The genius of the place replied, 
‘Still blooms inspiréd Art tho’ Nature fade: 

The memory of Colonus hath not died.’ 


The ‘stone-capt mound’ is the Colonus Hippius, on which are the monuments of 
Otfried Miiller and Lenormant. If Colonus itself has thus lost its ancient charms, 
at least the views from it in every direction are very fine; especially so is the view of 
the Acropolis. 

1 On these, see the letter-press by Prof. Curtius to the ‘Atlas von Athen,’ 
pp- 14 f. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that no objection, or topographical inference of 
any kind, can be drawn from the conventional arrangement of the Greek stage 
by which Oedipus (as coming from the country) would enter on the spectator’s left, 
and therefore have the scenic grove on his left. 
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that part of the grove, she is told that there is a guardian of the 
place (€7roveos 506), who can supply her with anything needful 
for the rites. 

In this play the sanctities of Colonus are closely associated 
with those of the neighbouring Academy. To the latter be- 
longed the altar of Prometheus (56, see map), the altar of the 
Muses (691), and the altar of Zeus Morios (705). The side- 
channel of Cephisus shown in the map may serve to illustrate 
the word vouades in v. 687,—which alludes to a system of 
irrigation, practised in ancient as in modern times, by artificial 
canals, 

§13. When Oedipus knows that his end is near, he leads his The karap- 
friends toa place called the catappaxrns d8és, the ‘sheer threshold,’ 46/7" 
‘bound by brazen steps to earth’s roots. There can be no 
doubt that this ‘threshold’ denotes a natural fissure or chasm, 
supposed to be the commencement of a passage leading down to 
the nether world. Sucha chasm exists at the foot of the Areio- 
pagus, where Pausanias saw a tomb of Oedipus in the precinct 
of the Eumenides. Near this, at the s.w. angle of the Acropolis, 
was a Shrine of Demeter Chloé, Are we to suppose, then, that 
Sophocles alludes to the chasm at the Areiopagus, and that ‘the 
hill of Demeter Euchloiis’ means this shrine of Demeter Chloé 
on the slope of the Acropolis? This view’—which the coinci- 
dence might reasonably suggest—seems to present insuperable 
difficulties. At v. 643 Theseus asks Oedipus whether he will 
come to Athens or stay at Colonus. He replies that he will stay 
at Colonus, because it is the scene appointed for his victory over 
his foes (646). But the victory was to take place at his grave 
(411); which the poet therefore supposed to be at or near 
Colonus,—not at Athens. If, then, in the time of Sophocles 
an Areiopagus-legend already claimed the grave of Oedipus, 


1 Schol. on O. C. 1600 Hixdoov Anunrpos lepdv dort mpos TH akpomodAer: quoting 
the Mapixas of Eupolis, dA’ e000 wodews eluc* ica yap me del | Kprov XrOy Anjunrpr. 
If the scholiast is right as to the situation of the temple, Eupolis used é\ews in the 
sense of ‘acropolis,’ as Athenians still used it in the time of Thucydides (2. 15). 

2 It is beautifully and persuasively stated in Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 
ch. Xxx. (p. 203, 4th ed.). The author holds that the poet, embarrassed by the 
rival claims of the Areiopagus and Colonus, intended to suggest the former without 
definitely excluding the latter. 
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the poet disregarded it. And, when the grave was to be asso- 
ciated with Colonus, it would be strange to send Oedipus so 
far for the purpose of vanishing at the Areiopagus. The brevity 
of the choral ode which separates the final exit of Oedipus 
(1555) from the entrance of the Messenger (1579) implies, as 
does the whole context, that Oedipus passed away somewhere 
near the grove—not at a distance of more than a mile and a 
half, as the other theory requires. Then the phrase Evyddov 
Anyntpos maryos (1600) applies to the knoll far more naturally 
than to a shrine at the foot of the Acropolis. Referring to a 
tomb of Oedipus which he saw in the precinct of the Furies at 
the Areiopagus, Pausanias says :—‘On inquiry, I found that the 
bones had been brought from Thebes. As to the version of the 
death of Oedipus given by Sophocles, Homer did not permit me 
to think it credible’! (since the //zad buries Oedipus at Thebes). 
Thus Pausanias, at least, understood Sophocles to mean that 
the grave was somewhere near Colonus. It did not occur to him 
that the Colonus-myth as to the grave could be harmonised with 
the Areiopagus-myth. . Sophocles adopts the Colonus-myth 
unreservedly ; nor can I believe that he intended, by any de- 
liberate vagueness, to leave his hearers free to think of the 
Areiopagus. The chasm called the catappaxrns 6d05 must be 
imagined, then, as not very distant from the grove. No such 
chasm is visible at the present day in the neighbourhood of 
Colonus. But this fact is insufficient to prove that no appear- 
ance of the kind can have existed there in antiquity®. 


1], 28. 7 @ore 6€ xal évrds rod mepiBdrov pvFuwa Oldlrodos. moNvmpaymovav dé 
eUpirkov Ta doT& ék OnBay Komcbevra* Tau yap és Tov Odvarov LopokNe? wemoinuéva 
tov Oldlaodos “Opnpos ovk ela mou Sdfar miord, etc. He refers to //. 23.679 f. See 
my Introd. to the O. Z., p. xiv. 

2 Prof. T. MeK. Hughes, Woodwardian Professor of Geology in the University 
of Cambridge, kindly permits me to quote his answer to a question of mine on this 
point. His remarks refer to the general conditions of such phenomena in Greece 
at large, and must be taken as subject to the possibility that special conditions in 
the neighbourhood of Colonus may be adverse to the processes described; though 
I am not aware of any reason for thinking that such is the case. 

‘It is quite possible that a chasm, such as is common in the limestone rocks 
of Greece, might become first choked, so as no longer to allow the passage of the 
winter’s flood, and then overgrown and levelled, so that there might be no trace 
of it visible on the surface. The water from the high ground during winter rains 
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§ 14. Sophocles accurately defines the position of the ‘sheer The 
threshold’ by naming certain objects near it, familiar, evidently, ee 
to the people of the place, though unknown to us. Here it was 
that Oedipus disappeared. But the place of his ‘sacred tomb’ 
(1545) was to be a secret, known only to Theseus. The tomb, 
then, was not at the spot where he disappeared, since that spot 
was known to all. The poet’s conception appears to have been 
of this kind. At the moment when Oedipus passed away, in 
the mystic vision which left Theseus dazzled, it was revealed to 
the king of Athens where the mortal remains of Oedipus would 
be found. The soul of Oedipus went down to Hades, whether 
ushered by a conducting god, or miraculously drawn to the em- 
brace of the spirits below (1661); the tenantless body left on 
earth was wafted by a supernatural agency to the secret tomb 
appointed for it. As in the /éad the corpse of Sarpedon is 
borne from Troy to Lycia by ‘the twin-brothers, Sleep and 
Death, so divine hands were to minister here. When Theseus 
rejoins the desolate daughters, he already knows where the tomb 
is, though he is not at liberty to divulge the place (1763). 

§15. The ground on which the grove of the Eumenides at Co- The _ 
lonus stands is called ‘the Brazen Threshold, the stay of Athens’ **\" 
(57). How is this name related to that of the spot at which 
Oedipus disappeared,—‘ the sheer threshold’ (1590)? One view is 
that the same spot is meant’in both cases. We have then to 
suppose that in verses I—116 (the ‘ prologue’) the scene is laid at 
the xatappaxtns 000s, ‘the sheer threshold’; and that at v. 117 
the scene changes to another side of the grove, where the rest of 
the action takes place. This supposition is, however, extremely 
improbable, and derives no support from any stage arrangements 


rushes down the slopes until it reaches the jointed limestone rock. It filters slowly 
at first into the fissures. But the water, especially when it contains (as most surface 
water does) a little acid, dissolves the sides of the fissure, and soon admits sand and 
pebbles, the mechanical action of which hurries on the work of opening out a great 
chasm, which swallows up the winter’s torrent, and becomes a katavothron. 

‘But during the summer no water runs in, and, even without an earthquake shock, 
such a chasm may get choked. The waters which cannot find their way through 
then stand in holes, and deposit their mud. There would be for some time a pond 
above, but that would at last get filled, and all trace of the chasm be lost.’ 


1 See on vv. 1593—1595- 
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which the opening scene implies. Rather the ‘Brazen Threshold’ 
of v. 57 was a name derived from the particular spot which is 
called the ‘sheer threshold,’ and applied in a larger sense to 
the immediately adjacent region, including the ground on which 
the grove stood. The epithet ‘brazen’ properly belonged to the 
actual chasm or ‘threshold,’—the notion being that a flight of 
brazen steps connected the upper world with the Homeric 
‘brazen threshold’ of Hades. In its larger application to the 
neighbouring ground, ‘brazen’ was a poetical equivalent for 
‘rocky,’ and this ground was called the ‘stay’ or ‘support’ 
(€pecoua) of Athens, partly in the physical sense of ‘firm basis,’ 
partly also with the notion that the land had a safeguard in 
the benevolence of those powers to whose nether realm the 
‘threshold’ led. 

This view is more than a conjecture; it can be supported by 
ancient authority. Istros,a native of Cyrene, was first the slave, 
then the disciple and friend, of the Alexandrian poet Callima- 
chus; he lived, then, about 240 B.c., or less than 170 years after 
the death of Sophocles. He is reckoned among the authors of 
‘Atthides,” having written, among other things, a work entitled 
*Artixd, in at least sixteen books. In the later Alexandrian age 
he was one of the chief authorities on Attic topography; and he 
is quoted six times in the ancient scholia on the Oedipus Coloneus. 
One of these quotations has not (so far as I know) been noticed 
in its bearing on the point now under discussion; it does not 
occur in the scholium on v. 57, but on 1059, in connection with 
another subject (‘the snowy rock’). It would appear that in the 
first book of his ’Arti«a Istros sketched an itinerary of Attica, 
marking off certain stages or distances. Along with some other 
words, the scholiast quotes these :—az6 8€ tovTouv éws Korwvod 
mapa Tov XadKovv tpocayopevdmevov? bev mpos Tov Kydicdv Ews 
THs puaTiKHs eladdou eis “EXevoiva. We do not know to what 
amo tovrov referred: but the context is clear. Two distances 
are here indicated: (1) one is from the point meant by todro, 
‘along the Brazen Threshold, as it ts called? to Colonus: (2) the 
second is from Colonus ‘in the direction of the Cephisus, as far 
as the road by which the Initiated approach Eleusis,’—z.e., as far 


1 Miiller, Hragm. Hist, 1., lxxxv., 418. 
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as the point at which the Sacred Way crosses the Cephisus (see 
map). A third stage is then introduced by the words, dad 
tautns 8 (sc. THS eladdov) Badsfovtwy eis “EXevoiva, etc. Thus 
the course of the second stage is from N.E. to S.W.; and the 
third stage continues the progress westward. Hence it would be 
natural to infer that the unknown point meant by todo, from 
which one set out ‘along the Brazen Threshold,’ was somewhere 
to the E. or N.E. of Colonus. At any rate, wherever that point 
was, the question with which we are chiefly concerned is settled 
by this passage. The ‘Brazen Threshold’ was not merely the 
name of a definite spot. It was the name given to a whole strip 
of ground, or region, ‘along which’ the wayfarer proceeded to 
Colonus. And this perfectly agrees with the manner in which 
Sophocles refers to it (v. 57). 

§ 16. In order to understand the opening part of the play (as Stage 
far as v. 201), it is necessary to form some distinct notion of the eae 
stage arrangements. It is of comparatively little moment that opts 
we cannot pretend to say exactly how far the aids of scenery scene. 
and carpentry were actually employed when the play was first 
produced at Athens. Without knowing this, we can still make 
out all that is needful for a clear comprehension of the text. 
First, it is evident that the back-scene (the palace-front of so 
many plays) must here have been supposed to represent a land- 
scape of some sort,—whether the acropolis of Athens was shown 
in the distance, or not. Secondly, the sacred grove on the stage 
must have been so contrived that Oedipus could retire into its 
covert, and then show himself (138) as if in an opening or glade, 
along which Antigone gradually leads him until he is beyond 
the precinct. If one of the doors in the back-scene had been used 
for the exit of Oedipus into the grove, then it would at least 
have been necessary to show, within the door, a tolerably deep 
vista. It seems more likely that the doors of the back-scene 
were not used at all in this play. I give a diagram to show how 
the action as far as v. 201 might be managed. 


1 I was glad to find that the view expressed by this diagram approved itself to a 
critic who is peculiarly well qualified to judge,—Mr J. W. Clark, formerly Fellow 
of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
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Antigone leads in her blind father on the spectators’ left. 
She places him on a seat of natural rock (the ‘Ist seat’ in the 


+ 
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rst seat of Oedipus,—a rock just within the grove (verse 19).—2nd seat (v. 195), outside the grove, 
on a low ledge of rock (v. 192). -+ marks the point at which Oedipus discovers himself to the Chorus 
(v. 138), by stepping forward into an open glade of the grove. His gradual advance in verses 173—191 
is from this point to the 2nd seat. 
diagram). This rock is just within the bounds of the grove; 
which evidently was not surrounded by a fence of any kind, ingress 
and egress being free. When the Chorus approach, Antigone 
and her father hide in the grove, following the left of the two 
dotted lines (113). When Oedipus discloses himself to the 
Chorus (138), he is well within the grove. Assured of safety, he 
is gradually led forward by Antigone (173—191), along the 
right-hand dotted line. At the limit of the grove, in this part, 
there is a low ledge of natural rock, forming a sort of threshold. 
When he has set foot on this ledge of rock,—being now just 
outside the grove,—he is told to halt (192). A low seat of 
natural rock,—the outer edge (d«pov) of the rocky threshold,— 
is now close to him. He has only to take a step sideways 
(A€ypeos) to reach it. Guided by Antigone, he moves to it, and 
she places him on it (the ‘2nd seat’ in the diagram: v. 201). 


§ 17. Not only the local colour but the Athenian sentiment 
of the Coloneus naturally suggests a comparison, or a contrast, 
with some plays of Euripides, It may be said that the especially 
Attic plays of the latter fall under two classes. First, there are 
the pieces in which he indirectly links his fable with the origin of 
Attic institutions, religious or civil, though the action does not 
pass in Attica; thus the /o2,—of which the scene is at Delphi,— 
bears on the origin of the Attic tribes; the /phigenia in Tauris 
refers to the cult of Artemis as practised in Attica at Halae and 
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Brauron. Then there are the more directly Athenian plays,— 
the Swpplices, where Theseus takes the part of the Argive king 
Adrastus, and compels the Thebans to allow the burial of the 
Argives slain at Thebes; the Heracleidae, where the son of 
Theseus protects the children of Heracles,—as Theseus himself, 
in the Hercules Furens (of which the scene is at Thebes), had 
induced their father to seek an asylum at Athens. If the Attic 
elements in the Oedipus Coloneus are compared with those of the 
plays just mentioned, the difference is easily felt. In the first of 
the two Euripidean groups, the tone of the Attic traits is anti- 
quarian ; in the second, it tends to be political,—ze, we meet 
with allusions, more or less palpable, to the relations of Athens 
with Argos or with Thebes at certain moments of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The Oedipus Coloneus has many references to local 
usages,—in particular, the minute description of the rites observed 
in the grove of the Eumenides; it is a reflex of contemporary 
Attic life, in so far as it is a faithful expression of qualities which 
actually distinguished the Athens of Sophocles in public action, 
at home and abroad. But the poet is an artist working in a 
purely ideal spirit; and the proof of his complete success is the 
unobtrusive harmony of the local touches with all the rest. In The Zu- 
this respect the Oedipus Coloneus might properly be compared bad 
with the Humenzdes,—with which it has the further affinity of 
subject already noticed above. Yet there is a difference. Con- 
temporary events affecting the Areiopagus were vividly present 
to the mind of Aeschylus. He had a political sympathy, if 
not a political purpose, which might easily have marred the 
ideal beauty of a lesser poet’s creation. Prudently bold, he 
deprived it of all power to do this by the direct simplicity 
with which he expressed it (Zam. 693—701). The Oedipus Co- 
loneus contains perhaps one verse in which we might surmise 
that the poet was thinking of his own days (1537); but it 
does not contain a word which could be interpreted as directly 
alluding to them. 


The 
F . is : 1. . Coloneus 
§ 18. The general voice of ancient tradition attributed the ascribed 


Oedipus Coloneus to the latest years of Sophocles, who is said to es 


have died at the age of ninety, either at the beginning of 405 B.C, years. 
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or in the latter half of 406 B.c. According to the author of the 
second Greek argument to the play (p. 4), it was brought out, 
after the poet’s death, by his grandson and namesake, Sophocles, 
the son of Ariston, in the archonship of Micon, Ol. 94. 3 (402 B.C.). 
The ancient belief is expressed by the well-known story for 
which Cicero is our earliest authority :— 


‘Sophocles wrote tragedies to extreme old age; and as, owing to 
this pursuit, he was thought to neglect his property, he was brought by 
his sons before a court of law, in order that the judges might declare 
him incapable of managing his affairs,—as Roman law withdraws the 
control of an estate from the incompetent head of a family. Then, 
they say, the old man recited to the judges the play on which he was 
engaged, and which he had last written,—the Oedipus Coloneus; and 
asked whether that poem was suggestive of imbecility. Having recited 
it, he was acquitted by the verdict of the court’.’ 


Plutarch specifies the part recited,—viz. the first stasimon, 
—which by an oversight he calls the parodos,—quoting vv. 668 
—673, and adding that Sophocles was escorted from the court 
with applauding shouts, as from a theatre in which he had 
triumphed. The story should not be too hastily rejected be- 
cause, in a modern estimate, it may seem melodramatic or 
absurd. There was nothing impossible in the incident sup- 
posed. The legal phrase used by the Greek authorities is 
correct, describing an action which could be, and sometimes 
was, brought by Athenian sons against their fathers*. As to 
the recitation, a jury of some hundreds of citizens in an Athenian 
law-court formed a body to which such a coup de théédtre could 


1 Cic. Cato ma. sew De Sen. 7.22. The phrase, ‘eam fabulam guam in manibus 
habebat et proxime scripserat,’ admits of a doubt.. I understand it to mean that he 
had lately finished the play, but had not yet brought it out; it was still ‘in his 
hands’ for revision and last touches. This seems better than to give the words 
a literal sense, ‘which he was then carrying in his hands.’ Schneidewin (.4/leemeine 
Linleitung, p. 13), in quoting the passage, omits the words, e¢ proxdme scripserat, 
whether accidentally, or regarding them as interpolated.—The story occurs also in 
Plut. Mor. 785 B; Lucian Macrob. 24; Apuleius De Magia 298; Valerius Maximus 
I. 7. 12; and the anonymous Life of Sophocles. 

2 Plut. Mor. 785 B vrd waldwy rapavolas Sikny devywv: Lucian Macrob. 24 brd 
*lop&vros rot viéos...mapavolas kpwéuevos. Cp. Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 49 Kara vduov 
éckelvar mapavotas éddvre kal tov marépa Shou. Ar. Web. 844 olor, rh dpdow 
rapappovodytos Tod marpés; | wérepa mapavolas avrdov elcayaydv €Aw; 
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be addressed with great effect. The general spirit of Greek 
forensic oratory makes it quite intelligible that a celebrated 
dramatist should have vindicated his sanity in the manner sup- 
posed. The true ground for doubt is of another kind. It Its proba- 
appears that an arraignment of the aged Sophocles, by his !¢ os™ 
son Iophon, before a court of his clansmen (phratores), had 
furnished a scene to a contemporary comedy’; and it is highly 
probable that the comic poet’s invention—founded possibly 
on gossip about differences between Sophocles and his sons 
—was the origin of the story. This inference is slightly con- 
firmed by the words which, according to one account, Sophocles 
used in the law-court: e¢ pév eius LopoxrAhs, od tapadpova 
et dé trapadpove, ov« eiut Lodokdjs. That has the ring of 
the Old Comedy, The words are quoted in the anonymous 
Life of Sophocles as being recorded by Satyrus, a Peripatetic 
who lived about 200 B.C., and left a collection of biographies. 


1 The passage which shows this is in the anonymous Blos;-—dépera dé kal 
mapa moddots 7 mpds Tov vidy "lopdvra yevoudvyn air dixn moré. exwv yap éx pev 
Nixoorparns "lopavra, éx 5é Oedpidos Likvwvlas ’Aplorwva, Tov é€x TovTov yevduevov 
maida LopoxNéa wéov eorepyev. Kal wore év Opduate elojnyaye Tov "lodarra 
atte pOovotvrTa Kal mpos Tods ppdropas éyKadobyTa TH mrarpl ws Ud yihpws 
mapappovodvre’ of dé ro lopavre éretivynoay. Ddrupos dé pyow avbroy elmeiv: el 
pév elut LTopokdys, ov mapappovd* ef 6é rapadpova, ov« elut Lopoxdfs* xal rére rdv 
Olélroda dvayvava. 

In the sentence, kal qore...elaonyaye, the name of a comic poet, who was the 
subject to elovyaye, has evidently been lost. Some would supply Aevdxwy, one of 
whose plays was entitled @pdropes. Hermann conjectured, kal more ’Aporopdvns év 
Apdépacw,—Aristophanes having written a play called Apduara, or rather two, unless 
the Apduwara 7 Kévravpos and Apduara 7 NioBos were only different editions of the 
same. Whoever the comic poet was, his purpose towards Sophocles was benevolent, 
as the phratores censured Iophon. This tone, at least, is quite consistent with the 
conjecture that the poet was Aristophanes (cp. Raz. 79). 

Just after the death of Sophocles, Phrynichus wrote of him as one whose 
happiness had been unclouded to the very end—kah@s 6’ érededTyo’, oder 
brouwelvas Kaxkédv. There is some force in Schneidewin’s remark that this would 
be strange if the poet’s last days had been troubled by such a scandal as the 
supposed trial. 

2 I need scarcely point out how easily the words could be made into a pair of 
comic trimeters, ¢.g. ef wey Dopoxréns elul, mapappovory’ dv o* | e 5 ad rapadpova, 
Lopokréns ovk elu’ yw. This would fit into a burlesque forensic speech, in the style 
of the new rhetoric, which the comedy may have put into the mouth of Sophocles. 
As though, in a modern comedy, the pedagogue should say,—‘If I am Doctor X., 
I am not fallible; if I am fallible, I am not Doctor X.’ 
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His work appears to have been of a superficial character, and 
uncritical’: The incident of the trial, as he found it ina comedy 
of the time of Sophocles, would doubtless have found easy 
acceptance at his hands. From Satyrus, directly or indirectly, 
the story was probably derived by Cicero and later writers. 

§ 19. It must now be asked how far the internal evidence of the 
play supports the belief that it belongs to the poet’s latest years. 
Lachmann, maintaining the singular view that the Oedipus Colo- 
neus was ‘political through and through’ (‘durch und durch 
politisch’), held that it was composed just before the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, with the purpose of kindling Athenian 
patriotism. Another conjecture is that the play was prepared 
for the Great Dionysia of 411 B.C., just after the Government of 
Four Hundred had been established by the assembly held at 
Colonus ; that Colonus Hippius may have been ‘in some special 
sense the Knights’ Quarter’; that hence the play would com- 
mend itself to a class of men among whom the new oligarchy 
had found most of its adherents; and that, after the fall of the 
Four Hundred, political considerations prevented a reproduction 
of the play, until, after the poet’s death, it was revived in 402 B.C? 
This is an ingenious view, but not (to my apprehension) a probable 
one. That the play would have been especially popular with 
the Athenian Knights need not be doubted; but it is another 
thing to suppose that the composition of the play had regard to 
their political sympathies in 411 B.c. In a time of public excite- 
ment any drama bearing on the past of one’s country is pretty 
sure to furnish some words that will seem fraught with a present 
meaning. We may grant that such a meaning would sometimes, 
perhaps, have been found by an Athenian spectator of this play, 
and also that the poet’s mind, when he wrote it, was not insen- 
sible to the influence of contemporary events. But it seems not 
the less true to affirm that, from the first verse to the last, in 
great things and in small, the play is purely a work of ideal art. 

§ 20. Another species of internal evidence has been sought 
in the character of the dramatic composition. It has been held 


1 The literary vestiges of this Satyrus will be found in Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 
Ill. 159 ff. 


2 Prof. L. Campbell, Sophocles, vol. 1. 276 ff. 
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that the Oedipus Coloneus shares certain traits with the Philoctetes, 
the other play which tradition assigns to the latest years of 
Sophocles. One such trait is the larger scope given to scenic 
effects which appeal to the eye and the ear,—such as the pitiable 
garb of Oedipus, the personal violence of Creon, the scenery 
of Colonus, the thunder-storm. Another is the change from 
a severer type of tragedy, which concentrates the interest on 
a single issue—as in the Zyrannus—to a type which admits the 
relief of secondary interests,—such as the cult at Colonus, the 
rescue of the maidens, the glory of Athens, the fortunes of 
Thebes. A third trait of similar significance has been recognised 
in the contemplative tendency of the play, which leaves the 
spectator at leisure to meditate on questions other than those 
which are solved by a stroke of dramatic action,—such as the 
religious and the moral aspects of the hero’s acts, or the probable 
effect of his pleas on the Athenian mind. Akin to this ten- 
dency is the choice of subjects like those of the Coloneus and the 
Philoctetes, which end with a reconciliation, not with a disaster. 
And here there is an analogy with some of the latest of 
Shakspeare’s plays,—the Winter's Tale, Tempest, and Cymbeline, 
—which end, as Prof. Dowden says, with ‘a resolution of the 
dissonance, a reconciliation?’ 

It may at once be conceded that the traits above mentioned 
are present in the Co/oneus, and that they are among those which 
distinguish it from the Zyrannus. The Coloneus is indeed more 
picturesque, more tolerant of a distributed interest, more medita- 
tive; and its end is peace. But it is less easy to decide how far 
these traits are due to the subject itself, and how far they can 
safely be regarded as distinctive of the poet’s latest period. Let 
us suppose for a moment that external evidence had assigned 
the Coloneus to the earlier years of Sophocles. It would not 
then, perhaps, seem less reasonable to suggest that these same 
traits are characteristic of youth. Here, it might be said, we 
find the openness of a youthful imagination to impressions of the 
senses; its preference of variety to intensity, in the absence of 
that matured and virile sternness of dramatic purpose which can 


1 See Campbell, 1. 259 ff. 
2 Shakspere—His Mind and Art, p. 406. 
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concentrate the thoughts on a single issue; its affinity to such 
themes as temper the darker view of human destiny with some 
gladness and some hope. In saying this, I do not mean to 
suggest that the latter view of the traits in question is actually 
more correct than the former, but merely to illustrate the 
facility with which considerations of this nature can be turned 
to the support of opposite hypotheses. 

_ Another feature of the play which has been supposed to in- 
dicate the close of the fifth century B.C. is the prominence of the 
rhetorical element in certain places, especially in the scenes with 
Creon and Polyneices. We should recollect, however, that the 
Ajax is generally allowed to be one of the earlier plays, and 
that the scenes there between Teucer and the Atreidae show the 
taste for rhetorical discussion quite as strongly as any part of 
the Coloneus. Rhetoric should be distinguished from rhetorical 
dialectic. Subtleties of the kind which appear in some plays of 
Euripides are really marks of date, as showing new tendencies 
of thought. But the natural rhetoric of debate, such as we find 
it in the Ayax and the Coloneus, was as congenial to Greeks in 
the days of Homer as in the days of Protagoras. 

§ 21. Our conclusion may be as follows. There is no reason to 
question the external evidence which refers the Oedipus Coloneus 
to the latest years of Sophocles. But no corroboration of it can 
be derived from the internal evidence, except in one general 
aspect and one detail,—viz. the choice of an Attic subject, and 
the employment of a fourth actor. The Attic plays of Euripides, 
mentioned above, belong to the latter part of the Peloponnesian 
war, which naturally tended to a concentration of home sympa- 
thies. An Attic theme was the most interesting that a dramatist 
could choose ; and he was doing a good work, if, by recalling the 
past glories of Athens, he could inspire new courage in her sons. 
If Attica was to furnish a subject, the author of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus had no need to look beyond his native Colonus; and 
it is conceivable that this general influence of the time should 
have decided the choice. In three scenes of the play, four 
actors are on the stage together. This innovation may be 
allowed as indicating the latest period of Sophocles’. 


1 A discussion of this point will be found below, in the note on the Dramatis 
Personae, p. 7. 
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$1. Since the first volume of this edition appeared, an autotype The Lau- 
facsimile of the best and oldest Ms. of Sophocles,—the Laurentian ms., eat, 
of the early eleventh century,—has been published by the London 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. The defects of sucha 
production are only those which are inseparable from every photographic 
process, and amount to this, that photography cannot render all the 
more delicate gradations of light and shade. Yet even here there is 
sometimes a gain to the student through the intensifying of faint strokes, 
as when in Z7. 1106, av[Oy]deis, the erased letters 67 become more 
legible in the photograph than they are in the ms. On the other hand 
such a photograph will, with the rarest exceptions, tell the student 
everything that he could learn from the ms. itself. Erasures are not 
among the exceptions, for they are almost invariably traceable in a good 
photograph. In this facsimile they are seen as clearly as in the original. 
It is often difficult or impossible for the collator of a Ms. to foresee 
exactly every detail of which he may afterwards require a record; and 
it is obviously an inestimable advantage to have permanent access to a 
copy which not merely excludes clerical error, but is in all respects an 
exact duplicate. In 1882 I collated the Laurentian ms. at Florence, 
and I have now used the facsimile during several months of minute 
work on the text of this play, in the course of which I have had 
occasion to test it in every line, and in almost every word. Having 
had this experience, I can say with confidence that, in my opinion, 
the autotype facsimile is, for an editor’s purposes, equivalent to the Ms. 
It may be not unseasonable to say so much, since in some quarters a 
prejudice appears still to exist against the photographic reproduction 
of entire Mss., on the ground that, while the process is costly, the 
result can never be an adequate substitute for the original. It will 
often, doubtless, be inadequate for the palaeographer’s purposes ; 
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though the publications of the Palaeographic Society sufficiently attest 
the value of photography in aid of that study. But for the scholar, 
whose object is to know exactly what a given Ms. contains or indicates, 
the substitute—supposing the photograph to be well done—will in most 
cases be entirely adequate. It is surely desirable to effect so easy an 
insurance against fire on the irreplaceable treasures which are lodged in 
many libraries of Europe. 

In the first part of the Introduction issued along with the facsimile, 
the chief results of a palaeographical examination of the ms. have been 
set forth by Mr E. M. Thompson, Keeper of Manuscripts and Egerton 
Librarian in the British Museum. Some of these claim notice here, as 
having a direct interest for the study of the text. (1) The belief that 
the ms. belongs to the early part of the r1th century is confirmed by a 
fact to which Mr Thompson draws attention—the vacillation between 
the over-line and under-line system of writing. In the ninth century 
set or formal minuscule (as distinguished from cursive) became the 
regular book-hand, and was written above the line. In the tenth 
century a new mode began to come in, by which the letters were written 
under the line, as if hanging from it. Towards the end of the tenth 
century the two systems were in concurrent use, sometimes appearing 
in different quires of the same ms. The Laurentian ms. belongs to 
this period of transition. Later in the eleventh century the under-line 
system superseded the other. The Ms. was the production of a regular 
workshop or scriptorium at Byzantium. As in other classical mss. of 
the same period, the minuscule characters are more cursive, #.e. nearer 
to the small-letter hand of ordinary life-—than in the contemporary 
biblical or liturgical Mss., which, being destined for public use, required 
a more exact and uniform style. In the handwriting of the text the 
chief peculiarity is merely an exaggeration of a tendency common to all 
Greek minuscule writing,—viz. to write more closely those letters which 
are linked by strokes of the pen, and to space out the letters which are 
formed independently. [This tendency often disregards even the division 
of words: eg. O. C. 739 eh ordre atov. Cp. 1309 mp 0 o7p o mai ov: and 
443 cr.n.] (2) The ms. from which the Laurentian was copied was pro- 
bably minuscule, and not much older. Mr Thompson refers to 0.7: 896, 
where L has zoveiv 7) trois Geots in the text, this being a corruption of a’ 
gloss ravyyupifew trois Geos. Such a misreading would have been easy 
in set minuscule (with ¢” for ev), but impossible in uncials. (3) From 
a palaeographical point of view, some of the corrupt readings in L seem 
impossible to explain by a misreading either of minuscule or of formal 
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uncial letters. They perhaps date from the more cursive uncial which is 
found on papyri and ostraka of the second and third centuries a.p., and 
which was used as early as the second century B.c. In Az. 28, where 
L has tpére instead of the true véue, the change of v into tp could be 
thus explained. (4) The fifteen quires of the Sophocles are ruled in a 
way which shows that they were prepared to receive scholia, though the 
scribe did not himself enter any. He varies the number of verses on a 
page in a manner which ‘betokens either more than ordinary liberty of 
action or the guidance of another person.’ This person was presumably 
the same who entered the ancient scholia—viz. the first corrector of the 
MS., usually designated as the ‘diorthotes,’ or as ‘S.’ The corrections 
of the scribe seem, in some cases at least, to have been made immedi- 
ately under the eye of this diorthotes, who generally reserved to himself 
the work of supplying omitted verses in the margin. (5) The writing of 
the scribe, or first hand, is generally easy to distinguish from that of the 
diorthotes. In writing the scholia, the diorthotes uses a mixture of 
minuscule and uncial (‘half-uncial’). But his supplements or correc- 
tions of the text often exhibit a more purely minuscule style, probably 
for the sake of greater uniformity with the first hand. When there is a 
doubt between the two hands, this is the source of it. (6) In the rath 
and 13th centuries at least three different hands added some notes. 
Other notes, marginal or superscript, (especially in the Zrachiniae,) have 
been referred to the 14th, 15th, or 16th century. These later hands 
can almost always be distinguished from the diorthotes, but very often 
cannot be certainly distinguished from each other: nor is it of much 
consequence to do so, as the matter which they added is usually 
worthless. 

§ 2. The plan which I follow in reporting the readings of the Mode of 
Laurentian Ms. is different from that of Prof. Campbell. It is desirable whae 
that this difference should be understood, especially as it might some- 
times lead to the inference that our reports are at variance where, in iact, 
they substantially agree. Two examples from this play will suffice. 

O. C. 1362 od yap pe poxOw etc. Here the Laur. ms. has pox6o 
(sic). But after » there has been an erasure of one or two letters, 
from which only tiny specks remain; the erasure, and the specks, 
can be seen in the autotype iacsimile (113 @) as plainly as in the ms. 
It is possible, but far from certain, that these letters were ww, and that 
pox0w has been made irom poxGow. I report these facts thus :— 
‘uoxOw L (sce), with an erasure of one or two letters after w: perhaps 
it was pocxvow.’ Prof. Campbell reports thus:—‘ oxy] poxGoo (or 
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pox8ou) L. poxOw C2’ By C? he denotes the diorthotes, as by C* he 
denotes corrections of the first hand by itself. Thus his note imports: 
‘The first hand wrote pdxGoo (or poxGou). The diorthotes made this 
into p0xOw,’ 

O. C. 1537 Ta Get” ddets tus etc. Here the Laur. ms. has adeio. 
The letters «, written in the usual contraction, are in a blot, some 
erasure having been made, though no other letter is now traceable. 
(The facsimile shows this, p. 115 a.) I report these facts thus :— 
‘ddeis] L has e in an erasure (from 7?).’ Prof. Campbell thus :— 
‘agpeis|] adyo L. deo C’ (sic.) That is:—‘The first hand wrote 
agdys. The diorthotes made this into apéo.’ 

Thus by ‘L’ Prof. Campbell denotes either (1) that which the first 
hand originally wrote,—where this is certain, and no trace of correction 
appears: or (2) when a correction has been made, that which the first 
hand may be conjectured (however doubtfully) to have originally written ; 
as in both the examples given above. 

By ‘L’ I mean always the reading which the Laur. Ms. now has. 
If there is reason to think that this reading has been altered from some 
other, I state this; adding, where there are sufficient grounds, whether 
the alteration has been made by the first hand,—by the diorthotes (‘8’), 
—or by a later hand. 

In regard to the hands later than the diorthotes, Prof. Campbell 
uses C*%, C4, C® for hands of the 12th cent.; C® for the 13th or 14th; 
C’ for the 14th or r5th; C® for the 15th or 16th. Ido not, as a rule, 
attempt to distinguish the later hands with this precision, believing 
(and here I am supported by Mr Thompson’s authority) that the dis- 
tinction must often be very doubtful; and further that, if it were always 
possible, it would not often be important, seeing how small is the value 
which can be attached to most of these later corrections. I distinguish, 
as a rule, only (rt) L, (2) S, (3) later hands,—with a rough indication 
of probable date, if, in a particular case, it seems at once safe and 
desirable. 

§ 3. In the second part of the Introduction to the facsimile of L 
I have concisely stated some reasons for holding that L is not the sole 
source of our Mss., though it is far the best, and may properly be 
described as the basis of textual criticism for Sophocles. This play 
was one of those which were less often copied, and in no one of the 
seven, perhaps, is the superiority of L more apparent. Among the other 
mss. of this play which possess comparative importance, two groups may 
be broadly distinguished... One group consists of those mss. which, so 
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far as this play is concerned, are in nearer general agreement with L. 
Of these the chief is A, cod. 2712 in the National Library at Paris (13th 
cent.). At the head of the other group is B, cod. 2787 2d. (ascribed to 
the rs5th cent.); and within this second group, again, a special character 
belongs to T (cod. 2711, 7d., 15th cent.), as representing the recension of 
Demetrius Triclinius (14th cent.). These mss. I have myself collated. 

The readings of six other mss. are recorded by Elmsley in his 
edition of this play; though, as he truly says, their aid is here of little 
moment to those who have the testimony of the four named above, 
L, A, B, and T. Of these six, four may be referred to my first group, 
and two to the second. 

To the first, or L, group belong the following :—(1) F, cod. 2886 
in the National Library at Paris (late 15th cent.), derived immediately 
from L. It usually adopts the corrections of the diorthotes. (2) R, 
cod. 34 in the Riccardian Library at Florence. [It has sometimes been 
ascribed to the 14th cent.; but is pronounced to be of the 16th by 
Mr P. N. Papageorgius, in his tractate ‘Codex Laurentianus von 
Sophokles und eine neue Kollation im Scholientexte,’ Leipzig, Teubner, 
1883.] This Ms. is nearly akin to A. (3) R’, cod. 77 2. (usually said 
to be of the 15th cent., but, according to Papageorgius, 2 ¢, not older 
than the 17th). This breaks off at the end of v. 853. (4) L’, cod. 
31. 10 in the Laurentian Library at Florence (14th cent.), characterised 
by Elmsley, not without reason, as ‘ mendosissimus.’ 

To the second, or B, group belong the following :—(5) Vat., cod. 
Pal. 287 in the Vatican Library (14th cent.). (6) Farn., cod. u. F. 34 
in the National Library at Naples (15th cent.). It is in nearest agree- 
ment with T, having the readings of Triclinius. Of these mss., Elmsley 
had himself collated R, R’, L’: for F, he reters to a collation by Faehsi, 
and for Vat., to one by Amati. Ido not know whether he had himself 
inspected Farn. 

It was a question for me whether, in this edition, his report of these 
six minor mss. should be given. I decided to give it, since, though 
their readings have little or no independent worth for the text of the 
play, they at least serve to illustrate the relations which exist between 
different mss. or groups of mss. Whatever does this, is so far a con- 
tribution to our means for the study of Sophocles generally, and in this 
instance it could be secured without appreciable sacrifice of space. 
In a few places there are references to V’, cod. 467 in the Library of 
St Mark’s at Venice (probably of the 14th cent.), which belongs to 
the second group, being nearly akin to Vat.; also to V*, cod. 616 7. 
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(14th cent.), which belongs to the first group: these are from my own 
notes. 

§ 4. It is allowed on all hands that our traditional texts of the 
Attic dramatists have been interpolated, here and there, with some alien 
verses or parts of verses. The text of Sophocles has certainly not been 
wholly exempt from such intrusions, though it has suffered much less 
than that of Euripides. This play furnishes some examples in a corrupt 
part of the last kommos (see, ¢.g., on 1715 f., 1747). Verse 438, again, 
is erroneously repeated in L after v. 769,—showing how a misleading 
recollection of a similar context could operate. But there has been 
a tendency in much of recent criticism to suspect, to bracket, or to 
expel verses, as spurious, on grounds which are often wholly inadequate, 
and are sometimes even absurd. In this play upwards of ninety verses 
have been thus suspected or condemned by different critics,—without 
counting that part of the last kommos (1689—1747) in which it is 
certain that the text has been disturbed. It is instructive to consider 
this list. 


28 and 29 made into one verse, thus—aAN’ éorl uv’ méXas yap dvdpa vey dépua— 
because Ant. ought not to say ‘¢zs man’ (révde), but ‘a man’ (Nauck).—75 and 76 
made into one verse (Nauck). See cr. n.—83. Suspected as jejune (Nauck),— 
95. Rejected, because at 1474 Ant. does not seem to know that thunder was to be 
the sign (Wecklein).—237—257. Rejected by Meineke and Wecklein, in agreement 
with some ancient critics. See n. on 237.—299—307. Rejected by Wecklein, 
Hirzel having condemned 301—304. See n. on 209.—337—343- Rejected by 
Meineke, after A. Scholl, because (a) the reference to Egypt is unsuitable to 
Oedipus, (4) kar’ olkov olkovpetv—opev closely followed by c¢d—and cvvouor for 
‘wives’—are suspicious.—552. Rejected by Nauck, because Theseus should not 
mention this solitary fact in the history of Oedipus, and ignore the rest.—610, 611. 
Rejected by Nauck, because the ‘decay of the earth’ has nothing to do with the 
inconstancy of human relationships.—614, 615. Rejected by Nauck as unworthy of 
Sophocles. Wecklein says, ‘The thought does not correspond with what precedes.’ 
See my n.—638—641. Rejected by Dindorf (Nauck having rejected 640 f.) as 
unsuitable, and oddly expressed.—743. Nauck would either reject this v., or fuse 
it with 744, on account of mAéicrov Kdxioros.—793. Rejected by Nauck (after 
Lugebil) as a gloss.—8go0. Rejected by Nauck as not Sophoclean in expression.— 
919—923- Rejected by Badham (and by K. Fr. Hermann) because too complimen- 
tary to Thebes.—954, 955. Rejected by Nauck as unsuitable. Blaydes also 
brackets them with the remark: ‘These two verses are perhaps spurious. We 
could well spare them.’—980—987. Rejected by Oeri. Nauck suspects 982—984. 
—ro1r. Rejected by Nauck on account of xarackjmrw. See my n.—rrqe. 
Suspected by Nauck on account of Bdpos.—1189—1191. Rejected by Meineke, for 
the reasons stated, and answered, in my n.—1256. Rejected by Nauck as a weak 
interpolation.—1305—1307 (or else 1311, 1312). Rejected by Martin on the ground 
that both passages cannot be right.—1355. Suspected by Nauck as useless and 
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awkward.—1370—1372. . Nauck says: ‘That the hand of an interpolator has been 
at work here; seems to me certain; as to the original form of the words, let others 
decide.’—1394. Nauck (while proposing rots for kal) suspects the whole verse.— 
1411—1413. Nauck would make the three vv. into two. See my cr. n.—1425. 
Suspected by Nauck (on account of the phrase Odvarov é& dugoiv).—1435, 1436. 
Both verses are rejected by Enger; the second is suspected by Dindorf. See my 
cr.n.—1501. Rejected by Fr. G. Schmidt (who proposes xaivds for Kouwds in 1500).— 
1523. Rejected by Herwerden, because (1) xdpos xéxevde is a strange phrase, (2) 
pare...uqre is pointless, (3) the verse is superfluons.—1626. Rejected by Lehrs 
(after Hermann), because (1) ro\\a woddax7 is strange; (2) the mysterious 71s (1623) 
is called @eds,—a premature assumption. It should be reserved for Oedipus (1629) 
to make this identification.—1640. Rejected by Nauck on account of the phrase 
Thdgas 7d yevvaiov pépew (v.2. dpevi: see my n.).—1768—1779. Rejected by Nauck. 
1777—1779- Rejected by F. R. Ritter. See my n. 


Prof. Wecklein, in his Avs Sophoclis emendandi (1869), rightly de- 
fends more than half of these verses, but condemns 95, 237—257, 
30I—304, 614 f., 862, 1190, 1626 (and 1716, which falls in that part 
of the last kommos which I leave out of the count). In his school- 
edition of the play (1880), however, he brackets 237—257, 299—307 
(instead of 301—304), 614 f., 632 —637 (from drov to rv Todd inclusive), 
658—660, 830 f., 1190, 1436 (and phrases in the last kommos); but 
does not bracket 95, 862, or 1626; having perhaps reconsidered his 
objections to those verses. 

I know not whether it is too much to hope that some reader of these 
pages will take the trouble to go through the above list of rejections or 
suspicions, and to consider them in the light of such aid as this edition 
seeks to offer towards the interpretation of the play. If any one will 
do that, he will form a fair idea of the manner in which a certain school 
of criticism, (chiefly German, but not without imitators elsewhere,) is 
disposed to deal with the texts of the Greek dramatists. When an 
interpolation is surmised or assumed, it is usually for one (or more) of 
the following reasons :—(1) because something in the language appears 
strange: (2) because the verse seems inconsistent with the immediate 
context, or with the character of the speaker: (3) because the verse 
seems inconsistent with something in another part of the play: (4) be- 
cause it seems weak, or superfluous. In dealing with the first class of 
objections—those from language—the grammarian is on his own ground. 
In Ajax 840 f., for instance, it is a fair and definite plea against the 
authenticity of those verses that zs is not elsewhere used by Sophocles 
(or ever by Euripides), and that qdiAiorwy is a form found nowhere 
else. But the second, third, and fourth classes of objections demand 
the exercise of other faculties,—literary taste, poetical feeling, accurate 
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perception of the author’s meaning, insight into his style, sympathy 
with his spirit. Consider, for instance, why Nauck suspects two of the 
finest verses in a beautiful passage of this play (610 f.) :— 


pbiver pev ioxis yas, POiver d& cuparos, 


OvyjoKe d¢ mictis, BAaoraver 8 amiotia. 


He ascribes them to an interpolator (P/z/ol. Iv. p. 191 f.) because only 
the second is pertinent; the decay of faith is in point; but what have 
we to do with the decay of earth or of the body? This is not a whit 
worse than very many of the examples in the above list. Could 
Sophocles come back and see his text, after all these expurgators had 
wreaked their will, he might echo the phrase of the worthy Acharnian, 
as he held up his ragged garment to the light; @ Zed di7ra. 
The detection of spurious work has come down from a past age as 
a traditional exercise for a scholar’s acuteness. In Germany, where 
scholarship is a crowded profession, involving the severest competition, 
every competitor is naturally and rightly anxious to prove his originality ; 
and, if the Greek drama is his subject, one of the time-honoured modes 
of doing this is to discover interpolations. Thenceforth he is a man 
with a view, and has earned a mention; he 1s the critic who holds that 
such or such verses are spurious. English copiers of this fashion are 
not wanting. It is, however, high time to recognise the fact that the 
principal classical texts are no longer such as they were found by the 
scholarship of the sixteenth, or even of the last century. They no 
longer teem with those rank overgrowths of corruption in which the 
earlier critics found such ample material. The purification of these 
texts, though still incomplete, has now reached such a point that, if any 
real advance is to be made, reserve and delicacy of judgment must be 
cultivated. Interpretation—of the spirit, as well as of the letter—has 
a twofold office to perform. It has to aid and control the process 
of emendation. It has also to defend the text against wanton deface- 
ment or mutilation. 
Conjec- § 5. The use made of conjecture by editors or critics of the play 
tures. will be found amply illustrated in the notes to this edition. , Along 
with some admirable conjectures, by various scholars, which have been 
adopted or recorded, there are others which have been indicated rather 
because such notice appeared due to the eminence of their authors, or 
because they are instructive as illustrating tendencies in recent criticism. 
And here it may be permissible to observe, since the practice of classical 
composition has been subject in late years to some ignorant and silly 
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disparagement, that not a few of the conjectures which we sometimes 
see put forward are such as could not have been suggested, if their 
proposers had profited, even a little, by the discipline of Greek verse 
composition. It is earnestly to be hoped that the day will never come 
when that exercise,—duly reserved for those to whom it is congenial, 
—shall cease to have a place among the studies which belong to the 
English conception of classical scholarship. When cultivated sympa- 
thetically and maturely,—as a delight, not as a mechanical task,—the 
accomplishment is one which necessarily contributes not a little towards 
the formation of a correct feeling for the idiom of classical Greek poetry. 
In relation to the criticism of poetical texts, its positive merit is not so 
much that it sharpens a faculty of emendation as that it tends to keep 
verbal ingenuity under the restraints of good sense. But it has also 
another influence, and one which (especially in our time) is perhaps not 
less useful. It helps to educate an instinct which will usually refrain 
from change where no change is required. 

The emendations which I propose in the text of this play are few; 
though I should not have found it difficult to increase their number 
a hundredfold, if I had conceived that the originality proper to an 
editor consists in re-writing his author. The following are adopted in 
the text:—121 $y after Aedooe—355 por for pov.—ys41 erwdedArjoas 
for érwdéAnoa.—1113 Kavarvevoatov for Kavaravcatrov.—t4g1 f. ir’ 
axpa | wept yvaN for eit’ dxpav | érvyiadov.—Also these transpositions :— 
534 cal Tr cio dp for cui Tt ap eiotyv.— 1085 id Gedy ravtapxe, Tavt|drra 
Ze for iv Zed wavrapye Gedy, | ravtorta.—1462 péyas, ide, pad od 
épetretat | xtUmos adaros dw Boros for We para péyas épelreras | Krvzros 
datos ode di0Boros.—A few more emendations, not placed in the text, 
are suggested in the notes. Among these are :—243 Todd’ appopov for 
Tod povov.—385 dor for ws.—868 Oeds for Gedv.—8g6 ofa Kal for ofd 
mep.—1192 aidod wv for adAX airov.—1493 Uocedwviav for Moredawviy, 
—1510 Kal TO wérevoar for év TO 8 Keioa—1565 av (or ad) réppar’ dv 
anpdtwv ixvotpevov for dv kal parav mnpdrov ixvoupévwv.—1604 €ty’ Epwros 
for lye Spdvros.—1702 odd" éxel dv for obdé yépwv.—The above list does 
not include 522 (text) qveyx’ oby for jveyxov, since, though the conjecture 
was made by me independently of Mr R. Whitelaw, the priority belongs 
to him ; nor 153 (text) tpooOyoe. for rpoo@noes, which, I find, had been 
proposed by Prof. J. P. Postgate (/owrn. of Phil. vol. X. p. 90). 
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§ 6. The edition of the Oedipus Coloneus by Elmsley (Oxford, 1823) 
is noteworthy as the earliest edition of any Sophoclean play in which I 
(the Laurentian manuscript) was systematically used. Indeed, for all 
practical purposes, it was the earliest in which L was used at all. It is 
probable that Bernard Junta, the editor of the second Juntine edition 
(Florence, 1547), derived some of his readings from L; but, if so, his 
use of it was slight and unintelligent’. Elmsley, having collated L in 
1820, had recognised its paramount value: ‘sive antiquitatem spectes, 
sive bonitatem, primus est.’ In order to appreciate the importance of 
this acknowledgment, it is necessary to recollect what, in outline, the 
history of the text had been. The editio princeps of Sophocles, the 
Aldine (Venice, 1502), gave a text which, as a whole, is that of the 
Paris thirteenth-century ms., A. Adrian Turnebus, in his edition, 
(Paris, 1552—3,) adopted the Triclinian recension, represented by the 
Paris fifteenth-century ms., T. This Triclinian text prevailed in the 
later printed editions of Sophocles down to 1786. In that year Brunck 
published his first edition, reverting to the Aldine text as his basis, and 
placing A at the head of his mss. Thus of the four mss. mentioned 
above as principally useful for the Oedipus Coloneus,—L, A, B, T,— 
three correspond with periods of textual history. T represents the 
period from Turnebus to Brunck, 1553—1786; A, the period from 
Brunck to Elmsley, 1786—1823; L, the period since 1823. 

Another interesting feature of Elmsley’s edition is that it em- 
bodies what he judged best worth preserving in the work of previous 
commentators on this play, from Joachim Camerarius (1534) to 
J. F. Martin (1822). In the sixteenth century, after Camerarius, 
we have two editors who followed the text of Turnebus,—Henri 
Estienne (Stephanus, 1568) and William Canter (1579). The readings of 
Joseph Scaliger, to which John Burton sometimes refers, seem to have 
been found by the latter in a copy of Estienne’s edition. The notes 
of H. Estienne are given entire,—‘ magis propter nominis auctoritatem 
quam quia magnam Sophocli lucem attulit.’ So, again, Brunck’s notes 
are given almost entire. The series of eighteenth-century commentators 
on this play, before Brunck, includes John James Reiske, John Burton, 
Benjamin Heath, Zachary Mudge, Samuel Musgrave, John Francis 
Vauvilliers*. By ‘Lond. A’ and ‘B’ are denoted the anonymous 


1 See Introd. to the facsimile of the Laur. MS., p. 20, n. 3. 

2 To. Iac. Reiske, Animadversiones ad Sophoclem (Leipsic, 1743 ?).—Io. Burton, 
Tlevradoyla sive trage. Graecarum delectus (viz. Soph. O. 7., O. C., Ant.; Eur. 
Phoen.; Aesch. Thed.), ist ed. 1758, 2nd ed. (with additions by T. Burgess) 1779.— 


a 


. 
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editors of editions published in London in 1722 and 1747. Brunck’s 
edition (Elmsley used the third, of 1788) forms a landmark. The 
printed texts before Brunck’s are often designated collectively by 
Elmsley as the ‘impressi ante Brunckium,’—including Musgrave’s 
edition, since, though it was not published till 1800, Musgrave died 
in 1780. Porson, who was twenty-seven when Brunck’s first edition 
appeared (1786), is represented by a few notes on this play published 
four years after his death in the Adversaria (1812), and by a few more 
which Kidd records. It is right to remember that these jottings, mostly 
made in youth, supply no measure of the resources which Porson’s 
mature power could have brought to bear; yet here also some excellent 
suggestions are due to him (see, ¢g., on 709 f. and 1773). In the 
nineteenth century we have F. H. Bothe, G. H. Schaefer, L. Doederlein, 
C. Reisig, and J. F. Martin',—thus bringing the catena of Elmsley’s 
predecessors down to the year before that in which his own work 
appeared. His edition has a permanent historical interest for students 
of the Oedipus Coloneus. 

With regard to the work which has been done on the play since 
Elmsley’s time, it has been my aim to overlook nothing of importance 
which has appeared up to the present date (1885); but I am only too 
well aware how difficult it is to attain such an aim with completeness. 
Silence concerning a proposed reading or interpretation is not always, 
of course, to be interpreted as ignorance of it; for, in dealing with so 
large a body of material, one of an editor’s most essential duties is that 
of selection. I have bestowed a good deal of labour, care and thought 
on this duty, and the result represents my best judgment on the 
materials known to me. If any omissions are pointed out, I shall 
be grateful for such criticism, and can promise that it shall be most 


Benj. Heath, Wotae sive Lectiones on Aesch., Soph., Eur., 1762.—Zachary Mudge 
(died 1769) did not himself publish anything on Sophocles, but communicated Ms. 
notes to Heath, who embodied them, with the author’s name, in his work. I am 
indebted to the Rev. W. D. Macray, of the Bodleian Library (whose note was kindly 
transmitted to me by the Librarian, Mr E. B. Nicholson), for pointing out the passage 
in Heath which shows this.—Samuel Musgrave died 1780; his ed. of Sophocles 
appeared at Oxford in 1800,—J. F. Vauvilliers published an ed. of Sophocles at 
Paris in 178r. 

1 F. H. Bothe’s ed. of Soph. appeared in 1806, G. H. Schaefer’s in 1810 
(both at Leipsic).—Lud. Doederlein, Obs. crit. in Soph. Oed. Col. in the Acta 
philologorum Monacens. Tom. 1. (1812) pp. 27—7o.—Carol. Reisig. Commenii. 
criticae in Soph. Oed. Col. 2 voll. Jena, 1822-3.—J. F. Martin, ed. of Soph. for 
schools, 1st ed., Halle, 1790; 3rd ed., much enlarged, 1822. 
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carefully considered. Reference has been made, with varying degrees 
of frequency, to the complete editions of Sophocles (here named alpha- 
betically) by Bergk, Blaydes, Campbell, Dindorf, Hartung, Hermann, 
Linwood, Nauck, Schneidewin, Tournier, Wunder. I have also used 
the new recension of Dindorf’s text, in the Teubner series, by S. Mekler 
(Leipsic, 1885). Separate editions of this play by the following editors 
have also been consulted :—L. Bellermann (in the Woff-Bellermann ed., 
Leipsic, 1883): A. Meineke (Berlin, 1863): F. A. Paley (Cambridge, 
1881): C. E. Palmer (Cambridge, 1860)’: N. Wecklein (Munich, 1880). 
The views of many other scholars are noticed in connection with 
particular passages. I have found Wecklein’s A7s Sophoclis emendandi 
(Wiirzburg, 1869) especially valuable in giving occasional references to 
scattered criticisms, in German periodicals or elsewhere, which might 
otherwise have escaped my notice; for the sporadic literature of the 
subject is diffused, often in very minute portions, through a large number 
of journals and tracts. Mr R. Whitelaw’s excellent verse translation of 
Sophocles (London, Rivingtons, 1883) possesses the further merit, rare 
in a metrical rendering, of usually showing exactly how he takes the 
Greek, and thus has in some degree the value of a commentary,— 
supplemented, in a few cases, by short notes at the end. 


1 Described as ‘intended principally to explain and defend the text of the Mss. 
as opposed to conjectural emendation.’ Many will sympathise (as I cordially do) with 
Mr C. E. Palmer’s general object,—viz. to protest against excessive licence in such 
emendation. It is only to be regretted that he should have gone to the opposite 
extreme, in consequence of two pervading ideas. The first is that our Mss. have 
come down much purer, even in minute matters, than is really the case; e.g. in O. C. 
541, where Hermann’s 7odeos is certain, Mr Palmer keeps 7r6\ews, because our MSS. 
have it. His other general assumption is that the strict correspondence of strophe 
with antistrophe, and the strict observance of lyric metres generally, are figments of 
modern ‘ metrolatry,’—the ancient poets having been, in fact, far more lax. This 
view is a necessary corollary of the former, since in our Mss. the lyrics are often 
corrupt. Thus in O. C. 547 he keeps a\\ous, against the dactylic metre, and also 
against the sense. Yet the notes, if somewhat too prolix, often interest even when 
they do not persuade. 
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THE scansion of the lyrics is given here as by Dr J. H. Heinrich 
Schmidt in his Comfosttionslehre*, pp. \xx—cvii. For the greater 
convenience of readers, I print the metrical scheme over the Greek 
words, and, under each line of a strophe, the corresponding line of the 
antistrophe, in smaller type. 

If a reader desires only to know what kind of lyric metre is used 
in each case, and how each verse is scanned, then he need not trouble 
himself with the diagrams subjoined to the scanned verses. Their 
meaning, which is simple, will be explained presently. 


Ancient Greek metre is the arrangement of syllables according to 
‘quantity,’ ze., according as they are ‘short’ or ‘long.’ A ‘short’ 
syllable, as opposed to a ‘long,’ is that on which the voice dweils for 
a shorter time. In Greek verse the. short syllable, vu, is the unit of 
measure. Its musical equivalent is the quaver, a pth of a2, The 
long syllable, —, has twice the value of vu, being musically equal 
to gh 

Besides vw and -, the only signs used for the lyrics of this play are 
the following :— 

(1) “ for —, when the value of — is increased by one half, so that 
it is equal to uUv, —v, or u—. And “I! for —, when the value of — is 
doubled, so that it is equal to -Uuv, vu-, or —-. 

(2) >, to mark an ‘irrational syllable,’ ze. one bearing a metrical 
value to which its proper time-value does not entitle it; viz. v for —, or 
—forv. Thus épyov means that the word serves as a choree, —v, not 
as a spondee, —-—. 

(3) vv, instead of —vv, when a dactyl (then called ‘cyclic’) 
serves for a choree, —v. 

(4) ©, written over two short syllables (as mapa), when they have 
the value only of one short. 


* The second volume of his work, ‘Die Kunstformen der Griechischen Poesie 
und ihre Bedeutung,’ of which the ‘Griechische Metrik’ forms the fourth volume. 
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The last syllable of a verse is common (dd:agopos, anceps). Schmidt’s 
practice is to mark it u or — according to the metre: ¢.g. épydv, if the 
word represents a choree, or épya, if a spondee. 


Pauses. At the end of averse, A marks a pause equal to vu, and 
‘A a pause equal to —. 


The anacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to its regular metre) 
is marked off by three dots placed vertically, : 


The kinds of metre used are few in number, though they occur in 
various combinations. 


1. Logacedic, or prose-verse (Aoyaordikds), was the name given by 
ancient metrists to a kind of measure which seemed to them something 
intermediate between verse and prose, owing to its apparent irregularity. 
Its essential elements are the choree, —u, and the cyclic dactyl, metri- 
cally equivalent to a choree, ~ wv. Take these words :— 


Stréngthen our | hands, thou | Lord of | bdttles. 


This is a ‘logaoedic’ verse of 4 feet (or tetrapody). If ‘Ok’ were 
prefixed to ‘strengthen,’ it would represent an ‘anacrusis,’ or prelude 
to the regular measure. Such a verse was called ‘ Glyconic, from a 
lyric poet Glycon, who used it. A dactyl comes first; then three 
chorees: ~u|—v|-v]—-v. But the dactyl might also stand 
second, as: 
Lightly, | mérrily, | spéd the | mornings: 

or, third, as: 


Lést one, | fodtstep | néver reltirning. 


According to the place of the dactyl, the verse was called a First, 
Second, or Third Glyconic. 

In this play, the Second Glyconic (with anacrusis) is the main theme 
of the Parodos from 117 as far as 206 (omitting the anapaests); of the 
First Stasimon (668—719); and of the Third Stasimon from r211 to 
1248. It also occurs elsewhere in combination with other forms of 
logaoedic verse, shorter or longer. Of these other forms, the most 
important is the verse of 3 feet (or tripody), called ‘Pherecratic’ from 
Pherecrates, a poet of the Old Comedy. It is merely the Glyconic 
shortened by one foot, and is called ‘First’ or ‘Second’ according as 
the dactyl comes first or second: so that this is a ‘ First’ Pherecratic,— 


flirk to the | cry re\sounding. 


1 
| 
q 
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We have this combined with the Second Glyconic in the opening 
of the Fourth Stasimon (1556 ff.). Elsewhere in the play we find 
logaoedic verses twice as long as this, ze. hexapodies. They are 
combined with the tetrapody, or Glyconic verse, in the epode to the 
Third Stasimon (1239 ff.), and with the tripody, or Pherecratic, in the 
kommos at wv. 510 ff. 


2. Dochmiacs occur in vv. 833—843 = 876-886, and in parts of 
the kommos, 1447—1499. In the following line, let ‘se7/s’ and ‘wrongs’ 
be pronounced with as much stress as the second syllable of ‘vede/’ and 
of ‘ resent’ :— 


Rebél!  Sérfs, rebél! | Restnt wrings so dire. 


The first three words form one Mock’ measure; the last four, 
another ; and the whole line is a ‘ dochmiac dimeter,’ written v ! --u| 
-,v||-—-~|—a~ ||. The comma marks the usual caesura, which is 
preserved in our example. The elements of the dochmiac were thus 
the bacchius, ——w, equal to 5 shorts, and the (shortened) choree, —, 
equal to 2 shorts. It was a joining of odd and even. No other such 
combination of wxegual measures was used by the Greeks. The name 
ddxpu0s, ‘slanting, ‘oblique, expressed the resulting effect by a metaphor. 
It was as if the rhythm diverged sideways from the straight course. 
The varieties of the dochmiac arose chiefly from resolving one of the 
long syllables into two shorts; either with, or without, the further 
substitution of an ‘irrational’ long for a short in the anacrusis, or 
in the short syllable of the bacchius. 


3. The Jonic verse of two feet (dipody) occurs in the Parodos 
(as v. 214 Tékvov, wor, Ti yeydvw;). The Ionic measure is ~—vv. 
Without anacrusis (Uv), it is called zonicus a maiore: with anacrusis, 
ionicus a minore. Here the Ionic dipody has anacrusis, and should be 
written vy ? ——ue | -— A ||: 

To the hill-tops, to the vdlleys. 


4. Other measures used in the lyrics of this play are dactylic (- vv), 
choreic or trochaic (—v), iambic (v—), in various lengths. The only 
point which calls for notice is the use of the rapid dactylic ze¢rapody to 
express agitated entreaty (Parodos, 241 ff.). Anapaests of the ordinary 
type occur in the Parodos and at the close. 

In the metrical schemes which are subjoined, the kind of metre used 
is stated at the beginning of each series of verses, and the scanning of 


every verse is shown. 


Rhythm. 
—The 
diagrams. 
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Rhythm is measured movement. It is the part. of rhythm to 
arrange the materials furnished by metre in such a way that the whole 
shall please the ear. The diagrams placed after the metrical schemes 
are given here, as by Dr Schmidt, in order to show how the verses 
are rhythmically put together. It is always possible, of course, to 
describe in words how a poetical couplet, stanza, or other series is 
constructed. But time is saved if, instead of verbal descriptions, we 
can use pictures, which show the structure at a glance. Dr Schmidt’s 
diagrams are merely such pictures. ‘They form a graphic short-hand, 
of a simple kind. 

In the two verses, 


Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver, 


it is plain that each verse is one rhythmical whole. If we wrote the 
two verses as one verse, a complete rhythm would still end at the word 
‘quiver.’ Each of these verses contains four chorees, —-v, being a 
trochaic dimeter. The diagram to express these facts would be 


: 
4 
Each verse is here a rhythmical whole (or ‘sentence’) of 4 feet. 
And the first rhythmical sentence corresponds to the second. The 
dots mark the beginning and end of a verse. The curve marks the 
correspondence. ; 
Again ; 

Now let us sing, long live the King, || and Gilpin, long live he; || 

And when he next doth ride abroad, || may I. be there to see. ] 
Whether these verses are written as two, or as four, it is equally 
evident that they contain four rhythmical wholes or ‘sentences,’ the 
1st and 2nd answering respectively to the 3rd and 4th. The rst and 


3rd contain four feet each; the 2nd and 4th, three. The diagram for 
this would be 


4 The curve on the left shows the corre- 
(\ spondence of the two groups. The curves 

4 on the right show the correspondence of 
13 single ‘sentences.’ 


All rhythmical periods belong to one or other of these two types. 
That is, the period is formed either by a s¢wg/e rhythmical sentence 
answering to another, as in the first example; or by a gvouwp answering 
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to another, as in the second. A period of the first kind is called by 
Schmidt ‘stichic’ (from orixos, a verse): of the second, ‘ palinodic,’ 
because a group or series recurs. 
The variations on these two simple types are easily understood. In 

a stanza like this,— 

Moreover, something is or seems 

That touches me with mystic gleams 

Like glimpses of forgotten dreams, 
each verse is one rhythmical whole. The period is ‘stichic,’ like the 
first example, only it is repeated ; and would be written 


‘) 

Similarly, a group of rhythmical sentences may recur more than once, 
making a repeated palinodic period. In some stanzas, again, the first 
verse answers to the fourth, the second to the third. When the order 
of correspondence is thus inverted, the period is antithetic. Such a 
period is seen in diagram IJ. for the First Strophe of the Parodos. 
There we have four groups of verses corresponding to each other in an 
inverted order, as the curves on the left show. Within these groups, 
single verses or parts of verses correspond in a regular order, as the 
curves on the right show. 

If a rhythmical sentence introduces a rhythmical period without 
belonging to it, it is called a mpowdds, prelude: or, if it closes it, an 
érwodds, epode, or postlude. Similarly a prelude may be grouped round 
an isolated rhythmical sentence, which is then called the peowdds, 
‘mesode.’ In the diagrams, a prelude or epode is marked by the 
abbreviation zp. or ém. A mesode does not need to be specially 
marked, since it can always be recognised by the simple fact that 
it forms the central point. (See First Stasimon, Second Strophe, 
diagtams I., II., III., V.) 
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I. Parodos, vv. 117—253. 


First STROPHE.—Logaoedic. The Second Glyconic (seen in v. 3) 
is the main theme. 


I, II., denote the First and Second Rhythmical Periods. The sign 
|| marks the end of a RAythmical Sentence ; ]| marks that of a Period. 


> 
v Nl ONS. L ee ‘emai 


I, 1. op : ais ap| nv | rovvac| e A || 
ein aa | wy | omar | wy 
~ u Se KR She -—‘v Lo - 


2. mov Kupet | extore | os cv | aso| ravt | wy A || 


apa .xkat | noOadut| adwe |osdva| a | wy 
~~ L Oy —-v = 
3.0 : mavt | wv axop | eotar| os A | 
faxp : a |wv@ocer | ekac | a 


Se ee ee ee 
II. 1, apoo : depx | ov | Aevooe | &y A | 


vu —_ 


a\y : ov |mav | vyepu | o 
li en Ea ae ee 
2. mpoo : revi | ov | mavtax | y A || 
mpos : Ono | e | tacdap | as 
ar Ae ie 


3. mAavy : ar |as A || 
mep : as | yap 


Vv {_ ah Re aN = iia a vv 
4. trav : ar | as tis o | mpecBus | ovd || eyxwp | os tpoce® | 
mep tas | addwa | rede | a ||\pOeyxTe| un pores | 
oy a 9 Se Pe ee 
a yap | ovx || av wor | aoriBes | adoos | es A || 
ns var | e || mo a | evtexad | vdpos | ov 
we Be ee Cee pd en or 
5. tavd a | paysaxer | av kop | av || as tpeno | pev Ney | ev | Kae A | 
Kparnp | medexe | wy mor | wy || pevware | owrpex | e | To 
Ww Son ON bao AN 4 = a3) Se Lo sada == Vv LL 
6. mapa ; peBopu | eof a | depxt | ws a || dor | ws adoy | ws To | ras || 
feve : mappop |evpury | af | aper|| a | cradamo | Bab | aoAr 
Lass ee Se a 
evga | ov oroua | ppovtid | os A || fA 


axed | evdos ep | arv | a 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Ixaii 
coe = =! Vv —o Ny he G vv AS = _- 
7 6 pet | es ra de | vey tw | ne || ew Aoyos | ovdev | af | ovO A_ || 
Kav : es | wmokv | woxf a | Aar|| a doyor | ex tw | oo | es 
w = = Ney _ Fin 
8. ov ey : w Aevow | wy wepu | wav ov | zw A |i 
Tpos e& : av recx | avy aBar | wy amo | Bas 
@ TN X27 ae = — > = 
Q. dvvap : ae repev | os yywy | ae zov | poe A || 
wa : macivou | os dav | e mpocd | ev 6 
o = 
10, more : vac |e A |] 
amep : vk | ou 
J. H Ture ie 
6 4 
4 | F 
. 4 SS 
ae 
4 
f\ 4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
eg 
4 
oe 
4 
2 
SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 
es = SS NS L. ~v Fb we vy L- 
ov rot | pytore | o ex || twvd edpav| wy | w yepor | ax || ovra tus | a | et A || 
avrov | pmxere | rovd|| avromerp | ov | Bnuaros | ef || w oda |xduw| ys 
> es. eats i ne 


Det. re :ovv ere | Bawve | topo | w A |i 
our : wears | wsax | ov | es 
ae —- WwW aoe, = = 
2 er : ue mpoBe | Bale | kovp | a A || 
n 600 iw Aexer | osyer | axp | ov 
> Sree ay 
3. mopr :wavyap| ai | as A || 
ha : os Bpaxus | oxrao | as 


MGI 


Ve 


lxiv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


wwe ~~ ~ a - 


marep e | ov Tod ev | novx | a || @ 


-- - -9 

tw {LoL LOL || 

Bac | « Bacw | apuor | a A J] 

The corresponding words of the strophe are lost. Those of the antistrophe, 
given above, are regarded by Schmidt as forming a single verse, which is interrupted 
by the cry of pain, fw pol wor, from Oedipus. For the sake of illustrating the metre, 
he conjecturally restores the words of the strophe, on the model of the antistrophe :— 
AN. xardBa, & mdrep, edd Bnoal @’—OI. alat alat—AN. dyvav réwevos kopav. The 
sign i hows that é& ol wor is a mere parenthesis, not counted in the metre of the 


verse. 
vuy SND a NS = — ee cag BS he 

1. ereo | wav ere | wd a | pavp || o KwA| w tarep | acay|w A |i 
yepaov | es xepa | cwua| cov || mpoxhw|as pike | aven | ay 


=-> ~ c _eee 
2. wuor | durppovos | ar | as A |] 
The words of the strophe are lost. Schmidt supplies OI. olor 7@ kaxoréruw. 


eae a SN SAD og NS en 


.1. toApa | Sewos er | esev | ns A |i 


wTAvan | wrote | vuy xad| as 
Seo NY, ee) — 
2. wtAap | wy o te | Kat oA | ts A || 
aviag | ov tise | dus Bpor | wy 
Vv vv Vv vv Vv Vv ‘< 
3. Te : Tpodev a | pidov az | oortvy | ev A || 
Tis : omodv | movosay | ea tw | ap 
i ADE en ee 


4. kacto pir| ov ceB | eoO | ae A J 


gov marpid | ex mv0 | om | av 


i Il. rik 


aba Bois 
ne oe 


4 
4 
3) = ér, 


After the Second Strophe follows the third system of Anapaests; 188 dye voy 
—i91 mokeuOmev. After the Second Antistrophe, from 207 (3 zévo, dmémtons) to 
the end of the Parodos, the correspondence of Strophe and Antistrophe ceases. The 
verses are dvouorbarpopa. In some editions the term émwdés is applied to them; but, 
as Schmidt points out (Gy. M€etrik p. 451), this is erroneous, as the absence of unity 
is enough to show. The dvopuocrpopa fall into six sections, each divided into 
rhythmical periods. The rhythms adopted in the successive sections are varied with 
masterly skill, according to the emotion which each part interprets. 


to 


I. 


Pai 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixv 


ANOMOIOSTROPHA. 


first Section.—-Logaoedic. 


= TN =v _ = Roh pe _ _- — 
wo : €evor am | ee | aie | wy || te 708 amr | evver iy Els 2 | ov A || 
ned 7] <A —v Le ‘vy = - —-v 

fa) n Tes | ems | pond || Leta | ys A, | a par ae evor |] 

(4 

4 

(4 

a) 

4 

Second Section.—lonic. 

vv NS NF ND Se ee <a ga Sa ——— 
Te 70d : awa pvors | avda rexvov || wuor te ye | yorw A |! 
ROT, _ —- vy RS, am ww El 


Twos : €l oTEpuatos | w eve || Pwver watpo | Gev K J] 


Third Section.—Logaoedic. 


i) ee We A pen ticy = 
wot ey | w te 7a | w | Texvov eu | ov A || 
RR ees SE LJ = 
2, Ney er : evrep ex | ecyara | Bow i es A || 
Vv ae Nad Vv = VY A 
ma epw | ov yap €x | w | Kataxpud "ye av A || 
ieee irae 


4. ano ae | BY tax | we A |i 
Soe we ee Ln, 

Aaiov | wre tw | | tov e | ov A || 
vv — vv Sea vv i — 

6. to Te + NaBdakid | av yevos | w| Zev A || 
Pan Ce ae — 

we | Ordurod | av | cv yap 08 | & A || 

SOS LS 


8. Seos : woxere | pydev oo | avd|o A | 


Ixvi METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


\t 5 
( a. 4 1. 5=a logaoedic verse of 5 feet; 
I 5 a. 4, an anapaestic verse of 4 feet. 
( a. 4 
i) 5 
ak, fi 


Fourth Section.—Anapaestic. 


pay oe eg ees ay 
I. t : ww | w dvo {| popos w | w J || 
ase vv oe a AS hot = 
Bs ae : ep terror | avtixa | kupo | a A || 
Le ee 
3. a w topo | w Baw | ere xwp | as A || 
Vv Vv = NS = vv = ines 


4. a dum : ecxeo | ro xara | Ono | es A |] 
\ 4 

ca 

+ 


Fifth Section.—\. II. Dactylic. III. Logaoedic. 


ee RL NR hE NS Na om BN Ne 
if, ovdeve | proupide | a tists | epxerat || 
= vv ee Ne: = 


wv tporal | y to tw | aw A || 


vv NF ONS = vw ee, es Nal NAR = 


arat : ad amar | as erep | ats erep | a J || 


VV VV aes vv aes vw ae et Se NS he —; 
ile Tapa ecu | a wovov | ov xapw | avridid | wow ex | ew A || 
vv —, ww VW — vv a ee Na eke, oe NI = 


av de : twvd edpav | wy radu || exroros | avdis af | oppos eu | as A || 
vy a) KS; J ee - - 
III. x9ovos : exOope | pn te 7ep | a pe 4 os (A || 
v a NA a Vv L — 
eu : a moA | a poo | ay | ys A | 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Lxvii 
I. ; 1 { . TET: 


ef Weep 
Pg 
—_—. 


Sixth Section.—l. Dactylic. II. Logaoedic. 


-vovs Ul Lo — 
w €evor | aid | odpor | age I 
Vv hoes vv — 
adr ex | ev yepa | ov matep | a A || 
na vv ae vv ang aay. — 
tovd eno | ov ave | tAat epy | wy A || 


ar — WINS. Ce apt ont 


. axovt | wy ai | ovres | avday || 


—_ wvy C4 VY ae Sah ad, ae ad. NR 
add eue | TaV pLeXe | Gv LKeT | evoper || 
So re = 


w €evor | ouxr | epa | a A || 

ae a Ne = ee = vv es NS 
matpos ur | ep tov | pov povov | avropau || 
eS NS vv = vv aad 
avropat | ovk ada | ors rpocop | wpeva || 
od wr ws zs vv ‘ast vv — WAN 
onpa cov | oppacw | ws tis af | aparos || 
Nad Nal! _. vv eS S- VY 
vpetep | ov mpoday | ea Tor | NaNiay || 

aa _— vv SS Ee SP = vY 
adous | kupoa ev | vu yap | ws Gew 

ae IS, Gah AA asia vv mre yd 
kere | tAapoves | adA cre | vevoare || 
Se eee Se ee 
tav adox | yr | ov xap | w A || 

- vv = — haat, 


mpos @ 0 TL | cou $idor % €K obey | avropo. || 


REE ty = kee NS, — vy 


. 9 texvov | 7 Aexos | 7 Vids | » Geos ]} 


—~v Vv —~v Vv — Vv = 
ov yap iS | ous av a6p | wy Bpor | wy A | 
sed NS L vvuvv a 
ooris av | ec | Geos ay | o A || 


a Ss 


. expry | ew dvv | ar lon ] 


Insti. 4 


Ixviil METRICAL ANALYSIS. 
I. A dactylic series. It, 


RES Gee oe NG 
ee ee 


II. Kommos, vv. 510—548. 


First STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 


i ~v v L., made hd L, ~ vw & ww yw ei - 

I. 1. dewvor | wev to rad| av || Keevov | 7 | dn kaxor | w || Eerv erey | exp | ev A || 
nveyx | ouv kaxor |ar|| wkevoe || veyk aex |wr|| wer Geos [ict | w 
= Vv 


v ee Vv ee @ a as 
2. om : ws depap | amr | eoO | a A |] 
Tour : wy 5 avd | aperov | ovd | ev 
re Cok ox 
II. 1. 7 : rovr|o A || 
CIN AG |G 
a ea origts bea ace ae 
2, tas : deA | a | as arop | ov dav | ao | as A || 
kak : @ |meu|@ mors | ovdev | cdp | w 
oe Go bh J a L_ ee 


3. ady : ndovos | a gw | eor | as A || 
you : weve | dno | ar | g 
= SJ w= Lt — 

4. pn : mpos Eee | as av | o€ | ys A || 
n : marpobey | weak | ov | w 


ae ee Nd, rot tL 

5. tas : casa me | rovOav | ad | y A || 
dur: wruua | XAextpe | wAnT| w 
uv ~ vy & — Vv —v 


6. To : tou ody | Kae | pendapa | Anyor || 


w } mor Oavar| os | mevtadak| ovew 


> LW L —“ Vv _ v hae — 
7. xpng i w | &ew | opfov ax | oven ax | ova! ae A || 
w ifev|avr | ade dv | e&eu | ov | per 
> nd > vvy Cc 
8. w + pou orepé | ov uxet | ev | wo A || 
mos : ys mad | €dv0d | ar|a 
co = 
g. gev | dev A || 


w | Zev 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixix 


> = Ne ~~ a L Le = 
10. med : ov kay | w yap oo | ov ov | poo | xen | es A ] 
harp : oskow | asame |Bdacrov| wd | ww | os 
ie: II. é 
2 
4 ) 6 
13 
4= én. , 


I. 


4 
2 
6 = én. 
SECOND STROPHE.—lIambic. 
cee = vuvy Se SC 9 hm aN NC a) oe 


galt : ao ap | amroyov | Ou TE | Kat Koy || au ye | TATPOS a. | dere | ar A || 


dvor : ave |rryape |Oovgov| ov te ||rovTo | ed edd | ers nad | ew 
Vv a = ead 2 = VW —_ —— _— — 
L Zoe | w | dqra | pep. ov y ex | wrrpog | ar wax | ov A J 
matp :osma| mac | devrep| ave || maucas | enc voc | w voo | ov 
Vv vyvv Nh Nan Ga eal Vv = 
€ : males € | tabov a | Aaor ex | ew A || 
€: kaves €| kavov ex| ea de | poe 


Vv oa = ae NS. Vv Vv vv = 
€ : pegas | OUK € a4 pea | Te yap € | dea oF nv A || 
Tt rouro | mpos dux | as te | Te -yap ey | w ppac | w 

—_ cy) @ — @ 

dwpov o han pyror ey | wo A | oo 8 | 
Kar yap av | ovs epov |evo ewamr| wrecay 

: wher | noas | rodeos | e€eA | eof | ae A | 

vou : wde | Kabapos| atdpes | es70d | AO | ov 


I. 4 ME 4 
4 te 


J2 


xx METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


III. First Stasimon, vv. 668—719. 


First STROPHE (forming a single period).—Logaoedic, with the Second 
Glyconic for main theme. 


a wv ev He Hee ew Fe Hew H—-w Ee = 


evrm | ov Eeve | racde | xwp || as ux | ov ta Kpar | wera | yas ex | avd | a A || 


| 
. 


Oadder 5| ovpaye | as vm | axy || as o | KaddeBorp |usxar| nuap | a | & 
ce L =v. WV = Lu ="G = ey - 


vy 


2. tov : apy | nta KoA | wvov | evO || a Avy | eva pu | vper | a A || 


vapk : wo | osmeyad | aw Oe.| aw || apxa | ovoreday | wuo | Te 
Se eee en ot. 8 oe oe 
3- Gap : € | ovoa par | tor a | 79 || wv xAup | ats vo | Baoo | as A || 
xpuc : avy | ms Kpoxos | ovda | vmv|| oc Kpny | ac mw | ovo | w 
o Lo wy Se AY a eg tac ~v- YM a 


4. tov : ow | wrov ex | ovea | Kio || ov cau | tav aBar | ov Ge | ov A || 
Kygd : w | ovvouad | espe | Op || wvadd | aever | nuar | t 


5. pvddrada | wvpto | Kaprov av | 7A || cov av | nveu | ov Te | wavrov || 
wkurox | osmedu| were | vioo || erac a | xnpar | wow | ouBpw 
ele aNd aS) SEN L. — Ss —~vYv = Ay SNS — 


6. xepwv | wv ivo | Baxye| or |lasa | ev Aco |yvoos | euBar| ev | a A|| 
arepvovx | ov xXPovos| ovde | Movol|lav xop|ovwamr| ecrvy | yoav |ovd|a 
= = Mw - vs = 
7. Oears : apdurod | wy 110 | gv | aus A |] 
xXpus : avis | Adpod | ir | a 


! 


= 


ee 
———_— oor = eee ses 


-DA- RA AD HAAR OL? 


I 
ne 
S. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxi 


SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic,—the Second Glyconic being now varied 
by other logaoedic sentences, of 3, 6, or 2 feet. Note the contrast 
between the numerous small periods here, and the one great period 
of the First Strophe. 


= SS =e AS Er on ey SS 
1 eotw 6 | ovov ey | w || yas Acc | as || ovk exax | ov | wo A ] 
addov 6 | awovex | w || Marporod | e || rade xpar | tor | ov 


SO es ed Vv = we Sen ER LC. vv Vy L = 
Oe ovd ev | Ta peyar| a || Awprde | vac | edo | os || rwzrore | BAacr | ov Al 
dwpov | Tov ueyan | ov|| Sacuovos | evr | ew xOovos | avx || nua wey | cor | ov 
> _ Vv L a hS ae (SP L — 
LI. r. pur : eva | xeup | wrov | avro | ro | ov A || 
ev : ummov | ev | mw ov | evdad| aco | ov 
SS — Vv —— ENT —V an 
2. eyxe : ov PoB | nua| dai | wy A || 
w  : mat Kpor | ovcv | yap vw | es 
3. 0 : tade| Garr | ex pey | tora | xwp | aA J] 
Tod : eoas | avy | nu av |aéTlor| ad | ay 
a = Vv L J 7 Ct 
V. 1. yAavxas | rardorpod | ov | puddov eA | ae | as A || 
immog | wrovak |esr| npa xar | w | ov 
> ey [eae tw), oe 
2. To : pev tis | ov | veapos | ovde | ynp | @A 1 
mowr > ator | tao | dextio | asa | yu | ous 
ae ~w~ vy Ee SF OGG = =- 
V avy | vat| wy adu| wo || ev xepe | repo ||as o yap | avev op| wy KvKd| os A || 
ad | ev | qperuos| ex ||\rayhad:| a || Xepor map|amrouer | a mrar | a 
= > ~ CN pe 


T. 1. Aevowes | vv Mops | ov At | os A || 


OpwoKer | Twy exar | omrod | wv 


—_ > -—w vw Le —_— 
2. ya yAauk | wrs AO | av laa] 
Nypnd | wv axodr | ov® | os 


ier: Peer ee etry) ee aly ce Vee VI 


Ixxii METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


IV. Lyrics* in vv. 833—843 =876—886.—Dochmiac. 


wy Et! a 
I.1. ti wor |e A || 


t i w Tar | as 


Vv Ka OT =_— ot: 


SFP) NS _— 


2. tu : Spas w fev | ovk BS || noes xa | eus Bae || avov a yep | wy A || 
oo : ov Anu ex | wv ad || txou ev | e Ta || de doxers TeX | ew 
aoe = Vv Kar A) Tp ED o 

3. elpy : ov cov per | ov Ta || de ye pwpev | ov A |] 
dok : w Tavd ap oukeT || & vEuw mor | wy 


[Here follow four iambic trimeters, 837-—840, =880—883.] 


11.1, zp0:: Bab ie | Bare || pene evToT ond o A || 


t : wrasre | wse || w yas mpo | moe 


Vv Nahe Noh Nat ae Vv OT A es — 
2. mod : us evarpet | at ToA|| ts ena ey | e A || 
oN : eTe guy TAX | Et Mor || Er emer mep | av 


Cy _—- —vy 


3. mpo : Bad woe Pie por A |}. 
mep : wo oe | dy 
Li dochm. = zp. uae ieee 

dochm. dochm. 
dochm. dochm. 
dochm. dochm. 
dochm. dochm. = éz. 
aes : 


* Schmidt calls this lyric passage simply ‘Wechselgesang.’ It is not a koupds 
in the proper sense (cp. n. on 833). 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxill 


V. Second Stasimon, vv. 1044—1095. 


First STROPHE.—Dactylic. 


aS) ee oes 
I. ec: qvoft | dai | wy A || 
n :mouToved | ecrep | ov 
se ck | Aree aa eA SR 
2. avdp : wy TAX €T | LoTpOm | at A || 
meTp : as vpad | os med | wo 
— 2S ole = 
3. Tov : xadxoBo | av Ap | A |] 
Oc : aridos | es vou | ov 
— [ir are = He Ren oe ex 
. 1. peg :ovow | n mpos | Iv6e | as 9 || Aawracw | axracs || 


Twr : ow | n pup | apuar | os pevy|| ovres au | iAdaus 
“CS ei raed eae 


2. ov : motu | au| ceuva tO | yvowrT || ar teA | A || 


Vv 


ah : woer | at | dewos o | mpocxwp || wy Ap | ns 


PEN OS ee Le ee 
II. 1. Ovar : ov | wv wou | xpuce | a || KAys er | eyAwoo | « Be | Bae || 
dew : ade | Onoed | avaku| a || mas yap | aorpamr | & xad | wos 
ch yreeaat Grais da 4 ac gra aay eS Te gel Bk ae Aen ere 


2. mpoorod | wy Ev | podmd | av evO || oun | av rov | eypeuax | av A || 
macad | opuar | acKad | eo au || ruxr |. ape | aorom | wy 
eee i ee ree ies 

3. Onoea | kar | tas | ducrod || ovs a ey duntas a | deAd | as A || 


apBaots | oc | ray | emme || av te | wwow AD | ay | a 
ee lana ee | ee erie — 
4. avt | apx | a tax | epperg || ev Bo | a | roved ava | xwpovs ]] 
| rov | movre | ov yac || a ox | ov | Peas pidov | ov 
I. : Jue ; TET.* 


: ia 


, 4 
* Period I. is here given as by Schmidt. But in v. 1054 he | 4 
reads épelray | éypepaxav (with Gleditsch), instead of the Ms. tév | 


SESE CS IS 


éypepdxav | Onoéa kal. Hence v. 2 of Period III. above runs thus,— 
LH = 1S — Vv aad 

mpoomroN | wy Ev | pond | av ev || oupar op | eray, and, instead of 

giving two tetrapodies, gives only one, followed by a dipody; ze. .42. instead 

of .44. Accordingly, instead of two ee after the first, peband has only one; 


reading our III. 3 thus: ey pepo | ay ras | re | ous a || Saraee a | deAdas ||, or 42+ 
instead of our .44. His Period II. (=our II. and III.) then contains the series 


042+42+44-=42-42-44- 


lxxiv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


2. 


SU, ee 


12 


IU Gre 


SEcOND STROPHE.—Dactylic. 


Se Pi ator (ten. oo 
epd : ove | 7 peAA | ovow | ws A || 
t : w | dew ravt | apxe | ravr 


ieee toe he 

mpo | pvat | arte | poe A || 

ort | a | Zevrop | ous 
RA de Bay, ig Se, 

yvon i atax | avt| ao | ev A |] 


yas : tacde | dap | ovx | ous 

> eas a, Ee oe late. Sere” 1S 
tav : deva | tAacav | dewa d| evpove || av zpos | avOaip | wv 728 | 7 J || 
obey : e’me | vee | wrov | evayp || ov TeX | ex wo | at Nox | ov 

> Liu Ld Ce EO i Liu SS LS 
TeX : ee teN| ev | Zevs te car | apap || wavris | cys eoOA| wv ay | wver | 
geuy : a te | mas| Ila\\as AO | ava || Kat tov | aypeur | avy Am | ow 
ee were es Abe big tn a 

9 a | eAAa | a tax | vppwor || os red | eas || 
kackao| vyynr | av mucv| oortxt || wy o | madov 

—=vv -—- vv =~ Lu by -- 


aBept | as veped | as Kupa || ayn av | 6 ay | wvwr || 
wkuTod | we edad | wy orepy]| w durd | as ap | wyas 
eae Ae LK ae es ae a re 

at: wp | yo | aca | Tovpor || oup | a A | 

Mor : ew | ya | rade | Kae rod || ur | aus 


Rg II. , III. { ‘i 


‘) \ C3) 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


VI. Third Stasimon, vv. 1211—1248, 


STROPHE.—Logaoedic, based on the Second Glyconic. 


> weve -— v -3 


bam od 


Vv 


ee 


Ixxv 


I. 1. oorus | tov wAcov | os pep | ovs || xoner | Tov perps | ov wap | es A |l 
egay | n 


wn py | actova | mavra | mx || @ roy | ov 70d em | 


! 
-> A Wl UNS, 


Cwew | cxatoovy | av dvd | ace || wy ev eu 


Bnvat | KeBev 00 | ev wep | nk || ev rodu 
ex : « | wodda mwev | ar paxp | at || apwep 
ws :euT| avtove | ov rap | 7 || Kovdas 
‘ a wey - vu = — i 
ut : as | eyytep | w Ta | Tepz || ovta 8 
Tis :mday| amodtv |poxfos| e& || ws 
vy —-v — Se = 
or : av tus | es rAe | ov reo | 9 A || 
pbov :osarac | esep | ts pax | ae 
Sy RE ES ORS, —-v 


tov de | ovtos | 0 8 ext | Koupos || 


kat pov | oc To | Te Kata | weumrov 


= 
vVvvVYV er  O vYY Vv vu vVvY 


usoteA | exros | Aidos | ore poup | avyper | aos || 


A 


ww 


| ov Kauar | wy ev | 


—— 


emtte | Noyxe | ruuarov | axpares | ampogo | piAov 


Wy vvy vvyv enn 
advpos | axopos | avaredp | nve || 
ynpas | adiiov | wa mpo | mavra 
FAIS oon Vv L Sag 


Gavaros | es teA | evt | av A | 
kaka Kak | wy Evy | ox | e 


i, 


“hA AAR AAA. 


ET. 


Vv 


Vv 


Sas ND 


“Re CAsPoR-: 


aan aA 


Ne 


eid ahah 


oon ia Na 


t 


ou kara, | dnAos | exrau || 


devrepov | ws tax | wore 


au kate | Gevro | dy A || 


appocwy | as dep | ov 


ovk av t6 | os o | zov A |] 


lxxvi METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Epope.—Logaoedic. 


uv = Cah tS = ee - 
ity ev ? » | tAapw | wy 00 | ov« ey | pov | os A I 
ee Oy Se L = 


2. mavtoO | ev Bop | eos | ws tis | axtr | a A |} 


—~wvyv LL en) Vv LL. = 


II. 1. xvpraro | wAné | xetwepe | a KAov | eit | au A || 


= =e — Vv L _ 
2. ws kat | tovde kat | axp | as A || 


— ed — _ 
3. Sevar | kyuato | ay | as A || 


twee wv - vs - 
4. at | at kAove | ovcwa| « évy | ove | a A |* 
aes AS AIP Se — 
III. 1. ae prev ar | aeds | ov dvop | av A || 
Cyt awed ke 
2. at 6 ava | teAX | ovr | os A || 


TS Vv = en — 
3. ard ava | pero | av axt| w A || 


> wv yy wy [ese Seay 
4. ad: evvuxe | av amo | Pur | av A | 


I 6 ee he tg Tes 4 
é) i ‘ 
% ) (4 
: 4 
: \ 
* Schmidt inserts y’ after kNovéovow, when the verse reads 
> iee[h |~|-~jbi-ak 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


luxvli 


VII. Kommos, vv. 1447—1456=1462—1471: 1477—1485 
= I49I—1499. 
First STROPHE.—Iambic in periods I. and II. In III., v. 1 is 
dochmiac, v. 2 logaoedic (First Glyconic). 
I. 1. ve : a rade | veobev | nde | por A || 
mey : as We | parodep| ecrer | cu 


Vv Vv vv = Vv Vv vv mx to — 


2. kak : a Bapv | rota | wap ada | ov gev | ov A || 
KTum : osapar | os de | oBoros | es daxp | av 
Gf Oe 5 AO aN, SEE 


3. ete | porpa | py | Keyxav | ae A |] 
deur | nde | Kpar | os Po8 | av 


7 Te a he) In a -_ 
Il. 1. par : av on | ovdey | age | wpa ie fa wv a | w ee Jac A |l 
e : mrnéa | Ovpoy | ovpay |tayap||acrpamr | 7 prey | amar | w 


’ SS ee = 
2. op :aop| @ | tavra| e xpor||os otped | wy | pev erep | a A |] 
Te itpavagd| no | ex reX | os de || Souxad | ov | ryapanre | ov 
III. 1. ta : de rap nuap | avs || State av|o A || 
ap opug tor | ovd ay || ev Evppop | as 
wy Se LL — 
2. exturev | alOnp | w | Zev A | 
w peyas | aOnp |w | Zev 
ey Ue 4X, III. dochm. 
; ‘i dochm. 
5 : oy 
5 i ) 4=e€7. 
: 4 


SECOND STROPHE.—Dochmiac in periods I., II., IV.: iambic in III. 


Se — IG = ee, 
Ir. € $a udov ae | i necanenae | ae A || 
ti www mar | Babe || Bad evr axp| a 
v vey VY vv 
2. dt ? ampvovos oT | oBos A il 
mep: cyvahevan | wy 


Ixxviil METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


> bs. SS as Qo ae 


: aos w Sar | wy w||aos ete | ya A || 


Tlor = ctdwt S| «Ge || w TUyXaY | EWs 


> aa A a NA = 
2. pat : ep. tvyxav | es a|| jane Ve ee ov A |] 
Bov : @urov ect | av ee ifwv uk | ov 
Vv —v —v - =I — - ad 
ITI. ev : ator | ov de | cov nit | oupe|| pnd a | Nahe | avdp 3 |ov A ]- 
o :yaptev| os ce | kat mod | toual|Kac pr | ovser | ad | om 
eS SS a ee = 
IV. 1. a :Kxepdn xap | w per | acxoyu | twos A || 
dik : aay xap | w map | acxew rad | wy 
= eS = = 


2. Zev ‘ava cou gov | o A 1 
amevs : ov aico wy | at 


dochm. I. dochm. Tt. if ) IV. dochm 
dochm. ee 4 dochm 
dochm, , dochm. dochm 
: eae 
WAGE 


Fourth Stasimon, vv. 1556—1578. 


STRopHE.—Logaoedic (the tripody, or Pherecratic verse, in period I.; 
the tetrapody, or Glyconic, in II.). 


~v e-v & JIN a “A L— ~~ - Vv —-v 
ie et Genus | eote | por|| tav aay | 7 be | ov || kac oe Aer | ars oeB | cLew J 
w xGovr | ade | ae || cwnara | vixar| ov || Onposov | ev mud | aor 
wv = YY — > — a = = — se _- 
II. 1. 


evvvxe | wy av | a€ Atd | wv || ev Ad | wvev | Nireed | a A || 


Tact oN| véev | os ew | ac || ae xvuf | ecOarr| e& avytp | wy 


2. amova | yd ex | c Bapv | ax || & gevov | efavuc | au hy \% 
adauar | ov PudX | axa map | Acd|| @ Aoyos | aev ex | ex Tov | w 


A || 


* Schmidt reads px érlrova, adding rév before voy: in the antistr., t\axa for 
gvhaxa, adding 57 before Adyos. This gives 2: ~~~ | =~|r-~e|u, |] ~~] 
~~ |-~|-All 


METRICAL ANALYSIS, Ixxix 


5 Sa as Abd GSE TM lee A 

3. tav i may | Kevd | yar | w vexp || wy taka | Kae Srvye | ov Sop | ov A || 

Tas : wat | xae | Taprap| ov car || evxouae | ev adap | @Bnv | a 

> et ed lL eS L, ok Sse aN, — 

4. todd : wy yap | av | Kar par | av || rnwar | wy uxy | ovmev | wr A || 
oph =: wue | w | veprep | as || Tw Ev | wrvexp | wy Trak | as 
a wee ee! 

5. tad ? wade | dayy | wy dix | aos | avé | ou A J 
ge : Toke | KAyok | w Tov | ace | umy | oy 

JE 3 ) ne 


vec aS 
et ee 


ESE SSSS BS SES GIS As, 


IX. Kommos, vv. 1670—1750. 
First STROPHE.—Choreic, in verses of 6 or of 4 chorees. 


sR (hea ep a 


Ir. at : a | pev| cor | corm | ve | dy A |i 
moO : os | to | kackak | wap| mw | rs 
- o - o - wo - 0 


2. ov To pev | addAo de | en atpos | endvror ||* 
katyapo | pndaua | 6 prov | ny didov 


* w, written over two short syllables, means that here they have the value of only 
one short; so that od 7d wév (for example) is to be regarded as a choree, —~, not 
as a cyclic dactyl, ~~. Schmidt has illustrated this by Aesch. Ag. 991 Opivov 
*Epwtos atrodidaxros éowbev, which similarly gives -w|-w|—-w|—-w|uU|-A |. 
In reference to that passage, he remarks :—‘The heavy complaint of the Chorus, which 
breaks forth impetuously, is adequately expressed first by the strong ictus placed 
each time on —, and then by the quick movement of w.’ (Rhythmic and Metric, 
p. 50,—the English translation of Dr Schmidt’s ‘Leitfaden,’ by Prof. J. W. White, 


of Harvard.) 


Ixxx METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Vv Ye SO es — Vv LL 

3. a i Aacroy | aya | dvopop | ow orev | af | ew A || 
o : moreye | kavtov| ev yep | owxar | ex | o 
- wo - o — @ - o 


4. wt | tov woAvv | adore | pev Trovor || 


wmarep| w gitos | wroa | a Kara 
- o -—o - o — o - wo — 

5. eumedov | etxouev | ev typar | w Od adoy | wora zap | owoper || 
yas oxorov | euevos | ovdey ev | ep) adiA | yros e€ | pot more 
Ser ara Tae bene 


bane : ove | kar raf | ovr | a A | 


kat: trade | unxup | no | gs 


II. 1. 76d : eorw | cot | w pev | etxac | arc did | oe A || 
e :mpatev| e | mpatey| coy | nOeX | ev 
Vv a Wal = v — v J Vv a Vv — 
2. Be : Bnxev | ws par | wor av | ev 700 | » AaB | ous A 1 
To : mowov | as e | xpnve | yaser |e sev | as 
Vv Vv Les ar Vv = 
III. 1. te yap or | | wnt Ap | ys A | 
eOave | kor | av dex | ex 
Vs — NS ae NY: — Vv 


2. pnte | movtos | ave | Kuper || 
vepOev | evoxe | acrov| que 


= Vv = v vwvwvvV a vv 
3. aokor | ou de | rAaxes € | papwar || 
ovde | aevOos | edur a | kdavrov 


4. evadav | e | tue pop pepouev | ov A |] 


ava yap | oum | aoerod | w | warep eu | ov 


W 
ns 


Vv Ne, ad Vv ey ON = 
IV. 1. rar i awa| vov do0| rAcOpr| a A || 
orev > 1 da | Kpvoy | ovdex|w 
rN, a ED = — SS Ns ~~ Vv ag mS. = 


2. vvéer | oppar| w Be | Baxe||rws yap | y rw | ame | av A || 
mas me | xpy to | covTad| away|| apane | aero | covdax| os 
Be ee Fee ee ne ee 

3. yav | 9 | rovte | ov KAvd|| ov ad | wpev | a Bu | ov A || 
w | moe |yaser| ec kev || as Gav | ewe | xppfes | add 


wy 
Vv me Nae = =. Vv = 


4. dua ; otov | eon | ev tpop| av A J 


ep : muos | eaves | wde | pou 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. lxxxi 


ei Vv Pan Nad Vv v vVvwvwY Teak) a poe 
V.1. ov kar | oa | xara pe | poveos || Aid ge as a | oc ee [teeA.={| 
w TaX | awa | tis apa | we rorpos|| avdis | wd’ [av | oABe | os]* 


~ 9 hE a 
2. EvvOav | ew yep | ae | A ||t 


[lost in antistrophe] 


~~ -vu SIs, -—- Vv Le SS - CL 
3. TaX = away | ws € | pLory oO | EAA || wy Bros | ov Bo wT | os A || 
er i aupevlacer| wgir | a ||ras rarpos| wd ep | nu | as 
tend en WS: ce ee vu _ — vu — 
VI. r. w didvm | a tev | wy ap Mie tora, ilies gepov | ex be | ov dep | ev A || 
and emer | ode | wsye | duce || To Ted\os | w gir | ae Be | ov 
~ uv ad Vv — Vv L., Se Se = a 
2, pnd er ay | av prey | eaOov | ov | to. kata | peurre | Byt| ov A |} 
Anyere | Tovdax | ovskax | wy || yap dvead| wros |} ovd | es 
Ti 6 II. 6 ) III. +) 
4 : i 
: 6 
(6 4 
{ 4 4 ) 
( 6 6=ér 
{4 
IV. 4 Vv. : Wale é 
reg ns - . 
| 4 4 ( 4 
( > 4 { 4/ 
4 4 
3 (! : 
Ace : 
SECOND STROPHE.—Choreic. 
Vv ~ Ce eT) aac Sat See, it 


Lor. wad i w ms | a ov | Owper || ws re 5 pe€on | ev A || 
pr i aetper | gre | under || adda | ra puy| w 
> vuv “ve - 
2. u = pepos ex | ev pe | tus A J] 
Kat ? maposam | epuye | rt 
> “sy Cy, IS = 
II. 1. rav : xOovov | cote | avd | ew A \| 
Ta : opwy To | wy mer | vew Kak | ws 


* [dvé\Bw0s] is conjecturally supplied by Schmidt. Cp. note on 1715. 

+ Schmidt omits gvvOavelv yepar@, but retains warpl. Periods V. and Vi., as 
given above, then form only one period, the series being .44.44-=-44-+-44. See 
note on v. 1690. 


LIT: 


IV. 


Ixxxil METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


vu —- v —- vw —vV _— 


2. tw : os ratp | os Tad | au ey | i A || 


gpov : w te | 68 o | wepvo | es 
Vv — Vv — Vv eae ae ae! 
3. Oew : ws de | rws tad | core | pov A || 
o imwsmod| ovued | es dou | ous 
—v - cg vvuy —-vV 


I. ovx op | as tt | 700 ere | wAngas|| 
ok ex | wun | de ye wal reve 
— Vv id S vv Vv Es, 

2. KatTod | ws te | Tode par | avOis || 
moyos ex | ec kat | maposer | evxe 
vv wv wy Vv WA ee = Vv 

3. atados | emurve | dixa te | tavTos | 


Tore mev | amopa | Toredum | epley 


vv v SS Vv vVvvYY Ne 
4. aye pe | Kau tor | erevap | cov |] 
bey apa | medaryos | eNaxeT | ov Te 
au au‘) 
geu pev 
Bie ite Skt ae Se 
dvotad | ava | rou | dyr A || 


mot won| wuev | w | Zev 


Leal 


eed a ONS saat Nok vvvY 

2. avbis | wd ep | nos | aropos || 
edd | wy yap | es tw | ere we 
So) ne, -v tL 

3. ac i wva | trAapov | e€ |w A J 


daw wy ta | vurye | Aav | ex 


L* "i Il. A III. : IV.t 
3) :) 
: 4 : 
oe ie 1) { 4. 


* In Period I., v. 2, Schmidt adopts Gleditsch’s expansion of the Ms. text, tuepos 
exer wé <tis>. IZ. ris <odv>, and in the antistrophe, cal mdpos dmedi-yeror. 
AN. <ri 57;>. Hence this verse becomes a tetrapody (instead of a tripody, as 
above), and Periods I. and II., as given above, fall into ome period with v. 1 as 
prelude, the series being .6.=7p., .4.4.=.4-4. In the note on 1739 f. will be 
found my reasons for preferring Hermann’s reading xal mdpos amépuye. AN. ri; 

+ Schmidt, with Gleditsch, reads a second ala? in the strophe (v. 1734), and in 
the antistrophe AN. val val. XO. ged ged. This being included, the period becomes 
palinodic, the series being .4.4.=.4.4. 


> a 
“a ‘ 


a= SO0DOKAEOYS 


~ 


—O1AITIOYS ETI KOAQNAQI 


———- 2 


add 


ae 


2eO 2D OOK INE Oy, > 
PEI OY SET KO AN.QN Ov 


I. 


/ 
O ENT KOAQNQ: OIATIOYS cvrvyupévos rus éore 76 TYPANNGu. 
~ ‘\ / + a 
THS yap Tatplibos éxrecdv 6 Oidérous 75n yepatds dv aduxvetrar eis ’AOnvas, 
fs al BS > 4 > a 
tro THs Ovyatpos “Avtiydvys xepaywyovpevos. joav yap Tov dpoévwv Tept 
‘\ /, / lal 
Tov watépa piioctopyorepat. adixvetrar be cis "AOjvas kata rvOdxpyorov, 
¢ Sek. \ be \ lal a a 
ws aires dyo., xpyoOev aitG rapa tals cepvais Kadovpevais Oeats petrar- 
xX A \ s x X ve a , 2 / 2 ft < ‘ 
agar tov Biov. 7O pev ovv mpdtov yéepovtes €yxwpior, €€ dv 6 xopds 
/ 
owvéotynke, TUOdmevor cuvepxovtat Kal dSiad€éyovta mpds adrov: émeta Sé 
>? ia / fal 
lopnvyn rapayevouevy TA Kata THY OTdoW arayyé\Ne TdV Taidwy, Kal Ti 
€ , a” é lal K / O va Ss > / S a \ / Yeh “ 
yevnoouernv adi tod Kpéovtos mpos airdv: Os Kai rapayevdpevos ert TO 
> ral i fom. > > , ” > / c \ \ \ / 
dyayeiv abrov eis TovTicw ampaktos amaAdXatteTar. 6 5€ mpds TOV Onoéa 
i \ \ 7 > / / ‘ tal 4 
dveAOov Tov xXpyTpOV oT Tov Biov KaTarTpéper Tapa Tais Oeais. 
lal lol an a ” < a 
To dé dpapa tév Oavpactdv: 8 Kal ndn yeynpaxds 0 Lopoxdyjs éroinoe, 
£o ov povov TH maTpid. GAAG Kal TO EavTod Onpw: Hv ya 
xapulopevos od p i Tarp Apo av yap 
, lal 7 \ XX on > te > 5 a 4 A) be \ AN 
Kodwvibev: wore tov pev Sqpmov erionwov amodeiEat, xapicacbar Oé Kal Ta 
Cal ? e / a lol 
peyote Tots “AOnvaious, d0 dv dmopOjrovs érecbar Kat Tav éxXOpdv aitods 
/ e / < 297 lal a . \ 
Kpatnoev vroriGerat 6 Oidérous, mpoavadwvav ort diactacidcovor mpos 
fe X\ ‘\ fa / > A ‘\ A” 4 3 aA 
@nBaiovs rote kal Trovrwy Kparicovow éx xpyopov 510. Tov Tapov adrod. 
‘H oxyvy rod opdparos bmdxertan év TH ’AttiKy ev TO immin Kodwvd 
. an A A a € 3 \ , ae 3 6 / 3 5 an 
mpos TO vad Tov ceuvdv. 6 b& Xopds awveoTyKev &F “AOnvaiwy dvdpav. 


mpoXoyiler Oidérovs. 


This Argument precedes the play in L (p. 964): the other three follow it 
(p. 118A). 3 joay sc. ai Ovyarépes. For ris Ovyarpds Brunck wrote pds rev Ovya- 
répwy (the phrase found in Argum. Iv. 1. 2): Turnebus added ai Ondevar after dpoévuy. 
4 muOdxpnorov L. 7d mubdxpnorov A. 6 Instead of 7d péev ovv mparor... 
cwépxovra, A has merely rére mev ody epxovrat. 9 yernoouévny Elmsley, 

eee 


Io 


20 


5 


Io 


15 


4 TOPOKAEOYE 


for yevoudyyy. Io dyayety L. drayayeiv A, B. 14 Kodwvndev B. 
Koddvndev L, Kodwvd0ev A and Ald. Cp. Eustath. p. 351. 10 af. Elms.: 6 & 
éxetOev Snudrns...korovnbev ééyero Pivat, o¥ KotwydGev, ws Suotov dv Ko\wvov Kal 
Kohdvnv elretv, Kal ék KoNwvod Kal Koddvnfev. So Dem. or. 21 § 64 PiAdorparov 
Tov Kodwv9Gevr.—drodeltac (constituere) L, rightly, I think: émdetEac Elmsley, 
not from conjecture (as Dindorf and Blaydes say), but, as he states, from A. 
16 L adds kal before 67t. 18 immiq] imei L. 


i: 


Tov ért KodwvG Oidirovy éxt tereXeutnxdte TG Tdrrw Lodoxdyjs 6 
Sidots ediSakev, vids dv "Apiotwvos, ext apyovtos Mikwvos, ds eo Téraptos 
awd KadXiov, é¢’ ob dacw ot tAelous Tov YopoxAéa reAevtHca. aadées dé 
rovr éoriv é& dv 6 pev Apiotodpavys év tots Batpayors ert KadAlov avayer 
Tovs TpayiKods brép yas, 6 5 Bpvvxos év Movoars, as cvykabijxe Tots 
Barpdaxous, pyoty ovtws- 

padxap Lodpoxréys, 8s woddv xpdvov Brovds 

arébavev, evdaluwr avip kal dekvds, 

Todas mouoas Kal Kalas Tpaywdlas* 

Kad@s & érede’tno’, ovdév brouelvas Kady. 
érl 82 7 Aeyouevy trmiwm KodwvGd 16 dpGua Keira. ote yap Kal erepos 
Kodwvds dyopatos pos TG Etpvcaxei, rpds © of picGapvotvtes mpoeory- 
Keav, WoTE Kal THY Tapoinlay ert Tots KabvaTepiLovor Tav Kaipav diado- 
Onvar 

by’ AOes, GAN els Tov Kodwvdr tero, 
punpovever tav dvetv Kodwvav Pepexpdrys ev Terady did tovTwv: 


odros, modev AAOes; Hls Kodwvdv léuny, 
ov Tov dyopatov, a\\a Tov Tov laréwr. 


2 8s éore rérapros L, 8s rérapros yulg. 5 Tpaycxo’s is Clinton’s con- 
jecture (Hast. Hellen. vol. 11. p. xxxvi.) for orparnyois, L’s reading. As Elmsley 
says, ‘Non Aristophanes Ranis, sed Evdmodis Anuos, dvdye rods orparnyods bmép 
vfs, nempe Miltiadem, Aristidem, Cimonem, Periclem.’ The error was probably 
due to the scribe. 10 KaN@s 6] kakdo L: Hermann added 38’. 11 irri] 
lrmetwi L. 


2 Mixwvos] Micon was the dpywy émdvumos of Ol. 94, 3=402 B.C., Callias of Ol. 93; 
3=400 B.C. Between them came Alexias (405), Pythodorus (404, the Anarchy), and 
Eucleides (403). The comedy of the Frogs was acted at the Lenaea of 405 B.C., ie. 
about the beginning of Feb. (C. F. Herm. Azz. 11. § 58), and Sophocles was then dead. 
Curtius (Hist. Gr. Iv. 79 tr. Ward) and others date his death 405 B.c.; and, supposing 
him to have died at the beginning of the year, this suits the other data. He died in 
Ol. 93, 3 and in the archonship of Callias (Diod. 13. 103); but that Olympic year, and 


——— 


+ sete 


oe, a 4 . - ° 
en ree 


OIAITOY2 EMT! KOAQNQI 5 


that archonship, ran from July 406 B.c. to July 405 B.c. 5 Movcais] It is con- 
jectured that the subject of the Muses was cognate to that of the Frogs,—a contest 
between two poets, with the Muses for judges (see Bothe, Frag. Com. p. 214). 
Aristophanes was first with the /vegs, Phrynichus second with the /ises, Plato comicus 
third with the Cleophon., 12 Kodwvds dyopatos] A low hill, with the ground about 
it, was known as ‘The Colonus of the Agora,’ or ‘ Market Hill,’ because it lay just 
W.N.W. of the market-place in the Cerameicus, on the N.w. side of the Acropolis 
and nearly N. of the Areopagus. The ‘Market Hill’ was included in the larger 
district called Melité. (See E. Curtius, text to the Sieben Karten von Athen, pp. 
51 ff.) The locality about the hill formed a sort of labour-market, as labourers and 
artisans resorted thither to seek engagements. Hence it was called Kodwvds 6 
uic@.os (schol. on Ar. Av. 998), or 6 épyarixéds (schol. on Aeschin. or. 1, § 125). 
For the other Colonus (6 trios), see the commentary on the play ad init. and 
vy. 55 f. T@ Evpvcaxely] A chapel or 7p@ov of Eurysaces, the son of Ajax, who 
was said to have dwelt in this part of Athens after he and his brother Philaeus had 
bestowed Salamis on the Athenians. Pausanias does not mention the Eurysaceion, but 
Harpocration (s.v.) places it in the district Melité to which the Colonus Agoraeus 
belonged. 13 Thy wapoiulay] It is quoted by Pollux 7. 133, Photius p. 367. 6, etc. 
Meineke wished to read &\\ws for dA)’ eds, and to render (understanding dv): ‘you 
have come too late, or else you would have gone to Colonus’—supposing that the 
Colonus Agoraeus was associated with festivities (?). But dA)’ els is clearly right, 
I think: leso is pres. imper., not imperf. indic., and the sense is:—‘ You have conve 
too late—nay, get you gone to the Colonus’: t.c. ‘you have missed ¢hés job—you had 
better go and look out for another’ (alluding to the hiring of labourers at the ‘ Market 
Hill’). 16 Pherecrates, one of the best poets of the Old Comedy, gained the 
prize first in 438 B.c. IlerdAn was the name of a woman; the plot is unknown. 
(frag. Com. p. 107.) 


Ra 


EMMETPOS YIIO@ESIS TOY ITPOTETPAMMENOY APAMATOS 
HTOI TOY EMI KOAQNQ OIATITOY. 


"T1Avbev ék OnBys ddadv roda Baxtpevovoa, 
matpos 6uod pytpdos TAnjovos *Avtiyovy 

és xGova Kexporins xal tas Anpntpos dpovpas, 
cepvav & t8pv6n onxov és aOavdrwv: 

os 5 Kpéwv OnBnbev exwv ciondOev dreds, 
Onceds Tais doias pioato xepot Bia. 

DoiBelwv wapéxew xpyowav par. elev adnOy, 
&bev ap 5 mpécBus tovde kpareiv rodepor. 

’Apyobev HrDe Oedv ixéryns Kparepds ToAvveixys, 
7 8& marnp otvyepas éLarehaccey apas: 

Motpar yap dvoddvucrow éf’ immetovo Kodwvod 


nyayov tévdparddwv mvetpa moAvxpoviov' t 


Ke) 
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Io 


os 8 jv Alyeidns ehopos Aoyiwy “Exarovo, 
a ‘ an kJ > \ 4 / 
ceopois Kal Bpovrais nv apavys 6 yépwv. 


EMMETPO2] éupérpws L. 2 6uo0] auod L. 8 médeuov] modewoo L. 


2 Join unrpos Tr. ’Avt., ‘A., child of a hapless mother’: 6400 not with these words 
(as if= ‘like him’), but with #Av@ev. 8 évOev k.7.X. The v. is corrupt, but the 
sense plain:—‘ Oed. said that he could cite a genuine decree of the Delphic oracle, 
that, on whichever side the old man (Oed. himself) should be, that side should prevail 
in war.’ Possibly 6 év pos mpéoBus, revde Kpareiv mddeLov. 12 dvdpardduv 
mvedua modvxpdviov conceals a corruption, perh. of something like dvépa mévwv 
répua movxpovlwy. The style of these verses would even warrant the suggestion 
of mpéuva or mpupva (as=rédn) for vedua, 13 ‘ While Theseus was spectator of 
the decrees of Apollo’ (cp. v. 1644). 


IV. 
SAAOYSTIOY YITO@ESIS. 


‘ a A 
Ta mpaxOevra epi tov Oidiroda iomey aravta Ta év TS Etépw OTAI- 
/ \ \\ lal , LAN) aA 
TIOAI. weryjpwrat yap Kat adikrar eis THY “Artixnv, odyyovjevos ek pds 
a 0 /, > , ‘\ m” >. n~ / Lal a > 4 
tov Ovyarépwr, “Avriyovns. Kal eorw ev TO Temever TOV Teuvdv [’Epwviwr], 
oo n~ 
(6 éotw év TO kadovpevy trriw Kodwvd, ovtw KdyOevti, eel xal Hooer- 
6a 4 2 € \ € 4 \ TL Oé ‘ > a e9> 4 Y 
vos eotw tepov immiov cat Upounféws, kal atrod of d6pewxdopuor toravrat:) 
4 A > tal 66 > lal tal > ‘ n~ a“ e / > 
€or. yap ad’te mvOdxpnorov evrada ety aitov tadys Tuyetv: ov pn eoTw 
, , , , im e 
éErépw BEéBndos Toros, avrd Kabyra- Kal Kara puKpov adtd Ta THs trobe- 
/ c “~ \ n A tal 
Tews TpoepxeTaL. Opa yap Tis adtov Tav évTedev, Kal wopeverat ayyedv 
y 4 a / 4 / aang 
OTL Tis dpa TO Xwpiw ToiTw mpocKaOyTat, Kal EpyovTar ob ev TO TOTw ev 
lal F , ‘A / a > 
Xopod axnpatt, palnoopevor TH TavTa. mMpadTos odv eat. KaTalvwov THY 
€ ra \ A \ 
Sdouropiav Kal rH Ovyarpt diareydmevos. aartos d€ eat KaboAov 7 oiKo- 
/ > an / c > Ye , 
vopla ev TH Spdmatt, ws ovdevi alrAw oxedov. 


3 ’Eputwy, which L gives, is bracketed by Elms. andedd. 4 iwmlw. 5 trou] 


trmely. treiov L. 7 BéBndos] BeBnArAw L. 8 dyy&Adwv dre dpa To Xwplw 
TovTo mpoxdOnra L. B dmayyedGr, adding tis after dre. Q mpookddnra A. 


ZAAOYTETIOY] A rhetorician of the sth cent. A.D., of whom Suidas gives a 
short notice. A Syrian by birth, he lived first at Athens and then at Alexandria, 
where 79 copiotixg Bly mpocetye. His argument to the Ansigone is also extant. 
Among his other writings were commentaries on Demosthenes and Herodotus. 5 
kal avrod of dpewxduou k.7.N.: ‘and there the muleteers take their station’—to be hired 
by people going from Athens into the country. As the writer knew Athens, this local 


touch is probably true for his days. He seems to add it as further illustrating the 
connection of Colonus with riding. 
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TA TOT APAMATO® IIPOSOTIA. 


OIATIIOYS. @HSEY%. 
ANTITONH. KPEON. 
EENOS. TIOAYNEIKHS. 
XOPOS ATTIKON TEPONTON. ATTEAOS. 
ISMHNH. 


The *Arrixol yépovres who form the Chorus belong to Colonus. 
The so-called £évos is also of Colonus (cp. wv. 78, 297), and derives his 
traditional title in the Dramatis Personae merely from the fact that 
Oedipus addresses him as @ iv’ (v. 33). 

In some parts of this play four persons are on the stage at once; 
viz. (1) vv. 1096—1210, Oedipus, Antigone, Ismene (mute), Theseus : 
(2) 1249—1446, Oed., Ant., Ism. (mute), Polyneices: (3) 1486—1555, 
Oed., Ant., Ism. (mute), Theseus. Two explanations of this fact are 
possible. 

I. A fourth (regular) actor may have been employed. The cast 
might then have been as follows :— 

1. Protagonist. Oedipus. 

2. Deuteragonist. Antigone. 

3. TLritagonist. Ismene. Creon. 

4. Fourth actor. Stranger. Theseus. Polyneices. Messenger’. 
Miiller (Astory of Greek Literature, vol. 1. p. 403) thinks that a fourth 
actor was used. ‘The rich and intricate composition of this noble drama 
would have been impossible without this innovation. But even Sophocles 
himself does not appear to have dared to introduce it on the stage ’— 
the play having been produced, after his death, by Sophocles the 
grandson (Argum. 1. ad init.). 


II. The part of Ismene may have been divided between one of 
the three regular actors and a ‘supernumerary,’ who was a ‘mute 


1 Tn order that the same actor should play the Messenger and Theseus, we must 
suppose that the Messenger leaves the stage in the interval between the entrance of 
the two sisters (1670) and the entrance of Theseus (1751). The alternative, with or 
without a fourth actor, is that the Protagonist should take the part of the Messenger 
as well as that of Oedipus. So in the Ajax the Protagonist played both Ajax and 


Teucer. 
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person’ (kwddv mpoowrov). On this view it is further necessary to 
divide the part of Theseus. The cast might then have been as 
follows :— 

1. Protagonist. Oedipus. Ismene from 1670, 


2. Deuteragonist. Stranger. Ismene to 509. Theseus, except 
in 887—1043. Creon. Polyneices. Messenger. 


3. Tritagonist. Antigone. Theseus in 887—1043. 
4. Mute person. Ismene 1096—1555. 


This cast is adopted by Prof. N. Wecklein in his edition of the play 
(p. 8). 

A slight modification of this second scheme is that suggested by 
W. Teuffel in Rhein. Mus. (new series) IX. 137, viz. that the ‘super- 
numerary,’ who played Ismene as a mute person from 1096 to 1555, 
also represented her from 1670 to the end. In the latter scene she has 
merely a few broken words towards the end of the lyric xoupos (1724 ff.) 
The phrase of Pollux (4. 110), tapaxopyynua’ ei Téraptos broKpuTys Te 
mapapbéeyEaro, ‘the term ‘“‘ parachoregema” was used if a fourth actor 
interposed at all with speech,’ suggests a distinction between the ‘super- 
numerary’ who was strictly a kwpdv mpdowrov, and one who was allowed 
to speak a few incidental (zapa-) words,—such as those of Ismene in 
17241734. This view has the merit of greater simplicity. The 
protagonist, then, will play Oedipus only—unless, indeed, he adds to it 
the part of the Messenger. 

' An analogous case occurs in Eur. 4ndromache 504—765,—a play 
which, though its date cannot be precisely fixed, was at least earlier 
than the Oedipus at Colonus. Andromache, her young son Molossus, 
Menelaus, and Peleus are on the stage together. Molossus has a few 
words to speak, though he remains silent after the entrance of Peleus. 
There is surely great improbability in Hermann’s view that the boy who 
played Molossus was s¢ric//y a ‘mute person,’—his part being spoken for 
him from a place of concealment by the actor who immediately after- 
wards played Peleus (see Paley, Zur. vol. 11. p. 226). It is more 
natural to suppose that, in the case of Molossus as in that of Ismene, 


? This word (from wapaxopnyéw) meant simply ‘something furnished in supple- 
ment’ to the ordinary provision by the choragus. The supplement might be a fourth 
actor (in addition to the regular three), or a body of ‘supernumeraries’ (like the sup- 
pliants in the O. 7. ad init.) in addition to the regular Chorus. The term rapacktyiov 
was probably applied to persons, unseen by the audience, who spoke or sang at the 
wings, or behind the scenes; cf. A. Miiller, Griech. Biihnenalterthiimer, p. 179. 
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the ‘supernumerary’ was allowed to speak the few words which alone 
were needed. 

As to dividing the part of Theseus, we may agree with J. W. 
Donaldson (Theatre of the Greeks, p. 307, 8th ed.) that Miiller overrates 
the objections. The mask, and other conditions of the Greek theatre, 
would go far to facilitate such an arrangement. 


STRUCTURE OF THE Pray. 


mpddoyos, verses I—116. 
2. mdpodos, 117—253. 


3. eracd8iov mpdrov, 254—667, divided into two parts by a Koupos 


510—5 48. 
4. ordoiwov mparov, 668—7 19. 


5. -émecd8tov Seirepov, 720—1043 (with a kommos-like passage, 
833—843 = 876—886). 
6. ordowpov Sebtepov, 1044—1005. 


7. eracd8ov tplrov, 1096—1210. 
8. ordomov tplrov, 121I—1248. 


Q. éemacdSiov téraprov, 1249—1555, divided into two parts by a 


KOUOS, es ab 
10. oTdowov téraptov, 1556—1578. 


II. 080s, 1579—1779, including a xoppds, 1670—1750, 


The Parodos (vv. 117—253) passes at v. 138 into a Kkoppos: Ze. 
it is not merely the lyric chant with which the Chorus enters the 
orchestra, but becomes a lyric dialogue, in which Oedipus and Antigone 
take part with the Chorus. The essence of a xoupos, as defined by 
Aristotle (Poet. 12), was that the Zyric strains of the chorus should 
alternate with the utterances of one or more of the actors. The actor's 
part in the xoyuos might be lyric, as here in the Parodos and in the first 
Koppos (510—548); or it might preserve the ordinary metre of dialogue, 
as in the second koupos (1447—1499), where the choral lyrics are inter- 
spersed with iambic trimeters spoken by Oedipus and Antigone. 
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OIAITIOTS. 


TEKNON uddov yépovtos “Avtuyovn, Tivas 

XSpous adlyne? 4 tivwv dvdpav TOW ; 

tls TOV TAaVYATHY Oidizovy Ka ypepav 

Tv vov omaviotots SéFerar Swpypacw ; 

opukpov pev eEartovvTa, TOV opKpov SO Ere 5 
petov f€povta, Kal Tod e€apKovv €mot- 

atépyew yap ai mafar we yw ypdvos Evvav 


L=cod. Laur. 32. 9 (first half of eleventh century). r=one or more of the later 
Mss. This symbol is used where a more particular statement is unnecessary. ‘ MSS.,” 
after a reading, means that it is in all the mss. known to the editor. 

4 dwpipacw MSS., Swphwact Elmsley, Blaydes. At the end of a verse the vd éped- 


Scene :—A?t Colonus in Attica, a little 
more than a mile north-west of the acro- 
polis of Athens. The back-scene shows 
the sacred grove of the Eumenides, luxu- 
riant with ‘laurel, olive, vine’ (v. 17). 
Near the middle of the stage ts seen a rock 
(v. 19), affording a seat which is supposed 
to be just within the bounds of the grove 
(v. 37). The hero Colonus is perhaps 
represented by a statue on the stage (59 
rove, cp. 65). 

The blind Oxevieus (conceived as coming 
into Attica from the W. or N.-W.) enters 
on the spectators left, led by ANTIGONE. 
fle is old and way-worn ; the haggard 
face bears the traces of the self-inflicted 
wounds (dvarpbcorrov, v. 286): the gard 
of both the wanderers betokens indigence 
and hardship (vv.747 ff. ; Svomwels cTons, 
v. 1597). After replying to his first ques- 
tions, his daughter leads him to the rocky 
seat (Vv. 19). 

1—116 Prologue. Oecedipus has sat 
down to rest, when a man of the place 
warns him that he is on holy ground. It 
is the grove of the Eumenides. At that 
word, Oedipus knows that he has found 
his destined goal ; and, when the stranger 
has gone to summon the men of Colonus, 
invokes the goddesses.—Steps approach ; 
Oedipus and his daughter hide them- 
selves in the grove. 

1 yépovtos. Sophocles marks the 
length of interval which he supposes 
between the O. 7. and the O. C. by v. 
398, yépovra 8 dpboiv pdadpov ds véos 


mwéoy. In the O. 7. Oedipus cannot be 
imagined as much above 40,—his two 
sons being then about 15 and 14, his two 
daughters about 13 and 12 respectively. 
It was ‘long’ after his fall when Creon 
drove him into exile (437, 441). It would 
satisfy the data of both plays to suppose 
that about 20 years in the life of Oedipus 
have elapsed between them. 

*Avriyévy. An anapaest can hold only 
the first place in a tragic trimeter, unless 
it is contained in a proper name, when it 
can hold any place except the sixth. Soph. 
has the name ’Avrvyévn only four times in 
iambics. Here, in 1415, and in Azz, 11 the 
anapaest holds the fifth place; in O. C. 
507, the 4th. But Eur. prefers the ana- 
paest of ’Avrvyévy in the 4th place: see 
Ph. 88, 757, 1264, 1323, 1465, 1636 (4th 
place) as against 58, 1476, 1588 (5th). 
The anapaest must be wholly in the proper 
name: hence Eur. 7. A. 1570 é@\ege 8’, 
Onpoxrdv’”Apregu mat Avéds was amended by 
Porson, édeke &, © Onpoxrév’” Apreuts Acés. 

2 Xpovs, like Joca, vaguely, ‘region’ 
(so O. Z. 798): but sing. x@pos below (16, 
37, 54), of a definite spot. Oed. already 
knows that they are near A¢hens (25), 
but it is time that the day’s journey was 
ended (20); will this rural region—or 
town—supply their needs if they halt? 
The exordium has something of a Ho- 
meric tone,—due not merely to the form 
of the question (like that of Odysseus on 
awakening in Phaeacia, Od. 6. 119, and 
in Ithaca, Od. 13. 200 réwy aire Bporay 


OIAITOY= ETTI 
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OEDIPUS. 


Daughter of the blind old man, to what region have we 


come, Antigone, or what city of men? 


Who will entertain the 


wandering Oedipus to-day with scanty gifts? Little crave I, 
and win yet less than that little, and therewith am content; for 
patience is the lesson of suffering, and of the years in our long 


kuoTixéy is usually written, even when the next v. begins with a consonant. 5 opuxpod 


els yatay txdvw;), but also to the epic 
phrase avdpa@v wédw (7. 17. 737 etc.). 

3 mdavytnv: cp. Eur. Heracl. 878 
Eévor wavytny exer’ GOduov Biov. The 
word is not in itself opprobrious: in 123 
it is merely opp. to éyxwpos: cp. Plat. 
Rep. 371 D Kadotpev...tovs...rhavyras émt 
Tas moNels, é€umdpovs. In O. 7. 1029 
mrdvys, said by Oed. to the Corinthian, 
takes its colour from the added ém 67- 
telg, ‘a vagrant hireling.’ 

4 omavirrois, made scanty, given 
scantily: so Philostratus (circ. 235 A.D.) 
p: 611 dpwya...cranordiv, ‘rare.’ This 
implies oravifw 7: as=‘to make a thing 
scanty’ or rare, which occurs in Greek of 
the 2nd cent. B.c. (Philo Byzant. De sep- 
tem mirabil. 4): cp. Shaksp. Lear 1. 1. 
281 ‘you have obedience scanted.’ For 
a different use see Strabo 15.727 (a land) 
omavicTn Kaptots, ‘poor’ in..., implying 
omavifw rwd as=‘to make one needy,’ 
whence the perf. pass. éoravicwel’ dpuryav 
(Aesch. fers. 1024): and here again cp. 
Shaksp. Merch. 2. 1. 17 ‘if my father 
had not scanted me.’ 

SéEerav: Xen. Azad. 5. 5. 24 teviors... 
déxeoOar: Plat. Legg. gig A xatahiceow 
dyamntats dexduevos. 

Swprjpacwy, food, and shelter for the 
night: Od. 14. 404 és KNoiny dyaryov Kal 
£elyia Ska (whereas dpa, or Eewhia d@pa, 
in Hom. usu.=special presents, as of 
plate or the like, Od. 24. 273). 

5 éarotvra, ‘asking earnestly.’ This 
compound has a like force in O. 7. 1255, 
Trach. 10; and so the midd. below, 586, 
1327. Cp. égeplerat, straztly enjoins, Az. 
795. In prose, the special sense of éavreiy 
was ‘to demand the surrender of’ aperson, 
answering to éxd.dévac: Antiph. or. 6 § 27 
el...0epdmovras é&arrodor un 7Oedov éxOu- 
ddvat. opiKpod is better than puKxpod, 


since the rhetorical émavagopd (cp. 610, 
O.7.25)needsthesame form in both places. 
xpos having prevailed in later Attic (as 
in Xen. and the orators), our MSS. in the 
tragic texts often drop the o. But, metre 
permitting, tragedy preferred cuuxpds. In 
Soph. fr. 38 ef puxpds ay Ta patra viK}- 
oas éyw, the word=‘of short stature,’ 
in which sense //. 5. 801 too has Tudevs 
Tot puxpds ev énv déuas, though in 17. 
757 outxpyor. Curtius (tym. p. 622), 
comparing omukrnp and muxrnp, remarks 
that analogy speaks for the antiquity of 
the o in oukpos, while it is possible that 
the ~ was not original, but arose from 
some other sound. 

6 dépovra = pepoyevov: O. 7. 590 
wavT’ avev poBou pépw: cp. 1411. Kal 708’. 
As kal ovTos (like e¢ zs, esque), or kal TadTa, 
introduces a strengthening circumstance 
(Her. 6. 11 elvae dovdNoioL, Kal TovTowor ws 
dpnmérynot), so here kal rode marks the 
last step of a climax. Some edd. point 
thus, Pépovra’ taking é£apKoiv as = éEapkel, 
‘and that suffices me’: but this (a) sup- 
poses a very harsh ellipse of éort, (4) 
maims the rhythm, (c) weakens the force 
of the series cpuxpdv—pelov — éEapxodv. 
épol after Oldéarour : cp. 1329: as O. 7.535 
Tihs EuHs after rood rav Opds (like 7r.1073f.): 
Ai. 865 pvdjocowa after Alas Opoe?: Plat. 
Luthyphro 5 A 0bvbé rw dv Siapépor HvOv- 
Ppwv trav TONGr...el wy eldelnv. 

7 otépyev, absol., cp. 519, Dem. De 
Cor.§ 112 et 6€ pnow odros, devédrw, Kayo 
orépéw kal olwrhoouwa: usu. with accus., 
as Ph. 538 davdykn mpotuabov orépyety 
kakd. Like orépyew, aivety is sometimes 
absol. in this sense (Eur. Suppl. 388 «av 
pev Oéd\wowv alvécat), but ayamdy almost 
always takes a clause with 67, ed or édv 
(Od. 21. 289 obK dyamds 6 Exndos... | Saivu- 
got), or an accus. at mdQar: Her. 1. 
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pakpos OwdoKer Kal TO yevvatov TpiTov. 

GAN, @ TéKxvov, Oaknow et Tia Bdeéres 

Hh mpos BeBydow 7 mpos adroeow Dear, fe) 
aoTHoov pe Ka€idpycor, as TvIdue0a 

6mov mor éopev’ pavOavew yap nKopev 

E€vou Tpos acTav, av © dkovowpe Tehew. 


ANTITONH. 
matep Tadattwp Oidimrovs, mipyou mev ot 
vA 4 i > 3 > ’ 
TOW OTéyovcW, WS aT OupdTov, Tpddw ~~ 15 


B, and others: suxpod L, A, etc. 


9 @dxow Mss., which Elmsley 


keeps, with the older edd.: @dxnow Seidler, and so most of the recent edd. This 
conject. is also in R (cod. 34, Riccardian Library, a Ms. of the r6th cent., acc. to 
P. N. Pappageorgius, Fahkrb. f. Class. Phil., suppl. xiii. p. 406, 1883), » having 


been written over o. by a corrector. 
Brunck, Elms., and most edd. 


11 mv@oiuefa Mss., Campbell: ru@wueba 
13 dy 6] &, which is not in the Mss., was sup- 


plied by Elmsley. The mss. have either dv (as L and A), or xdv (as B), The double 


207 Ta O€ mor Tabjuara édyTa axdpiTa 
pabnuara yéyove: Aesch. Ag. 177 Tov 
mde. udbos | Oévra kupiws exe. 6 Xpd- 
vos, the time (through which I live), at- 
tending on me (€vvdév) in long course 
(pakpds). Cp. O. 7. 963 (Polybus died 
of disease) kal TO paxpy ye cummerpovjme- 
vos xpdvw, ‘and of the long years which 
he had told.’ For twvdv cp. O. 7: 863 
el poor Evvelyn...uotpa: Az. 622 mada... 
évrpopos auépa: Pind. Pyth. 4. 157 70 
pe ynpaov mépos aduxlas | audurone?. 

8B diSdoKe, verb agreeing with nearest 
subject: cp. Anz. 830, 1133: [Xen.] Resp. 
Athen. (circ. 420 B.C.) 1 § 2 dixalws adrode 
kal ol mévnres kal 6 Sijuos mdéov exe: 
Plat. Symp. 190 C ai Timal yap avrots Kal 
lepd Ta mapa T&v avOpdrwy hpavltero : 
Cic. Ad Att. 9. 10, 2 nihil libri, nihil 
litterae, nihil doctrina prodest. tplrov, 
as completing the lucky number: Az. 
1174 Kouas éuas Kal Thode Kal cavrod 
tplrov: O. 7. 581 (where see n.). 

9 @dknow is in itself a correct 
form. Odaknots (Oaxéw) is (1) the act of 
sitting, (2) the means of sitting, as 
olknows (olkéw) is (1) the act of dwell- 
ing, (2) the house. It is not found 
elsewhere, but cp, Soph. PA. 18 7Alov 
Si | wapecriv evOdxnors, a twofold 
means of sitting in the sun. With the 
MS. reading O@dkoirw construe :—orfodv 
be 7 mpos Odxos BeByrous, el Ta (Odxor) 
Bdéres, etc. (We could not render e 
Twa Béres ‘if thou seest any man,’ since 


the need for a halt did not depend on that 
condition.) This is a construction much 
less clear and simple than that with 
Oaxnow. BeB7ydows may have induced the 
change of @axnow into Pao. 

10 BeBrAows, neut. plur. (cp. aBarwv 
dmoBds, 167), places which may be trod- 
den, profana, opp. to lepd, d@ixra: cp. 
fr. 86. 6 dewds yap Eprew mdodros &s Te 
TrdBara | kal mpds BEBnra (Vater’s correc- 
tion of kal mpds ra Bard) : Bekker Anecd. 
325.13 aBEBnda Ta dBara xwpla Kal iepa 
kal uh Tots Tuxodor Baca, wovors dé Tots 
Oepamevouct Tovs Geovs. BEBnXa dé EXéyero 
Ta pH dora pnd lepd> ottrw Lopoxdys. 
(This ignores the classical use of dcvos as 
opp. to lepds: in Ar. Lys. 743 dovov 
xwplov =BéBnrov.) In Eur. Her. 404 Kal 
BéBnr\a Kal Kexpuyméva | Moya = oracles 
to which access was easy, as opp. to 
those hidden in temple-archives. 

W mpos aAceow does not necessarily 
imply entrance on the ddAon. But the 
contrast with mpds BeBydovs is unmeaning 
unless Oed. thinks of a seat om sacred 
ground, and not merely wear it. So 
Antigone, who recognises the grove as 
sacred (16), seats him within it (19). This 
grove at Colonus was aoriBés (126) be- 
cause the cult of the Eumenides so 
prescribed. Sacred groves were often open 
to visitors, as was the xuk\orepes ddcos of 
the Nymphs, with an altar ‘ whereon all 
wayfarers were wont to make offerings,’ 661 
mavres émippéseckov ddtrar (Od. 17. 208). 


—— ee 
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fellowship, and lastly of a noble mind.—My child, if thou seest 
any resting-place, whether on profane ground or by groves of 
the gods, stay me and set me down, that we may inquire where 
we are: for we stand in need to learn as strangers of denizens, 
and to perform their bidding. 


ANTIGONE, 
Father, toil-worn Oedipus, the towers that guard the city, 
to judge by sight, are far off; 


crasis xav for kal a ay is not a difficulty (cp. Ar. 7%. 90 xav déy, Eur. Her. 173 
xovv péow xpdvos, Theocr, 1. 109 xwdwus, Hippon. fr. 30 xadmé\\wv): and xay is 


preferred by Blaydes. 
toties apud tragicos excidit.’ 


Wakefield (‘non male fortasse,’ 


Hence Pausanias sometimes mentions that 
a particular d\cos was zof open to the 
public. At Megalopolis, in the precinct of 
Zeus Philios, there was an dAgos of which 
he says, és ev 67 70 évrds €codos ovK torw 
avOpwros (8. 31. 5). At Pellene, again, 
there was a walled a\oos of Artemis So- 
teira; @co0d0s re mq Tots lepefow aw 
ve ovdevl tor avOpwrwv (7. 27. 3). 

11 é&(Spvcov, place me in a seat; cp. 
éx in é£0pGdw (to render dp0dv). é&ldpucor, 
without addition, could hardly mean, 
‘seat me apart,’ z.e. out of the path. In 
Eur. fr. 877 (the only other example 
of é&dptw) it is the context which 
fixes this sense, Tyho0 yap olkwy Biorov 
é&vépvodunv, ‘I fixed the seat of my life 
far apart from men’s homes.’ 

mv0wpe0a,  muolueAa is impossible 
here. After a primary tense, the optative 
in a final clause with ws, d7rws, etc., occurs 
only :—(1) in Homeric Greek, where the 
case is merely imaginary: Od. 17. 250 Tév 
mor éywv... | d&w THN LOakns, iva por Blo- 
tov roNvy ddgpot: ‘him some day I will take 
far from Ithaca,—so that (if I should do so) 
he might bring me large gain,’-—implying, 
ei ayo, GApo dv. (2) After words ex- 
pressing an aspiration or prayer (and not, 
like orjoov here, a simple order): Aesch. 
Lum. 297 @dOot, kdvew 5é kat mpdowber 
dv Oeds, | 6rws yévorro...uTHpios: ‘may 
she come—and a god hears e’en afar— 
that [so] she might prove my deliverer.’ 
Aesch. Suppl. 670 ff., by which Campb. 
defends ru@olueGa, would come under.(2), 
if the text were certain, but there Tws is a 
v.l. for ws. (3) More rarely, where the 
primary tense implies a secondary : Dem. 


But, as Elmsley says, ‘veri similius est excidisse 6’, quod 
In O. 7. 749 dy 8’ is a variant for & 5’ dy, and there, 
as here, it has been preferred by most of the recent edd. 
written dv, which a corrector changed to dv. 

Linwood), 


In L the rst hand had 
15 oréyovow MSS.: orépovow 
followed by Wunder, Hartung, 


Ln Androt. § 11 rovrov éxeu Tov Tpdmrov 6 
vouos...va pndée meoOjvat und’ égararn- 
Ojvar yévoir’ érl Te Shum: ‘ the law stands 
thus [=was made thus], that the people 
might not even have the power’ etc.: 2.¢. 
éxet implies éré6n. 

12 pavOdverv...rKopwev, we have come 
to learning,=are in such plight that we 
must learn: the infin. as after verbs of 
duty or fitness (dpelAw, mpooyjKe, etc.). 
Cp. O. T. 1158 els 768’ HEeus (sc. els 7d 
6\éc Oa). 

13 £évoi mpds dorav: cp. the address 
of Oedipus the King to the Theban elders 
(O. 7. 216 ff.), esp. vv. 222 f., vv 8’, 
Uorepos yap dords els dorovs TENG, | buiv 
Tpopwva K.T.d. 

14 Oi8lrovs, the more frequent voc. 
(cp. O. Z. 405 crit. n.): but Oldirov below, 
557, 1346. Athens is a little more thana 
mile s.z. of Colonus. The picture which 
Sophocles meant amipyot to suggest 
probably included both the Acropolis—-a 
beautiful feature in the view—and the 
line of city-walls with their towers. So 
the city-walls of Thebes are mépyo, Ant. 
122.—ol at the end of the verse: cp. 
OWE A208; HEI 8735) 17. S10. 

15 otéyovcw, the reading of all Mss., 
is probably right. It is true that in class. 
Greek oréyw usually means either (1) 
‘cover,’ ‘conceal,’ as £7. 1118 dyyos... 
coua...créyov, or (2) ‘keep out,’ as 
Aesch. Theb. 216 mipyov oréyew etixerbe 
moréutov Sdpuv. But the first sense+- 
‘cover ’—might easily pass into ‘ protect,’ 
and Xen. Cyv. 7. 1. 33 has al aomldes 
...oTeyafouot Ta owyara. Wakefield’s 
oréhovery (‘girdle’) is specious ; we have 
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xapos 8 68 ipds, as odd’ eixdoat, Bovov 
dddvns, edatas, améhov' TuKVOTTEpPOL 
elow KAT avToV EvoTOMOVa anddves’ 
ov Koa Kaprbov ToVd én a&€atov TéTpov* 


\ x € , ies / eQzr 
Pakpav yap WS YEpovTL TpovaTadns OOOV. 
7 


20 


Ol. Kabilé viv pe cal dvdacoe TOY Tudhov. 


AN. 
OL 
AN. 
Ol. 
AN. 
Ol. 


Blaydes. 


edd.: ws émetxdoa Blaydes. 


orepdvwpa or orepavn mipywv (Ant. 122, 
Eur. Hec. 910), BaBvAdva...relxeow éore- 
pdvwoe (Dionys. Periegetes 1006), d7rdo- 
ow Meyddn modus eorepdvwra (Paus. 9. 
15). But it does not follow that mvbpyor 
mo\w orépovow could stand. orépw 
never occurs as=‘to be set around,’ but 
either as (1) ‘to set around’—dv0y 
mepl Kepadiv orépers, or (2) ‘to crown ?— 
avOecr Kepadhy orépers, —sometimes in the 
fig. sense of ‘honouring,’ as with liba- 
tions or offerings (Azz. 431 etc.). os da 
oppatoy, sc. elkdoot, to judge from sight 
(alone), without exact knowledge: schol. 
ws €or é€xk mpodWews Tekunpacbal: cp. 
Thuc. 1. 10 elkdterOar ard Tijs pavepas 
dWews, to be estimated by the mere exter- 
nal aspect. 

16 xpos 8 88 ipds. Cp. Plato 
Phaedr. 230 B, where Socrates recognises 
the sacred character of the spot by the 
Ilissus: Nuuddv ré rev Kal ’Axedgou 
lepdv amd T&v Kop&v Te kal d-yadudrwy (the 
votive dolls and images) @oxey elvas. 
There, too, 7d cUoxiov was a feature. 

as oad’ elxdoat, A’s reading, is prefer- 
able to és dareuxcoar, which would imply a 
more diffident guess. The poet of Colonus 
intends that the sacred character of the 
grove should at once impress the Theban 
maiden; and cdga is confirmed by the 
emphasis of dd@vys, éXalas, dumédov. It 
has been objected that cada is inconsistent 
with elkdoat. But it merely expresses the 


5 Cv ovver ov pablew pe det TOdE 
XKpovov pev OVVYEK OV [La p : 
exers Sidd€ar Oy pr orrow kabéoraper ; 
Tas your “A@yvas oida, Tov S€ yapor ov. 
Tas yap Tis NVoa TOUTS y Huy eurdpwr. 25 
GN dotis 6 TOT0S 7 paIw poovod ToL; 
vai, TEKVOV, ElmEep eat y e€oLKHOULOS. 


16 ipdc L (cp. crit. n. on O. 7. 1379), Dind., Campb.: tepds most edd. 
—s odd’ eikdoa A, V*, Ald., Elms., Wunder. 
with a written over ¢ by the first corrector (S). 
21 vw Brunck, viv L (as usual), with most of the 


kal cad’ elkdoar R. ws apeckdoa L, 
as dmeKxdoat most of the Mss. and 


speaker’s own belief that her guessis right; 
as we can say, ‘a certain conjecture.’ In 
L’s reading, as apexdoat, it seems more 
likely that a second ¢ should have been lost 
than that 7 should have become ¢. For 
the constr. with ds, cp. 77. 1220 ws 7 
érexagew éué. ws is omitted below, 152. 
Bptwv takes a dat. in its literal sense of 
‘sprouting’ (Bpver dvOet 77. 17. 56), but 
either a dat. (as Ar. ud. 45) or a gen. 
in its figurative sense of ‘being full.’ 
[Plat.] Axiochus 371 C dpOovor ev par 
maykaprov yoris Spvovar (evidently pieced 
together from some poet), 

17 dprédov. Cyril (Yerem. Homil. 4. 
41), speaking of the later pagan practice, 
says, els dNon Orav putedwor EVa, purev- 
ovow ov Ta Kaptopépa, ov TUKHY OVS GuU- 
meov, GAG povoy TéepYews Xapw dkapmra 
é’d\a. But in earlier times, at least, ra 
kaptrodopa were not rare in sacred groves ; 
cp. Xen. Amad. 5. 3. 12 (referring to the 
shrine of the Ephesian Artemis at Scillus) 
mept © avrov Tov vaov adoos juepwv dév- 
Spwv épurevdn, boa éorl TpwkTd wpata. 
Paus. 1. 21. 7 (in an ddoos of Apollo 
at Athens) dévipwy Kal udpwy Kal doa 
Tov akdprov douns mapéxeral Twa 7%) Oéas 
noovny. 

TuKvoTTepor, poet. for muxval, the 
second element being equivalent to a 
separate epithet, mrepodooa: cp. 717 
éxaroumddwr Nyppdwy, 1055 duo rddovs, 
O. T. 846 oldfwvos dnp, a lonely way- 
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and this place is sacred, to all seeming,—thick-set with laurel, 
olive, vine; and in its heart a feathered choir of nightingales 


makes music. 


So sit thee here on this unhewn stone; thou hast 


travelled a long way for an old man. 


OE. Seat me, then, and watch over the blind. 
AN. If time can teach, I need not to learn that. 
OE. Canst thou tell me, now, where we have arrived ? 
AN. Athens I know, but not this place. 
OE. Aye, so much every wayfarer told us. 
AN. Well, shall I go and learn how the spot is called ? 
OE. Yes, child,—if indeed ’tis habitable. 
other Mss. 23 drov Vat.: éryn F, R?: Sox the others. 


most of the Mss.; but Elms. cites ro#ré y’ from F (15th cent.). 
written over 7), R?: mov L?: zo: the others. 


elmep éorly B, and a few more: 


elrep yy’ éorly Brunck. 


25 rors y’] Todrov 

26 rn F (with o« 
27 clzep éort y’ L with most Mss., 
elcoixjorwos Hartung. 


farer (where see n.). 
as ‘thickly-feathered’ would be unmean- 
ing here. The many nightingales, heard 
to warble from the thick covert, argue 
the undisturbed sanctity of the inner 
grove. Antigone notices an indication 
which her blind father can recognise. 8’ 
is elided at the end of the verse, as O.7. 
29 (n.), so also 7’, as 26. 1184 etc., and 
once Tabra, 2b. 332: cp. below, 1164. 

20 as yépovtTt with pakpdv: cp. Plat. 
Soph. 226C raxeiav, ws éuol, oxéyuy émt- 
Tatreis (‘a rapid process of thought for 
such as I am’): Rep. 389D cwppocdrys 4é, 
ws mANnOer, ob TA ToLdde weyioTa; ‘for the 
mass of men, are not the cardinal points 
of temperance such as these?’ Cp. 76. 
mpovotadys, hast fared forward: a com- 
pound not found elsewhere in Trag., ex- 
ceptin Aesch. 7420. 415 Alky...viv mpooreén- 
Xerat, sends him forth as her champion. 

22 xpovov...otver’. O. 7: 857 f.: Her. 
3. 122 elvexév Te XpyudTwv dpéets dmaons 
THs ‘EANdOos (if it is merely a question of 
money): Antiphon or. 5 § 8 Kay dvwpus- 
Tos wpiv...émirpéwaumt..., EveKd ye TOU 
muorevew, ‘I would leave the verdict to 
you, though you were unsworn, if it were 
only a question of confidence.’ 

23 Grow, since Kalécrayey implies 
HKomuev: cp. 227, 476: on the same prin- 
ciple. ’OAvurlage (not ’OAuumiace) mapet- 
vat, Thue. 3. 8. 

24 yodtv: ‘well (ofv), I know Athens 
(ye), but not this place’ Cp. £7. 233 
add’ ovv etvola y’ avd&, ‘well, it is in 
kindness that 1 speak.’ 

25 ‘ply as a trochee is frequent in 


Such an epithet ¢ 


Soph. (Ellendt counts 26 instances), but 
does not occur in Eur., nor in Aesch., 
except in Lum. 347, where Porson’s duly 
for auiy seems necessary. Modern edd., 
with Dind., usu. write july: others, as 
Nauck and Ellendt, would always write 
nw, for which the old grammarians 
afford some warrant (cp. Chandler, Accent. 
znd ed. § 673): while others, again, 
would distinguish an emphatic july from 
a non-emphatic ju (cp. Hadley and 
Allen, Greek Gram. § 264). 

26 dAN Goris 6 TOTS. The tribrach 
is divided like that in Eur. Phoen. 511 
€\ObyT|a atv omdlous, where oty coheres 
closely with dmdo1s, as 6 with réros. But 
even where no such cohesion exists, a 
tribrach may be broken after the second 
syllable if it is also broken after the first: 
e.g. déorowa, od T45’ Empakas ob yvwuns 
drep.is correct, Cp.. 2. On O78 37. 
qj po&0w, deliberative subjunct., of which 
the aor. is more frequent than the pres.: 
so O. T. 364 elrw: see on O. T. 651. 

27 éouKrjouos, capable of being 
made into a dwelling-place, ‘habitable,’ 
here implying ‘inhabited.’ Adjectives 
with the suffix ovo properly denote 
adaptability. They were primarily formed 
from substantives in -ot-s, as xpyot-jo-s, 
fitted for use, from xpjors. The noun 
éfolknots is found only in the sense of 
‘emigration,’ Plat. Lege. 704, 850B. 
But as from lmmdtowac was formed 
immd-oiuos, though no tracts occurs, 
so é£orxjoiuos here is taken directly from 
éforxely as=‘to make into a dwelling- 
place’ (Thuc. 2. 17 é&w«70n). olknowpos 
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AN. GAN éort pny olKntds* olomar de dey 


ovdev ; 


méhas yap avopa TOVdE V@V Opa. 


Ol. 7 Seb po TporaretxovTa kd€oppdpevor ; 30 
AN. Ka on) pev ou Trapovra.” Xo TL wou héyew 
evKaupov éorw, ened’, ws avnp ode. 
Ol. o few’, dove Toe 77s umép T é0u 
avTnS P opdons ovvex’ nly alovos Ai 
aKoTds mpoonKes dv ddnrovpev ppdca— 35 
EENOS. 


id \ Dy , 7 a € A > A tN “8 
TT pw ee TA 77 en EO Rees of ni € PES 


ee 
OI. ris & eof o 
BE. 


EXels yap X@pov 0vX ayvov marew. 
Gpos ; TOU Gea vopilerat 5 
aOtxros ovd oiknTds’ at yap EupoBor 

Beat of exovor, [ns te Kal SKdrov Kdpar. 


40 


380 mpoorelxovTa MSS., mpocorelxovra Dindorf ; Cp. 320, and cr. n. On \O.PaansOs 


32 davip] avyp Mss., Aldine. 


85 7év Mss., Campbell: oy Elms., and most edd. 


Tr. 47 is the only other place where, in iambics, Soph. uses the art. for the relative 


pron. without metrical necessity: 


as=‘habitable’ occurs in later Greek. 
Just as étouxjoiuos is practically equiva- 
lent to olxyrés here, so Silius speaks of 
the Capitoline as ‘seperzs habitabile 
saxum,’ alluding to the actual shrines on 
it (1. 541). Cp. ddwouwos Batis (Aesch. 
Ag. 10), tidings of an actual, not merely 
possible, capture. This poet. use is the 
converse of that by which dppnros could 
mean ‘unspeakable,’ or imvictus, ‘uncon- 
querable,’ 

28 GAN eoth pry, ‘nay, but it zs in- 
habited.’? Aesch. Pers. 233 (in a reply) 
adAa phy twep’, ‘nay, but he was eager’ 
(to take this very city). Especially in 
rejecting an alternative: Eur. Helen. 
1047 GAN’ obde phy vais eorw, ‘nay, but 
neither is there a ship.’ 

80 Impatient for more light, Oed. 
asks, ‘Is he coming forth towards us,— 
so that it is really needless for thee to 
move?’ 8eipo denotes the goal, mpoo- 
the direction, and é§- the starting-point. 
dedpo goes with both participles, which 
form a single expression, =" coming /o- 
wards us from the abodes’ implied by 
olxntds (28). Cp. Az. 762 am’ olkwv... 
é€opuwmevos. Other explanations are:— 
(1) ‘approaching’ (defpo being taken 
with mpooor. only) ‘and setting out,’ as 


see below, vv. 304, 747, 1258: O. 7. 1379, 1427: 
Ant. 1086: Tr. 47, 381, 728: Al. 1144: Ph. 14. 


The gen. plur. ray for wy occurs 


a ‘prothysteron’ for 
approaching.’ This is impossible. (2) 
‘Moving, and fastening, hither’: but 
this obliterates é&-, and strains épuapevor. 

31 kal Sy, ‘already’: Ar. Av. 175 
TIEI. BréWor karw. BM. kal 67) Bdérw. 
pev ody, ‘nay rather’ (?mo); Ar. Zg. 13 
NI. Néye ov. AH. ov ev ovp déye. 

83 @ ftv. The Ionic voc. occurs 
even without metrical necessity, Eur. 
LI. T. 798 &eiv’, od dixalws: Soph. rarely 
uses feivos except in voc.: ror4n. ‘tbiép 
T enod=Urep euod Te: as OM 258 
(where see n.), Kupo 7° éy= eye Te KUpa: 
Ph. 1294. Cp. Tennyson's lines ‘To the 
Princess Frederica’: ‘O you that were 
eyes and light to the King till he past 
away | From the darkness of life.’ Azz. 
989 (of the blind Teiresias and his guide) 
Ov €& évds BNérovTe. 

34 f. otvey’.. -ppdoras : that thou hast 
come near, altos okomds Sv (=TovTwY a) 
aSnAodpev, an opportune inquirer into 
our doubts, ppacat, so as to explain 
(epexegetic infin., cp. 50). okomds has 
its ordinary sense of ‘scout’ (cp. n. on 
297). Oedipus supposes that the man 
has been sent to make inquiry. tovtev 
is objective gen. after oxomds. 

85 dv, by attract.: O. Z. 788 av... 


‘setting out and 
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AN. Nay, inhabited it surely is;—but I think there is no 
need ;—yonder I see a man near us. 


OE. 


Hitherward moving and setting forth? 


AN. Nay, he is at our side already. Speak as the moment 


prompts thee, for the man is here. 


Enter STRANGER (a man of Colonus). 


OE. Stranger, hearing from this maiden, who hath sight 
for herself and for me, that thou hast drawn nigh with timely 
quest for the solving of our doubts— 


ST: 


Now, ere thou question me at large, quit this seat; for 


thou art on ground which ’tis not lawful to tread. 


OE. 
Si 


And what is this ground ? 
Ground inviolable, whereon none may dwell: for the 


To what deity sacred ? 


dread goddesses hold it, the daughters of Earth and Darkness. 


thrice; below, v. 304 guide? mravaoba, Tdv éxetvos dtwy: 
lepd, Tav 6 mavTd\nuwv éyw: Ant. 1086 BéBaa, Trav od 


O. ZT. 1379 ayeduad? 


Oddrros odx vmeKkdpapel. 


A recollection of these passages. may have led a copyist to write rév here also. 
36 viv L, with most of the ss., and so Dindorf, Wunder, Schneidewin, Wecklein; 


vw Elmsley, Blaydes, Campbell. 


the Mss.), though in y. 106 it has, like the rest, oxdérov. 


40 oxérov A, oxkérove L (with most of 


Some mss. of Eur. give 


ixounv =(rovrwr) ad ixdunv. a&dndodpev. 
Since dén\éw=to be ddydos, (as drew 
to be dzreiOys, adxoouéw to be dkoopos,) 
the form strictly implies that dén)os 
could mean, ‘not seezzg clearly’: but 
an act. sense nowhere occurs, for in Eur. 
Or. 1318 xpba & dinky Tov dedpayéve 
mépt means, ‘faces wherein the deeds 
cannot Je read’ (not, ‘which seem to 
know nought of them’). Cp. the verbs 
formed from the active use of verbal 
adjectives which were primarily passive, 
as dd\aoréw, to be unforgetting, drAnréw, 
to be impatient (O. 7. 515). Con- 
versely, dn\dw, ‘to make didos,’ some- 
times verges on the sense, ‘to de d7dos’ 
(Ant. 20, 242). 

86 As 78 shows, the man who has 
just entered is supposed to belong to Co- 
lonus, which, like the rest of Attica, was 
subject to the king of Athens (v.67). The 
designation &évos was probably suggested 
merely by & £etv’ in 33. rd mXelov’, ‘the’ 
details foreshadowed by the preamble. 
Isocr. or. 5 § 63 (in a rapid sketch of 
Conon’s career) kal ri Se? Tau melw dé- 
yew ; ‘and why dwell on the details?’ So 
in Soph. PA. 576 wh viv mw’ épn ra relov’, 
Tr. 731 ovyay dy dpudco ce Tov melw db- 
yov, the art. denotes ‘the’ sequel which 
the previous discourse promises. In Eur. 
Med. 609 ws ob Kpwodpar THYOE gor TH 


Seik 


mhelova, the gen. brings this out: ‘Enough 
—I will not dispute with thee on the fur- 
ther aspects of this matter.’ 

837 ovx ayvov tmarety. The poets can 
use ayvés either like lepds (e.g. Eur. Andr. 
253 ayvor réuevos), or, as here, like dacos. 
For the infin. active, cp. Plat. Phaed. 
62 B Adyos ov...pad.os ditdetv, Qo C NOyou 
... duvarod karavoncar: Eur. Med. 316 é- 
yes dkovoa. padbd« (audit mollia): 
Soph. O. Z. 792 d&rdnrov...opav, and n. 
on O. 7. 1204. 

38 Tod Oewv voplferar; ‘to which of 
the gods is it deemed to belong?’ After 
verbs of being thought, called, etc., the 
gen. expresses ‘belonging’ (1) to a pos- 
sessor, as here and Antz. 738 od rod Kpa- 
TobvTos 7 mods voulferar; or (2) to a 
class, as Eur. Andr. 12 Trav édevdepw- 
tarwy | olkwv vouicbeto’. With (x) here 
cp. the gen. of the deity after iepés (Plat. 
Phaed. 85 B lepos Tob avrot Ocod). 

39 dOuKros ovd’ olkyTds, sc. éorw, 
answering tis é00’ 6 x@pos; cp. 1274. 
dvavéos ov’ dpnvles ppdoas, Ph. 2 dorect- 
Tos ovd oixouuévn. The second question, 
TOU OeGy voulferas; is answered by ai yap 
eupoBor x.7.A, 

40 I's re kal Zkdrov Kdpar: as in 
Aesch. Hum. 416 they call themselves 
Nuxros alavfs réxva, and invoke parep 


Nvé (844): Aesch. does not name the 
2 
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, x ‘ ¥ > x ) , 4 
Ol. rtivev 70 cepvov ovop’ av evEaiunv Kdydov ; 
it \ , > c / b) / 4 > > ANS x 
ER. ras rdv? opdcas Evpevidas 6 y &vOad av 
4 if yx ’ > lal 4 
elo. ews vi: ada 8 addayov Kadd. 
> > \ \ € 4 oe 
OI. aN ttew pev Tov ikérny de€aiato- 
¢€ > y a al ty ts 7 > » 
ws ovx edpas yns THATS dv e€€Oouw’ ETL. 45 


> A lal 
EE. ti 8 é€ort tovro; 
=} 


OI. Evpdopas EvvOnpw’ Eurns. 


EE. adn’ ovd enot Tou Tovgavictavar modews 
ta'9 > X\ / , 3, oR > , , a 
dix’ earl Odpoos, mpiv y dv evdeiEw ti Spa. 
4 lal > “a id > > , 
OI. Tpos vuv Dear, o Eetve, BRYN pe OTYLAONS, 
ToLwvd GARTHY, wY GE TpOTTpPeTH dpacat. 50 


oxérous in Hec. 831, H. F. 563, and oxéros (acc.) in H. /. 1159, fr. 538. 


dv Mss., Suid., Eustath.; dv Vauvilliers. 


42 a] 
44 ad’ Drew] ews L, A, etc.: Deg, 


B, T, etc.—ev] Elmsley (on v. 28) conject. wiv, which Hartung reads: «’ av Burges: 


ue Blaydes: éué Nauck, Wecklein.—rdv] 76v6’ Mss. 


London ed. of 1747 (Elmns., praef. p. v.). 


7ov was first restored in the 
45 ws] dor’ Mss. But the scholium 


in L, éy@ yap ov dvacrjcouc évredbev, suggests that the scholiast read ds, not dor’. 
ws is due to Elmsley, whom recent edd. follow.—édpas yfjs] Tournier conject. édpas 


other parent. In Hesiod. Zheog. 184 
the mother is Earth, impregnated by the 
blood of Uranus,—the idea being that 
the Erinyes were called into life by the 
crime of a son (Zeus) against a father. 
Other versions made them daughters of 
Euonymé (a name for Earth) and Cronus 
(Epimenides af. Tzetzes on Lycophron 
406), or of Earth and Phorkys (z.e. the 
sea): cp. Welcker Grzech. Gotterl. 3. 81. 

41 tivwy...k\vov; of whom ‘hearing 
the august name might I make a prayer ? 
ze. ‘who may they be, whose name I am 
to hear, and to invoke?’ The optat. with 
dy gives areverential tone to the question: 
evtalunv dv refers to such propitiatory 
words of invocation as were uttered on 
approaching a shrine. The description 
has left the Theban stranger in doubt as 
to the particular deities meant. He might 
think of other ‘ Daughters of Darkness,’— 
as of the Kfpes (Hes. Zheog. 217), or of the 
Motpa,—whom the Eumenides of Aeschy- 
lus address as parpoxacvyyjra, children 
of the same mother, Nv& (Zum. 961). 

42 mdv0’ dpwoas, because no crime 
escapes their ken: Az. 835 f. rds del Te 
mapQévous | del 0 dpdoas mdvra Tay Bpo- 
Trois mdOn, | ceuvas "Epwis ravbrrodas. 
Hipevidas, the title of the Erinyes at 
Sicyon (Paus. 2. 11. 4), was not used 
by Aeschylus in his play of that name, 
unless with Herm. we assume that it was 
in a part of Athena’s speech which has 
dropped out after v. 1028. When Har- 


pocration says that the Athena of Aes- 
chylus, mpaitvaca tas "Epwias, Himevldas 
avéuacev, he perh. refers to such epithets 
as eUppoves (Lum. 992), tract, evOddpoves 
(1040), Deuval (1041). Demosthenes (or. 
23 § 66) uses the name in referring to the 
trial of Orestes. 

43 ddd\a 8 ddAdAaXod Kadd: schol, 
ddra dvduara map’ dros Kaha voulterac. 
Wunder and others quote Plut. 7hem. 
27 & Edve, vouo Siapépovew davOpdruwy: 
G@\\a & addots kad. This is against 
rendering, ‘but otherwhere [the folk 
would give them] other fair names.’ 
Near Megalopolis, on the road to Mes- 
sene, there was a shrine of the Maviac: 
Soxety 5é por, Oedy rev Hipevidwy éoriy 
émrlkAnots, Paus. 8. 34. 1. Aeschines 
gives the attributes of the Erinyes to the 
Ilowval (rovs AoeBnkéras...ératvew Kat 
koddgew daoly jupévars, or. I § 190). As 
at Athens they were Deuval, at Thebes 
they were Lorvcae (cp. 84). Another 
name was ’Apal (Hum. 417). 

44 tv seems right. It implies a 
thought answering, rather than opposed, 
to thew deEalaro: z. e. ‘gracious on their 
part may be the welcome, (as, on mine, 
the duty to remain is clear)’ : 2z0f, ‘gracious, 
indeed, may be their welcome, (dt, even 
if they should be stern, I must stay).’ 
Cp. the név, without a following 6é, which 
lightly emphasises rather than contrasts : 
Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 12 yw mer ovk olda (as 
others, perhaps, may). Tov tkérny, with- 


ee ee 
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OE. Who may they be, whose awful name I am to hear 
and invoke? 

ST. The all-seeing Eumenides the folk here would call 
them: but other names please otherwhere. 

OE. Then graciously may they receive their suppliant! for 
nevermore will I depart from my rest in this land. 

ST, What means this? O&. ’Tis the watchword of my fate. 

ST. Nay, for my part, I dare not remove thee without 
warrant from the city, ere I report what I am doing. 

OE. Now for the gods’ love, stranger, refuse me not, hapless 
wanderer that I am, the knowledge for which I sue to thee. 


vy éx: Musgrave, é5pas ye: Wecklein, édpas av (Ars Soph. em. p. 77): Nauck, éxiov 
yiis: Mekler, ws otx! ywpas riod’. 47 000 éudv ro L, L?, F: od’ éuot roe 
Seidler, and so most edd.: ovdé wévrow A, R, V*, Elms., Campbell: odd’ éudy re rv. 
48 cvdeléw ri dp] Schneidewin conject. évdely (sc. wos) TL 5pG: Nauck (formerly) 


evoeigw Tivi: F. Martin, é&d rh dpa. 
Tt dpay B, T. 
o €dpas, and dix’ to Tijcd’. 


Blaydes (with Vat.), évdelEw ri Spas. 
G. H. Miiller would change ri dp to wéde, modews (in 47) to 
49 viv L, A: vuv Elms., edd. 


évoelEw 


out we (which I should at least prefer to 
"ue or éue, if pev were changed), is more 
solemn: cp. 284 ddd’ womep aBes roy 
ixérnv. 8e€alaro, Ionic: so g21 mvdolaro, 
945 defolaro, O. ZT. 1274 dolaro, yw- 
golaro, where see n. 

45 os is clearly right. The dor’ of 
the mss. would mean, ‘ azd so’ (z.e. since 
they are the Eumenides). 
mean, ‘and in that case,’ z.e. ‘if they 
prove kind.’ os is best taken as simply 
causal, ‘for’ (schol. éya yap obK avaorn- 
couat), rather than as= ‘know that’ (Eur. 
Ph. 1664 KPEQN. os otris dudt rQd’ 
bypav Ohnoe kdvw). ys: cp. 668 Tac- 
de xépas| ...éravia, Eur. Helen. 797 
opas tdpov Todd’ aOdouvs ebpas éuds; 
dv éé\Oouw’; the optat. with dv calmly 
expresses a fixed resolve: cp. O. 7. 343 
ovk dv répa ppdcarme. 

46 7 8 éotl trottTo; ‘What means 
this?’ (cp. ré 0 ort; ‘what now?’ O. 7. 
319 n.). ‘What has this sudden re- 
solve to do with the mention of the Eu- 
menides??’ £vpdopds EvvOnw éuys. otv- 
Onua = something agreed upon (ov rlbeuac), 
as e.g. a military watchword (Her. 9. 98). 
Apollo had fold Oedipus that, when he 
reached a shrine of the Zeuval, then he 
should find rest (go). This was the avv- 
Onua, the sign preconcerted between them, 
which Oedipus has now recognised at 
Colonus (cp. éyvwka, 96). He calls zs 
own prayer (44 f.) the ctv@nua of his fate, 
because it embodies the two points of the 


It could not » 


ovvOnua,—‘ Here are the Eumenides,— 
here I stay.’ Campbell renders, ‘the 
word that sums my destiny,’ and seems to 
regard the notion of ‘sign’ as blended 
with that of ‘summary.’ But the two 
notions are distinct. ovv@nua is always 
parallel in sense with cuvri@euar as= ‘to 
concert’ (SovAjv, etc.), never with ouv- 
rlOnpus as= ‘to put briefly together.’ 

47 éuol is indispensable, while ovdé 
wero. would be weak. rotfayrordvar: 
the art. with the infin. (whether subject or 
object) is esp. frequent in the dramatists, 
for the simple reason that it was often 
metrically convenient : 442: Az. 114 Tépwus 
noe co. TO Spav: Ant. 78 7d yap | Bia 
mohitav Spav epuy aujnxavos. 

48 Sly’, like dvev or xwpls, ‘ without 
the sanction of’: Az. 768 Kal diya | kel- 
vey, ‘e’en without the gods’ help.’ Nauck 
objects to the position : but not less bold, 
at least, is O. Z. 1084 re | mor’ aos, Az. 986 
ovx baov rdxos | O77’ avrov akes...; evBelEo 
tt Spa, indicate what I am doing: 6pé is 
pres. indic.: Plat. Gorg. 488 A ixavas jor év- 
deiEat th ort Toro. Antiphon or. 6 § 37 
évoecléar TH Otkacrnply Ta adicjuara. The 
technical évdeés was an information laid 
against usurpers of public functions, or, 
in certain cases, against kaxodpyo. Schnel- 
dewin and Wecklein take 8p@ as subjunct., 
understanding,—‘ report the matter (ad 
ask) what I am to do’: but the idea of 
asking could not be supplied. 

49 fcive: 33. pnp atwdoys TovTwY 

any 


a 
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(2 > A Y¥ > > lal lol 
EE. oypawwe, KovK atysos ex y Eovd davel. 
Ol. ris €o0 6 yapos Snr &v @ BeByKaper ; 
EE. 60° oida Kayo wdvt emiotyoe KU. 
X@pos pev ipods mas 00 €aT: Exe d€ viv 
ELVOS Ilocedav: év 8 0 Tuppopos eds BS 
Turav Ipopnbevs: ov 8 emore(Bes toaov 
xGoves Kadeitar THTSE YadKOmOUS 60¢s, 
eperop, “AOnvav* ot d€ mrAnotou yvar 
Tovd. immotnv Kowvov evxovtar odiow 
apxynyov evar, Kal pépovor Tovvoma 60 
TO TOUVOE KOLVOV TAVTES WYOMAT EVOL. 


51 driyoo y’ (sic) x y’ L. There are other instances in L of 7’, y’, or & thus 
thrust in by the scribe: cp. vv.'52, 1279. By an opposite error B has drimos é 
éuod. 52 tic 5° 200’ L, A, Dindorf: ris éo@ B, Vat., and most edd. In vy. 


38 rls 5 &06” is fitting, but here rls éo6’. 


55 év 3 Mss.: 70’ Nauck, Wecklein. 


(genit. as after verbs of depriving) a oe 
mpootpéema (cp. Az. 831 Tocaird ce... 
mpooTpéTw), ppacat (epexegetic infin.) : 
deny me not the grace of the things for 
which I supplicate thee, that thou should- 
est declare them. Cp. 35, 

52 tls %o0’, z.e. ‘what is it called?’ 
In answer to the same query at v. 38 he 
had only learned that part of it was sa- 
cred. Cp. 26. 

53 Kdyd. We say :—‘What /know, 
you also shall know’ (80° oi8’ éyd, kal od 
émustnoe). The Greeks could say :— 
‘What / a/so (=I on my part) know, you 
(also) shall know.’ The second ‘also’ 
(xal) is absent here, since ov is wanting. 
Xen. Symp. 2.25 doxet wévrou por kal Ta 
Tov dvipav cuurbcia TadTa mhoxew crep 
kal Ta év yn pudueva. Antiphon or. 5 
§ 23 éfnreiro ovddy Te uaddov bd Tay ad- 
ov 7 Kal bm’ euod. So Soph. AZ. 1146 
ovre yap more | unrpds ob y’ HoOa waddov A 
kaod pidos. Cp. below, 870 (kame): AZ. 
525: Ant. 927. 

65 Ioceéav. Paus. 1. 30. 4 delxvu- 
tat d€ Kal x@pos Kkadov'pmevos Kodwvds “Ir- 
muos...Kai Bwuds Ioceddvos ‘Immlov cat 
*"AOnvas ‘Immias (1069), jpgov dé IeuplOov 
kal Onaéws (1593), Oldlmrodds re kal’ Adpd- 
otov. ‘This altar of Poseidon (émorarns 
Kodwvod 889) lies beyond the stage-scene 
(888). év 8° (adv.), sc. éoriy: Prometheus 
did not belong to Colonus itself (as 
Poseidon did), but to the neighbouring 
Academy (see on 56): he is named as one 


of several divine presences in the vicinity. 
So év 8 adds a new member to a group, 
O. T. 27 (where the same words év 8 6 1. 
Geds refer to the plague), Az. 675. If, 
instead of év 5’ we read 48 (which Soph. 
sometimes used in dialogue, fr. 345 and 
493), this would rather link the two dei- 
ties as holding Colonus. 

56 IIpoundevs is a ‘Titan’ as son 
of the Titan Iapetus (Hes. Zheog. 510). 
Welcker (Griech. Gotterl. 2. 254) thinks 
that ‘ Titan,’ instead of ‘ Titanid,’ is used 
here only because, like the Titans, 
Prometheus rebelled against Zeus: but 
this seems strained. Cp. Cic. Zzsc. 2. 
10. 23 (from the IIpou. Avéuevos of Aesch., 
Prometheus speaking) Zvtanum sudoles, 
socia nostri sanguinis, Generata caelo. 
mupddpos (55), because represented with a 
torch in the right hand: Eur. Phoew.1121 
(on the shield of Tydeus) deéa@ 5é Naurdda 
| Tirdy Ipoundeds épeper ds mphowy modu. 
So mupdédpos of Artemis (O. 7. 207), and 
Capaneus (Amt. 135). Cp. Philostratus 
p: 602 (quoting the Athenian rhetorician 
Apollonius, circ. 225 A.D.) l& Ipoynbed dq- 
Ooixe kal wuppépe. His altar was in the 
Academy, just s. of Colonus, and this was 
the starting-point of the Aauaradndopla (to 
the acropolis) at the three torch-festivals. 
Harpocrat. 184 zpets dyovow ’AOnvaio 
éopras Naumadas, Tavabnvalous cat ‘Hoa- 
orelois kat Ipoundetors. Schol. Ar. 
Ran. 131 Nauradnpoplar dé yiyovrar rpets 
év T@ Kepawercg, AOnvas, Hopatorov, Ipo- 
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ST. Speak, and from me thou shalt find no refusal. 

OE. What, then, is the place that we have entered ? 

St. All that 7 know, thou shalt learn from my mouth. 
This whole place is sacred; awful Poseidon holds it, and there- 
in is the fire-fraught god, the Titan Prometheus; but as for 
the spot whereon thou treadest, ’tis called the Brazen Thresh- 
old of this land, the stay of Athens; and the neighbouring 
fields claim yon knight Colonus for their primal lord, and 
all the people bear his name in common for their own. 


See comment. 57 660s Mss.: 660s Brunck, edd. 58 of dé mAnolou] ai 6¢ rr7n- 
gtov appears as a v. /. in the margin of L, and in the text of B, T.  Bothe prefers 


oi dé mdyolov. 
pares vv. 44, 78). 


59 76vd’ Mss.: Tov Reiske, Brunck, Elms., Wecklein (who com- 

60 ¢épover] dopotor Nauck. 
most Mss., including A, which, however, has o written above op. 
avopacmévor is in Riccard. 34 and Vat. 


61 wvouacpuévoy L, with 
The true 
63 méov (szc) L, with w written 


punéws. Aesch. wrote both a IIp. Lup pépos 
(the 1st play of his trilogy) and a satyric 
Ip. Ilupkaevs. romrov by inverse attraction: 
Lys. or. 19 § 47 TH ovclay jw KaréduTe TH 


vie? o} m)eiovos aia éoriy x.T.d.: Cp. on 
ORT: 449: 
57 650s. Somewhere near the grove of 


the Eumenides, but not within the stage- 
scene, was a spot called ‘the threshold’ 
of Hades,—a steeply-descending rift or 
cavern in the rock, at the mouth of which 
some brazen steps had been made (see on 
1590 f.),—in accordance with the epic 
notion that Hades had a xdAxeos ovdds 
(72. 8. 15). From this sfot, the immedi- 
ately adjacent vegzon (including the grove) 
was known as ‘the brazen threshold,— 
xadkbmous, borrowed from the literal 
xarxa Babpa (1591), taking the general 
sense of ‘adamantine.’? As ‘rooted on 
the nether rock’ (yjOev éppifwuévov 1591), 
and also as linked by mystic sanctities 
with the Powers of the Under-world, this 
region of the ‘brazen threshold’ is called 
pec? ’AOnvav, the stay of Athens : a 
phrase in which the idea of physical 
basis is joined to that of religious safe- 
guard. yxaAxémovs, with feet of brass 
(Zl. 491 X.’Epwis, untiring), ze. furnished 
with brazen steps: not, putting brass 
under the foot, as some have taken it: so 
dpyupbrous, xpuadmous etc. 

59 The name—though kodwvds was so 
familiar a word—is traced in the usual 
Greek fashion to a hero Colonus, the 
érwvusos of the deme; and, to justify the 
epithet of the place, trmuos, he is called 
immérys, horseman, or knight. In the 


roads about Colonus (ratode...d-yuiats 715) 
men first learned to use Poseidon’s gift of 
the horse. With rév8’ cp. 65 Todde rod 
Geot. In the case of the tribes, at least, 
statues of eponymi were familiar to Athe- 
nians (cp. Ar. Pax 1183 Tov dvdpidvra Tov 
Ilavdlovos). A statue of the hero Colonus 
on the stage would be an effective device 
for giving greater vividness to the local 
legend. The speaker could point to it with 
dramatic fitness, since Antigone is with 
her blind father. 

60 adpxnyos, or apxnyérns,=esp. the 
founder of a family or clan, or (like xré- 
arns, olkucTns) of a city. Bekker Avxecd. 
I. 449 dpxnyérac’ iyeudves ol émruvumor 
Tév dvd\Gy, quoting from the Ijpas of 
Ar. mapa rods apxnyéras, =by the statues 
of the ten éruvuuor owes of the Attic 
tribes. Arist. fr. 85 (Berl. ed. p. 1491 a 
20) dperh Tov yévous, Kal evyevels of amd 
TovTov Tov yévous, ovK Edy 6 TAaTNHP Evyevis 
Harr’ édv 6 apxnyes. Isocr. or. 3 § 28 
Tedxpos pév 6 Tod yévous nuav apxnyés. 
Plat. Zim. 21% THs wbdews Oeds dpxnyds 
rls éorw (of Sais in Egypt, which claimed 
origin from the goddess Neith). 

61 And all (the dyudra, supplied 
kata otvverw from yvat es bear 
his name in common (kowdovy, in their 
capacity as Kodwyvels), being designated 
thereby. Totvopa, acc. of object to dé- 
povot, is also cognate accus. to @vopa- 
opévor, which is added to mark tlie 
fixity of the deme-name,—a title not 
merely ornamental (like “Hpex@etéac for 
Athenians), but regular. 
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a , n> > , 5S 4? > fe 
ToWWvTa Gor TavT éeaTiv, w E&V, ov hoyous 
/ > > \ Lal 7 A 
TYULOpEV, GANA TH Evvovata méov. 
> ‘ 
OI. 4 yap twes vatovor tovade Tovs TOmOUS ; 


EE. kal kdpta, tovde Tov Oeov y 


ET @VUpLOL. 65 


» 2A aN A , , 2 
OI. dpyev tis avtav, “mt TO TIDE Aoyos; 
an » 

EE. €k tov Kat actu Baowéws tad apyerau. 

fey \ s / \ , tal 
OI. otros dé Tis \oyw TE Kal oOever Kparet; 
BE. @noeds Kadetrat, Tov mpiv Alyéws TOKOS. 

Sey. oe \ > eG! , ,. 
OI. ap av Tis avTw mop7ros e€ VEL@V jLONoOL 5 70 
EE. ws mpos ti héEwv 7 Kataprvcwy pode ; 


above: mwAéw Suidas s. v. Huvovela. Schneidewin conject. dew. 


66 zis] L and 


other Mss. have tlc, A tlc, which led Elmsley to suggest dpye: rls a’r@v; But, as 
he himself remarks, ‘mss. nullam in hac re auctoritatem habent, neque aliud con- 
siderandum, quoties inter rls et 71s diiudicandum est, quam utrum eorum sententiae 
convenientius sit.’ See comment.—Adyos] Bonitz conject. xpdros: Mekler, vépos. 


62 cot, ethic dat.: Z/. 761 rovadra coe 
Tadr’ éoriy, ws wev ev Nbyw | adyewa, K.T.D. 
Aoyots, ‘story,’ legend, generally, but 
esp. poetry, in which Colonus had not 
yet figured: the //zad (23. 679) buries 
Oedipus at Thebes: cp. Paus. I. 30. 4 
(of the Oedipus-myth at Colonus) dud dopa 
pev kai radra TH ‘Opnpou toujoet. 

63 ty fvvovelg, ‘by the dwelling 
with them’: z.e. those who live at Colo- 
nus feel the charm of its holy places grow 
upon them. So the Thucydidean Peri- 
cles describes the Athenians as riv ris 
modews Sivamw Kab? nuépay epyw Ocwpé- 
vous Kal épacras yiyvomévous avis (2. 43): 
cp. the schol. here, rw épyw kal ry melpa 
mréov Timmpeva, ov Tois Nbvyots. 

64 7 yap «.7.’. The eager interest 
of Oed. in this question depends on his 
knowledge, derived from the oracle, that 
he brought Képdn rots dedeypuevors (92). 

65 Kal Kdpta: cp. 301: Eur. Hipp. 89 
OE. dp’ dv rl wou déEao...5 IIL. cat kdpra 
y. Q0v, the Aero Colonus. Though the 
distinction had lost nothing of its clear- 
ness at this date (cp. Antiphon or. 1 § 27 
ovre Oeods 00’ Apwas oir’ dvOpwdrous Sel- 
gaca), Geds is sometimes the generic term 
for beings who receive divine honours: 
so Amphion and Zethus, the Theban he- 
roes, are Tw ow (Ar. Ach. gos), and Eu- 
polis says (Aorpdrevrot fr. 3) év evoxlos 
Spbuorow ’Akadyjmov Oeod (the érwyupos of 
the ’Axadjuea). 

66 Elmsley reads dpye tls abrav; 
‘Who is their king?’ But Oed. rather 
asks, ‘Have they a monarchy or a de- 


mocracy?’ It would be a prosaic objec- 
tion that the question is hardly suited 
to the heroic age of marpixal Baoiretac 
(Thuc. 31. 13). q 7m to TA, Adyos; 
‘or does power of discussion rest with the 
people?’ mAOea, the popular assembly, 
as oft. 7d buérepoy mdHM0s in the Attic 
orators. Thuc. 2. 40 (Pericles, on the 
Athenian democracy) od rods Néyous Tots 
Epyos BAGByv iyovmevot. The schol. pa- 
raphrases, 7} €v T@ WA. éoTly H loxvs; 
and kpdros is a conject. instead of Nédyos. 
Elmsley and others cp. Eur. Cyc/. 119 
tlvos kNvovres; (under what king?) 7) de6%- 
pueurae Kpatos; ‘There is no evidence for 
Adyos as (1) the commanding word, 
‘sway’: (2) the deciding word, ‘arbitra- 
ment’: or (3) the ‘principle’ (azo) of 
government. 

67 &k, of the head and fount of power: 
El. 264 Kak TOV dpxouar: Ant. 63 dpxd- 
per? éx Kpevoodvwr. 

68 odtos...tis (av)...Kparet; =Tls 
éorw odros Os Kparet; Eur. Hec. 501 rls 
obros cGua Todmov odk éGs | KelrMar; Noyw 
Te kal oGéver, word (counsel) and might 
(of deeds): Od. 16. 242 (Odysseus) xeipds 
T alxunrhy Enevar kal erlppova Boudjv: 
Pind. Pyth. 5. 111 (may Cyrene’s king be 
blest) ém’ épyourw audi re Bovdais: Soph. 
O. T. 884 (of a répavvos) el 6€ Tis Uréporrra 
xepoiv 4 Adyw mopeverat. So Theseus is 
described by Thuc. 2. 15 as yevduevos 
pera TOU EvveToU kal duvarés. 

69 Sophocles conceives the union of 
the Attic communes (commemorated by 
the annual festival of the ouvolkia 
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Such, thou mayest know, stranger, are these haunts, not hon- 
oured in story, but rather in the life that loves them. 


OE. 


Have they a king? 


7O ap’ dv A, R, V*: dp’ odv Land the others.—tuv] juav A, V3. 
émws Nauck.—karapricwy B, xatapricov Vat. 


Are there indeed dwellers in this region? 

Yea, surely, the namesakes of yonder god. 

Or doth speech rest with the folk? 
These parts are ruled by the king in the city. 

And who is thus sovereign in counsel and in might? 
Theseus he is called, son of Aegeus who was before 


Could a messenger go for him from among you? 
With what aim to speak, or to prepare his coming? 


71 ws mpos] 
The verb xaraprifw (St. Matth. iv. 


21 Karaprifovras ra dixrva), to ‘mend,’ ‘repair,’ or ‘equip,’ was commoner than 
karapTvw in post-classical writers, but is not suitable here.—wodev A, R, V3, Suidas 
(s. v. karaprigw): wodor L and the rest. The scholium in L indicates both readings:— 


in August) as already accomplished by 
Theseus. Athens is the capital, all the 
people of Attica being reckoned as its 
citizens (ardvtwv 76n EvvTedo’vTwy és ad- 
may, Uhuc. 2. 15). Isocr. or. ro § 18 
speaks of Theseus as 6 Neyduevos bev 
Alyéws, yevduevos 6’ x Tlocerdavos. Aegeus, 
too, was said to have been king of 
Athens: see on 297; and was the epo- 
nymus of one of the ten Attic tribes 
(Adynis pudj, Andoc. or. 1 § 62). He 
gave the title to a lost play of Sophocles. 

70 dp dy tis...poAor; ‘I wonder if 
any one would go?’=I wish that some one 
would go. //. to. 303 Tis Kév pou Tbe 
epyov Umocxduevos TeAEeLe | Swpw emu pe- 
yahw; Cp. infra 1100. avT@, poet. after 
the verb of motion: cp. //. 12. 374 émery- 
ouevoor 8 txovro: Aesch. P. V.358 7Gev 
ait@ Znvos...Behos: cp. O. 7. 711. Top- 
aos, one sent to bring a person, O. 7. 288. 

71 ws mpos th goes with both parti- 
ciples, podetv with the second only. The 
Chorus are uncertain whether Oedipus 
has merely some message for Theseus, or 
wishes to bring him in person to the 
spot (as mourés might imply). Our 
pointing is better than ws mpds Tl; A. 7} k. 
podetv; The query turns more on the 
motive of the appeal than on a sharp 
contrast between its possible forms. Aéé- 
wy should not be joined with jodeiv 
(‘d¢d him come,’ Blaydes). 

The reading and explanation of the 
verse hinge on the question whether s 
(1) belongs to mpés rt, =‘ with what view?’ 
or (2) is final, = ‘in order that.’ Now (1) 


is strongly supported by two other places 
of Soph., in each of which this formula 
stands, as here, at the beginning of a 
question: O. 7. 1174 OI. &s mpos tl 
xpeias; Tr. 1182 TA. os meds Th riorw 
TVS’ dyav émiotpépets; The simple mpds 
ri; (also freq. in Soph.)=merely ‘with 
reference to what?’ while os mpds ri= 
‘with reference to what, in your concep- 
tion or intention (#s)?’: hence the latter 
is appropriate when the questioner can- 
not imagine the agent’s motive. 
KatapTvucwy podev, to prepare things 
(to work upon his mind, directly or indi- 
rectly), so that he shall come: for the inf. 
cp. 1286: Plat. Rep. 562C rhv woNrelav... 
mapackevater Tupavvldos SenOnvar: and for 
karaptiw of mental or moral influence, 
Plut. dor. 38D dv...pn oyous xpynarots 
apatpay 7 maparpérwv karapriy Thy piow. 
With L’s podou (cs being then final), 
we must render: ‘That Theseus might 
come with what view (zpos ri),—to say or 
to arrange (what)?’ The opt. can stand (in 
spite of xepddvy 72), since ap’ dv podor; 
(7o) puts the case hypothetically: see 
on 11. But: (a) the double podou, at 
the end of two successive verses, is in- 
tolerable. Dindorf, therefore, conjecturally 
reads apy, which Wecklein and others 
adopt. (4) The antithesis between Adfwy 
and karapricwy is hardly clear. Wecklein 
explains, mpds movov Novo 7) épyov; Cer: 
tainly rl \dEwv 7 Spdowy could mean, ‘for 
what conceivable purpose?’ (cp. O. 7. 71 6 
Tt Opuv Tl pwvv): but karaprdcwy would 
be a very strange substitute for dpdowy. 
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Ol. Os dv TporapKav opuKpa KEpoavn peyo.. 
BE. Kal tis Tpos avopos a) Bhérovtos APKECLS 5 
Ol. 60° av deyope Tavl opavra AeFopev. 
EE. oicl, @ cer’, ws VUY py oparys ; émeimep eb = 75 
yevvatos, as Wdv74, TAHY TOD Saipovos’ 
avTov per’, oumep kapdvns, cus eyo 
Tots €vOad avrTov, pm) Kar aoTy, _Snporaus 
defo TaO. eNO civ olde yap Kpwovet oou 
el xp” oe polpvery n mopever Ga TaN. 80 
Ol. @ rékvov, 7 BeBnxev mpv 6 Eevos ; 
AN. BéBynkev, dote Tay €v  NOVXY, TATE, 
efeore povelv, ws epod povns Teas. 


> 


Ol. @ TOTVLAL dewarres, EUTE VUV edpas 
Tpotav ep Upav Tobe yns exo eyo, 85 
DoiPy TE _Kapot Hn yenoh deyVOHLOVES, 
OS pol, TA TOAN exe OT eféypn KaKG, 
ws rl mpochéswy air@ poor Tis, 7) mpos Th edTperlawy adroy money; 72 ouKxpa] 
pupa, MSS., Campbell: oHUKpa Elms., and most edd. Cp. on v. 5. 75 f. Blaydes 
conj. ws ob (for viv) uh of. (‘how thou shalt escape harm’): Nauck, dA)’, 


@ &é&’, ws voy. un opadrys Tod daluovos, | avrod ev’, deleting the words érreliep 
a yevvatos, ws idovrt, mdyv. Hense suggests: tox’, @ &., ws Vv. uh od. TOD 


., | émelarep ef yevvatos ws lddvre jot. 


73 pa) Bdérovros, not ov, since the 
blindness is a condition: ‘if he has not 
sight.’ 

74% opdvra: the blind man’s words 
will be instinct with mental vision. (Cp. 
O. 7. 747.) The insight is ascribed to the 
words themselves, not to the speaker, as 
at 267 wemov0dra and dedpaxdra are epi- 
thets of the épya, not of the agent. Cp. 
Aesch. Cho. 854 ¢pév’...dupmarwudrny, 
Suppl. 467 duparwoa...capéarepov (Nbyor). 
Milton, Par. Lost. 3.51 So much the rather 
thou, Celestial Light, Shine inward, and 
the mind through all her powers Lrradiate ; 
there plant eyes. 

75 olo0’...ds...p opadgs; dost thou 
know (how to act),—that thou mayest 
not come to harm? <A modification of 
the phrase olo@’ ws rolnoov, in which rol- 
noov is abruptly substituted for de? oe 
mojoa, So, here, ole@a eagerly be- 
speaks attention to the advice: see on 
O., T. 543: 

76 os iSdvru: a5 has a limiting force 
(as above, 20), Amz. 1161 Hv (wTos, ws 
éuol (cp. on O. 7. 763). The dat. is 
that of the person z7zferested by the per- 
ception, as in ws mév ouveddvre elreiy 


78 rots Turnebus, Brunck, and most 


(Xen. Az. 3. 1 § 38), mwodda Kal dda 
mapadurovre (Thue. 2. 51), cu\dauBdvorre 
kata 7d 6p86v (for one who rightly com- 
prehends, Her. 7. 143), 7@ dmroudvw od 
Oepudy av (Thuc. 2. 49), etc. Satpovos, 
Sortis: SO 1337, and oft.: boldly in fr. 
587 mh ometpe wodXols Tov tapovTa Sal- 
ova, sow not the rumour of thy fate 
abroad. 

78 pu kar dorv is a comforting g paren- 
thesis. pr] is due to the preceding im- 
perative pév’: cp. Thuc. 1. 124 Wndl- 
cacbe Tov moemov, yn PoBnOévres Td a- 
tika dewdv: Xen. Cyr. 3. I. 37 darayou 
Ti yuvaika kat Tods matdas, mndéev adrav 
karaGels: but it has, in itself, almost the 
effect of a reassuring injunction, ‘do not 
suppose that I mean.’ We could not make 
ot év045 abrod uh Kar’ doru Snworac a 
single phrase, as=such of the folks as are 
not in the town, but here. évOd8’ aJ- 
tov: Solon fr. 36. 11 rods & évO45’ adrod 
(in Attica, as opp. to abroad): so Eupolis 
fh nC. Te a (where Bothe after Meineke 
badly points ray év0d5’, adrod), etc. The 
word dnuorns in Ant. 690, Az. 1071 
=a common man as opp. to a chief. 
Here, as in Eur. (Aesch. has not the 
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Or. That by small service he may find a great gain. 

ST. And what help can be from one who sees not? 

OF. In all that I speak there shall be sight. 

ST. Mark me now, friend—I would not have thee come to 


harm,—for thou art noble, if one may judge by thy looks, leaving 
thy fortune aside ;—stay here, e’en where I found thee, till I go 
and tell these things to the folk on this spot,—not in the town: 
they will decide for thee whether thou shalt abide or retire. [Evit. 

OE. My child, hath the stranger left us? 

AN. He is gone, and so thou canst utter what thou wilt, 
father, in quietness, as knowing that I alone am near. 

OE. Queens of dread aspect, since your seat is the first in 
this land whereat I have bent the knee, show not yourselves 
ungracious to Phoebus or to myself; who, when he proclaimed 


of the recent edd.: rotod’ mss., Campbell. 

ye r, Brunck, Elmsley, and others: toc Campbell. 
Turnebus, whom Brunck and most other edd. follow, first 

85 yijs] yvt’ Burges, Blaydes. 


Hartung, Campbell. 
changed 7 to el, 


that doom of many woes, 


79 co L (with ye written above): 
8O «i xp7] 7 xp7 Mss., Wunder, 


86 yévno0 L (with e written 


word) and Pind. (Mem. 7. 65), Snuora 
are the ‘citizens’ generally; though in 
this place the term is tinged with the 
notion of ‘demesmen.’ 

BO ei xp7. All our Mss. have 7 xpq 
(which Campbell retains); but, as_be- 
tween 7 and e in such a case, their au- 
thority is small: thus in Aesch. Cho, 
994, where é7’ is certain, L gives the 
senseless 77’. fic usage allows 7é (7), 
answered by 7e (7), in an indirect ques- 
tion: Z/. 2. 299 dppa Sadpev | 7 éredv 
KddAyas pavreverar, je kal ovkl. But is 
there any Attic example of this construc- 
tion? ‘Three instances are indeed alleged 
from Aesch. (P. V. 780, Cho. 756, 890), 
but they are most doubtful : see Appen- 
dix. Attic usage prescribed ¢i (or e/re) as 
= ‘whether, introducing the indirect ques- 
tion: the correlative ‘or’ was usu. etre, 
but sometimes, as here, 7. 

81 pv, ethic dat.: do we find our- 
selves alone? Cp. 62. 

82 év jovx, in quiet case, nearly= 
hotxws, as 1675 év muudrw = ‘at the last’: 
cp. Zl. 384 viv yap év kaw ppoveir. 

B3 pdvns médAas, sc. oons, a gen. 
absol. (we could not understand ws 6vre 
rédas éuod pdvns): cp. 1588: O. 7. 966 
ov bonyntov, sc. bvTww. 

84 morviat, fitting in his mouth, as 
being esp. their name at Thebes (43). 
Se.v@res : as looking sternly on sin (42). 
The face of the Avengers is still terrible to 


his inner eye. Sophocles nowhere por- 
trays the lineaments of the Furies, as 
Aesch. does (Hum. 46—54), but he 
leaves on the mind an impression not less 
awful. etre viv éxaupa él dpas (gen. 
sing.) buGv mpwrwv (possess. gen.) rHode 
vis (partitive gen.). ém can be so placed 
since tpov is possessive gen. (=vuerépas): 
cp. 126, O. 7. 177 axrav mpos éomépov 
Oeod. ekaprpa (sc. yévu) absol., as Eur. 
Lec. 1079 74 BG, Ta oTG, TA Kaw ; 

86 dyveépoves, without yrywun, hence, 
‘tnconsiderate’; and so, ‘unfeeling’: Tr. 
473 ppovotcoay Ovnra KovK dyvapova, 2.¢. 
not refusing to make allowance for hu- 
man frailty. Xen. Alem. 2. 8. 5 dyva- 
poove KpiTn mepirvxeiy, to fall in with a 
judge who makes no allowance. But 
ayvas =‘ undiscerning,’ O. 7. 677. 

87 é€xpy, since in Attic xpdw con- 
tracts in: Tyrtaeus 3.3 Amé\d\wv | xpu- 
coxouns éxpn mlovos é& ddUTov: Pind. O72. 
7. 92 &xpeor (v. 2. éxpaov): Lucian Alex. 
22 &xpa kal éPéomefe (common dialect). 
7a TOdN, cp. Zl. 564 Ta roAAd TvEedmar’, 
those frequent winds. The prophecy was 
made to Oedipus at Delphi when he went 
thither in his youth from Corinth, to ask 
whether he was indeed the son of Poly- 
bus, the Corinthian king, and Merope. 
The god did not solve his doubt,—d\da 
& d0Na kal dewa Kal Staornva rpotpnver 
héywr (O. 7. 789). Eur. makes Oedipus, 
while still at Thebes, tell Antigone of a 
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TAVTNV ehege Tmavhav ev Xpoeve pPaKpa, 

ehOovte xdpav Tepptar, Orrou dear 

ELVOV edpav ha Bouse Kat CevooTtacw, 90 
evravla Kdapew Tov Tadattwpov ior, 

Képon pe, olKnrarTa, Tots Sedeypevors, 

ary d€ Tots mépibaow, of pw darnhacay * 


onpeetan oy 


7 FELT LOY, n Bpovryy TW; 


7gew TOVOE pou Tapnyyua, 


7 Avs oéXas. 95 


eyvoka pev vuv as pe vde TY odo 
ovK eof Omas ov TLrTOV e€ vpav TTEPOV 


eEnyay eis TOO adoos. 


above 7): yevour? ives 


89 é\fovra Elmsley. 


ou yap av TTOTE 


90 ~evooracw] Over this word 


yp. kal kardoraow is written in L. The whole verse had been accidentally omitted 
from L’s text, and has been added in the right-hand margin, in a line with v. 89, 


apparently by the rst hand. 


91 Kd umrrew WANS ARSE 


92 olkjcayTa MSS., except 


F, which has olkjoovra. The latter, a conjecture of Triclinius, is untenable; but 


xpnouos which doomed him to die at 
iepds Kodwvds (Phoen. 17035 ff.). Far more 
poetical is the conception of Sophocles, 
that Apollo had appointed the szgz, but 
not named the place. 

88 raiThy tdcke mathav: spoke of 
this asa rest. The pronominal object of 
the verb, instead of being Tovro, is assi- 
milated to the gender of the predicate 
matvav: cp. Plato Crat. 433 E héyet... 
elvar TaUTY OpOdrynra dvouaros, EpOnKny, 


he says that in ¢Azs consists the correct-, 


ness of a word,—convention: Lysias or. 
12 § 37 ravrny yap éoxarny Olkny duvd- 
peba Trap av’rdv aBety, this (death) is 
the extreme penalty which we can exact 
from them. év xpdvw pakp@: so 27, 330: 
Ant. 422, Ph. 235, etc.: but 1648 xpivy 
Bpaxe? (without év), The general Attic 
rule was to use év in such phrases as év 
TOAA@, paKp@, dAlyw, Bpaxe? xpdvy, év 
bAlyats Huépas, €v moots éreaw. The 
instances in which év is omitted are 
comparatively rare in poetry, and very 
rare (usu. doubtful) in prose, with the 
exception of the phrase torépw xpdvy 
which in prose usu. lacks é& ; it takes it, 
however, below at 614 and 7%. 18. 

89 ff. éovtt...Blov. Apollo said: 
atrn mat\d oo éora, éOdyte xwpav 
Tepulav, S3ov dv AdBys O. o, edpay kal 
Eevdoracw* évravda kaupers x.7.X. In 
the orat. obliqua, if the tense of the prin- 
cipal verb were primary (as Aéyet), drrov 
av AdBys would become é7ov dv AdBw: 
since it is secondary (#AeEe), we have 


$rov AdBoww. The part. éA@dyri ex- 
presses the first condition to be fulfilled 
before the rad\a can be attained. tav- 
Tv is explained by évrad0a kduyew. 
Tepptay is proleptic : in whatever land he 
should find the Semnae, that land was to 
be for him vepula, z.e. was to contain the 
goal of his wanderings. The word occurs 
elsewhere only in. Anz. 1331, Tepulav 
auépav, one’s last day. It fits the meta- 
phor of kdpapew, from rounding the post 
in the dlavdros (kdupar diavdov Adrepov 
k@)ov manu, Aesch. Ag. 344), since Tépua 
oft.=viooa or kaumrryp, the turning-post 
(ZZ. 23. 466 eB cxeGéew rept Tépua). 

90 cEeLVav: see on 43. Eevdoracwy, 
quarters for strangers. Pollux g. 50 wépy 
dé kal wdNews Kal mavdoxelov kal Fevioy Kal 
as &v 'Ivydxw Lodox)éous (a satyric drama, 
fr. 253), mavddxos Eevdcracts. The 
word occurs only in these two places of 
Soph.: so lrmécracts, Bovcraats. 

92f. Képdy pév x.7.d.: with advantages, 
through my having settled there (ol«1- 
oayra), for my entertainers, and ruin for 
the Thebans. The conjecture oiklcavra, 
‘having founded,’ deserves to be carefully 
weighed. Cp. ‘the poet. use of xrioas 
below (715) in regard to the invention of 
the curb: also Aesch. P. V. 250 tuddas 
év avrois é\ridas kat@Kica. On the other 
hand, the blessing to Attica turned on 
the personal residence of Oed. therein at 
the close of his life: cp. 626 Kovzor’ Oi- 
dlroww Epes | dxpelov olknThpa déEar bau. 
This favours otkyjcavTa, KépSy and drny, 


lt yt ti ttt 
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spake of this as a rest for me after long years,—on reaching 
my goal in a land where I should find a seat of the Awful 
Goddesses, and a hospitable shelter,—even that there I should 
close my weary life, with benefits, through my having dwelt 
therein, for mine hosts, but ruin for those who sent me forth— 
who drove me away. And he went on to warn me that signs 
of these things should come, in earthquake, or in thunder, haply, 
or in the lightning of Zeus. 

Now I perceive that in this journey some faithful omen from 
you hath surely led me home to this grove: never else could 


yet it was received by Turnebus, and approved by Schaefer. Hermann says:— 
‘Scribendum esse olxicavra et ego diu est quum censui et Doederlinus p. 59 Act. 
Monac. vol. I. monuit. Verba eius opposuit Elmsleius, ipse quoque manifesto sic 
legendum iudicans. Neque enim habitare hic, sed mori vult Oedipus.’ See com- 
ment.—Nauck conject. éuzo\Gvra: Hense, elcoloovra: Mekler, evicordy re. 94 Tap- 
nyyoa] wapeyyva L. In A and V%, which also have rapeyyva, 7 is written above 
€. 96 vy] viv L, which is preferred by Herm., Schneidewin, and Wecklein. 


accusatives in appos. with the sentence given at 1606. tw’ suggests that the 


évravda kdupew tov Biov: the participle 
olkjnoavra (in antithesis with dedeyuévas, 
cp. 13 &€vor mpos dora) serves to bring 
out the point on which the xépén and dry 
depend. For the /ur. acc. in appos. cp. 
Eur. Alc. 6 kat we Onrevew marnp | ...7avd’ 
drow’ jvayxacev. This is better than to 
refer xépdy and arny to the person of Oed. 
(‘having dwelt there as a blessing’ etc.), 
which would suit argv, but hardly the plur. 
xép6y,—used here instead of xépdos (cp. 
579) because the ‘blessings’ were to be 
felt in many ways and on many occasions 
(see 1524 ff.). 

93 tots mépbacwy is supplemented by 
dmryjAacayv, since méumrew can be said of 
those who ‘speed the parting guest’: Od. 
15-74 xpy Seivov mapedvra pirew €HéhovTa 
6¢ méurrew. 

94 mapnyyva cannot mean ‘pledged,’ 
‘promised’ (7yyvGro), but only ‘passed the 
watchword to me,’ 7.¢ ‘told me, as a 
sign.” Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 58 mapnyyva 6 
Kipos stvOnpua, Leds ctupaxos Kal iye- 
piv, ‘C. proceeded to pass the watch- 
word, ‘Zeus’,’ etc. mapeyyude regularly 
has this sense (which sometimes passes 
into that of ‘exhorting,’ ‘ encouraging’ 
one another); or else that of ‘putting 
something into another’s hand,’ ‘entrust- 
ing’ it to him. The omission of the tem- 
poral augment in L and other Mss. is not 
a sufficient ground for adopting Her- 
werden’s hepéyyva, (‘trusty ’). 

95 7 ceopov, 1} Bpovryy tw’, some 
such sign as earthquake or thunder 
(rwd, with both): thunder is the sign 


god spoke merely of ‘signs’: Oed. in- 
terprets. Cp. schol. Ar. Ach. 171 d10- 
onula dé éoTw 6 mapa Katpoy Yemymwr. 
Plut. Zor. 419 F otyxvow peyddnv rept 
Tov aépa Kal dtoonutas moddas yevéo Oat. 

96 éyvoxa pév is answered (101) by 
GAG uot...d0Te. vvv, ‘then,’ seems better 
than viv, (though this could stand,) 
since the oracle is the basis of his be- 
lief. trvSe tiv 68ov: acc. of extension 
in space (with é§tyaye), denoting the 
ground traversed: cp. 1686: Ph. 1223 
Kédev0oy eprets. 

97 od« 09’ Strws ov, which in gram- 
matical order immediately follows #s, can 
be thus placed because felt as one adver- 
bial expression = ‘assuredly’: so often éorw 
bre (=‘ sometimes’), od« éorw 7 (‘in no 
wise’), ovdels Garus od (‘everybody’), etc. 

mrTepov: no outward sign had been 
given. The ‘omen’ was in the leading 
of his will. Cp. the feeling in the Ovys- 
sey (more spiritual here than the Z/zad) 
that the gods sometimes act directly on 
the human mind by inspiring a thought 
at acrisis. Od. 16. 282 (Odysseus to his 
son, when planning to slay the suitors) 
ommote Kev modUBovdos évl ppeol Ojoer 
"AOnhvn, | vevow pév Tro eyh Kkepay: 
which anticipates such a mrepov as is 
meant here. For mrepoy as=olwvds or 
épyvis (=mdv0’ boarep mepl pavrelas dca- 
xpwe Ar. Av. 719) Schneidewin cp. Cal- 
limachus Lav. Pall. 124 trolwy (dpvidwy) 
ov dyabal rrépvyes, Propert. 4.10, 11 fe/z- 
cibus edita pennis (with happy auguries). 

98 éényay’, ze. ‘to my goal (éé-),’ not, 
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TpaTaurw ULV avréxupo” _odouropay, 
vypov aotvors, KGL oepvov eCounv I00 


Bapov 768 doKémapvov. 


ahha pot, Oeat, 


Biov KAT oppas tas “Amo\Nwvos dd7€ 
méparw non Kat Karao7popyy Twa, 


el py 


doK@ Tl pelovas EXEL, Get 


H0x Bows NaTpevov Tots Umreptarous Bpotav. 105 
ae a) yhuxevar matoes apyatou LKoTov, 

ir, @ peyioryns Taddddos Kkahovpevar 

macav AOnvar Tyswraty ds, 

olkTipar dvd pos Oidirov 708 aO\uov 

ELOWNOV* OU yap 07) 70 y dpxatov déuas. x IIO 


AN. olyo. 


TOpEvovTat yap OloeE on TUWES 


Xpove Tahavot, ons eOpas él KOTFOL. 
OI. ovyjoopat te kai od p’ fe& 0d00 wddat 


99 wuav MSS.: 
avrécxov. 


Nauck; pelov dvricxety (‘parum obdurasse’) by Mekler. 
110 7o y’ V3, Ald., 


HoxOous...Tovs Umeprdrous. 


duty Suid. (s. v. ynpddtos Ovola); schol. od yap av mpwras duly 
104 welov’ od’ éxew is conjectured by Wecklein; mewyws voce by 


105 Wunder conject. 
Doederlein, Reisig, Elms., 


‘aside from the highway.’ Plat. Phaedo 
66 B Kwduvebe Tor Womep aTpamds TLS EK- 
pé perv jas (and so Soph. AZ.'7). ov 
yap dy, ‘for else,’ etc., the suppressed 
protasis being ef ph éfjyaye: sov 125% 

ORL 382; and Appendix to O. 7. p. 221. 

100 vijpev dolvois; the austere wan- 
derer lights first on the shrine of the aus- 
tere goddesses (ws alel rov dmotov ayer 
Oeds ws Tov duotov); vypev implying the 
thought that he has been in a manner 
consecrated to suffering. Water, and 
honey mixed with milk (Wedixparor), 
formed the xods dolvous, ynpddca jpew\ly- 
para (Aesch. Zum. 107) of the Furies. 
Pollux 6. 26 7d yap vnparievew 7d vnpa- 
Nua Ovew eNeyov, dmep earl Td xpHoba 
Ouoias dolvos, wy ras evaytias Auolas olv- 
ogmdvdovs édeyov. Photius 5s. v. vy- 
gparior Ovolat, év als olvos ob omévdera, 
aAd\a Bdwp Kal pedlkparov. 

101 dokénapvoy (cp. 19), not shaped 
by the adze (cxémapvos, fr. 724): so 
Soph. is quoted by Hesychius (1. 90) for 
addpémavov (from dperdvn). 

102 Blov...mépaciv...cal KkaTaorpo- 
rv Tia, some ending of life,—some 
close to my course. lov wépacis is 7d 
mepav Tov Biov, a passing through life to its 


end, a concluding of it (Eur. Azar. tor 
Thy redevTalav.. -Tepdoas Nuépav) : KaTo- 
otpodr adds the notion of a career which 
approaches its goal. Thuc. 2. 42 (of 
those who had fallen in the war) dore? dé 
fot SnAodv cvdpds dperhy mpdrn Te unvd- 
ovca kal redevrala BeBarodoa 1 viv Twvde 
karaotpopy (the closing scene of their 
lives). Polyb. 5. 54 Thy adrhy ézou- 
gavro Tob Blov karactpopyy.—dpdds: see 
on 550. 

104 peidvws dxerv=jelwy elvar. This 
euphemistic mode of expression with the 
comparative adverb is often found where 
censure or disparagement is to be conveyed 
less bluntly. Plato Phaed. 75 A dpéyerau 
Mev mavra Tatra elvac olov 7d toov, éxer 
6é¢ évdeecrépws (repeated just after- 
wards thus, aro évdeéorepd éoruy): 
Apol. 34 C Tax’ dv oby Tis Tatra evvonoas 
atvdadécrepov adv mpos pme oxXoln, = 
avdadéorepos dv eln: Lege. Y. 932 A édv Tis 
éy THde 7H mONEL hae dwedéore pov 
éxn Tov déovros=auedéorepos 7. Oedi- 
pus says to the Furies: ‘Grant me rest, 
unless haply (tt, adv., as O. Z. 969, here 
with bitter irony) I seem ¢o de beneath 
such grace,—I, who have suffered so much 
and solong.’ perdvws éxerv means here to 


At sam el 


—_~ 


tia ee ne 
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I have met with you, first of all, in my wanderings,—I, the 
austere, with you who delight not in wine,—or taken this 
solemn seat not shaped by man. 

Then, goddesses, according to the word of Apollo, give me 
at last some way to accomplish and close my course,—unless, 
perchance, I seem beneath your grace, thrall that I am evermore 
to woes the sorest on the earth. Hear, sweet daughters of 


primeval Darkness! 


Hear, thou that art called the city of great 
Pallas,—Athens, of all cities most honoured ! 


Pity this poor 


wraith of Oedipus,—for verily ’tis the man of old no more. 


AN. Hush! 
thy resting-place. 
OE. 


Blaydes, Campb.: 768’ most of the other mss. and edd. 


Here come some aged men, | wot, to spy out 


I will be mute,—and do thou hide me in the grove, 


113 ¢& 6600 moda MSS.: 


be petwv in the sense of ‘ 00 insignificant,’ 
‘of too little account,’ in respect of suffer- 
ing: z.é.. one who has not yet suffered 
enough. Thus we arrive at the same 
sense which the scholiast extorts by a me- 
thod which seems impossible. He ex- 
plains peiovws éxerv as=édarrévws exew 
Ta kakd, ‘to have z//s in too small a de- 
gree.’ But (1) as Herm. said, this would 
be jelov or welw exew, and (2) it is impos- 
sible to understand ra kaxd. Campbell 
thinks that wecdvws évew NaTpedwrv = pecdvws 
éxew arpevarwy: which is open to ob- 
jection (1), and also to this, that the 
partic. Narpedwy could not do duty for a 
partitive gen. after @yew. Wecklein 
(who follows the schol.) suggests peidyws 
éyew kaxwv, | and de for Bporay in 
105. 

105 poxPos Aatpedov: Aesch. Ag. 
217 avdyKas @dv Némadvoy: Eur. Suppl. 
877 xpnudtwr fevxGels bro (in bonds, to 
lucre). 7%. 357 Tovwv arpevpuara, (sef'vi- 
tude zz toils) is not similar. 

106 ir, in urgent petition, as 248, 
O. T. 46 10’...dv6pOwoor: 1413 tr’, akws- 
gar’. yAuvKetat, with blandishment, as 
Tr. 1040 & yduxds"Avdas. No other poet 
of the class. age (I think) ventures on 
this use of yAuxd’s in addressing deities, 
which, indeed, is somewhat apt to recall 
the Aristophanic 6 y\UKwv, @ yhukbrare. 
Dkdtov: on 40. 

107 ILadAd8os, possessive gen. with 
Kadovpevar: Athens, thou that art said 
to belong to Pallas, of all cities most 
honoured: Eur. Jom 8 éorw yap ovK 
donuos EdAjnvwv rors, | TAS Xpvtodsyxov 
IladAddos KexAnuévyn: 26. 311 Aoéglou Ke- 


kAjueOa, I am called (the servant) of 
Apollo. 

110 l8dov (cp. 393), a mere wraith, 
with the semblance and speech of the 
man, aTap ppéves ov« évc maumav, but the 
living heart is not therein (as Achilles 
says of the eldwdov of Patroclus, //. 23. 
104). So the wraith of Helen is e/dwdov 
éumvouy, Eur. Helen. 34. 

ov ydp 84 7d y’. After 765’ in 109 a 
second 768’ here would be very awkward: 
and the article, if not necessary, is at least 
desirable. o¥ yap 81 is esp. used in re- 
jecting an alternative to something already 
stated, and ye is often added with the force 
of ‘at any rate’; below, 265 ot yap On 76 
ye | caw’: El. 1020 ob yap dn Kevdv vy’ 
apnoowev: Ph. 246 ob yap 5 ob vy joa 
vavBdrns. On the other hand ov yap 67 
without ye occurs O. T. 576, Ant. 46. 

111 The grove being close to the 
village, the man of the place has done his 
errand quickly, and the elders of Colonus 
are already heard approaching (cp. 78). 

112 xpdvw, dat. of circumstance with 
mahatol, old in respect of their years, 7.e. 
‘aged.’ The phrase (an unusual one) does 
not seem to be intensive, as Campbell 
makes it, ‘very old’ (yovy yevvaie in 
O. 7. 1469 is not similar), but simply 
pleonastic, as in Od. 13. 432 madaoi... 
yépovros,an old man of many years. en- 
oKotrot here=sfpeculatores, explorers, but 
in Ant. 217 overseers, watchers, and 2d, 
1148 of Dionysus, ‘master’ (of mystic rites). 

11Sf. Kalovp é& 6800 68a Kpipor 
all mss. (1) This is usu. explained by 
partitive apposition loxfine kad’ ov Kal 
Mépos), the part wé8a being in appos. 


/ 
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a c\ 
Kpvov Kar ahoos, TaVd ews dv exuabw 


P, 2 > lal 
Tivas hoyous epovow. 


Y c iA la) / 
eveoTW yvAdBea TwY TroLOULEVOD. 


XOPOSX,. 


7 He y¥ 9 4 le) 7 = 
Opa’ TiS ap NV; MOV VALEL ; 


aA ‘\ € 4 
2 mov Kupel exTomLos oveis 0 TavTMD, 


i4 > 
30 TAVT@V AkKOPEaTATOS ; 


ev yap TO palew ies 
117 
120 


4 Tpoa d€pkov, hevaooe 5y, 


5 TpoomTev dou TAVTAXN : 


éxtodwv 6600 H. Keck, and so Wecklein: see comment. 


Elmsley.—paéetv] Aafety Blaydes. 


115 & yap] & Ge 


117 vate] Nauck (formerly) conject. xupe?: 


with the whole pe: ‘Hide me,—that is, 
my foot,—apart from the road.’ The 
construction is common (7%. 1301 pées 
pe...xetpa, Hom. Z/. 11. 240 Tdv 8 dope 
me avxéva): the question here is as to the 
sense. dyavyé me 76da could bear such a 
sense: but kptipov je dda cannot do so, 
unless we grant that kptarew 1d8a could 
mean ‘to guzde another’s steps Zo a hiding- 
place.’ Wholly different is Eur. Hec. 
812 mot m’ vmetdyers moda; ‘whither art 
thou withdrawing thy steps from me?’ 
=Tot me pevyes; (2) Paley thinks that 
moda is ‘quite redundantly used,’ as if 
adyovoa had been part of the sentence. 
The evidence cited for a ‘redundant’ use 
of 1é6a consists in (a) the phrase Balyw 
moda, Eur. 22. 1173 etc., where Baivw 
is trans.: (4) one place, Eur. Ade. 1153 
aAN evtuxolyns, vooryuov 6 eas oda: 
where, 2f right, 7. is a bold cognate acc., 
come with returning foot: but 6éév and 
ddpuov are vu. di. (3) Campbell takes me 
as governed, mpds 7d onuawépuevov, by 
Kpvyov moda as=vmééaye: but this in- 
volves the difficulty noticed under (r). 
I regard as probable H. Keck’s éxrrodav 
o80v. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 978 xAovds rpod? 
éxrrodwy. No substitute for dda is satis- 
factory: among the conjectures are Kopa, 
wé mot, madd, méas, mépa, mpoow, Taxa, 
Toe, TOD dy. 

114 f. rovd’...ékpadw tlyas Adyous 
épotovy, learn 27 regard to these men what 
they will say; not, learn from them (by 
speaking to them), since his present ob- 
ject is only to overhear them, unseen. 
‘This gen. of connection often goes thus 
with verbs of perceiving, etc.: Xen. Mem. 
3. 6. 17 EvOuuod Twv elddTwy STL A€youcr. 


Plat. Gorg. 517C dyvoodvres dd\jAwY OTL 
Aéyouev. Distinguish 593 drav uaéys nov 
voudéra, when thou hast learnt from 
me. 

115 évy ydp to padety: ze. ‘for in 
learning (how the people of the place 
are disposed) consists the caution of 
(proper for) all that we are doing’: we 
are poor strangers, who must be pre- 
pared to shape our course according to 
the mood of the derof (13). The spondee 
can stand in the 5th place, since év, to 
which dp adheres, itself coheres closely 
with tw wabetv: so Ll. 376 ei yap raved 
wor (where, as here, Elms. proposed 6é 
instead of yap): 26. 409 T@ TodT’ nperev; 
cp. 664. 

116 tov Toovpévev: so EZ. 84 (just 
before an exit, as here): ratra yap péper | 
vikny 7 ep huiv Kal kpdros Tey Spwpé- 
vov. The yvwun here, though perhaps 
meant to mark the caution taught by bitter 
experience (cp. 273), has the tone of 
Periclean Athens: cp. Thue. 2. 40 (it is a 
mischief) si mpodiiaxOfvat...royw mpd- 
Tepov 7) éml & det Epyw €dOetv: 3. 42 (Dio- 
dotus answering Cleon) rods...Adyous... 
didacKkddous THY mpayuaTrwr. 

117—253 Parodos, passing at v. 138 
into a lyric dialogue (koupos) between the 
Chorus and Oedipus (see preliminary n. 


on the structure of the play). For the 
metres see Metrical Analysis. 
The framework is as follows. (r) rs¢ 


strophe, 117 tls ap’ Hv to 137 valer,=rst 
antistrophe, 149 €h to 169 ameptxov. (2) 
2nd strophe, 176 obro to 187 céBecba, = 
and antistr., 192 avTod to 206 éxruGoluav. 
Between the rst strophe and the rst anti- 
strophe is interposed an anapaestic ‘sys- 
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apart from the road, till I learn how these men will speak ; for 
in knowledge is the safeguard of our course. [EL xeunt. 


The CHORUS (elders of Colonus) ender the orchestra, from the 
right of the spectators, as if in eager search, 
CHORUS. 


Give heed—who was he, then? Where lodges he ?—whither !st 
hath he rushed from this place, insolent, he, above all who live? seophe 


Scan the ground, look well, urge the quest in every part. 


Hense, vamrous: Mekler, && ef: Wecklein, aves. 


dépxou | mpoorevOov travraxju L. 


121 evoar’ airov: mpoc- 


(So, too, B, T, and others, but with evocer’.) 


Aevooar’ airov: mpoadépxov | mporpbéyyou mavraxh. A, R. eviao’ aitov, mpocdépxor, | 


tem’ (cvornua) of 11 verses, 138 68° éxel- 
vos to 148 wpuovy (Oed. and Ch.). Be- 
tween the rst antistr. and the 2nd strophe, 
a 2nd system of 6 verses, 170 Ovyarep to 
175 metavaords (Oed. and Ant.). Be- 
tween the znd strophe and the 2nd an- 
tistr., a 37d system of 4 verses, 188 dye 
vuy to 191 mo\eu@mev (Oed.). From vy. 
207 to the end (253), the verses are with- 
out strophic correspondence (dvouowarpo- 
ga). A doubt exists as to the genuine- 
ness of vv. 237—253 (6 &€vo.—édvvairo), 
and of the 4 trimeters which follow (254 
—257): see on 237. 

The Chorus induce Oed. to leave the 
grove by promising that no one shall re- 
move him from Colonus by force (176), 
but, on learning who he is (222), revoke 
the promise, and conimand him to leave 
Attica. Antigone appeals to them. 

117 Spa: cp. Aesch. Hum. 255 (the 
Furies hunting Orestes): dpa, dpa wand’ ad 
Nedooe re mavTa, un | AdOn piyda Bas 
parpopévos ariras: cp. also the scene in 
which the Chorus of the A7ax are seeking 
the hero (867 7@ 7&| 7G yap odx eBay 
éyw;). tls dp qv; imperf. of previous 
mention (not implying that he zs not still 
trespassing): who was he of whom our 
informant spoke? Plat. Crito 47 D6 Te 
pev dixaly BédAriov éylyvero (is, as we 
agreed, made better), 7 6é ddim darwr- 
duro. Slightly different is the imperf. of 
a truth newly seen: Ph. 978 86° jv dpa | 
6 EvAAaBwv je, ‘so (all the time) this was 
he who has seized me.’ valet, of mere 
sttuation (not habitation), as Z/. 2. 626 
vicwy al vatovor mépyy adds: so Az. 
597 (of Salamis), and Zy. 99 (of a 
wanderer). 

119 éxrémuos instead of é« rérou: 716 
éMla...rddra | Opwoxer: O. 7. 1340 amd- 
yer’ éxTémiov: 1411 Oaddooroy | éxplpar’: 


Ant. 785 goras & wreprévrios: Zl. 419 
épéoriov | wjéac: Eur. 2. 7. 1424 map- 
dkrior Spameiobe. Plut. Dion 25 meddy- 
oe mpos TI DuKeAlav Epevyov. 

120 dkopéstatos, ‘most insatiate’ 
(képos); hence, reckless of due limit, — 
shameless: cp. zmprobus annis | atque 
mero fervens (luv. 3. 282). Eur. Her. 
926 (deprecating UBprs), yor’ éudv ppd- 
vnua | puxd 7’ akdpeoros etn. A posi- 
tive adkxopyjs is found in later Greek (‘The- 
mistius, or. 90D, 4th cent. A.D.): and 
as Ovakopys and karakopys are classical 
(Plato, etc.), it may be a mere accident 
that dkop7js has no earlier warrant. If 
referred to axépeoros, the superl. would 
be a poet. form like véaros, pécaros. 

121 This verse is corrupt in the Mss., 
but two things seem clear: (1) there is 
no reason to suspect mpooSépkov: (2) 
the singular Aedoore must be restored, and 
placed after mpoodépxov. The antistro- 
phic verse (153) is GAN ov pay éy vy’ enol. 
A long syllable is then wanted to com- 
plete the verse mpoodépkov, \edooe. Her- 
mann’s viy has been generally adopted. 
But Aedooe viv could only mean ‘see 
him’: not, ‘/ook for him’: Nevooew Twa 
could not stand for ¢nretv rwa. The MS. 
avrovy was prob. a gloss which came in 
after mpoodépxov and devoce had been 
transposed; and the plur. Aevooere may 
have arisen from Aedooe 567. In 135 ov 
is governed by yrovar, not by Aevoowv : 
and in Aesch. Hum. 255 Spa, dpa mar’ 
at, Nelooé re wdvra (v. /. wayra), the 
sense is, ‘scan all the ground.’ Cp. Az. 
890 (‘’tis cruel,’ the Chorus say, baffled 
in their quest) apernvdv avdpa uh Nevooew 
Orrov. 

122 mpoomev@ov (only here) ought to 
mean ‘ask, or learn, further’ (the reg. 
sense of mpoomuvOdvecOar, mpocepwrar), 


avor. a’, OL. 
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6 mAavaras, 


7 mhavdtas Tis 6 mpéaBus, ovd eyyxwpos’ mpocéBa yap 
ovK av ToT aaTiBes adoos és 125 

8 Tavd’ dpwayaxeray Kopay, ds Tpeuopev héyew Kat 

9 rapapeBopnec? add€pxtas, apdves, addyws TO Tas 


evpdpov otopa ppovTidos 132 
V3 Fy \ oe la) ) 4 do Oe Y GP 
10 tyres’ Ta O€ vUY TW HKew Adyos ovdev alovG, 
lal ¥ 
11 év éy@ hevoowy Tepi Tay ovTM 135 


lal lal Vas 
12 dvvapar TEMEVOS yvoeval TOU [LOL 
id 


13 TOTE VQLEL, 


/ 
To arilopevov. 
\ , 
XO. ta to, 


9 a lal y c A 
08 ékewos eyo: dwovn yap opo, 


140 


Sewos pev opav, Sewos dé Kvewv, 


mpoopbéyyou mavraxn Elmsley. deco’ airév, mpocdpaxod | rpooretOov mavtaxyq 
Meineke. Aedco’ atrév, mpoomvOod, | rpocdépxov mavtrayn Wecklein (Ars Soph. 
em. 63). mpoometiov, evcoé vv, | rpoadepkov mavtaxy Hermann, Wunder, Dindorf, 
Hartung, Campbell. mpocdépxov, Aedocé vw, | rpooredOov mavraxp Schneidewin. 
Nevo’ abrdv, mpocxader (which he supposes to have been corrupted into mpoo@Oéyyou), 
mpocdepkov mavtax7 Blaydes. I follow L, only conjecturing Netoce 54 (which seems 
more probable than Aevocé viv) for the corrupt evcar’ adrov, and placing it after 


mpoo depKou. 


125 éyxwpios MSS.: éyxwpos Bothe, edd. So in 841 &vromo was 


but this is weak: here, it seems rather to 
mean, ‘ress the inquiry,’ inquire assz- 
duously: cp. mpocatrety, mpoohurapety. 
mpoopbéyyou (‘speak to him’), a v./. for 
mpoomevOov, is plainly unsuitable. ~Her- 
mann transposed mpoadépkov and mpoo- 
mevGov: but the ‘looking’ naturally pre- 
cedes the ‘asking,’ and mayrayy suits 
both. The conjectures \eoo’ adrév, mpoo- 
dpaxod, | rpoomevOov (or mpoomvdod, | rpoo- 
dépkov) are open not only to the objection 
from the sense of Nevooew (121), but also 
to this, that the aor. is less fitting here. As 
to mpocdpakod, édpaxdunv in Anth. Pal. 7. 
224 is a very rare example of that form. 

123 mdavatas, one who has wandered 
hither from beyond our borders, and so 
=févos: cp. on 3. 

125f. mpocéBa ydp ovK dv: cp. 98: 
for the place of otk, Ant. 96. 

126 GAcos és: see on 84. 

127 dpatmakeray: used by the poets 
of any violent force, divine or elemental, 
with which men cannot cope (as the Chi- 
maera, //. 6. 179; Artemis in her wrath, 
Pind yizs13° 33; the Seay 6) tna: 
fire, O. 7. 177), and probably associated 
with duaxos. But the reduplication re- 


calls wat-ud-w (cp. rop-ip-w, mot-v-w), 
—the a being intensive: and if we sup- 
pose a secondary development of ./MA 
as wax (Fennell on Pind. P. 1. 14), the 
proper sense of dpawdketos would be 
‘very furious.’ The word being of epic 
coinage, it is conceivable that associations 
with udxouwat may have influenced the 
formation as well as the usage. 

130 ff. Kal tapape.BdperO’ xk.7.d. 
In approaching or passing a shrine, it 
was usual to salute (rpockuvety), and to 
invoke the deity audibly. But in passing 
the grove of the Eumenides the people of 
Colonus avoid looking towards it. No 
sound, no articulate word, escapes them. 
Their lips only move in sign of the 
prayer which the mind conceives. Cp. on 
489. 16 Tas eddapov ordpa hpovrlSos 
iévtes = ‘moving the lips of (in) rever- 
ently-mute thought’: tévav (instead of 
ol'yew, Nuew, dealpew) oTopa has been sug- 
gested by the phrases pwvty (or yAwooar) 
iévat: cp. fr. 844. 3 mod\d\q yAGooay 
éxxéas paryv. This is better than to 
make ordépa purely figurative (like ‘the 
still, small voice’), when the sense would 
be, ‘giving a (still) voice to our reverent 
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A wanderer that old man must have been,—a wanderer, not a 
dweller in the land; else never would he have advanced into this 
untrodden grove of the maidens with whom none may strive, 
whose- name we tremble to speak, by whom we pass with eyes 
turned away, moving our lips, without sound or word, in still 
devotion. 

But now ’tis rumoured that one hath come who in no wise 
reveres them; and him I cannot yet discern, though I look 
round all the holy place, nor wot I where to find his lodging. 


OEDIPUS (stepping forward, with ANTIGONE, from his place 
of concealment in the grove). Behold the man whom ye seek! 1st ana- 
for in sound is my sight, as the saying hath it. Paceue 
Cue ©! 0! system. 
Dread to see, and dread to hear! 


corrupted in the Mss. to éyrémuo. 132 ecvdjuou MSS., evpduov Doederlein; so 
in 197 he writes dovylg, in 682 duap, in 687 Kadicod, in 688 d&uart. Elmsley 
says, ‘Longe plura mutanda essent, si Dorismo restituendo operam serio daremus’: 
but tas edpjuov, at least, seems impossible. 134 ovdév dfovd’] ovdeév adyovA’ 
Triclinius: obx2 céBovd’? Wecklein, ox ddéyov@’ Blaydes. These editors read dyes 
in 166 (where see n.). Nauck, who also reads éxes there, leaves dfové’ in the - 
text here, though he thinks it corrupt. 138 65° éxetvos opty eyo Pury yap 6pd 
L, L?, B. The intrusion of épay after éxetvos may have been suggested by such 


thought,’ edpdpov (=sz/ent) qualifying 
the metaphor as when discord is called 
mip dvnpaorov, Eur. Or. 621. 

131 dddvws. The ancient custom 
was to pray aloud, partly from a feeling 
that one ought not to make any prayer 
which might not be heard by all mortals. 
Pythagoras in Clemens Alex. Strom. 4. 26 
§ 173 (it is usual wera pwr is exer Oar) éuol 
SoKkel, ovX Ott Td Deloy wovTo pi SUvacOaL 
tov hovxn Pbeyyouevey ématew, adr’ bre 
dixalas éBovAovro elvar Tas edxds, As ovK 
dv ris aldecOeln movetcOar modAdGy cuverdd- 
twy. Persius 2.6 Haud cuzvis promptum 
est murmurque humilesque susurros Tol- 
lere de templis et aperto vivere voto. Lucan 
5. 104 Zactto mala vota susurro Concipiunt. 

133 After tévres we may place either 
(1) a point,—making td 8 viv begin a 
new sentence: or (2) merely a comma,— 
taking ds (129) as still the object to 
dtov0’: (1) is best. 

184 ovStv (adverb) dfove’, sc. avrds: 
ovdev dgovd? as=‘reverencing nothing’ 
would be at least unusual. The act. of 
agouat occurs only here; but that fact 
scarcely seems to warrant a change.. If 
any were made, the simplest would be 
ovdev dyov0’ (in the sense of Geovs dyetv), 
with @xets in 166. 


i SoTt 


135 dv with yvdvar only: Aetoowv 
absol.: see on 121. 

137 pov ethic dat. (62, 81): vate 117. 

138 éxetvos, of whom ye were speaking: 
Ant. 384: Ar. Ach. 41 Tobr’ éxety’ ody 
*Neyou: Vub. 1167 05" éxeivos avnp: E/.665. 
avy yap 6pa: (I appear to you), for in 
sound is my sight (z.e. I know your pre- 
sence by your voices). To this announce- 
ment of his blindness a certain gentle 
pathos is added by 16 gatifép. (acc. in 
appos.), ‘as they say of us the blind’: 
alluding generally, perh., to the fig. use 
of épav, BAérew in ref. to mental sight 
(as O. 7. 747, of the blind seer, dédo.Ka 
py BNérwy 6 udvres 4), rather than to any 
special proverb. So Thue. 7. 87 ravw- 
NePpla bn, To Neydbpmevor,...ovdev sre 
ovx dmw)ero, referring merely to the 
phrase. [Dem.] or. 25 § 89 womep 76 
THS Mapotmlas, dpavras pH dpdv kal 
akovoyras uh) dxovey. We must not ren- 
der (1) with the schol., ‘I understand by 
sound what ye mean,’ 7d Aeyduevov map’ 
vudv, nor (2) with Ellendt, ‘I perceive 
what is uttered by your voice.’ The 
pause saves the short final of darvfdpe- 
vov from being a breach of synaphea: 
cp. 143 (mpéoBus;): Art. 932 (Uzrep). 

141 dpdy, KAvew, epexegetic inf., like 
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l4 > ¢€ , / > ¥ 
Ol. py p’, ixeredw, mpoaidnt avomor. 

an an > ¢ 
XO. Zed adeEjrop, tis to? 0 mpéoBus; _ 9 5 | 
Ol. ov wavy poipas evdaovioas. V2cer = | 


TpoTyns, @ TTD 
Sno &* od yap 


Of@pacw ElpTrov 


epopo. yopas. 


dv @& dAdorTptous 


145 


Kal opuKpots méyas wpyour. 


XO. éy° ddaay. OMpaT ov 


149 


2dapa Kat joa purdhwwos; Svoaior 


ta > y > Ss i4 
3 pakpaiwy 0, oo eémeikacan. | 


152 


4 aN ov pav ev y euol 


passages as Ar. Hy. 1331 86’ éxelvos opav. 


142 rpocldnr’] voulonr’ Meineke. 


148 ddefjrwp L, Turnebus, Wecklein: dAeffrop A, Brunck, and most editors. 


145 mpwris (2.e. mempwpuévns) Vauvilliers, Nauck. 


146 dyno 8] The reading 


dfdov 6’ in B and a few other Mss. seems to have been due to a reminiscence of such 
phrases as rexuipiov 6é, and esp., perhaps, of Az. 907 airds mpds abrod* dSfAov" év ydp 


xarerds cugnv (Plat. Polit. 302 B). The 
cry which bursts from the Chorus merely 
utters their horror at first seezwg and 
hearing the wretch who has dared so 
great an impiety ;—they have not yet had 
time to scan the traces of misery which 
the blind man’s form exhibits (cp. 286). 

142 mpoclynr dvopov, regard as 
lawless: schol. Aelre. 7d ws. The omis- 
sion isremarkable. Doederlein cp. Thuc. 
2. 72 déxeabe 5¢ dudorépous didous, which 
is less bold: so, too, is O. Z. 482 Tupddv 
bp wveldicas (where see n.). In modern 
Greek, however, (and the use doubtless 
goes far back,) @ewpely regularly=‘to 
consider as’ (without ws). 

143 The hiatus allows Zed to be 
short. adAeEjrop: Ar. Vesp. 161 “Amo- 
Aov darorpérae, TOD pavTevmaros. 

144f. ov wavy polpas mpdrns not 
wholly of the best fortune, evdapovloar 
(epexeg. inf., els 7d evdarmovlaat schol.) 
so that men should call him happy. The 
gen. is a poet. form of the possessive, 
“belonging to’ the best fortune (as to a 


category); cp. Pind. Pyth. 3. 60 olas | 


eluev aloas, of what estate we (mortals) 
are: Plut. Mum. 2 xpelrrovos jv polpas. 
The place of evdaim. has been influenced 
by its common constr. with a causal gen. ; 
but we could not say, ovk elul evdatmovloa, 
I am not to be congratulated. 

arporns, not ‘from his birth,’ but ‘best’: 
Ant. 1347 TO ppovely | evdamovlas mpwrov 
vmdpxel: a Sense associated with the idea 


of first prize (Z7. 23. 275 ra mpwra AaBwr), 
TH Wpwreia: Cp. 1313; and so 1228 woAdd 
deUTepov. ov mavv oft. means ‘not at all,’ 
but prob. as a result of the primary ironical 
sense, ‘not altogether.’ 

145 épopor: since the stranger had 
said Kptvovor (7 

146 Sndo 8’ (like onuetov 56 Texun- 
piov oé), z.e., and this is plain from my 
being guided by yonder maiden: cp. 
1145: O. 7. 1294 delEer 6é Kal col (sc. 
Oldlamous): Ar. Eccl. 936 Setter tax’ adrds: 
Lys. or. 10 § 20 dyhwcea dé olxnoerac 
yap dmv. dAdotplos Opp. (instru- 
mental dat.) : Amt. 989 Trois rupdotor yap 
| atirn KéNevOos éx mponynrod wé\er: Eur. 
Ph. 834 wyod mapoiie, Oyarep, ds TUpAG 
modt | dpOaduds ef ov. (In Plat. Phaedo 
99B, quoted by Blaydes, read d\dorply 
évouari, not dupoare.) 

148 Oedipus is indeed old and worn 
(x10): but péyas contrasts the man of 
mature age with the girl, his defenceless 
guide (752). Cp. Od. 2. 313 (Telema- 
chus) éyw 6 &re vjmios Ha" | viv 8, bre dh 
Méyas elul (full-grown). 

opikpois: for the allusive (masc.) plur., 
instead of opixpg, cp. O. 7. 366 abv rois 
g@Ardrows (with Iocasta): for the sense, 
below, 957 épnula me... | cusxpor rlOnor. 
The antithesis: of Zersons suggests that 
opuKpois is masc. rather than neut.: so 
below 880: Az. 158 ocpukpol...ueydduv 
xwpls, 160 peTa yap meyadwy Batds dpror? 
ay | kal wéyas dpO0t8’ vd puxporépwr, If 
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OE. Regard me not, I entreat you, as a lawless one. 

CH. Zeus defend us! who may the old man be? 

OE. Not wholly of the best fortune, that ye should envy 
him, O guardians of this land!—’Tis plain: else would I not be 
walking thus by the eyes of others, and buoying my strength 
upon weakness. 


CH. Alas! wast thou sightless e’en from thy birth? Evil 
have been thy days, and many, to all seeming ; but at least, if I 


of xOovl x.7.d.: cp. fr. 60 SHrov ydp* év Secuotor x.7.d. 148 cwuxpas Blaydes. 
249 € é Mss. (to which Par. F adds at at): é) Dindorf (dividing thus: é7, dd\adv 
oumarav, | dpa, etc.), Wecklein (é) dda@y éuudrwy: apa Kal| oda etc.): af al 
Musgrave: ala? Nauck. 151£. dvoatwy | uaxpatew ré 6 wo érekdoa L, A, r. 
For ré @’ wo Vat. alone has @ &o.—pakpalwy 0 do’ érecxdoat Bothe. Wecklein: waxpalwv 


opiKpois were neut., it could mean: 
(2) like the masc., weak ersons: cp. 
1 Cor. i, 27 7a “wpa TOD Kdcuou é€ehéEaTo 
0 Gebs, Wa KaTracxtvyn Tods cogots: 
(2) jig., ‘weak ¢hings,’ frail supports. 
But the neut. plur. cuixpdé in such anti- 
theses usu.= ‘lowly fortunes’: Pind. P. 
3. 107 optxpos év outKpots, péyas év 
Meyarors | éooowar: Eur. 2/7. 406 elrep 
elaly etryevets | ox év Te wLKpols ey TE wi 
orépEouc’ uous; 

Gppovv: usu. éml rivos: Dem. De 
Cor. § 281 ov éml ris adris (ayKtpas) 
Oppel Tots moNKots: but also éri rw: Plut. 
Solon 19 (he added the Bovdy to the Areo- 
pagus) oléuevos él ducl Bovdals womep ay- 
KUpats dpuodaay. ArTov év addy THV wow 
ésecOat. For the metaphor cp. Soph. fr. 
619 dd’ eiot pyrpl mwatdes ayKupac Plov. 
Eur. fr. 858 70¢ wor Tpopés, | unrnp, dded- 
on, Suwls, dyKupa, oréyn. Or. 68 ws ra 
y Gdn’ én’ dobevods | paduns dxotpueb? : 
Med. 770 éx Tots dvarrbuerOa mpupynrny 
xéd\wy. Campbell understands—‘ Nor, 
being a prince (uéyas), as I am, should I 
have taken up my rest here to crave a 
small boon.’ But (1) wéyas in this sense 
ill suits the present tone of Oed.: cp. 110, 
393. (2) This version of él cpixpots 
wpuovy is impossible: the scholium éml 
evredéow alrnuacw otk dv opbdpa ixé- 
Tevoy evades the point. 

149 é&. L has é@ & which should 
metrically answer to dpa (117). It is pos- 
sible that in an exclamation, followed by 
a momentary pause, the second é@ should 
stand here: but it is more prob. that, as 
in‘Aesch, Zhed. 966 etc., we should write 
é7}. 


ddhadv sppydrev. Oedipus has spo- 
ken of his own ill fortune as if it con- 
sisted primarily in his blindness. The 
Chorus then ask:—‘Ah! and wast thou 
blind from thy birth? Thy life has been 
long, as well as unhappy, one may judge.’ 
The gen. could depend on @%, as oft. on 
ed, , oluot, etc., but is better taken with 
guTdAp.os, of which the sense (with adray 
understood) would else be obscure. 

ouTdhp. =‘generator’: ze. didst thou 
bring them with thee into life? épucas 
TUPAG Gupara;=joa Tupros ek yeverys; 
Ai. 1077 Kav cua yervhon péya though 
one grow a great body {=though his frame 
wax mighty). 

152=120 6 mdvtwy dxopécraros. In 
regard to L’s reading, pakpatwy té 6’ (sic) 
Os éreiKaoat, note these points: (1) #s 
is wrong, as the metre shows, (2) 7’ is 
certainly right. We should not read, 
with Campb., ducalwv; waxpalwy rus, émec- 
kaoat, because the thought turns on the 
linking of Bvcalwy with pakpaloyv, the 
chief stress falling (as oft. in Greek) on 
the second: thou art old as well as hap- 
less: z.é. thou hast borne thy woes Jong. 
(3) €” may, I think, be rejected, as too 
weak. (4) How, then, is the short syllable 
to be supplied? (a) We might read ;— 
paxpalov 0, 80° érerkdoa: cp. Thuc. 6. 
25 dca...ndn Soxely arg, ‘so far as he 
could now judge.’ (4) waxpalwy ré 1s, 
eikdgat: cp. O. T. 82 aA’, elkdoas pév, 
nots. I prefer (a), since all mss. have 
érrervkdoae. 

153 (‘Thou hast already suffered ;) 
but verily, within my power (@ y épol, 
=if I can help it), thou shalt not 


3a 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 
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5 *mpocOnoe tacd apds. 

mepas yap, 

7 mepas’ GAN iva 70d ev apleyKT@ wy TpoTéoNs var 
mouevtt, KaOvdpos ov 157 

8 KpaTHp pedtyiov ToTav pevpwaTe TvvTpEeXEL’ TO, 160 

9 &éve wappop’, ed Pvrdafar' perdotal’, ardBabr. wodda 


fon) 


Kéhevlos eparven’ 


10 kAvets, @ TOAVpOXAP adata; hédyov el TW oles 166 
ll mpos eudv Néoyay, aBdatov amoBas, 

Y lal 3 
12 wa Tao vopos, pwver’ mpdcbe 4 


13 amepvKov. 


over. B. OL. Ovyatep, mot tis ppovtidos EhOy ; 


170 


7 ér érexdoat Nauck: gurddpmios, ducatwy; | waxpalwy tis, émeckdoa, Campbell. 


153 Blaydes and Postgate conj. mpocOjoe: 
0, receiving which Hense would change uy mporéoys to mi Tt mpdow. 


mpocOjces MSS. 155 wa] Nauck conj. 


156 mpoc- 


méons MSS.: mporéoys Hermann, and most edd.: while Nauck conject. rpoud\ys. 


160 feduart] xevuar. Meineke. 


161 7réy L, A, and most Mss. (in T 0 is written 


add these curses (to thy woes).’ pdv 
strengthens the adversative force of 
GAG (as in dA pry, AN? ovdE purr): 
ty y? enol=ev euol ye. Cp. 247: O. 7. 
314 (n.): Xen. Oec. 7. 14 rls H éun Stva- 
pus; GAN év gol mavra éorly. The thought 
is like that of Azz. 556 add’ ovK én’ ap- 
pyros ye Tois euots Adyos (sc. Aare). 
mpoo Ore, make thine own, bring on 
thyself: Aesch. Pers. 531 my kal Tu mpos 
Kakolot mpoocOArac Kkaxoy: Eur. Her. 
146 lia mpocbécbat kaka: Andr. 394 
rl dé we Kal rexely éxphy | dxOos 7? em’ 
dyder rHde mpocOécOar Sidodv; The 
Mss. have mpoo@roes: but the active 
word would require either (a) the reflex- 
ive pronoun, as in fr, 323 Tair’ éorly d)d- 
yor’, mv mapdy OécOa Kadws | adrds Tis 
avT@ Thy BAABnv rpocbH pépwv: O. 7. 
819 otris &Ndos Hy | 7 ya rm’ éu“auT@ 
Tac0 dpas 6 mpoori@els: or (4b) some 
dat. such as Tots gois xakots: and we 
cannot legitimately supply either. So, 
again, the version ‘thou shalt not bring 
on us’ (ovK émol mpocOjces Thy chy apa 
schol.) could stand only if éwol or muty 
were expressed. 

154 trepads, absol.: ‘thou art going too 
far’ (into the grove): Oed., not reassured 
by their cry (141), has moved some steps 
back. 

156 ff. odd tva...pa) tmpomérys is 
answered by petaorad’ 162. mpomréorgs 


év vosaret, advance blindly in the grove, 
till he stumble (so to say) on its inmost 
mystery. Cp. Arist. £7¢h. 3. 7. 12 of mev 
Opacets mpomerets. Isocr. or. § $ go (the 
Greeks, when conquering the Persians at 
Cunaxa, 40r B.C., were worsted) dia rv 
Kupov mporéreay, his precipitancy in 
rushing at his brother Artaxerxes (Xen. 
An. 1. 8. 26 elrav, ‘Op rov dvipa, tero 
ér’ aitév). ab—éyKTw: see on 130 ff. 

158 ff. od Kcadvdpos kparyp cuvTpéexet 
pevpare jerdtxtwy wordy, where the bowl 
filled with water is used along with the 
stream of sweetened drink-offering: Z.e. 
where libations are poured, first, of water 
alone, and then of water mingled with 
honey; see on Vv. 472—479. perduxlov 
m.: schol. y\ukéwy moray, 6 éort, uéduTos, 
ols pelocovor ras eds (see on 100). 
cvvtpéxet, is combined with: 77. 295 
TOMY a7’ avayKn THE (sc. TH mpd=er) Tod- 
To owrpéxev, this joy of mine must 
needs attend on this good fortune of my 
husband. While kpatrp points to the fi- 
gurative use of cvvTpéxet, pevpare swovests 
its literal sense. Others understand :— 
‘where the basin (kpar7p) runs together 
in a stream (fevmare modal dat.) of sweet- 
ened waters,’ z.e. ‘is filled by the conflu- 
ence of sweetened waters’; but (a) kparjp 
is the bowl from which the xoalare poured, 
not a basin which receives them: (4) such 
an inversion is impossible. 
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can help, thou shalt not add this curse to thy doom. Too far 
thou goest—too far! But, lest thy rash steps intrude on the 
sward of yonder voiceless glade, where the bowl of water blends 
its stream with the flow of honied offerings, (be thou well ware 
of such trespass, unhappy stranger,)—retire,—withdraw !—A 
wide space parts us: hearest thou, toil-worn wanderer? If thou 
hast aught to say in converse with us, leave forbidden ground, 
and speak where ’tis lawful for all; but, till then, refrain. 


Or. Daughter, to what counsel shall we incline? and ana 
paestic 
above &): 7dv, B, V: 7d Heath, Doederlein, Blaydes, Wecklein: 7¢ Brunck, Herm., Syatee 


Elms., etc. 
Musgrave, Dindorf, Wecklein. 
it, probably by the first corrector (S). 
Blaydes, Nauck. Cp. n. on 134. 


161 The trav of L and most mss. 
cannot be right. To be on one’s guard 
against a thing is always guAdoooual ru, 
never twos. In Thuc. 4. 11 pvdAacocopé- 
vous Tav veayv pn EwrTplywow =acting 
cautiously o# account of the ships (where 
Classen cp. xaAerws pépew tivds, 1. 77) : 
in Aesch. P. V. 390 rovrov guddcoov pH- 
mor’ axGec0q Kéap, join rovrov kéap. The 
v.2. Tov points to 6, which in this par- 
enthetic warning =7oiro (rd mporeceiy) 
rather than 6. tév (referring to xpar7jp) 
is less good ; and t@ (‘wherefore’) would 
be weak. 

164 éparver, arcet, keeps (thee) off 
(from us), separates: Eur. Phoen. 1260 
éphrvoov réxva | dewhs dulhdns. This is 
said to themselves rather than to Oed.: 
they are not sure that he has heard their 
cry, améBaht. To Musgrave’s éparvou 
the objections are :—(1) the opt. where 
we should expect the imperat. The opt. 
is sometimes joined with the imper. in 
good wishes or counsels (Pind. O. 13. 
25 apOdvytos “yévo.o...kar Tovde hadv ev- 
Ouve): but here, where peremptory com- 
mand is given (162 werdorad’, ambBadi— 
169 pdve), the opt. is quite out of 
place. (2) The sense would be weak, 
after 161. 

166 olcets, written in L over the vul- 
gate €xets, cannot be a correction of the 
latter, but must represent a distinct read- 
ing (whether conjectural or not). to ets 
would suit the metre (=afov@’ 134, where 
see n.) equally well: but the language 
slightly favours olces. épetv Adyov pos 
éudv Méo-xav=to bring forward something 
to be discussed with us (cp. Ant. 159 ovy- 
KAnrov | THVSE yepdvTwv mpovOeTo héaxnv), 


164 éparver L, with most of the mss. (but épyrve B, Vat.): éparvor 
166 oices] exec L, with olcece written above 
The other Mss. have é¢yes, and so Wecklein, 
170 é\Go L, and most Mss.: €\@y (or 267) 


not, ‘in answer to our address,’ a sense 
which Aécxy never has. For dépew cp. 
Tr. 122 ov érimeupouéva o? ddeta (aldota 
Musgrave) pév avria 8 olow: for fut. 
indic. with et of zmmediate purpose, with 
an imperat. in apodosis, Ar. Av. 759 alpe 
TAKTpov el pwaxel. 

167 dBdrev: see on ro. 

168 ‘va mac. vopos, where use suffers 
all (to speak): for the omission of éoré 
cp. Her. 1. go ére:pwrav...el dxaploroucr 
vopmos elvat Tots E\Anvixoiot Oeotce. 

169 drepixov, dréxou Tod dwvelv: 
schol. mpérepov 6é un duadéyou. 

170 ot tis dpovtlSos ¢A0q; Such 
phrases present thought, speech, or the 
mind itself, as a region in which the wan- 
derer is bewildered; cp. 310: £7. 922 
ov olob’ brou ys ob8’ bra yumuns pé- 
pet: ‘thou knowest not whither or into 
what fancies thou art roaming’: 72d. 
1174 Tot Néywv... | EX\0w 3 26. 390 Tod 
mor’ eb ppevGv; Tr. 705 ovK &xw...1ot 
youns wéow. 

€\Oq, delib. subjunct., in 37d pers., as 
Dem. De Cor. § 124 mérepdv cé Tis, Alo- 
xlvn, tHs morews ExOpdov H euov elvac o7 5 
L has €\@ou, which might be defended as 
=‘whither can one jossibly turn?’—a 
more despairing form of @\@y. Mr A. 
Sidgwick has pointed out (Aesch. Cho. 
Append. p. 122) that the Attic examples 
of such an optat. without dv are always 
directly or indirectly interrogative (as 
Ant. 604 Tls...kardoxot ;), and are akin 
to the interrogative or ‘ deliberative’ sub- 
junctive, not to the conditional optat. 
with dy. The principle is (I think) true. 
But here, at least, the genuinely ‘ delibe- 
rative’ €\@y seems best. See Appendix. 


o7p. fi. 
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AN. @ amdrep, dorois toa yp pederar, 
elkovTas & Set KaKOVOVTAS. 

Ol. mpdcbuyé viv pov. AN. Pato Kal o7.°- 

OI. & €etvor, py Snr adiuKnfa eae 174 
Gol TioTevVoas Kal peTavacTas. 

XO. ov tou pymoté o éx TaVS Edpavwr, @ yépov, dKovTd 

Tis aeu. 

Ol. 2é7 ovv; XO. ere Batve ropco. 178 

(OI. 37; XO. wpoBiBale, Kovpa, 180 
4 Topo’ ov yap ales., si» 

ANV GO vvu{ Se |---| l= 

Ol) eae 4 

NS poem eee ces oe 
8 éreo pap, ere WO dmavp@® Kdho, TdaTEp, ad o ayo. 

DNA RNEE 172 x’ ovkdxovovrac L. As the crasis kod is so common, the scribe, 


seeing a word beginning with x’, had written «ov, when he perceived his error, and 
corrected it by writing xaxovovrac—forgetting, however, to delete xod. This seems 
clear, both because the second « is not divided by any space from the a, and because 


the smooth breathing is written over the latter. 
axovovras, or KovK &kovras (as B; and so Campbell). 


Blaydes. 
is received by Hartung and Wecklein. 


transfers ool from 175 to the end of 174, thus making 175 a paroemiac. 


wished to transpose the two vy.) 


171. dcrots loa xpt peAeTav, we must 
practise the same customs which they 
practise. Eur. Bacch. 890 ob | yap Kpeio- 
ody wore TOV vouwy | yiyvwoKew xp} Kal 
pederav: we must never set our theory, 
or practice, above the laws. 

172 Since kdkovovtas suits both me- 
tre and sense, it seems more likely that 
this was the reading from which, by a 
scribe’s mistake, KkovK dkovovyras arose, 
than that axovovras conceals some other 
participle (such as kdroxvodvras or dm- 
Oodvras). It is hard to see why Herm. 
thought the ‘negatio contrarii’ to be ‘7e- 
cessary’ here,—common though it is (see 
on O. 7. 58 yuwra_KovK dyvwra). After 
Xp7] peAetay, too, we should expect undé, 
not, cal av«; the latter supposes that od 
and its’ partic. form one word. KovK 
d&kovTas (B and Campbell) would mean, 
‘and that, too, not unwillingly ’—surely a 
weak sense. The existence of this as the 
only v./. confirms k&KovovTas, 

173 Kal 81: sce on 31. 

174 )...a8uKn8@. _ The prohibitive 


The other Mss. have either kovx« 
kaxovovras Musgrave, kal dxovovras 


ko’ karoxvobyras Hermann, who also conjectured xov« daiOodvras: the latter 


174 Eelvo.) Edvor Mss.; Eéve Nauck, who. 
(He formerly 


175 ool micrevoac Kal weravacrdo L and most 


subjunct. (esp. aor.) is freq. in the rst 
pers. Z/ur., but the Ist pers. sing. is very 
rare: Zr. 802 und adrod Odvw: TZ. 1. 26 
Mh oe Kixelw: 21.475 Un cev axovow. 

175 col (the coryphaeus) after & feivoc 
(the Chorus): cp. 208 @ févo.,...un wv? 
avépn: 242 ff. & Eévor, olkrelpar’, followed 
by dupa ody, Cp. O. ZT. 1111 mpécBers, 
II15 ov. Kal was omitted by Herm., to. 
make a paroemiac (when the sound and 
rhythm become extremely unpleasing) ; 
ool was omitted, with the same object, 
by Brunck and Elmsley. Both words 
are genuine. A paroemiac is neither 
needful nor desirable here, when another 
follows so closely (177). 

176 tavd’ édSpavev, ‘ these seats,’ the 
resting-place, generally, in front of the 
grove, rather than the particular rocky seat 
pointed out at 192 f.: cp. 233 f. (Hardly 
‘ abodes,’ z.e. Colonus, as Aesch. Pers. 4.) 

177 d£e. was altered to dpy by Elms- 
ley on the ground that od wy with the 
fut. indic. fordéds; with the subjunctive, 
denies. But, besides the passages in 
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AN. My father, we must conform us to the customs of the 
land, yielding, where ’tis meet, and hearkening. 

OE. Then give me thy hand. 

AN. ’Tis laid in thine. 

OE. Strangers, oh let me not suffer wrong when I have 
trusted in you, and have passed from my refuge! 


CH. Never, old man, never shall any one remove thee from 

this place of rest against thy will. 
[OEDIPUS xow begins to move forward. 

OE. (pausing in his gradual advance). Further, then? 

Cu. Come still further. 

OE. (having advanced another step). Further ? 

Cu. Lead him onward, maiden, for thou understandest. 

[A verse for ANTIGONE, a verse for OEDIPUS, and then another verse for 
ANTIGONE, seem to have been lost here. ] 

AN. * * * Come, follow me this way with thy dark 
steps, father, as I lead thee. 


Mss.: gol is omitted by B, Brunck, Elmsley: xa! by Hermann and Blaydes 
(who keep gol). Wecklein suggests mioredous cor weravacrds (Ars Soph. em. p. 75). 
177 déec] dpy Elmsley, Wecklein: dkov7’ dydyn Tis Blaydes. 178 é° oby;] & 
obvy &rt mpoBG; MSS.: ér’ ody; Bothe, Elmsley: rpo86; Hermann, Blaydes, Wecklein. 
—ériBawe Mss.: é@ Baive Reiske.—mpbow MSS.: mépow Bothe. 180 é1;] é7 
ovv; Wecklein: mpo8&; Reisig.—XO.] The Mss. omit this indication, which was 
restored by Hermann and Reisig.—poBiBafe A ist hand: mpocBiBage L and most 
MSS.: mpooBiage B, with a few others. 181 mépow Dindorf: mpdcw Mss. 
182 éoreo w a tore OS L (with ered wo in the margin): so, too, (but with 


which od prj stands with the 2nd gers. 
fut. ind., and forbids (as Ar. Kan. 462 
ob wh Siarplers, ‘don’t dawdle’), there 
are others in which it stands with the 1s 
or 37d pers. fut. ind., and denies. In 
some of these our Mss. are doubtless cor- 
rupt; but there are others in which the 
correction, if any, must be bold. Thus: 
(1) with 1st pers.: Soph. Z7. 1052 of cou 
ph mebéWoual more: Ar. Ran. 508 ob wy 
a ey) | mepipouameOovr’, (2) with 3rd 
pers.: Xen. Hellen. 1. 6. 32 elmev bre 1 
Drdprn ovdev py KdKwov olkvetrar avrou 
dmobavévros: Eur. Phoen. 1590 capas yap 
elme Tepeclas ob punmore | cov THVdE viv 
olkouvros e& mpdgéew mow (oblique of od 
Hy mpdée). On the whole the evidence 
points to the conclusion that ov prj could 
be used with the rst or 3rd pers. fut. 
indic., as with the aor. or pres. subjunct., 
in giving a strong assurance. 

179 f. L’s é ody ér tpofa ; metri- 
cally answers to orws in 194. The 
choice seems to lie between ér’ ody ; and 
ampoBa; The latter might easily have been 
added to explain the former; and é°’ ody 


is not too abrupt, sincé mpéaOryé viv prov 
(173) has already marked the beginning of 
his forward Movement. éru Baive seems 
better than ém(Bawe in the case of a blind 
man advancing step by step, and asking 
at each step whether he has come far 
enough. This is well expressed by é7’ 
oby ;—tru Baive.—ét.; For éri “before 
mpoB., cp. Ant. 612 To ply. 

181 ff. After dlews three verses have 
been lost (the 1st and 3rd for Ant., the 
and for Oed.), answering to 197 ma&rep— 
199 dppeoat: and after d o ayw (183) a 
verse for Oed. answering to 202 @pov... 
adtas. See Metrical Analysis. 

182 padv (a stronger pév, ‘ verily’) may 
here be simply hortative (‘come !’).as it 
oft. is with the imperat.: //. 1. 302 él 0’ 
dye piv melpnoar: 5. 765 ayper pay: 
Aesch. Suppl. 1018 tre wav. If the lost 
words of Oed. uttered a complaint, then 
pov may have had an adversative force, 
‘yet’: but this is more oft. ye prjv than 
pyv alone: cp. 587. 8’, in. this direc- 
tion: see on O. Z. 7. 

dpavpe Kkéikw=tuddry modi (Eur. Mec. 


and 
strophe. 


, / 
gvoT. y. 


avr. PB’. 


40 ZOPOKAEOY2 


185 


190 


Obese 
XO. 10 rodpa Eetvos emt E€vys, 
11@ TAdpov, 0 TL Kal TOS 
, ¥ > A 
12 Térpopev adirov amoortvyev 
13 kal TO didov céBeobau 
Ol. aye vuv ov pe, Tat, 
59) xa > 7 > Nd 
iy av evoeBias émuBaivovTes 
TO pev eltoymev, TO 8 akovoamer, 
Kal yn Xpela Toenaper. 
XO. avrov, pykére Tovd avromérpov Bypatos e€o dda 
KXivys. 
OI. 2o0vTws; XO. adus, ws axovers. 


& added before &6’,) B, Vat., and (with wav) T, Farn.: éreo way ere’? Gde A and 


most MSS. 


184 XO. is wanting in the Mss., and was added by Hermann.— 


Eeivos éml Eévns] Eetvos ért Eelvns MsS. (cp. n. on 174): Eévns Bothe: févas Elmsley. 


185 r\auov MSS.: TAduwv Bothe. 


Cp. n. on 203. 


189 ev’ceBlas] evoeBelac L. 


190 ciromer...dxovcauev L (with w written over ot and at), r: elrwuev...dkovowmev 


1050): cp. 1639 auavpats xepoiy. In 
Eur. Herc. Fur. 123, however, odds 
duavpdy txvos=merely ‘my feeble steps’ 
(for Amphitryon is not ddd). That 
might be the meaning here too. But in 
choosing between the literal sense of 
duaupos, ‘dim,’ and the fig. sense, ‘feeble,’ 
we must be guided by the context of each 
passage ; and the context here favours the 
former. Cp. 1or8, 

184 ff. roApa...céBerar. These four 
vv. are wrongly given by the mss. to An- 
tigone. Her gentle counsel in 171 ff. may 
have prompted the attribution. etvos éml 
tévys: Ph. 135 Tl xpH Me, décor’, év Ev 
Eévov | oréyew, 7 TL Aéyew...; 

185 @ tAdpov: the nom, can thus 
stand for the voc. even in direct address, 
as Eur. Wed. 1133 wh orépxov, pidos: but 
is sometimes rather a comment, as 20. 61 
@ wawpos, el xp) Seomoras elmeiy TOde. Cp. 
753) 1471. 

186 tétpohev Adidov, holds in set- 
tled dislike :—the perfect tense marking 
how the sentiment which forbids impiety 
towards the Eumenides has interwoven 
itself with the life of the place. rpépw 
ri agpitov=to hold a thing (in one’s 
thoughts) as unloveable: cp. év é\rlow 
tpépw Tt (Ant. 897). For the perfect, 
denoting a fixed view, cp. Her. 3. 38 


otrw vevoulkacte Ta mept Tods vomous 
(and so 7. 153, 8 79): Plat.. Lege. 8. 
837 C 6...€pav TH Wuxi...UBpw hynrac 
THY TEpl TO THUA TOU CWuaTos mANTMOYYD: 
Prot. 348 E otrw wemlorevkas cavT@. 
The perf. act. of rpédw occurs in Anthol. 
Append. rrr. 2 (Jacobs vol. 11. p. 795) 
dvdpas dyakAevrods rérpope Kexporly : in 
Polybius (12. 25 h in the later form 7é- 
Tpaga), etc.: but in older Greek only in 
the Homeric use, as Od. 23. 237 mept 
xpot rérpodev adden (the brine has hardened 
on their flesh) : whence Nauck here, 7oAeu 
térpopev (as=mépuKev) adidrov, (whate’er) 
hath grown unpleasing to the city. 

189 ff. dv with the optat. verbs, not 
with tva: ‘(toa place) where I may speak 
on the one hand, and hear on the other’: 
TO pev...rd 8€ are adverbial: cp. Xen. 
Anab. 4.1.14 TH MA Te Maxomevor, TH OE 
kal dvamavduevor. eltroupev...akovoatpey, 
z.é. ‘arrive at a mutual understanding,’— 


a regular phrase: Thuc. 4.22 uvédpous 52 


odhlow éxédevov éEécOar olrwes NéyorrTes 
kal dkovovTes mepl Exdorou EvuBhoovra: 
Theocr. 25. 48 alcuuryrns | @ xe Td pev 
elo, TO Od ék Papévoco mvOoluny (a 
head-man, ‘who to shrewd questions 
shrewdly can reply,’ Calverley). dv with 
the optat. in the relative clause just as 
in apodosis ; so Theocr. 25. 61 éy@ dé Tou 


5 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
| 
| 


OIAITOYS EM! KOAQNQI 


[Here has been lost a verse for Ox.] 
CH. A stranger in a strange land, ah, hapless one, incline 
thy heart to abhor that which the city holds in settled hate, and 
to reverence what she loves! 


41 


OE. Lead me thou, then, child, to a spot where I may 3rd ana 
speak and listen within piety’s domain, and let us not wage Paestic 


war with necessity. Bip eo 


[Moving forward, he now sets foot on a platform of rock 
at the verge of the grove.| 


Cu. There!—bend not thy steps beyond that floor of native 2nd anti- 


rock, 


Or. Thus far? 
CH. Enough, I tell thee. 


A (with 7 written over «), B, Aldus, Brunck, Hermann; a reading which requires 


us to take t’ dv as=‘ wherever.’ 


yp. Kkwhono L. 


Tryeuovetow|...va Kev TETMOLMLEY GvaKTa 
(to a place where we are likely to find 
him): Xen. Azad. 3. 1. 40 otk olda 6 re 
dy Tis XpHoacTo avrots (I know not what 
use one could make of them). 

evocBlas ériBalvovres, entering on piety, 
placing ourselves within its pale: but this 
figurative sense is here tinged with the 
notion of ‘entering on lawful ground’ 
(schol. evoeBas marotyres). For the fig. 
sense cp. Od. 23. 52 bdpa cpa éiippo- 
ctyns émiBirov | dupotépw pirov jrop, 
‘that ye may both enter zzto your heart’s 
delight’ (Butcher and Lang): P%. 1463 
ddés otmote THod émiBdvres, though we 
had never ezteved on that hope (dared 
to entertain it). 

191 Kal py xp. wod.: Ani. 1106 
avaykn 8 ovdxl ducuaxnréov. Simonides 
fr. 5. 21 dvdyxg 8 ovde Deol pdxovrat. 
Eur. fr. 709 xpela diddoxer, dv Bpadds 
Tis q, copov. 

192 ff. avrot. Oed. has now ad- 
vanced to the verge of the grove. Here 
a low ledge of natural rock forms a sort 
of threshold, on which his feet are now 
set. avtotérpov Brparos, a ‘step,’ 2.2. 
ledge, of natural rock, not shaped by 
man (as was the ordinary Bua or raised 
place for speakers, etc.), distinct, of 
course, from the déecros mérpos of 19, 
which was within the grove. So avro- 
udos (of rough wood, Ph. 35), avtomdép- 


? 


192 dvrirérpov MSS.: avrorérpou Musgrave, and 
so Blaydes, Hartung, Jacobs, Wecklein: dyxirérpov Meineke. 


193 kKrwWihuc: 


gvpos (of natural purple), avromoxos (of 
simple wool), avrémvpos (of unbolted 
wheaten flour), adréxkouos (with natural 
hair, Ar. Ran. 822), avropopor mérpac 
(rocks forming a natural roof, Oppian 
flalieut. 1. 22). The dvrumérpov of the 
Mss. could mean:—(1) ‘A ledge “ike 
rock’; cp. dvrtmais (Aesch. Zum. 38)= 
‘weak as a child’: and so the schol. in 
L, loorérpov, xadkov,—7z.e. ‘a ledge of 
material firm as rock,’ ‘of brass,’ mean- 
ing the xadkérous 606s understood “ter- 
ally: see, however, on 57. (2) ‘A ledge 
serving as a rock’: cp. (dveldn) dvtixevtpa 
(Aesch. Zum. 136), NOos dvriOdperpos 
(Nonnus 11. 140), dvrlrupyos mérpa (Eur. 
Bacch. 1097). (3) ‘A seat of rock front- 
ing thee’: cp. dvrlmrpwpos, with mpypa 
facing one. This does not fit the data. 
(4) Bellermann: ‘a (stone) seat over 
against a rock,’ z.e. ‘behind which the 
stone wall rises’ (?)—Campb. renders 
first by ‘vocky,’ then by ‘vock-dike,’ and 
refers it to ‘some peculiarity in the base- 
ment of the low seats.’ 

193 68a «Alvys (aor.) like méda 
Tpérew (Eur. Suppl. 718), since, the seat 
being now at his side, he turns away 
from it if he moves forward. Wecklein 
explains it as =yévu Kays (‘sit down’), 
but (1) 76da could not here stand for 
yovu, and (2) the question is now of halt- 
img, not yet of sitting down (see 195). . 


strophe. 


° t 
avojmLoLo- 
OTPp. 


42 ZTOPOKAEOYS .. 
Ol. 37 éc00; XO. héypids Y ém’ akpov 195 
4 dos Bpayds oKdaoas. \ a a> 
AN. 5 wdrep, euov 765° ev yovyaig 
OI. 6i& pot por 
AN. 7 Baca Baow dppooa, 
8 yepaov és yépa cana cdv mpokdivas diriav eudv. 
OI. 9 @pou Svodpovos aras. 202 
XO. 10d TAdpwv, OTE VUY yxaas, 
¥ , tA A 
ll avdacov, Tis epus Bpotav ; 
2 12 7is 6 wodvmovos dye; Ti” dv 205 


13 cov maTpiO’ exTvGoipar ; 
OI. & &&vou, awdmrolus: aGAAa py = =XO. Ti 768° atevvérets, 
YEpov ; 209 
Ol =) Pas ome , Fy = 2g , , , 
. ph, BY be avepyn tis eips, und eLeraons mépa parevor. 


195 7 ’c06; L, with the scholium avril Tod KabecOG* ard Tod éof6 rérara: 
also yp. 7 oT; 8 Kal Bédrvov.—y 063 A: 7005 B, T (the latter with or writ- 
ten above).—% €006; Brunck, Wecklein.—7 66; Dindorf (conjecturing x\da3), 
Campbell.—éo66; (omitting 4) Vauvilliers, Hermann.—# ord; Elmsley, Reisig.—éoro ; 
Nauck.—ora#@; Hense. 196 )dov Mss. and most edd.: Ades Dindorf, Wecklein. 
197 éy hovxig Mss.: &v dovyala Reisig, Hermann, Dindorf, Campbell (with 7- for 
a-): év jovxw Elmsley. 198 iw sol wor] These words, Antigone’s in the mss., 
were restored to Oedipus by Hermann (who placed them after dpudcat in 199). 
199 dpudou Mss., Hartung. dpuooa: was proposed by Elmsley (who left dpudcac 


195 f. 7 é000; ‘am I to sit down?’ 
deliberative aor. subj. of &oua. This 
aor. of the simple verb occurs nowhere 
else: but éxaGéc@ny is used in later Greek 
(as kaecOévra Paus. 3. 22.1). Since é 
is the radical vowel, it seems better to 
suppose a synizesis (7) éo00;) than an 
aphaeresis (7) ’¢06;): the 4, though not 
necessary, is prob. genuine. I have left 
this questionable éo-80 in the text, on the 
strength of éxabéoOnv: but the v./. f oro 
(‘am I to halt?’), preferred by the schol. 
in L, seems more defensible than it has 
been thought by recent edd. The answer 
of the Chorus, no doubt, refers to sitting 
down. So, however, it could do after 7 
o7; He has already been told to go no fur- 
ther (rg1 f.): but, in his anxiety to avoid 
further offence, it is conceivable that he 
should repeat his question in the clearest 
form. (Cp. Eur. Hec. 1079 rad BS, ra 
oTO, TA Kapo...5) 

héxpids y...6KAdoas, ‘yes, moving 
sideways, —the rocky seat being near his 
side—‘(sit down), crouching low on the 
top of the rock.’ 6-KAd{Lw (cp. 6-dd4é, from 
/dak), from «Ad-w, to bend the hams in 


crouching down; Xen. Ax. 6. 1. 10 76 
Tlepotkdv wpxeiro,...cal wkrale wal éfa- 
vloraro, ‘he danced the Persian dance, 
sinking down and rising again by turns’ 
(there was a dance called 8xXacua): so 
dxradlas=a folding campstool. Bpayds, 
‘low,’ (as péyas= ‘tall,’) because the seat 
is near the ground. 

dkpov, on the outer edge of the rocky 
platform (8jua 192), Ados, gen. of Naas, ~ 
as Od. 8. 192 Néos bard furns. No part of 
Adas occurs in trag., except here and Eur, 
Ph. 1157 acc. \day. The mss. have \dou, 
and the schol. in L quotes Herodian (160 
A.D.), €v T@ € THs Kabddov (=bk § of his 
lost work % ka6dou mpocwdia), as taking 
it from a nom. Ados: but Herodian had 
perhaps no warrant besides this passage, 
and no other trace of such a form oc- — 
curs. , 

197 ff. éyov 768’: ze. the office of 
placing him in his seat (cp. 21 Kddcéé... 
we). Hermann changes the év qovylg 
of the Mss. to év dovxalq, joining it with 
Bdoet. The corresponding strophic verse 
is lost (see on 181): but the metre confirms 
the emendation (see Metrical Analysis). 


OIAITMOYS ETI 


Or. Shall I sit down? 


KOAQNQI 43 


CH. Yea, move sideways and crouch low on the edge of 


the rock. 


AN. Father, this is my task: to quiet step (OE. Ah me! ah 
me!) knit step, and lean thy aged frame upon my loving arm. 
OE. Woe for the doom of a dark soul! 


[ANTIGONE seats him on the rock. 


Cu. Ah, hapless one, since now thou hast ease, speak,— 


whence art thou sprung? 


In what name art thou led on thy 


weary way? What is the fatherland whereof thou hast to tell us ? 


OE. 


Strangers, I am an exile—but forbear...... 


Cu. What is this that thou forbiddest, old man? 


OE. 


probe—no further! 


in his text), and has been generally adopted. 


forbear, forbear to ask me who I am;—seek— 


200 yepaiov MSS.: yepady Dindorf. 


201 zpoxd\vas L, A, and most MSS.: mpoxplvas B, R, Vat.: mpéoxAwoy Triclinius, 
who, reading dpyutcoa in 199, and supposing it to depend on éudyv 768’, could not 


explain mpoxNvas. 
ppovos] dvapépov Blaydes, Dindorf. 


written over w): & TAduov B, with most of the others. 
yp. Tls pus;), A: tls o’ €pvce; B: tis pv; R: rod épvs Schneidewin. 


Brunck, for a like reason, conjectured mpédxAuwov, 
203 & 7Aduwv L, and so A (but with o 


202 dvc- 


204 ric o pv L (in marg., 
205 tls 


oy moNvrovos MSS.: but L has in the margin, yp. rls 6 modvrovos, which most 


edd. adopt. 


tis ce ToNUTovos Wecklein.—riva Mss.: Tiv’ dy Vauvilliers. 


210 pi) 


WN fh we MSS.: wh we, ww’ Hermann: mH, uw’ Hartung, Bergk. 


The words év novyalg...éudv are said as 
she helps him to sit down. He has to 
make one step sideways (195) to the seat. 
Taking his arm, she says: ‘Lean on me, 
and join step to quiet step’ (&ppooar aor. 
imper. midd.): z.¢. ‘advance one foot 
to the resting-place, bring the other up 
beside it, and then (supported by my 
arm) sit down.’ Cp. Eur. Or. 233 7 Kami 
yalas apuoca. mbdas Oédes; ‘wouldest 
thou set thy feet together (plant thy feet) 
on the ground?’ Pseudo-Simonides 182 
bmg modes ixvia mparov | dpudcapev, where 
we first planted our feet (on the battle- 
field,—there we fell). Campbell takes 
Bdow as the foot of Oed., and Bae as a 
‘stone support for the foot attached to the 
seat,’ rendering, ‘fit thy foot into its quiet 
resting place.’ This seems improbable. 
‘Time thy step to my quiet step’ is un- 
suitable, since they are close to the seat 
already. The interjection id pol pou, 
given by the mss. to Antigone, but by 
Herm. (rightly) to Oed., need not, with 
Herm., be placed after &ppooa. 

202 f. dSucdpovos, as the work of a 
mind clouded by the gods: Amt. 1261 lw 


ppevav bvoppbvwv duaptnuara. The gen. 
after the exclamation @pou: cp. on 149. 

203 rtddpov, see on 185. xXadqs, 
hast ease (alluding to his words betoken- 
ing pain and exhaustion): zof, elxes kal 
otk ayrirelves TH e&eNOely (from the grove), 
as the schol. 

205 f. tls 6 ToX.: cp. on 68. tly dv 
...tmatp(S’, For the twofold question, 
cp. Ph. 220 tTlves mor’ és yiv tHvde Kat- 
éoxer’;... | molas mdrpas dv i yévous buds 
more | TUxouW’ dy elrov; Eur. Helen. 86 
drip ths el; wodev; rly’ éEavddy oe xpr; 
(Dind. rivos o’ avddv xpéwv;) Od. 1. 170 
(and in five other places) rls moOev els 
dvipwav; mbOe Tou modus HOe ToK7ES 5 

208 Oed. replies to their second ques- 
tion by dmémrodts, which is almost an 
exclamation ;—‘I have o rarpls now’: he 
deprecates their first question (ris dec) 
altogether. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1410 (the 
Argive elders to Clytaemnestra) daézohis 
& éce, | wioos &Bpiyuov dorois. Soph. has 
admomrons in O. Z. 1000 (dialogue) and 
Tr. 647 (lyr.). Cp. 1357. 

210 py, py p avépy. As the verses 
from 207 onwards are dvopuoworpoga (see 


ry 


44 SOOKAEOYS 

XO. ri 768’; OI. aiva dios. XO. avda. OF. rékvor, 
@pot, TL yeyove ; 

XO. rivos et omépparos, & Eve, ddver, Tatpdbev. 215 

OI. wpou éyd, Ti tA0w, TéKvov enor; 

AN. éy’,, emeimep én” exyata Baivers. 

OI. ddN épa: ov yap exw Kataxpudayr. 

XO. pakpa pédderov, adda Tayuve. 

OI. Aatov tore tw’; @. XO. tod iov. 220 

OI. 76 re AaBdaxidav yévos; XO. @ Zev. 

OI. aOduov Oidurddav; XO. ov ydp od e; 

OI. déos loxere pndev oo avoa. 

XO. id, d wo OI. dvcpopos. XO. @ a 

Ol. Ovyarep, Ti ToT avTika Kipoe; 225 


212 ri 7éd5e; OI. dewa Mss., Campbell: ri 765’; OI. aiva Wunder, Hermann, Schnei- 
dewin, Dindorf, Wecklein, and others: ri dé; OI. ded Elmsley. 214 yeyorw L: 
yeywvo A, with most of the other Mss. 215 fete L, A, and most Mss.; but 
éve T and Farn.: & é&e Heath. 217 Batves, found in T and Farn., is due to 
Triclinius, and was first restored to our texts by Brunck. L, with A and the rest, 
has pévers, a corruption of Balvers which arose from the likeness between some cursive 
forms of 6 and wp. 219 wéXXer’ L, with most of the others: médXeré y’ Tri- 
clinius (T, etc.); “éANerov Hermann, Elmsley (who conjectured uéAXouev), and most 
edd.: pédNers Blaydes.—rdywe Elmsley, Hermann (who also proposed réxvuvov), and 
most edd.: raxdvac Reisig. The mss. have rayvvere (as L, and most), or raxyvvare 
(as A, R, and the Aldine ed.). 220 datov iore tly’ drdbyovov; XO. d @ io’. L. 
So most of the other Mss. (except that they have 3 & or 6 d). The second lod 


on 117), the strophic test is ahsent, but 
HY, py p is metrically preferable to ju 
p17 pp here (see Metr. Analysis). And, 
after the preceding dAAd pj, a ¢hree- 
fold iteration would rather weaken than 
strengthen. 

212 Wunder’s correction of the Ms. 
Sewad to atvd is required by the Ionic 
measure : -~~): see Metr. Analy- 
sis. gvo.s=origin, birth: 270: 7%. 379 
(Iolé) Naumrpa...pdow, | marpds pev odoa 
yeverw Hipvrou, x.t.2. 

214 yeydvw, delib. perf. subjunct. 
from yéywva: whence, too, the imper. 
_yéywve, Ph. 238. Both these could, in- 
deed, be referred to a pres. yeywrw, 
which is implied: by other forms, as éyé- 
youve (11. 14. 469): cp. Monro Hom. Gr. 
§ 27. Poetry recognised, in fact, three 
forms,—a perf. yéywva, a pres. yeyavw, 
and*a, pres. yeywréw (yeywretv, Zl, 12. 
337). Cp.'dvwya with impf. jvwyov. 

214 f. tlvos el omépparos; possessive 
gen., denoting-the stock, country, etc., to 
which one felongs: cp. on 144: Plat. 


(-~ 


Sympos. 203A wartpds tlvos éort kat unr- 
pos; Meno 94D olklas ueyddns Hv: Dem. 
or. 57 § 57 dco Tay peyadwv Snuwy éoré. 
marpo0ev with el: the Chorus, whose un- 
easy curiosity is now thoroughly roused, 
presses for an explicit answer, and first (as 
usual) for the fatherv’s name. Plat. Lege. 
753,.C els mivaktov ypdwarvra Totvoua war- 
podev kal dvdrHs Kal Sjmov. At. 547 
éuos TU marpodev. 

216 tl wd0w...; ‘what is to become 
of me?’ 7Zy. 973 (Hyllus, in his wild 
grief for his father) ri md0w; rb dé prjoo- 
Mat; olmoe. 

217 én’ tcyara Balves, ‘thou art 
coming to the verge’ (not, ‘thou tread- 
est on the verge,’ which would require 
gen. or dat.), since, after the hint aiva 
pvows (212), the full truth cannot long be 
withheld. Cp. fr. 658 (Orithyia was car- 
ried) ém’ écxara xOovds: Ant. 853 mpo- 
Bao’ én’ éoxarov Opdoous: Her. 8. 52 és 
TO toxaTov KaKod amiypuévor. 

219 Hermann’s pédXerov (for the Ms. 
pédder’) is fitting, since Oed. and Ant. 


OIAITOY= ETT! KOAQNQI 45 
Cu. What means this? O8F. Dread the birth... 


Cu. Speak! 


. (to Antigone). My child—alas !—what shall I say? 
What is thy lineage, stranger,—speak !—and who thy 


CH. 
sire ? 
OE. Woe is me!—What will become of me, my child ? 
AN. Speak,—for thou art driven to the verge. 
OE. Then speak I will—I have no way to hide it. 
oe Ye twain make a long delay—come, haste thee! 
E 


Oedipus ?... 
CH. THOU art he? 


. Know ye a son of Laius...O!...(7%e CHORUS utter 
...and the race of the Labdacidae?...(CH. O Zeus!)...the 


Or. Have no fear of any words that I speak— 
(The CHORUS drown his voice with a great shout of execration, 
half turning away, and holding their mantles before their eyes.) 


OE. 


Unhappy that I am!...(Zhe clamour of the CHORUS 


continues)...Daughter, what is about to befall ? 


was added by Triclinius (T, etc.). Vat. has Adiov. 


iste rly’ XO. o. OF. 


ambyovov. 
Aatov tore Tw’; &. XO. lod lov. 
Chorus.) 
otv; XO. & & lod. 
(or & ov). 


Postgate ingeniously suggests Aatov tore rw’ Tw; 
The loss of tv would have been easy after rw’. 


Hermann wrote: OI. Aatov 


Reisig: Aatov tore tiv’ XO. &, id, é,—holding 
that daéyovoy was a spurious addition, prompted by the genit. Aatov. 


Wecklein: 


(Boeckh, too, would give the # to Oed., not to the 
Dindorf: Aatov tore tw’ dvr’; 


XO. doow. Elmsley: <Aatov tore rw’ 
XO. dow 


224 lb ad Ww. 


OI. Svcpuopos* KO. & &. L. (The OI. and KO. were added by S, the rst hand 
having written merely short lines.) The other Mss. agree with L in giving the word 


have just been speaking together ; and is 
clearly better than wédderé y’ (Triclinius) 
or péAouev (suggested by Elms.). The 
sing. taxvve rightly follows, since it is 
from Oed. alone that a reply is sought. 
pakpd, neut. pir. as adv.: O. 7. 883 
brépomra (n.): Ar. Lys. 550 otpia Oeire: 
Eur. Or. 152 xpovia...mecav...etydferat. 

220 Aatov tore tw’; The word az6- 
yovov, seemingly a gloss, which follows 
vw’ in the MSS., is against the metre, which 
requires -~~~— after tw’: it also injures 
the dramatic force. 
from Oed.; the gen. Aatov tells all. The 
long syll. after tw’ could be,—(1) @, 
which Herm. supplies,—giving it, how- 
ever, to the Chorus,—whereas the rhythm 
will be better if it is an interjection by 
Oed.: (2) dvr’; (Dindorf): or (3) ody; 
(Elmsley). The two latter are somewhat 
tame. r 

221 The family patronymic was taken 
from Labdacus (the father of Laius), 


Each word is wrung ° 


though the line was traced directly up to 
Cadmus, father of Polydorus and grand- 
father of Labdacus(O. 7. 267; Her.5. 59). 

223 The relat. clause 0° «180 is most 
simply taken as representing an accus., 
governed by Sé0s tcxere pydtv as=uh 
de palvere (rather than a genitive depend- 
ing on 8é0s): 77%. 996 olay w dp’ €bov A- 
Bay: Dem. De Fals. Legat. § 81 6 ye 57- 
pos 6 TOV Pwxéwy otrw KaKGs...dudKerrar, 
wore...TEOVAGVAaL TY POBw...Tovs Pidir- 
mou gévous: Aesch. Zhed. 289 pmépimvar 
fwmvpotot TapBos (=mowtvcl me rap- 
Bety) | rov dudirecxh Aewv: Eur. Jon 572 
Totro Khu exer 1600s. Cp. below, 583, 
1120. In such instances the acc. might 
also, however, be taken as one of ‘re- 
spect.’ 

224 The mss. give the one word 
Svopopos to Oed., as uttered by him be- 
tween the exclamations of the Chorus. 
It thus marks his despair at their refusal 
to hear him. There is dramatic force in 
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XO. ew mépaw Baivere yapas. 

Ol. & & vréoxeo Tot Katabyoes ; 

XO. ovdevi powpioia Tio Epxerar 

av mpoTaly TO Tivew* 

> P: > > , e 4 e ig 

dmdta 8 dmdrais érépais eTEépa 230 
¥y 

mapaBaddoueva movov, ov xdpw, avTididwaw Eexew. 

ov 6€ TaVS ESpdvav Tadw EKTOTOS avOis apopmos Euas 

xGoves ExOope, wy TL mépa xXpéos 235 

Eua moder Tpocays. 

@ Evo aidodpoves, 

> > 5 ‘at \ I Ne nm 

anh’ érrel yepaov [ddaov | TATEpa 


AN. 


Svopopos to Oed.: Hermann first gave it to the Chorus. Instead of lv J dW... 


 & one must read either id, d d...d & (with Hermann), or dw od...06 (with 
Dindorf). 226 répow Triclinius: rpdow L, A, with most of the rest; and so Aldus. 


227 déoxeo A, with most of the Mss.: dréoxero L: tbréoxey B: tréoxou Vat. 
228 ovderl porpadia (stc) was written by the rst hand in L. One corrector wished 
to change this into ovdevl mou pacdia, another into ovdevt molpar did (uwolpar as dat. 
sing.),—misled, perhaps, by the schol. in the margin, 7 ¢& épwiwv* polpas yap vdv Tas 
épwvas. From the first of these corrections arose the Aldine reading ovdevt por 
padla, found also in A (fadla) and R. The true sorpid{a is in some of the later Mss., 
as T and B, and in the 2nd Juntine ed. 229 wy mss.: dy Wunder. mpordy] 


the sentence of expulsion (226) being the 
first articulate utterance of the Chorus 
after the disclosure which has appalled 
them. 

227 mot KataOrjoes; fig. from the 
payment of a debt in money. “If you 
will not pay it here and now, to what 
place will you bring the payment for it? 
z.é. when, and in what form, can your 
promise of a safe refuge (176 f.) be re- 
deemed, if I am driven from Colonus ? 
mot with a verb pregnantly used, as 476 
7) 6’ &Oe mot rehevTHoal me xph; ¢o 
what end am I to drimgit ? Cp. 383. For 
Katabioes cp. Dem. Jz Ald. § 99 ob 
yap éorw OpAnma 8 Te Xp KaTadévra 
érlryuov yevéoOa Tovrovl, there is no debt 
(to the Treasury), by paying which he 
can recover the franchise. Pind. /Vevz. 7. 
75 vucdvrl ye xdpw... | ...08 Tpaxds elue 
karabéuev. 

228 £. ovdevl poipidla tlois epxerar, 
to no one comes punishment from fate, 
dv (=rolrwyr a) mpomaby, for things (caus. 
gen.) which he has already suffered, +6 
tlyew (acc.), in respect of his requiting 
them. ocuvyyvwordy éorw éay rlvy Tis dd ay 
mpomdOy. ‘Thou didst deceive ws by get- 
ting our promise before telling thy name; 


we may requite thy deceit by deeming 
our promise void.’ tlyey (with rd added, 
see on 47) further explains the causal 
gen. dv: ‘no one is punished for deeds 
which have first been done to Az—that 
is, for repaying them to the aggressor.’ 
Cp. 1203 radaxeuv, rabdrvra 8 otk érlora- 
o0u tlvyew: Eur. Or. 109 Tlvot...tpopds, 
repay care. Ov for dy dv, as 395, O. 7. 
1231 (n.). 

With Wunder’s dy some construe :— 
ovdevt Td tlveav d dv mpordiy epyxe- 
rat poipidsta tlous, ‘for no one retalia- 
tion becomes (=rylyverat) a fate-doomed 
punishment’: but could the tious itself 
thus stand for the cause of the ricis? The 
dv of the Mss. is confirmed by other pas- 
sages where, instead of an acc. governed 
by the infin., we have a ge. depending 
on another word, and then the infin. 
added epexegetically: 7. 542 tuepov 
Tréxvw | ...€rxe Saloacdar: Plat. Crito 
52 B ovd’ émiduula oe dAdAns wddews 00? 
a\rov vouwy EaBev eldévac: Rep. 443 B 
apxdmevo. THs moNews olkl fev. 

230f. dmdra 8’: guile on the one 
part (€répa), matching itself against deeds 
of guile on the other (étépats), makes a 
recompense of woe, not of grace (as in 


\ 
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CH. Out with you! forth from the land! 

a, Or. .And thy promise—to what fulfilment wilt thou bring 
it: 

Cu. No man is visited by fate if he requites deeds which 
were first done to himself; deceit on the one part matches 
deceits on the other, and gives pain, instead of benefit, for 
reward. And thou—back with thee! out from these seats! 
avaunt! away from my land with all speed, lest thou fasten 
some heavier burden on my city! 

AN, Strangers of reverent soul, since ye have not borne 


TpoudOye (stc) L, with m written over p. 230 érépa] érépa L. 231 rapa- 
Baddovéva L, with erasure of an accent over o, and of « after the final a: ze. it was 
first mapaBaddéueva, and then mapaBaddopuevar (dat.). 2383 od 8 éx rwvd L, 
A, etc.: od 6é rwvd’ Triclinius (T, Farn.). 284 aids F (with 7 written above): 
airis the other Mss. 238 £. yepady ddadv marépa L, where ddadv is not from 
the rst hand, but was inserted afterwards by S. A, and most of the other mss., have 
only yepady marépa, without ddadv: but the latter word appears in the Triclinian text 


felt ete). 
brackets. 


Recent editors, for the most part, either eject ddady, or print it in 
Wecklein, who retains it, conjecturally substitutes dydpa révd’ (without 


return for good deeds) : éxewv, epexeg. ‘(for 
the deceiver) to enjoy’ (cp. //. 1. 347 
dwKe & dyev). amdra érépa, not another 
kind of guile, but another zzstance of it, 
as Ph. 138 réxva (a king’s skill) réxvas 
érépas mpovxe, excels skill 2 another 
man. twoapaBadd., as Eur. 7. 7. 1094 
€y got mapaBddrouat Oprvous, vie with 
thee in dirges: Andr. 290 mwapaBadX6- 
bevat, abs., ‘in rivalry.’ For the senti- 
ment cp. Plat. Crzto 49 B ovdé (de?) ddu- 
Kovpevov dpa dvraduceiy, ws ol modXol 
otovrac: Archil. fr. 67 & & émlorapae 
péya, | Tov Kakas we Spwvra Sewois dvra- 
pelBecOar kakots. Pind. Pyth. 2. 83 pidov 
ein pireiv: | worl & éxOpov dir’ éxOpos eco 
Nixoto dikay brobe’couat, | GAN’ GAdoTeE 
maréwv dois cKxohais. 

233 £. é8pdvev with ekromos (cp. on 
118), x9oves with ddoppos, which adds 
force to &k@ope; cp. O. 7. 430 ovK els 
BreOpov; ox! Pdooov; ob mddhw | dYoppos 
olkwy rave’ dmoorpadels ame; Eur. 
Hipp. 155 has vavBdras ris ém)evoev | 
Kpjras é£opmos, ‘from an anchorage 

in Crete,’ cp. é£opuelv to be (or go) out 
of port: but dpopuos belongs to apopuay 
(there is no ddopueiv), ‘rushing from’ 
(apopunfels, schol.). 

235 f. xpéos...mpocdwys (like xidos, 
Tyuds, altlay mpoodmreyv), fix a debt or 
obligation on the city, z.e. make it liable 
to expiate a pollution. But xpéos=sim- 
ply ‘matter’ in O. 7. 155, n. 


237 aldddpoves: as ye have aldws for 
the Eumenides, so have aléws for the sup- 
pliant. Cp. Dem. or. 37 § 59 dv éddy 
Tis akovgtou Povov...meTa Tadr’ aldéoy- 
Tat kal app (with ref. to the kinsman of 
a slain man pardoning the involuntary 
slayer). AN, ‘Nay,’ opening the ap- 
peal: cp. O. 7. 14. The second a&AN 
in 241= “at least.’ 

This whole pédos dard oxnvfs of Anti- 
gone (237—253), with the tetrastichon of 
the Chorus (254—257), was rejected by 
some of the ancient critics, acc. to the 
schol. on L: ‘for they say it is better 
that Oed. should forthwith address his 
justification to them.’ But, as the schol. 
rightly adds, it is natural and graceful 
that an appeal to pity (éAeewodoyla),— 
which the daughter makes,—should pre- 
cede the father’s appeal to reason (7d 
dtxatodoyixdv). The schol. further re- 
marks that Didymus (circ. 30 B.c.) had 
not obelized any part of the passage. 
This is important, as making it most im- 
probable that the d@érnovs rested on the 
absence of these verses from the older 
Alexandrian copies. Though the text is 
doubtful in some points, the internal 
evidence cannot be said to afford any 
good ground for suspicion. 

238 yepaov...guov: the text of this 
verse is doubtful, and there is no strophic 
test, but it seems most likely that ahadv 
was an interpolation: see crit. n. 
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, Che YOY cy Se: > a, 
TOVO e“ov ovK averhaT, Epywv 


ee 2h 207 
QKOVTWY QLOVTES auoay, 


240 


> > oN ‘\ , ¢ , 
ahh €ue Tay pedeav, LKeTEvOMED, 


S 
@ &dvoi, oixtipal’, a 


Tatpos vmép trovpov pdvovt avtopar, 

dvTopat ovK adaols Tpocopapeva 

OMA TOV OMpacWw, ws Tis add aipatos 245 
vpeTtepov tpopaveiaa, Tov aOhiov 


aidovs KUpaat. 
KeipeOa Thapoves. adn’ 
Tay dddxntov yapw. 


> y, \ € A 

ev UpnpL Yap ws beg 
B: 

ire, vevoare 


Tos o O TL oOL pido €K odev AVTOMAL, 250 


a TEKVOV 
ov yap. Bois a av abpav 
dotis av, et eds ayou, 
expuyey dSvvairo. ) 


éuov) for marépa | 76v6’ éudv.—épywy has been made from épyor in L. 


pad? MSS.: olkrica@’ Brunck. 


2483 7od «évov L, A, and most of the Mss. : 
(without pdvov), a conjecture of Triclinius, is in T, B, and others. 
Wecklein: rot rAduovos Hense: rods’ déXlov Mekler. 


7) €xos H xpéos  Oeds. 
Bpotav 


242 oixrel- 
ToUmod 
Tove’ éuod 
244 ovxdda | ofc was 


written by the rst hand in L, which often thus disregards the division between words 


(Introd. p. xlvi.). 


A later hand in L, wishing to change this into od xadots (a 


wretched conjecture found in the Triclinian Mss.), deleted the letters Xa, and the 


breathing on d, and added X before oie in the next verse. 


240 dkdvrov, epithet of the agent, 
instead of that pore to the act (axou- 
olwy): 977: O. T. 1229 Kad éxdyra KovK 
dKovra. Cp. 74, 267. dlovres addy, 
‘perceiving,’ z.e. ‘being aware of,’ ‘hav- 
ing heard,’ the report of his involuntary 
deeds. Cp. 792 mw: Thuc. 6. 20 ws 
éya dxon alcAdvowar—Not: (1) ‘on 
hearing (from him) the mention of his 
deeds’—as implied in his name: nor (2) 
‘on hearing his first utterance,’ as if 
axdvr. épywv could be caus. gen. with 
ovK dvér\are. 

241 GAN, ‘at least,’ cp. 1276: fr. 24 
Kav ado pndév, AAAd TodKelvns Kapa. 

243 Hermann’s tovpod povov (for the 
Ms. To ydvov) is metrically right, but 
povov can hardly be sound. It must 
mean (1) ‘for my father alone’ (and not 
for my own sake): not (2) ‘lonely, as he 
is’: nor (3) ‘for my owz father’ (Camp- 
bell’s view, which I do not comprehend). 
TOYTMONOY may have come from TOY- 
AAOAIOT (Mekler), but rv dOAcoy in 246 
is against this (see, however, on 554). 
Perhaps Tod8’ d&ppdopov. 


(Dindorf says, ‘ozs a 


244 ovk ddaots, as Azs are. 

mpocopwpéva,: for the midd. cp. 27. 
1059 écopwuevo. The midd. of the sim- 
ple dpdw is poet. only (Ant. 594): but 
the midd. of mpoopdw and eptopdw occurs 
in Attic prose. 

245 ds tis x.7.A.: as if I were a 
young kinswoman of your own, appealing 
to you, the eldest of my house, for protec- 
tion. The words are hardly so strong as 
‘like daughter to father’; and though ooy 
is addressed to the coryphaeus (cp. on 
175), this sense would be less fitting. 
So Creon imagines his niece Antigone 
appealing to the sacred ties of kinship 
(Ant. 487 Znvods épxelov; 658 édupuvelrw 
Ala | &vatpor), 

247 f. év Uppekelpeba, ‘we are situated’ 
(ot, ‘prostrate’) ‘in your power’: éy #., 
Penes V0S, CP. 392, 422, 1443, O. T. 314 
(n.), Dem. De Cor. § 193 év yap TO dew 
Tolro 7d Téos Hy, obK év éuol. The epic 
forms Jumes (nom.), Kup (dat.), Jupe (acc.), 
freq.in Hom., belonged esp. to the Lesbian 
Aeolic: the acc. occurs in Aesch. Zume. 
620 Bovlp mipatoxw 8 Yup’ émioréc Oar 


5 
5 


a 
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with mine aged father,—knowing, as ye do, the rumour of his 
unpurposed deeds,—pity, at least, my hapless self, I implore 
you, who supplicate you for my sire alone,—supplicate you 
with eyes that can still look on your own, even as though 
I were sprung from your own blood, that the sufferer may find 
compassion. 

On you, as on a god, we depend in our misery. Nay, hear 
us! grant the boon for which we scarce dare hope! By every- 
thing sprung from you that ye hold dear, I implore you, yea, 
by child—by wife, or treasure, or god! Look well, and thou 
wilt not find the mortal who, if a god should lead him on, 
could escape. 

m. recentissima’: but this is true only of the X:)—i is added before rpocopw- 
yéva by B and Vat. 247 k’poa MSS.: kipoac Herm.—iuiv yap Mss., Campbell : 
buiv y’ Heath: vyiv Brunck, Herm., Elms., Dind.: tum yap Bergk, Nauck, 
Wecklein: duly Srrws Paley. 250 éx céfev] éxadevy B, Vat.: otkodev, Elmsley’s 
conjecture, is adopted by Wecklein. 251 7 réxvov] 7 Téxvoyv L.—)éyos MSS.: 
Aéxos Reiske, and most edd. 252 dy aOpav (z.c. dvabpdv) L: av dOpav A, 
with the other Mss.: av dva@pSv Campbell.—Bpordv mss.: Bpordy Triclinius, which 
most edd. adopt. Hermann and Dindorf, reading Bpordv, think that a dactyl 
which once followed it has been lost: while Wecklein supplies dray after it. 


J. H. H. Schmidt retains Bporéy, holding that it suits the metre (Metr. Anal. 
p- lxvii.); nor does he suppose that anything has been lost. 253 dyo 


L, A, with most mss.: dye B, Vat.: dye vy’ Triclinius (T, Farn.): dyo 
vw Elmsley.—éxguyeiy Mss. 


(except that Vat. 


has gvyats): "kpuyely Herm.: 


marpos: Soph. Ant. 846 Evupdprupas Yup’ 
émikT@ua, év dptv ydp (Mss.) is unme- 
trical: and if ydp is omitted, piv still 
mars the metre, which requires a dactyl. 
kelweOa, of a critical situation, as 77. 82 
év oby porn Tagde Keimévw, Téxvov, | ovK el 
EvvépEwv ; (when his fate is thus trembling 
in the balance). Cp. 1510. 

248 f. vevoare with acc. of the boon, as 
Hom. Hymn. 5. 445, Eur. Ale. 978 ZLevs 
6 tu vevon (more oft. émi- or Karavevew), 
Tav ddox. x., the unlooked-for grace, 2.e. 
for which, after your stern words (226), 
we can scarcely dare to hope, —but which, 
for that very reason, will be the more 
gracious. Eur. Med. 1417 xal ra do- 
KnOévr’ ovx érehéobn, | THv 5’ ddoKnTwv 
tmopov etipe Beds. 

250 pds o°: in supplications the 
poets oft. insert the enclitic se between 
mpos and the gen. of that by which one 
adjures: 1333: 77%. 436 uy, mpds oe Tod 
kar’ dkpov «.7.d.: PA. 468 pbs viv oe 
martpos, mpos Te untpbs, @ Téxvoy, | mpds 7’ 
el rl cot Kar’ oikdy éore mpocgidés, | ixérns 
ixvodua. ek oé0ev could go with dvro- 
pat only if mpds o° were mpés 7’ or mpos 
6 and even then would be harsh. Join, 
then, 6 Te wor didov ek oéSev, ‘what- 
ever, sprung from thyself, is dear to 


hecuae O 


thee’; the next words repeat this thought, 
and add to it: ‘yea, dy child—or wife, 
or possession, or god.’ Cp. 530 é& éuod. 
éx cé0ev could not mean simply, ‘on thy 
part,’as= ‘in thy home.’ Against Elmsley’s 
tempting olko8ev (cp. Eur. Med. 506 
tois olkobev ptdous) it may be remarked 
that the alliteration mpds o’...co.—ék 
oé0ev seems intentional (cp. O. 7. 370 n.). 

251 7 xpéos 4 Oeds: a designed asson- 
ance (mapopolwois): cp. Isocr. or. 5 
§ 134 Kal rhv gyunv kal Thy pyjunr: 
or. 4 § 45 dyavas...un pwbvov taxous Kal 
pwpns adda Kal Abyou kal yyduns. Xpéos 
here=xpjua, ‘thing,’ any cherished pos- 
session (cp. //. 23. 618 kat got Toro, 
yépov, KetunAtov éorw), rather than 
‘business,’ ‘ office.’ 

252 dOpov, if thou look closely. 
Plat. Rep. 577 C THv opodrynTa dvauiurn- 
oxduevos THS Te TONEWS Kal TOD dvdpos otTw 
Kad’ éxactov év méper GOpwv Ta mab- 
nara éxatépov Néye. 

253 dyou, z.e. draw on to evil: Ant. 
623 orw dpévas | Oeds dyer pds arav. 
Oedipus was led on to his unwitting deeds 
by a god. Cp. fr. 615 o¥& dy els piyor | 
Bporav 100’, @ Kal Leds popunon Kaka: 
so, too, Z/. 696. For the hiatus after 
dyo, cp. O. T. 1202 f. kare? | éuds. 


4 
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» 
XO. addN tof, réxvov Oidtrov, oé T éf to-ou 


olxTipopev Kal TOvOE oupnpopas xXapuv: 


255 


x 
TO rom €K fear TpemovTeEs ou a Pevouper av 
poveww TEpa. TOV pos oe vuv ELPN MEV. 


OI. ti onra dds 7) Hy Th khydovos KaNNS 
pedrny peovons agpehnpa ylyverat, 


et TAS TF AO vas | wy) 


aot JeooeBeoratas 


260 


eivat, poovas de TOV KQKOUJLEVOV &€vov 
, y XN / a lal ¥ ; 
owlew olas TE KAL MLOVas QA PKEW EK ELV 3 


=f fa) toe) / 
KOPLOLYE TOU TALT EOTLV ; 


otwes Babpwv 


ed la / +) > 7 m3) > td 
ex Tavoée p e€dpavtes eit éhavvere, 


” td 4 > \ ~ “4 
OVOLA MOVOV detoavTes* ov yap oy) TO YE 


gvyeiv Dind., Wunder, Blaydes, Campbell. 


265 


255 révde] o from &@ in L. 


257 The words mpos gé have been suspected. Nauck formerly proposed gwveiy 


mépa TL TwY TH vov elpnuevr : 


Hense, puvely mépa Tav mpoobev eSerpnuueveny : 
Mekler, gwvety mépa tav mpbcbe viv 7’ elpnucvwr. 


260 rds y’] rds 7’ L, A, 


254—667 First érecddiov. Oedipus 
appeals to the Chorus, who resolve that 
Theseus shall decide (295). Ismene ar- 
rives from Thebes (324), with news of 
the war between her two brothers, and 
presently goes to perform the prescribed 
rites in the grove of the Eumenides (509). 
After a kouuds (510—548) between Oedi- 
pus and the Chorus, Theseus enters, and 
assures Oedipus of protection. 

256 +a 9’ é« Yedv, euphemistic: cp. 
Aesch. Pers. 373 ov yap Td méAXov Ex 
Qewy nrloraro. For é« cp. also Ph, 1316 
Tas...€k Oewv | rUxas: Eur. Phoen. 1763 
Tas éx Oedy dvdykas. Similarly Z. 4. 
1610 Ta Tév Pedy (=their dispensations). 

257 For tov as Ist syll. of 3rd foot 
cp. Ant. 95 GAN da pe kal thy é& éuod 
dvoBovNlar. 

259 peotons, when it flows away, pe- 
rishes, patny, ‘vainly,’ without result: 
7,é. issues in no corresponding deeds. 77, 
698 pel ray ddndov: £7. 1000 (our fortune) 
daroppet karl under Epxerar: At. 1267 xdpts 
dapper. Cp. Lat. futilis, fluere (Cic. Fin. 
2. 32. 106 fluit voluptas corporis et prima 
quaeque avolat). For parnv cp. Aesch. 
Ch, 845 NOyou|...0vycKovres argv. (Not, 
‘when the fame zs current without good 
ground.’) 

260 el with ind. gaol (siguidem di- 
cunt) introduces the actual case which has 
suggested the general question, rl dfra 
K.T.A.: cp. £2, 823 mod more kepavvol 


Atés, 7 Tod paddwy |"AXtos, ef Tar’ édo- 
paves | kpvrrovow Exndor; ‘ye oft. follows 
el (and elzrep) in such cases, but here is 
better taken with tds: it slightly empha- 
sises the name of Athens. 

QeooeBeordras. Athens is pre-emi- 
nently (1) religious, (2) compassionate 
towards the oppressed. Pauss Tel yeeed 
"AOnvators dé &y TH dyopa kal dd\Aa éorly 
ovK és Gravras emlonua kal’EXéou Bwhos, 
@ padtora Oedy és dy Bpesrivov Blov kal 
MeraBoas mparyudrav Ore WPéALMos, MOV OL 
Tyas HAAQvwy véwovow ’AOnvato. Tov- 
tos d€ ov Ta és PidavOpwrlav povov 
Kkabéornkev, AXA Kal és Oeods evoeBod- 
atv dd\dwv mréov' Kal Aldods chlor Bwuos 
éore kal Pins xal ‘Opus. 

261 povas, not strictly ‘alone,’ but 
‘more than all others’: cp. O. 7. 299n. 

TOV Kakovpevoy Eévov. The two stand- 
ard instances were subsequent, in myth- 
ical date, to the time of Oedipus. (1) 
Theseus, at the prayer of Adrastus king 
of Argos, compels Creon and his The- 
bans to permit the burial of the Argive 
warriors who had fallen in the war of 
Eteocles and Polynices. This is the sub- 
ject of the Spplices of Eur., which con- 
tinues the story of the Antigone and the 
Phoenissae. (2) Demophon, the son of 
Theseus, protects the children of Hercules 
against the Argive Eurystheus. This is 
the subject of the Heracleidae of Eur. 

These two examples are cited in Her. 
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Cu. Nay, be thou sure, daughter of Oedipus, we pity thee 
and him alike for your fortune; but, dreading the judgment of 


the gods, we could not say aught beyond what hath now been 
said to thee. 


Or. What good comes, then, of repute or fair fame, if it 
ends in idle breath; seeing that Athens, as men say, has the 
perfect fear of Heaven, and the power, above all cities, to shelter 
the vexed stranger, and the power, above all, to succour him? 

And where find I these things, when, after making 
me rise up from these rocky seats, ye then drive me from 
the land, afraid of my name alone? Not, surely, afraid of 


with most mss. (and so Ald.). ds (without 7’) Triclinius (T, B, etc.), which 
Wecklein approves, believing that 7’ and like words were often added in error 
by the scribe of L (Avs Soph. em. p. 27: cp. n. above on v. 51). Tds ¥’ 
is read by the Roman editor of the scholia, by Brunck, and by most edd.: see 
comment. 7tdod’ Hartung; this had occurred to Elmsley also, but he preferred rds ¥’. 


263 Kdporye trod] Kduoryé mov L. 


9. 27; in the spurious émuraus ascribed 
to Lysias (or. 2 §§ 4—16); and in that 
ascribed to Demosthenes (or. 60 §§ 7, 8). 
Isocrates quotes them in the Panegyricus, 
as showing how the Athenians dveréAecav 
Tiy wow Kowny mapéxovTes Kal Tots ddu- 
koumévas del T&v “ENAjvwv émapivovcay 
(§ 52); alsoin his Axcomium Helenae § 31 ; 
and again in his Panathenaicus, where he 
remarks that Tragedy has made them fa- 
miliar to all (§ 168 ris oK dKjKoe T&Y Tpa- 
ywoodtdackddwv Avovuctos;). They figure, 
too, in the Platonic MWenexenus, with the 
comment that Athens might justly be ac- 
cused of too great compassion, and too 
much zeal for ‘the weaker cause’: ws del 
May pirotkripmwy éort kal Tod Arrovos 
Oeparis, 244E. Cp. Her. 8. 142 alel kal 
7d mada paivecbe moddovs é\evdepwoarTes 
dv0pwruwv, Andocides or. 3 § 28 Tovs 
kpelrrous pious apiévres del Tovs HrrTous 
aipovmeba. 

262 cafe, to give him a safe refuge: 
dpkeivy, to come to his rescue (27. 322 
écOXbs, wor’ ape ptdous), if anyone seeks 
to take him thence by force. olas Te, sc. 
elvar, here synonymous with éxew. After 
olds Te this ellipse of edut is frequent. 

263 kdporye rod. The thought of the 
whole passage is,—ri dota udrny péovoa 
dpere?, eb ras ’"AOqvas hac (uev) Geos. 
eivat, enol 8t taba wndauod éorw; Instead 
however, of a clause éuol O€...«.7.., thus 
depending on ¢t, a new sentence is opened 
by the direct question,—kal gnovye mot 
TatTd eoriy; 

kal, Drefixed to interrogative words (as 


mov, Ts, motos, Tis), makes the query an 
indignant comment on a preceding state- 
ment: £7. 236: Dem. De Fals. Legat. 
§ 232 kal rhs, & dvdpes "AOnvator, ror’ 
ldwv 7d mwapddevywa dlkaov atrovy mapa- 
oxelv EOedXyoer; 

otrives, causal, as if map’ duty had pre- 
ceded: hence=ézel tyuels. Cp. 427, 866. 
Thuc. 4. 26 d0uulay re mrelorny 6 xpdvos 
Tapeixe mapa Oyov émvyryydmevos, ods 
(=0re adrods) Bovro jwepOv dNlywy exmo- 
Nopkncew, since they had thought to re- 
duce them in a few days. 1. 68 viv dé rt 
de? waxpnyopelv, dy (=érel juwv) Tods pev 
dedovlwuévous Opare...3 6. 68 moddAH pmev 
mapawéoe...Tl Set xpjobar, ot mapecuev 
éml Tov airoy dyava; 8. 76 § 6 (ol ye). 
Ar. Nub. 1225 trmov; ov dxovere; | dv 
(=<dre éue) mavres bpuels tore moody’ imm- 


knv. At. 457 TL xp Spav; boris eupavds 
Oeots | éxPatpoua. Cp. O. 7. 1228 n.: 
Ph. 1364. 


264 As 276 shows, éfdpaytes refers 
to his first seat, 7 the grove. They had 
induced him to leave that seat (174 ff.), 
on a pledge that no one should remove 
him from the resting-place outside of the 
grove. Yet now they command him to 
quit Attica (€Aatvere: 226 e&w...Balvere 
xX pas). tTdSe BdOpa denote, generally, 
the seats afforded by the natural rock in 
or near the grove: here he is thinking 
specially of the BdOpov doxémapvov (101) 
within its precincts. 

265 ov ydp 51 76 ye: seeon 110. For 
the art. 7d, followed only by ye at the end 
of the v., with its noun o@pa in the next v., 
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Tap ovoe Tapya Top. * 


> \ , > ¥ 
pitty Ta ¥Y epya ov 


metrov bor eoTt paddov n Sedpaxdra, 
el rou Ta BNTpos Kat TAT pos xpety heyey, 
Gv ovveK expoBet pe" TOUT eyo KaNWS 


e€o10a. 


\ 
KQCTOL TOS eyo Kae Os puow, 270 


hoorus madov pev dvr eSpav} Gor el ppoveav 
ETparcor, ovo av oo eyuyvoun KaKOS ; a 
vv Vv 3 ovoev €lOas LKOMNV w LKOLNY, 


€ el 


up av o ETAT XOY, elddTav drohhipnr. 

av av ikvovpa mpos Oeav vpas, E€vot, 275 
oomep pe kaverTnoal’, ade cdoare, 

Kat pr Oeods Tyravtes eira Tovs Oeods 


ft potpaust moela De pndapas: 


nyetabe de 


Brérew pev avrovs Tos tov evoeBn Bporar, 
Bhérew d€ mpos Tovds dvoceBets, duynv d€ tov 280 
pyro yeverba. dutds dvooiov Bpotar. 


266 ra 7] rad’ A, R. 


Blaydes. 


268 ype?’ 77 L (ec is in an erasure; perh. it was 7). So 
the other Mss., but with 7, not 72. yxpeln Heath. 


269 obver’] elvex’ B, Vat., 


278 jolpas L, A, with most Mss. : polpas By Re Motpay TB; Vat., - 


Fam. The first corrector of L has placed in the margin a sign meaning {jrel, or 


cp. Ant. 67 7d yap | ...rpdocev, 2b. 78 7d 
6é¢ | ...dpav: Zr. 92, 742. 

266—270 émel.. oda. I am ‘a 
man more sinned against than sinning’ 
(Lear 3. 2. 60),—as would appear, could 
I unfold to you my relations with my 
parents (ra pynTpds Kal marpds), 072 account 
of which relations (the parricide and the 
incest—v neuter) ye dread me. Of that I 
am sure. (For those relations began with 
their casting out their new-born son to 
perish. ‘That first wrong led to the rest: 
hence it was that I knew not the face of 
my assailant in the pass, or of my bride 
at Thebes.) 

267 erov0éT ... Se5paxdra. The 
agent’s activities (rd tpya prov) here stand 
for the agent himself; and so, instead of rots 
Epyous memov bus elue (cp.873), we have r& 
épya jou memovbor’ éort. (Cp. 74, 1604.) 
O. ZT. 1214 yduos Texv@y Kal Texvovmevos 
=one in which ¢he son has become the 
spouse. So a particular activity of a per- 
son’s mind is sometimes expressed by the 
active participle (neut.) of a verb to which 
the person himself would properly be 
subject: TO BovAdmevov, Td dpyefomevov THs 
yvapns (Thuc. 1. 90, 2. §9): 7d deduds, 7d 
Oapoodv avrod (1. 36) 


270—274 ‘Ye shrink from me as 
from a guilty man. <And yet (kalrov),— 
evil as were my ac¢s (in themselves),— 
how have I shown an evil dtsposition 
(picty), or incurred moral guilt? Before 
I struck my father, he had struck me 
(addy dvréSpwv: see O. 7. 809). Even 
if I had been aware (ppovav) who he 
was, I might plead this in my defence: 
but, in fact, I did 2z0¢ know. Nor did I 
recognise my mother. Zey, on the 
other hand, had deliberately tried to kill 
their babe.’—N ote that the clause dor 
el ppovdv...kaxds, which could not apply 
to the incest, limits the reference of dvré- 
Spwv to the parricide; while tké pny (273) 
refers to doth stains. 

271 He has two distinct pleas, (1) 
provocation, and (2) ignorance. These 
could have been expressed by dvré8pev 
(rt) mabey pév, (2) eldas 5° oddé. But (2) 
is forestalled by the thought that, if he 
had known, (1) would have excused him. 
This hyfothesis is then contrasted with 
the fact (273); and the fact om his side 
is next contrasted with the fact on the 
other (274). Hence maddy pév has no 
clause really answering to it; for viv 8 
answers to é dpovayv, and ig av 8 to 


a 


re 
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my person or of mine acts; since mine acts, at least, have been 
in suffering rather than doing—were it seemly that I should 
tell you the story of my mother or my sire, by reason whereof 
ye dread me—that know I full well. 

And yet in ature how was I evil? I, who was but requiting 
a wrong, so that, had I been acting with knowledge, even then 
I could not be accounted wicked ; but, as it was, all unknowing 
went I—whither I went—while they who wronged me knowingly 
sought my ruin. 

Wherefore, strangers, I beseech you by the gods, even as ye 
made me leave my seat, so protect me, and do not, while ye 
honour the gods, refuse to give those gods their due; but rather 
deem that they look on the god-fearing among men, and on 
the godless, and that never yet hath escape been found for an 
impious mortal on the earth. 


$jTn~a,—showing that he felt the difficulty, but knew no remedy. zove@oGe (L), rociobe, 
or motetoOat, is in all MSS.: so, too, is undapuds. 279 Bporay] Bpordy Triclinius. 
261 dvoclov Bporéy] dvoctov. +46 oty Dindorf. Cp. on 282. For Bporav Wecklein 


ovdtv elSds. The impf. (dvtéSpav) ex- 


devos Abyou more’ Pat (1. 33) might suggest 
presses the sz¢zation (‘I was retaliating’): 


ovdeuids polpas movetoOar. For the two 


the aor. (273), an act accomplished at a 
definite moment. 

27% ixopny tv tkounv: cp. 336, 974 3 
O. T. 1376 (n.) Bracroto’ brws Bate. 

274 id av 8 eracyxoy (70 TovTwr) 
el8dtwv (predicate) &rwAAtpny, impf. of 
attempted act, cp. O. 7. 1454 of mw’ amwh- 
Nrnv. &racyov: when the iron pin was 
driven through the babe’s feet and he was 
exposed on Cithaeron, O. 7. 718. 

276 domep pe kavertyHo.: ws ye caused 
me to leave my seat in the grove, so give 
me the safety which ye then promised: 
see on 264: for kat, on 53. For au- 
ordvar, of causing ixérar to leave sanc- 
tuary, cp. Thuc. 1. 126 (Cylon and his 
adherents) kabifovow éml rov Bwudy ixéror 
Tov &v TH GkpoTéNe. dyacTHoavTes O€ 
atrovs of Tay “A@nvalwy émirerpappevol,... 
ed’ @ pndev Kakov Tovjncovow, amayayovTes 


améxrewav. 


277 Qcods...rovs 0.: the art. with the 
repeated word, as 5, Ph. 992 Oeovs mpo- 
Telvev Tovs Oeovs Wevdets TiOys. 

278 potpais moeto%e could not stand 
for év polpars movetobe. The prep. év is 
indispensable. See the discussion of this 
passage in the Appendix. The gentlest 
remedy would be potpas (as gen. sing.), 
which two ss. have. As év ovdevt hoyw 
moveto Oar (Her. 3. 50) and év ovdema polpa 
dyew (2. 172) are parallel phrases, so ov- 


negatives cp. ZZ. 336 kal ui Soxely meév 
Opav te mnualvew dé uy, and zof to seem 
active yet do zo harm. It is hollow, Oed. 
says, to insist so strictly on the sanctity 
of a grove (Aeovs TyuGvres), and then to 
refuse the gods their jotpa, their due tri- 
bute of practical piety. You treat the 
gods as if they were not, when at their 
shrines you do dvéc.a épya (283) by vio- 
lating your pledge to a suppliant.— 
tmoeiaGe. Numerous Attic inscriptions of 
the 5th and 4th cent. B.c. show that in 
this verb & was regularly omitted before 
et or 9 (7roe?, rojoec), though never before 
ov, ol, OY w (€rrolouy, movoln, mov: Meis- 
terhans, p. 27). L generally, but not 
always, omits the « before e or 7 if the 
syll. is short. Forms from zo@, with 
the Ist syll. short, occur below in 459, 
584, 652, 1018, 1033, 1037, 1144. In 
584 and 652, as here, L keeps the e: in 
the other five places it omits it. In 1517, 
where the quantity is different, L has 
TOELv. 

280 f. The place of tov before pwrtds 
(cp. Az. 29 Kat mol rus drrHp, Ph. 519 mI 
viv wév Tus evxXEpHs mapys) would be less 
awkward if mvyjv and paw changed 
places: but the latter is reserved for the 
emphatic place at the beginning of the 
verse. 

281 pyre, not ots, because of the 
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‘\ @Q \\ \ i) ‘\ >) , 
Eov ois ov pn KdhuTTe Tas Eevoaipovas 
epyous "AOnvas dvoo tous Umnperav,. 
GAN womep ehaBes TOV iKeryy EXE yv0"s 


pvou pe KaKpurac ce * 


pno€ HED Kapa 


285 


TO Svompoconrov ELT Opav arysdons. 
nK@ yap iepos evoeBys | TE Kal pepov 


ovnow aorous Toto 


oray oO KbpLos 


Toph ae Upav dots €oTiv NYEROV, 


TOT ELT AKOVMY TAavT eTLOTH TEL 


7a, dé 290 


petaév TovTOU pndapas yiyvou Kakos. 


ovK GVOMATTAL Bpaxéoe 


dvaxras dpret TavTd, fou duevoevat. 
¢ 
Kal TOU of 0 Kpatvav THOSE TNS Xepas, &€vot ; 


OI. 


TapBew per, a) YEPHLE, TavOupn para. 
TONdy ° oT avayKn Tao wou" 


hoyoure yap 
Tovs O€ THadE y7S 
295 


a » a » . \ S , oe 
XO. Tatpwov aotu yns EXEL’ OKOTOS OE VL 


writes Oey. 
mpocortov] Suompscwmoy B, Vat. 


282 vv ois od] éEvvels od Dindorf: Edvveve Nauck. 


286 duc- 


288 © after érav is omitted by A, B, R, 


imperat. jyeto%e (278). After verbs of 
thinking, the negative with the inf. is 
ordinarily od (Plat. Prot. 317 A fyoduat 
yap atrods od Te dtampdéacOar) : though pj 
is used in asseveration (as with durupc), 
and sometimes in strong expressions of 
personal, conviction: O. Z. 1455 olda 
unre w dv vocov | unr’ dddo mépoa pndév, 
where seen. Thuc. 6. 102 ad fin. voul- 
cavres ph av...dcavol yevéoOa (and id. 4. 
18): Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 59 évduuoe Oe pt dv 
yevérOar wore mordv. twrds...Bpordy, 
no wight among mortals, no one in the 
world, In Az. 1358 rovolde wévror pdres 
éumdnxroe BporGv, though Bpurots is a 
specious variant, Bporwy has the better 
authority: cp. Od. 17. 587 od ydp zov 
Twes woe Karabyyrav dvOpmmrwy | dvépes 
bBplfovres: 23. 187 avdpav 8 ov Kév Tis 
(wds Bpords. 

282 {vv ols, ody rots Gets (schol.), 
‘with whose help,’ since the gods strength- 
en men to refrain from evil, as well as 
to do good. pa) kaAvmre, as with a 
veil (kdéAvuua) of dishonour cast over 
her bright fame: cp. //. 17. 591 Tov © 
dxeos vepédn exdupe Hédawa. Thue. 
bf 69 dELOY TAS TaTpiKas dperds, av é7t- 
paves joav ol mpoyovor, uh apavifey. 
Plut. Cor. 31 quaupwudvos TH Obey. tds 


evdatpovas: Her. 8. rrr Aéyorres ws Kara 
Noyor joav apa al’ APFvar peyddae Te Kal 
evdalwoves. 

284 YaBes, since Oed. put himself 
into their hands when he left sanctu- 
ary (174 f.). Tov tkérny, cp. 445 487. 
éxéyyvov, having received your éyyvn, 
pledge, that I should not be wronged 
(176). Elsewhere éxéyy- = ‘having a 
good éyyvn to give,’ trustworthy (like de- 
péyyvos) ; Eur. AZed. 388 yiv dovdov Kal 
dbuous éxeyyvous (=mvpyos dopaNijs 20. 
389). But Oed. could call himself éyéy- 
yvos in ¢hzs sense only as coming with 
credentials from Apollo; and that is not 
the point here. Cp. Her. 5. 71 avioraoe 
(rods ikéras) ... ob mpurdues, ... bmeyytous 
aw jv Bavdrov, under a pledge that they 
should stand their trial, but not suffer 
death. 

285 exiracce, till I am out of peril : 
only here, and twice in Eur. as= ‘to 
watch weil? (Or. 1259, fon 741). 

286 SvompdcomToy, since the sight- 
less orbs bore traces of his dreadful act 
(0. 7. 1268): cp. 577. Continue we with 
aripdoys. 

287 f. tepds, as now formally the 
ixérns of the Eumenides (44): evoreBrfs, 
since he has come thither kar’ du@das ras 
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With the help of those gods, spare to cloud the bright fame 
of Athens by ministering to unholy deeds; but, as ye have 
received the suppliant under your pledge, rescue me and guard 
me to the end; nor scorn me when ye look on this face unlovely 
to behold: for I have come to you as one sacred, and pious, 
and fraught with comfort for this people. But when the master 
is come, whosoever he be that is your chief, then shall ye hear 
and know all; meanwhile in no wise show yourself false. 

CH. The thoughts urged on thy part, old man, must needs 
move awe; they have been set forth in words not light; but 
I am content that the rulers of our country should judge in this 


cause. 


Or. And where, strangers, is the lord of this realm? 
Cu. Heis at the city of his father in our land; and the mes- 


Aldus. 
tho L, F, R, R?: ride Vat. 


Triclinius wrote éray 6é, deleting 6. 


294 rijode A, with most Mss.: 


297 oxords] moumos Wecklein. 


*Aré\Nwvos (102). épwv | dvynow: the 
first hint, to the Chorus, of the «ép67 men- 
tioned in the prayer which only his daugh- 
ter witnessed (92). Cp. 72. 

288 f. 6 Kpvos...tis: the master— 
whoever he be. O. 7. 107 rovs at’rod&ras 
...TyLwpely Tivas the murderers—whoever 
they be. Plat. Zegg. 716 A 6 pev evdai- 
povncew pé\dwv...0 6€ Tes eEapBels K.T.D. 
The art. implies that the person exists ; 
the indef. pron., that his name is un- 
known. 

290 f. td St peratd tovrou, in the 
space between (the present time) and that 
event (sc. Tod mapetvar adrév): Ta as in 
Ta vov, TO avTika, TO ék ToUde, etc. Dem. 
De Cor. § 26 rov peraéd ypbvov...Tay dpkwy, 
the interval between (that time, and) the 
oaths: Ar. Av. 187 év péow...ajp éore ys, 
between (heaven and) earth: Ach. 433 
dvwbev rv Ovecreluy paxay, | werakd rw 
"Ivods, between (them and) Ino’s. 

293 tard cod, coming from thee, 
urged on thy part: 77. 844 Ta 8 dm’ ad- 
AbApov | yrwpas poddvr’: Ant. 95 Thy €& 
éuod ducBovAlav. 

294 dvopacrrar, ‘expressed’ (rather 
than ‘ mentioned’): cp. Dem. De Cor. § 35 
ov yap Ta pyuara Tas olxeldrnTas pn Be- 
Bacodv, udda ceuvas dvoudgwv (expressing 
himself in very stately language). Bpa- 
xéor, not ‘short,’ but ‘light,’ ‘trivial’: 
Thuc. 1. 78 BovAeverde oty Bpadéws ws ov 
mept Bpaxéwr. 

bake ae z.e. Theseus: Aesch, 
Cho. 53 Seomorwy Oavdroor (Agamem- 
non’s death). Cp. 146, 814, 970. Sveu- 


Sévan, here, diiudicare: usu.=adignoscere ; 
Plat. Phaedr. 262 A Tip dpmotdrnra...Kat 
dvowobrnra dxpiBas dedévar. Cp. O. T. 
394 dvevrrety (atviyua), to solve it. 

296 The évos had spoken of Theseus 
as 6 kat’ dotu Baodeds (67), but had not 
said where he then was. 

297 tatpoov dotv yns, not for ma- 
Tp@as ys dorv, but simply ‘his father’s 
city in the land’ (the gen. yys as 45), 7.2. 
the city from which Aegeus (69) had 
swayed Attica. The poets can use ma- 
Tpwos as=mdrp.os; but in the mouth of 
Oed. (O. Z. 1450) matpwov dorv means 
the city of Laius, and in that of Ant. 
(Ant. 937) the city of Oedipus: on the 
other hand, 7a madrpia...dwuara (O. ZT. 
1394), his ‘ancéstral’ home. 

éxev=‘is in,’ cp. 37.  Isocrates con- 
ceives the line of hereditary Attic kings 
as having been unbroken from Erich- 
thonius down to Theseus (Panath. § 126). 
The greatness of Athens as the centre 
of government was reputed to date from 
Theseus; but the royal seat of his pre- 
decessors was supposed to have been a 
lesser Athens (the acropolis and the part 
south of it, Thuc. 2. 15), from which they 
swayed Attica while its communes were 
still independent (cmopddyv kal kara Ki- 
pas olxotoav, Isocr. Hucom. Helen. § 
Eee, refers to the quality in which 
the man of Colonus had presented himself 
to Oed. (35), and so helps him at once to 
know whois meant. The word can mean 
‘messenger’ only in the sense of ‘one 
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S 


os Kae 
yi Kal 


‘e) 
cae 
&) 


devp™ emrepipev olXeTa OTEAOD. 
SoKELTE TOU Tuphov Tu €VT POTTY 


zt 


n ppovrio’ efew, avTov oor e\Oew meas 5° 300 


Kat Kap0’, oray TEp TOUVO}L. aio Oyrau TO OOD. 
tis O im 6 Keiv@ TOUTO TOUTS dyyehan ; 
pakpa Kéhevfos* Tohha & ep opov eT 


puree thavac Jar, TOV exewos aiwv, 


Oapoen, Ta peor a. 


Tov yap, @ yepov, TO GOV 
y 
ovopa SunKet TaAVvTas, wate Ket B 


395 
paovs 


EVOEL, Kvov wou detp™ apigerar TAXUS. 


OI. 
éuwoi Te” 
AN. @ Zev, ti éEo; 


298 éreupev L (with written over y), B, T, Vat., etc.: 


Tou ppevav 240, TATED ; 


aN EvTUXT)S iouro ™m & avroo TONeL 
is yap é€aOhos ovy 


avT@ diros ; : 
310 


éreurev A, F, L?, 


The aorist is preferred by Nauck, Hartung, Wecklein; the imperfect, by most of ane 


other edd. 
éumévws 7? Vat: 


300 éew] jéew Vat. —atrov wor] dmrévwo 7’ L, with most Mss. 
dmévws (without 7’, and with redety for éXetv) Farn. 


The true 


reading is due to Porson, who saw that vr had been corrupted to 7.—Blaydes 


sent to obtain news’; but we need not 
change it, as Wecklein does, to wéputés. 

298 Kape: see on 53. emeper is better 
here than éeymev, which could only mean, 
‘was our summoner.’ o7ed@v, to make 
him set forth, to fetch him: O. 7. 860 
méuyov Twa oTedovvTa, 

299—307 Wecklein brackets these 
nine verses, thinking that they arose from 
a misunderstanding of §51—554. Theseus 
divined the zame of Oedipus from the 
description of his Jerson; but these vv. 
were inserted by one who thought it 
necessary to explain how Theseus knew 
the name. I hold the verses to be genuine. 
The éévos must have been sent to Athens 
by the Chorus before they came to the 
grove (117), and could not, therefore, 
know the name of Oedipus (first disclosed 
at 222). He could only tell Theseus that 
there was a blind stranger at Colonus, who 
hinted at his own power to confer benefits 
(72), and who looked noble (76). The- 
seus, on entering (551), at once greets 
Oedipus by name, though he had never 
seen him before (68). “He had divined 
the identity through a knowledge of the 
history (553)—z.e. he started from Athens 
on the strength of what the éévos could 
tell. And on the way to Colonus (adds 
Theseus) he has been made certain of the 
fact (554)—z.e. he had heard the zame. 


Now, it was precisely for such certainty 
that the dramatist meant this passage to 
provide. He felt that otherwise there 
might have been too great improbability 
in the instant confidence of the recog- 
nition by Theseus. 

300 Join avrov with éd@etv, not 
with eew : cp. O. 7.26 ayo Sikacw@v wh 
map” ayyédwv, Téxva, | d\wy dkovew atros 
5’ €dpdvba. 

SO1 Kal Kdp0’: cp. 65. 

303 ff. KédevOos: cp. 164. Some 
wayfarers, passing by Colonus towards 
Athens, may have heard the prolonged 
tumult of horror which greeted the name 
of Oedipus (222). As the distance to the 
city is more than a mile, there will be 
many chances for the news to be caught 
up from their lips, and carried to The- 
seus. 

304 mravacdat: cp. Cic. Rep. I. 
speremius nostrum nomen volttare et vagar i 
latissime. av refers to rn. dw and like 
verbs can take a gen. either of the person, 
or (as 1187) of the ¢hing, heard: though 
the latter is more often in the acc. (as 
240). 

305 Odpoe, m.: the same words (in 
another context) re moNd, with strong 
rumour: O. Z. 786 detpre yap oN. 
Aeschin. or. 1 § 166 odds péev yap 6 
Pi\urmos es (we shall hear a great 


~ 


a” a ae 
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senger who sent us hither hath gone to fetch him. 
OE. Think ye that he will have any regard or care for the 
blind man, so as to come hither himself ? 


CH. 


Yea, surely, so soon as he learns thy name. 


OE. Who is there to bring him that message ? 
Cu. The way is long, and many rumours from wayfarers 
are wont to go abroad; when he hears them, he will soon be 


with us, fear not. 


For thy name, old man, hath been mightily 


noised through all lands; so that, even if he is taking his ease, 
and slow to move, when he hears of ¢hee he will arrive with 


speed. 


OE. Well, may he come with a blessing to his own city, as 
to me !—What good man is not his own friend? 
AN. O Zeus! what shall I say, what shall I think, my 


father ? 


changes avréy to Keivov. 


302 zis 5] 8 is omitted by L, F. 


307 cide 


MSS.: ometdec Van Eldik, Schneidewin: éprec Brunck, Herm., Wunder, Hartung: 


TaN’ @ Reiske: ype Dindorf; of de? Mekler. 


308 tH 7’ a’rod L, B, F, 
1 2 


etc. 309 écAXbs] @c8’ bs Nauck, Wecklein. 


deal of him), dvayuxOjcera dé kal 7d Tov 
matdos dvoua ’ANeEdvdpov. 

B06 Ff. Kei Bpadds ctSe, even if he is 
reposing (from affairs), and is unwilling 
to move. eS, in the fg. sense (O. 7. 
65), is more often said of things (as eve 
movros, etc., cp. 621) than of men: but 
xabevdw, at least, was often thus used: 
Plut. Pomp. 15 wpa wero oor wi Kabevdew 
GAG pocéxew Tols rpdyuacw. The con- 
jectures €pmrev and omevde (the latter 
referring, not happily, to omedde Bpadéws) 
both suppose that Theseus lingers by the 
way- But, ifhe started, he would scarcely 
loiter. Bpadts here =indisposed to exer- 
tion (as Bpadvs is joined with wadaxés in 
Plat. Polit. 307 A, and Bpad’rns with hov- 
xLbrns in Charm. 160 B). 

8307 Kdiov ood (gen. of connection), 
hearing about thee, £7. 317 Tot Kacvyv7- 
tov Ti ps; Ph. 439 avaglov wéev pwros 
ékephoowat: Od. 11. 174 elmé O€ moe 
marpos Te Kal vidos. Cp. 355. 

8309 tls ydp éo0Ads. Oedipus has 
hinted to the Chorus that he brings évyjow 
dorots Toiade, but has reserved all expla- 
nation of his meaning until Theseus shall 
arrive (288). His exclamation here again 
touches on his secret; but, instead of 
interpreting edruxrs, he turns it off, for 
the present, by a quickly-added common- 
place. ‘Does not experience, indeed, 
teach us that the benefactor of others is 
often his own?’ The generous man, 


though he acts from no calculation of self- 
interest, actually serves himself by mak- 
ing zealous friends. Like thoughts are 
found in many popular shapes elsewhere : 
Zl. 13. 734 (of the man with vdos écONés) 
kal Te todéas éodwoe, uddioTd Té kK’ avros 
dvéyvw, ‘he saveth many, yea, and he 
himself best recognises (the worth of 
wisdom)’: Menander Sentent. 141 éc0A@ 
yap avdpt [y’] écOXG kal dd00 Peds: 26. 391 
E€vois érapkav Tw low TetEy woré: For- 
tat. 23 6 xpnorbs, ws eoue, Kal xpnorovds 
move’: pseudo - Philem. af. Boissonad. 
Anecd. i. 147 merépxerar 7d dixavoy els 
mreoverlay. Conversely, of at7@ Kaka 
revxe. avyp dd\w kaka Te’xwv (Hes. 
Opp. 265), Mav pidGv ceavrov odd’ eéers 
pirov (Men. Sent. 310). We should not 
suppose a suppressed clause: (‘I do not 
say, to hemself,’) ‘for what good man is 
not a friend to himself?’ The interest 
of the king is identified with that of his 
realm. To distinguish them so sharply 
is unfitting here. Cp. 1124, 1496, 1553- 
The conjecture 6” Ss (for éo@Ads) makes 
Oed. apologise for the selfishness of épot 
we: ‘for who is not his own friend?’ (!) 
310 1 )é£w, here prob. fut. ind. rather 
than aor. subj. (though 315 ri $8;): ep. 
O. T. 1419 olor, rt Sra NéEowev mpos 
rove ros; Ph. 1233 @ Leb, rt héfers; For 
fut. ind. combined with aor. subj.) Cp. 
Eur. Jon 758 elmwpev 9) ovyauev q TL 
dpdoouev; tot hpevav: see on 170. 
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OI. ri & €or, TEKVOV “Avruyovn 5 


AN. yuvaix’ Opa 


oTelyovoav Wav doco, Airvatas emt 


modov BeBaoav' 


Kpatt & Muoorepys 


Kuvn TpoceTa Beooadis vw apzréxer. 


Tt bo ; 


KQL pnt KaTropnpAL KOUK Exo Tt po. 


Tahawa* 
3 4 ¥ 
ovK EoTL aANn. 


caiver BE TporoTEtXovea.” 


povns TOO eort t dphov tf "lopyvns Kapa. 


OI. 


TOS eimas, 
OMALLoV* 


@ Tat ; 


@ duran TAT POs Kat KAT LYVATNS €uot 


315 
dp" €oTw ; ap ovK cOTW 5 n youn TAAVE } 
padspa. your da’ Oppdrov 

onpatver 8 ore 320 

AN. maida onv, eunv & opav 
avon o avtix e&eotw pallet. 
ISMHNH. 
325 


Ovora tporparypwal, @S Vas poALs 


evpovaa Avan Sevtepov pois Brera. 


812 ém L, F: éml most of the others, 
MSS.: tAtooxemts Nauck: 
Meineke. 


and Ald. 813 7ALocrephs 


Nvoareyns Coraes, Doederlein, Wecklein: #ocreye? 
815 ri ¢o;] Hermann conjectured ThE pw vu; Elmsley, tl dnul; 
(comparing Omer 1471, etc, 3) Meineke, ri pore ; 


316 H yrdun mravd L, 


with au written over @ by the rst hand.—# is changed to 7 by Hartung; to 4 by 


811 lS? dori; (cp. 46) marking sur- 
prise, as O. 7. 319 (n.), 1144 etc. 

312f. Airvatas...moov, not seen, of 
course, by the spectators: Ismene leaves 
it with her servant (334), and enters on 
foot (320). Sicily having a reputation 
both for its horses (Oppian Cymeg. 1. 170) 
and for its mules (Photius 366. 12), some 
understand a wzz/e here, as that animal 
(with an easy saddle, do7p48n) was much 
used for such journeys. But though 
moos, with a defining word (as Ta Kapur- 
Aov Arist. Hist. An. 1. 1. 47, Kbveo. An- 
thol, 12. 238) could denote the young of 
animals other than the horse, r@)os alone 
would always mean a young horse. 

Airvatas implies some choice breed, as 
in Theophr. Char. XxXI (=VII in my rst 
ed.) the puukpopidrdrimos buys Aakwvixas 
Kbvas, DiKkeduKas mepiorepds, etc. In Ar, 
Pax 73, the Airvatos wéy.oros kdvOapos is 
not a mere joke on the Etna breed of 
horses, but alludes to a species of beetle 
actually found there (cp. Aesch. fr. 229, 
Plato Com. €opr. fr. 13, quoted by schol. 
ad loc.). 


813 kpatl: locative dat., ‘on her 
head,’ rather than dat. of interest with 
jAvoor., ‘for her head.’ The xAtooreprjs 
of the Mss. is a very strange word. It 
ought to mean ‘deprived of the sun’: cp. 
Broorepys 747, umarooreprs 1260. Even 
with an active sense, ‘depriving of the 
sun,’ it is awkward. It could not mean 
‘sun-averting” In Aesch, Suppl. 1063 
Zeds.. .dmroarepotn ydmov is not, ‘may he 
avert from us,’ but ‘may he take away 
(from our foes)’: Hartung would read 
droorpépor WoL. (1 ) MAvooketns (Nauck) 
is supported by //. 16. 224 xAawdwy dve- 
Mookeréwy, and (2) "Avooreyys (Coraes) 
by the use of oréyw as ‘to keep out.’ 
The latter seems most applicable to 
vain: cp. Pind. P. 4. 81 appt d€ trap- 
dadéa aréyero ppiccovras duBpous, An- 
thol. P. 6. go midov...bdac.sreyh: the 
former, to heat, cold, or wind: cp. Azzhol. 
P.164335, one kavota, (a broad-brimmed 
felt hat, used in Macedonia—from kad- 
ous), kad oKémas év viper, kal xdpus év 
TONE LW. Ocorahis kuvy, a form of the 
Thessalian méracos, a felt hat (somewhat 
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Or. What is it, Antigone, my child? 

AN. I see a woman coming towards us, mounted on a colt 
of Etna; she wears a Thessalian bonnet to screen her face from 
the sun, What shall I say? Is it she, or is it not? Doth fancy 
cheat me? Yes—no—lI cannot tell—ah me! It is no other— 
yes !—she greets me with bright glances as she draws nigh, and 


shows that Ismene, and no other, is before me. 


OE. 


What sayest thou, my child? 


AN. That I see thy daughter and my sister ;—thou canst 
know her straightway by her voice. 


ISMENE. 


Father and sister, names most sweet to me! 


How hardly 


have I found you! and now I scarce can see you for my tears. 


Spengel and Wecklein (who places no point after mav@). 


MSS.: cp. 30. 


*Iopunvns piov kdpa, whence Hermann, pdvys 760’ éort pidvoy "Iouhvns dpa. 


320 poorelxouvca 


321 éorl df\ov Mss.: Suidas s.v. onualver, udvns 745’ éorly 


The 


conjecture 768’ éo7’ ddehpdv is ascribed by Dindorf to Herwerden (Odservv. in 
Comicos, Lugd. Batay., 1855, p. 133); by Wecklein, to Jacobs; it has also been 


made by Blaydes. 


323 e€eorw] é&éora Dobree, Hartung, Blaydes. 


like our ‘wide-awake’) with brim, worn 
esp. by travellers: cp. schol. on Ar. Av. 
1203 (where Iris enters with a xuv7), 
kuvy dé, Ore exer meptkedadalay 7d méra- 
cov. In the /nvachus Soph. made Iris 
wear an ’Apkas xuv7 (fr. 251). 

314 mpdcema (acc. of respect)...viw: 
Ar. Lys. 542 006€ yévar’ ay Komos ou pe. 

816 Elms. cp. Eur. Z. 7. 577 ap’ 
elolv; ap’ otk elal; ris ppdceev dv; mha- 
va, misleads (me): the act. never=‘to 
wander.’ Plat. Prot. 356 D atrn peév (sc. 
h Tod paivouévov Stvauis) huds éewhava. 
Hor. Carm. 3. 4. 5 an me ludit amabilis 
LInsania? 

317 Arist. Metaphys. 3. 6 adbvarov 
dua xarapdvar kal dropdvar addnOas, rh 

6, the delib. subj. in a dependent clause 
(rt might be 6 r:): cp. O. 7. 71n. 

319f. dada, neut. acc. plur. as ad- 
verb: cp. 1695: O. Z7. 883 bréporra...7o- 
peverat (n.). oatlver pe, greets me: cp. 
Aesch. Agam. 725 (the young lion) ¢ai- 
Spwrds mort xelpa calywy (‘fawning’): 
Soph. Azz. 1214 mardds pe calver POdyyos, 
‘greets mine ear.’ [Eur.] hes. 55 caiver 
Ww &vvxos Ppuxtwpia, the beacon flashes 
on my sight. 

321 The SqAov of the Mss. can mean 
only ‘manifest to me’ (a very weak sense): 
for it could not bear the emphatic sense, 
‘in living presence’ (as opp. to ‘in my 
fancy’). Nor, again, can it well be taken 


as a parenthetic adv., ‘’tis clear’ (like Az. 
906 avrds pds abrod: df\ov*). The con- 
jecture dSedpov (cp. Ant. 1 6 Kowdr adrd- 
dehpov "Iopunvys kdpa) may be right. 

324 f. Ismene has come from Thebes, 
where she has hitherto continued to live, 
in order to bring her father important 
tidings. The Thebans will shortly make 
an attempt to fix his home, not within, 
but near their borders. A war has al- 
ready broken out between his sons. 

There is no contrast in this play, as in 
the early part of the Aztigone, between 
the spirit of the sisters. But the contrast 
between their circumstances indirectly 
exalts Antigone. She is wandering bare- 
footed, enduring heat and cold (349 f.),— 
Creon is struck by the suffering shown in 
her aspect (748),—while Ismene has at 
least the ordinary comforts of life. @ 
Sicod marpos Kal KacLyy. K.7.A.= 0 Td- 
Tep Kal Kaoryv7jTy, Sicod enol jOvora mpoo- 
pwvnyara, two names most sweet for me 
to use: cp. Or. 1049  orépy’ ddepfjs... | 
740 dvr maldwy Kal yapndlov déxous | 
mporpbéyuat’ aul rots radarapors 
mapa. Suppl. 802 & maides, ® mKpov 
gpitlwy | rpoonyopnua parépwy (‘sons,’ 
a name bitter for your mothers to utter). 

S26 Sevrepov, when I /ave found you. 
Avy, caus. dat.: Archilochus fr. 101 
(strong emotion) moA\\yy Kar’ axddy dp- 
parwy éxevev. 
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Ol. & tékvov, HKeas; Id. @ marep dvopoup Opa. 

OI. rékvov, Tepyvas ; Is. ovK avev | bOxbou ve HOt. 

Ol. mpdoavoov, & mat. IX. Ovyydvea Svoty opov. 

Ol. a) oTepy Opaynov. Is. @ SyodOias Tpopai. 330 

Ol. up THOOE KaLOU 3 I>. dvopdpov T €sov Tpirys. 

Ol. TEKVOD, Tt 8 a pccee [euons mare, mpopyn Gia. 

Ol. TOT EPO. Tove ; Se Kal hoyou y avrayyedos, 
fv @mep €lyov olkeT@v TUTTO [ove 

Ol. ol O° avPouarpou Tov veaviae TOVELD } 

IS. eto” ovmép eiow’ oewa Tay KeEtvous reve 

Ol. & avr éxeivw Tots ev Aiy’TT@ vopmots 


ios) 
[S>) 
On 


327—831 In the mss. verse 330 (® omépu’ Suamorv...) comes next after v. 327 
(& réxvov, ixes...). Musgrave saw that the words in v. 331, 9 THode, etc., required 
that rpopal (v. 330) should immediately precede them ; and he therefore. gave v. 
330 its present place. On this point all subsequent editors agree with him. As 
to the three verses before v. 330, Nauck’s order for them is 328, 329, 327: 
Wecklein’s, 327, 329, 328. 327 dvomoup’ A: dvouop’ L and the rest. 330 6 
dvtdOdrac Tpopal] L has the uv of duo in an erasure, with an accent traceable 


re ha 


above it (dlc?).. Schneidewin conjectured 6 dis d\cae rpopai: Dindorf, & 8v’ d0Niw 
Tpopa. 331 ducudpov & Mss., Campbell: dvcuépov 7’? Markland, and most of 


the recent edd. 


332 mrpoundla] mpobvula Wecklein. 


333 Nbyooy L 


327 Lh epexeg. inf.: so drAyror... 
opav, 792. The form Suc potpos 
only oe 

328f. In the mss. the verse 7 tTHoSe 
Kapod ; etc. stands immediately after the 
verse mpdapavoroy, @ tat,etc. Musgrave 
has been followed by nearly all subsequent 
editors, in separating these two verses by 
the insertion between them of the verse 
onépp Spasov etc. This transposition 
is plainly necessary: else Ismene will 
say that she ¢owches not only her father 
and sister, but herself. Campbell de- 
fends @vyydva...Svepdpov...én00 tpitys 
as meaning, ‘I too am linked in this 
unhappy circle’: adding that ‘the con- 
struction of a reply, in this sort of dia- 
logue, is not to be pressed too closely.’ 
The source of the confusion in the Mss. 
was obviously that the gen. 7 THe Se Kapod 
etc. could depend, in grammar, either on 
Qvyyave or on tpopal, though the sevse 
leaves no choice. Nauck further places 
v. 327 (6 rékvov, HKews) after v. 329 (rpdc- 
yavoov). Wecklein places v. 328 (réxvor, 
mépnvas) after v. 329. Neither of these 
changes is hurtful; but neither appears 
necessary. 

330 f. & Svcd0Aat Tpodal, wretched 
mode of /ife (338),—referring to the out- 
ward signs of suffering and destitution on 


which Creon dwells, 745 fi: 1250 ff. 
By his reply, 4 tHode Kapod ; Ged: seems 
to hint that she separates herself from 
those whom she pities. Ismene with 
quick sensibility rejoins, Sucpdpov oe 
€4.00 tplrys, the life is to be mine, too, in 
your company (for Tplrns c Din- 
dorf’s conjecture, & 8% Sica. Tpoda., 
makes the subsequent question of Oedipus 
appear needless. 

Opatpov expresses the sisters’ relation 
to each other only (‘my children and my 
sisters’ would be dvc¢nuov here). In 
Soph. Guacuos, duatuwy always refer to 
brother or sister: 323, 979, 1275, 1405, 
1772: Ant. 486, 512 f.: #7. 12, 325, 531: 
0. 7. 639 

332 a (caus. dat. )=an objective gen. 
got: O. ZT. 969 THUG 1760 (n.). 

333 orepa, instead of mérepov, to 
avoid an anapaest: Az. 265 n.—mo8ouct; 
(causal :) was it because thou wast fain to 
see me after so long a time? (or was there 
some further Special cause ?) ts AZ. 531 
poBool y’ adbrov rhe Oyov av- 
Aa object.gen., avr?) Noyous dyyéhNovca. 

Aesch, Ag. 646 Tpayuarwv evdryyedov. 
Nbyors would be a dat. of circumstance 
(‘with’), but very harsh. 

334 fv @TEp.. pSvQ = =f (ro'Tw) ol- 
Ker Gy dvirep etxov TurTov wdvoy, the attrac- 
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OE. My child, thou hast come? Is. Ah, father, sad is thy 
fate to see! 

Or. Thou art with us, my child! Is. And it hath cost 
me toil. 

OE. Touch me, my daughter! Is. I give a hand to each. 
“fe Aes Ah, children—ah, ye sisters! Is. Alas, twice-wretched 
ife ! 

OE. Her life and mine? Is. And mine, hapless, with you 
twain. 

Or. Child, and why hast thou come? Is. Through care, 


father, for thee. 

OF. Through longing to see me? Is. Yes, and to bring 
thee tidings by mine own mouth,—with the only faithful servant 
that I had. 

Or. And where are the young men thy brothers at our 
need ? 

Is. They are—where they are: ’tis their dark hour. 

Ox. O, true image of the ways of Egypt that they show in 


(with wy above, from the rst hand): Adywy (without 7’) T, L?, Farn.: the other 
Mss. have either Aéyors 7 or éyous 7’ Or Adyous. 335 ail’ duamo L, with 
most MSS.: av@duaimor A, R, V*.—o Vat., L?, schol.: mot L, A, etc.—zovety] 
kupety L?. 336 dewa Tay Kelvois] The 1st hand in L wrote dewa 5 éxelvors (where 
& has been made from oc): the corrector (S) then inserted » between e and x, to 
make év xelvois, adding this schol. in the margin: viv 6¢ ra év éxelvous dewd éorw. 
—édewa & év xeivas R, L*, Aldus: dewd raxelvors B, T, etc.: dewa & ad Kelvos 


tion of the relative extending to the pre- 
dicative adj.: Dem. De Cor. § 298 otre 
poBos ovr’ dddo ovdév emtpev...cy ekpwa 
dtxalwy kal cuupepdyTwy TH mode 
ovdev mpododvat. 

335 mTovelv, epexeg. infin. with mod 
(efor) : so as to do their part. The infin. 
was thus used in affirmative clauses (esp. 
after de), as Z/. 9. 688 elol Kal olde TA0’ 
elméuev, ot mor €rovro, here are these 
also zo tell the tale, who went with me: 
Eur. Wipp. 294 yuvaikes aide cuyKade- 
ordvat vocov, here are women Zo help in 
soothing thy trouble. So on the affirma- 
tive olde elol movety (‘here they are Zo 
serve’) is modelled the interrogative mod 
elot moveiv ; ‘where are they, that they 
may serve (as they are bound to do)?’ 
So Eur. Or. 1473 10d S77’ auivew ol kara 
aréyas Ppiryes 3 tod (the scholiast’s read- 
ing) is right. jot supposes a very harsh 
ellipse of jKovow or the like, and agrees 
less well with the reply. 

8336 odmép eiot: on 273. Schaeier’s 
ray is better than the ms. 8 éy because 


the hint is made more impressive by the 
abruptness. Tavdv is adv. 

337 Alyimre. Her. 2. 35 7a modde 
mdvra éumadrw rotor addowwr dvOpwmro.ce 
éorncavrTo HOed Te Kal vduous* év Tote ai 
pev yuvaikes ayopdgover Kal Kamndevovor, 
ol dé avdpes Kat’ olkous édvres Upatvovar. 
Soph. certainly seems to have had this 
passage of his friend’s work in view: else 
it would be strange that v. 341 should cor- 
respond so exactly with the special tasks 
ascribed to the women by Her. So the 
reference in £7. 62 to the (supposed) dead 
returning recalls the Thracian Salmoxis 
in Her. 4. 95, and the disputed passage 
Ant. go5 ff. recalls the wife of Intaphernes 
in Her. 3. 119. Nymphodorus of Syra- 
cuse (275 B.C.?), in the 3rd book (read 
for vy in the schol. here, Miiller 77. 7st. 
2. 380) of his Néuiya BapBapixd, repeated 
the statement of Her., adding (prob. of 
himself) that Sesostris had thus sought 
to tame the men of Egypt to his sway. 
Anaxandrides, of the Middle Comedy 
(ctvc. 340 B.C.), in his Ilé\es, represented 
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puow Kareuxac Bévre Kal Biov Tpopas* 

exel yap ol pev dporeves Kara oTeyas 

Oaxovow totoupyourTes, at de ouvvop.oe 340 
TAEW Btov_ Tpoeta Topovvoue det. 

opav 8, @ Tex’, ous pev elkos HV Tove TdOe, 
KaT otKov olKovpovow adore mrapHevon, 

ope o avr éxetveov TdyL0. SvoTnvov Kaka 

UTEP TFOVELTOV. ue peev ef 0 OTOU véas 345 
Tpopns ehnge Kal Katicyvoe déuas, 

det pel 7)p@v vc popos mhaveapern 

YEporTaywryet, Toa pev Kat aypiav 

vAyv ao.tos vndimous T aeoprevt, : 
moddotot 8 opBpois ndrtov TE KAUpare 350 
pox Bovoa Thy} pov devTEp’ myetrau TA THS 

olkot SuaiTns, eb TaTnp TpoPyny ExoL. 


Tournier: dewd tay xelvors Schaefer, and so most edd. 


A and others. 


842 cdaw L: cdwi 


344 éxelvwy L, A, with most Mss.: éxelvow Vat., Blaydes. 


349 vyNrovs 7’ L with most Mss., Suid., Ald.: avy\lrous 7’? T. vydbrous (without 


7’) Vat., avyNlaous (do.) B. 
Aoiow, and then corrected v to 6’, 


850 roAddoior 5] The rst hand in L wrote zod- 
351 dSevrep’] dedp’ L, L*, F, R% 


352 exo 


the Athenians as rejecting an Egyptian 
alliance on the ground of the opposition 
between the manners of Greece and E- 
gypt :—ov@’ ol rpdrau yap dovooia’, ov8” of 
vouor | huay (Fragm. Com. Bothe p. 426). 

338 dic, 270: Tpodds; 330. 

340 ictovpyotvres: //. 6. 490 (Hector 
to Andromache) aA’ els ofkov loica ra o” 
abris épya kbmuse, | lordv 7’ HAaKarny Te, 
Kal duemddouoe Kéeve | &pyov érrolxer Oat" 
modenos 6 dvdpecot wehjoe. 

841 rd—w B. Tpodeta, those means of 
supporting life which are sought outside 
of the home,—paraphrasing the dyopd- 
fovor kal kamndevovor of Her. 2. 35. Else- 
where Tpopeta always=‘ reward for rear- 
ing’ (Plat. Rep. 520 B, etc.). 

_ 842 opoy 8’, dat. of interest, ‘for you 
two’ (Ant.and Ism.), in your case. Some 
take it as partitive gen.: then it would 
mean, ‘of you ¢wo pairs,—the pair of 
brothers being one unit, and the pair of 
sisters another. But I know no parallel 
for such an use of a dual pronoun. It is 
different when dudw is said of two ‘sides’ 

or armies, considered as units (//. 2. 123 
elrep yap x’ €0éomev ’Axatol re Tpaés Te | 

. dpiunOnwevat dudw): or when a dual 
verb has a twofold dual subject, //. 8. 185 


Ravde re cal ot, Wddapye, cat AlOwy 
Admire te Ste, | vOv woe Thy Kopudhyy aao- 
Tlyveroyv. 

343 Not noticing Ismene’s hint (336), 
Oedipus imagines his sons in repose at 
Thebes. He is soon to learn that one of 
them, an exile, is levying war against the 
other (374). olkovpotety, not olkoupetror, 
though a dual follows (345): O. : i5irf. 
elyérny.. .dXeo0e: Xen. Cyr. 6. 1. 47 os 
eldérnv...nomdoavro aNAipAous : Plat, Prot. 
330 C elrerov 57 HOt,. 6 dvoudrare dpri. 
@ore=is, an epic use freq. in Aesch. 
and Soph. mapOévor. [Dem.] Jz Neaer. 
(or. 59) § 86 lkavdv PbBov rats yuvatt 
mapackeud Cwy To0 owdpovety Kal pndev 
auaprdavew adda dikatws olkovpety. Eur. 
Or. 928 el ravdov olkovpyuad’ of NeNecumé- 
vot | pbetpovow. 

844 f. Tapa Svotyvov: Ph. 1126 
Tay Eudv peNéov Tpopdy : so mostros vediste 
Jrentis ocellos Ov. fer. 5. 43. Tapa... 
Kaka : cognate acc, to tieptrovetroyv (like 
move mévous), ‘ye bear the woes of me 
hapless for me’ (dvarjvov, placed between 
art. and noun, must not be taken with 
brept.). Cp. Plat. Lege. 717 c (a son 
must cherish his aged parents) dmorivovra 
Oavelouara emmerelas Te Kal Wareprovow- 
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their spirit and their life! For there the men sit weaving in the 
house, but the wives go forth to win the daily bread. And in 
your case, my daughters, those to whom these toils belonged 
keep the house at home like girls, while ye, in their stead, bear 
your hapless father’s burdens. 

One, from the time when her tender age was past and she 
came to a woman’s strength, hath ever been the old man’s guide 
in weary wanderings, oft roaming, hungry and bare-foot, through 
the wild wood, oft sore-vexed by rains and scorching heat,—but 
regarding not the comforts of home, if so her father should 


have tendance. 


L. Campbell thinks that the o has been made from e. 


I doubt this. The 


scribe’s pen, has, indeed, been carried a little beyond the circle of 0; but the letter 


was never e. 
other Mss., also have éxou. 


He usually writes e in the contracted form 7. A, and most of the 
B and T have éxet (with oc written over it): Farn. éyeu. 


Tuy wdivas madratas él véows davercbeloas, 
requiting...their pangs of old, when they 
suffered for him. 

345 f. véas tpodys Anfée, ceased to 
need the tender care which is given to 
children. véa tpody, here, ‘the nurture 
(ot ‘ growth’) of the young’: so Az. 510 
véas | rpopijs orepnGels, bereft of the ten- 
dance which childhood needs: £7. 1143 
(speaking of her brother’s infancy) rpojjs | 
..THY...aupl col | mapécxov. But in 
O. T, 1 véa rpo¢y =‘ last-born nurslings.’ 
Kkatloxvoev, lecame strong (ingressive 
aor.), d€uas, ‘in body’ (acc. of respect). 
This compound verb, though metrically 
convenient, seems not to occur elsewhere 
before the 2nd cent. B.c.: it was usu. 
intrans., as Polyb. 15. 13 xarloxvov kal 
To ANODE Kal Tats edxerplars (began to 
prevail in the battle). Evang. Matth. xvi, 
18 mvdat dou ov KaTicxvovow avrijs. 

848 yepovraywyei, on the analogy of 
madaywyew (so, in late Greek, fevayw- 
yey for Eevayeiv): Ar. Zg. 1098 (‘I give 
myself to thee,’ says Demus) ‘yepovrayw- 
yelv kdvarradevew maduy. 

349 vyAlrouvs: schol. avyumddnros. 
Apoll. Rhod. 3. 646 videos, oléavos 
(shoeless, with only a tunic): Theocr. 4. 
56 els dpos oKxx’ Eprns, wh avaduros épxeo, 
Bdrre: where schol. ju yap 7d wv76- 
dnua. If the word really comes from an 
nw (of which there is no other trace), 
then vyAlarovs (used also by Lycophron 
635, who, however, may have followed 
Soph.) is less correct than v7\eros, which 
Blomfield (Aesch. P. V. 248) wished to 
restore here. Eustathius 787. 52 derives 
yhruros from laos (fat, unguent), ex- 


plaining it by adxunpos kal ddurjs (‘un- 
kempt’). 

351 yetrar. The sentence yepovr- 
aywyel, wodkka pmev ... d\wuévyn, Toddotor 
5 duBp. woxPodca, is so far regular and 
complete: then we should have expected 
iryousévy, introducing a comment on the 
whole sentence. Instead, we have nyet- 
tat, which draws poxGovca to itself, and 
thus breaks the symmetry of the anti- 
thesis. The substitution of a finite verb 
for a second participial clause is freq. in 
Greek ; but is usu. managed as if here 
we had mo\Ad peév...dhwuévn, moddots 0’ 
buBp. moxOet, Hyouuévn etc. Cp. £7. 
190 olkovou.d POadduous marpbs, woe per | 
detkel adv oToAG, | Kevais & dudloramac 
tpaméfas (instead of audiorauévn): Ph. 
213 ff. ob} podmrdy.,.€xwyv,—...ddAG...B 0d 
(instead of Body): Lys. or. 12 § 15 éddke 
por TavTy Teipacbar cwOjvat, évOvpmovr- 
bevy Ort, cay pev KdOw, TwOnoopa, edv 
6¢ AnPIG, nyovmnv etc.: and O. 7. 
1134n. See also Az. 806 (n. on fyrel7’). 
—td ts. There are only three other 
instances in Soph. of the art. so placed : 
Ph. 263 Piroxryrns by ot | duccol orpa- 
tyyol: Ant. 409 Kbvw onpayTes 7 KaTELXE 
tov | véxw: Ll. 879 Kam rots | caurns 
kaxotot. Close cohesion in thought and 
utterance is the excuse for this, as for 
the elision of 6’, 7’, rar’ at the end of-a 


v. (O. 7. 29 n.). 
352 ei... éxou is an abstract statement 
of the condition :—‘ Supposing him to 


have tendance, she is content.’ For optat. 
in protasis, with pres. ind. in apodosis, 
cp. Antiphanes fr. incert. 51 (Bothe p. 
412) el yap adpédAor Tis Tod Blov Tas 7G0- 


Ig Ug 
oT) being iLA 
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av 8, @ Tékvor, mpda Dev pev e&tkov tatpt 

pavTer adyovoa mavra., Kadpeiwv Ad Opa, 

a To08 expe On TUHLATOS, pvra€ d€ foot 355 

TOT?) KOTETTNS, | yns or e&pavvopny 

vov 8 av Tuy meus pvoov, “lopynvyn, matpt 

pépovaes ; tis o efypev otKxoey aToXos ; 

NKELS yap ov Kev) Y6 Tour’ eyo ocadbas 

€€0v8a, a) ouxt Set €wol pepovod aA 360 
Id. eye ra pev Tathpat amalov, matep, 

Cyrotoa ay ony Tov KarouKotns Tpopny, 

Tapero” edow® dis yap ovxt Bovdopat 

Tovovad 7 aye Kat héyovo” avOus maduv. 

Gao. apt Tow cow Suc pdpow matdow Kaka 365 
vov coTl, Tauro onpavovr edn dvda. 
Tp pev yap avtots Hv epws Kpéorti te 


353 mpbcbev mpdcbev L: seven dots have been placed by S over the former 


word to show that it should be deleted. 


Elmsley, ie ake For you I give poe: 
tho é&juper L 


see comment. 
861 drafov] amrddov L. 
karoxoln A and others.—rpopjv] orpopyvy A, V%, Ald. 


355 vat dé Mss.: pUAak Té 
358 ris co é&jper] 
362 xaroixolys L, with most Mss.: 
366 onuavoic’ 


vds, | karadelrer’ oddev Erepov 7 Tebvy- 
kévat, ‘supposing one takes away...then 
nothing is left.’ tpodrjv, ‘tendance’: see 
on 345% cp. 1614. 

354 pavreta wayTa implies several 
oracles, given to the Thebans about Oedi- 
pus after he had left Thebes. There is 
no clue to their purport, and we need not 
ask : they are invented merely to create 
a pious office for Ismene. It would not 
have seemed well that she should have 
stayed at Thebes all these years without 
showing any active interest in his fate : 
on the other hand, the poetic legend re- 
quired that Antigone should be the sole 
guide of his wanderings. The oracle 
about final rest had been given to Oed. 
in his youth (see on 87); the oracle about 
his grave has only just been received at 
Thebes (389). Between these two, the 
only oracle suggested by the Sophoclean 
version of the story is a response to the 
question which Creon had proposed to ask 
at Delphi (O. 7. 1438), as to whether 
Oed. should remain at Thebes. But the 
story of the expulsion (768 ff.) implies that 
no such response had then been obtained. 

355 £. TodSe caparos (without zrepl), 


ee of connection; see on 307. ovAag 
€ pou «.7.\., a general description of her 
part, subjoined to the special instance 
just given: ‘and you constituted yourself 
a trusty watcher (at Thebes) in my in- 
terest, when I was being driven from the 
land,’ z.e. from the moment when the 
decision to expel me had been taken, 
and the act was in contemplation. pot 
for ov seems necessary: and I suspect 
that jou first arose from inattention to 
the exact sense. A gen. after vAak 
always denotes the object guarded : thus 
$. pov ought to mean (not, ‘a watcher 
in my interest,’ but) ‘a guardian of my 
person’; this, however, was Antigone’s 
part (21): Ismene had never roamed with 
him. So in Eur. Bacch. 612 ris jor 
puras % nv ; (say the Bacchants to Dionysus), 

‘what overseer, master (of our rites, like 
émtoxomos of Dionysus, Amt. 1148) had 
we ?’—not, ‘what guardian of our persons 
was there?’ Yet there L? (cod. Laur. 
32. 2) has pov. 

358 ordhos, a journey with a pur- 
pose, a ‘mission’: Ph, 243 thu | ord 
Tporérxes; On what mission hast thou 
touched here ? 


EEE 
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And thou, my child, in former days camest forth, bringing 
thy father, unknown of the Cadmeans, all the oracles that had 
been given touching Oedipus; and thou didst take on thee the 
office of a faithful watcher in my behalf, when I was being 
driven from the land. And now what new tidings hast thou 
brought thy father, Ismene? On what mission hast thou set 
forth from home? For thou comest not empty-handed, well 
I wot, or without some word of fear for me. 

Is. The sufferings that I bore, father, in seeking where thou 
wast ce I will pass by; I would not renew the pain in the 
recital. 


But the ills that now beset thine ill-fated sons,—'tis of 


these that I have come to tell thee. 
At first it was their desire that the throne should be left to 


A and most Mss.: onuatvovo’ L, R. 


367 épis MSS. 
and éd¢@ac° probably to make it clear that te and mdé correspond.) 


(L points thus after epic’ 
For épis, 


Reisig conjectured épiv: Thomas Tyrwhitt and Musgrave, épws (which has been 
received by Brunck, Elms., Herm., Wunder, Hartung, and others): Nitzsch, dpos. 


For jv eps, Bergk, #pecev: Mekier, 7vé0n.—All mss. have xpéovrl re. 


For te, 


8360 1 otxl...dépovea explains the 
special sense of kev}. ‘You have not 
come empty-handed—z.e. wethout bring- 
img some terror for me.’ pj od properly 
stands with a partic. in a negative state- 
ment only when pu could stand with it 
in the corresponding affirmative state- 
ment: thus (a) affirmative: Bpadds epyer 
py pépwv, you (always) come slowly, zf 
you are not bringing: (4) negative: ov 
Bpadds epxec, prj od Pépwy, you never come 
slowly, wz/ess you are bringing. Here w7 
ov is irregular, because the affirmative 
form would be 7Kes od (not wy) pépovoa, 
a simple statement of fact; and so the 
negative should be ovx kes o} Pépovoa. 
But bringing bad news is felt here as a 
condition of her coming. Hence pu ov 
is used as if the sentence were formally 


- conditional: ovx dy 7dOes py ov pé- 
poved. 
361f. From Thebes to Athens is a 


short day’s journey ; but Ismene has sought 
her father far and wide. This could not 
well have been if, as Campbell supposes 
(on 355), the oracles which she herself 
had formerly brought to him had directed 
his course towards Attica. 

362 {yrotca Tv ov Tpodyy, ‘en- 
quiring as to your way of life’ is supple- 
mented by tov Katoukolns, 7.¢., ‘where 
you were living.’ Cp. Thuc. 4. 42 é7e- 
Thpovv Tovs ’AOnvaious of karacxX7oovoL. 

8365 apdi...malSow (dat.), ‘about’: 


Tessa. 


oft. of encompassing tenderness, as 1614; 
here, of besetting trouble: unless we take 
it as merely=‘in the case of’: cp. 77. 
727 GN’ appt rots cpanretor wh ’E éxovolas | 
opyn mémepa. 

367 ff. Eteocles and Polyneices were 
young boys at the fall of Oedipus (see on 
1), and their uncle Creon (brother of 
Iocasta) became regent (O. 7. 1418). As 
the two brothers grew up, they agreed, at 
first, in wishing to resign the throne, of 
which they were joint heirs, to Creon, 
lest Thebes should be tainted by their 
own rule; but afterwards they fell to 
striving with each other for the sole 
power. &pws, desire (436), is a necessary 
and a certain correction. The MS. épts 
would have to mean ‘emzulous desire,’ 
either (a) between the two brothers, 
if ve...yndé=‘oth’...and not’: or (4) 
between the brothers and (te) Creon. 
Now, there is no objection to using éplfw, 
épis of noble rivalry. The fatal objection 
is that the idea of viva/ry at all is here 
completely,—almost ludicrously,—out of 
place. The notion that Soph. was think- 
ing of the dya67 pis, which rouses men 
to effort, as opp. to the xaxy és (Hes. 
Opp. 11 ff.), is surely very frigid. It is 
possible, however, that it was this notion 
which first brought @pus into 367. Kpé- 
ovrt te. The re=‘both,’ answering to 
pndé ‘and not.’ So re is answered by 
ovd€ (instead of ol're) Eur. 7, 7. 697, or by 


5 
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Opdvovs eaobar pndé xpatverOar ror, 
la / 

hoyw oKoTodar THY Tahar yévous POopay, 
ola Katéoye TOV adv aOALov Sédpmor: 370 
vov 8 é« Oey tov Kahurnpiov dpevos 

2 oA an \ > , ¥ , 

elan\Oe Tov tpis aOdtow Epis Kay, 

dpyns AaBéobar Kai Kpdtovs TupavriKod. 

xo pev vedlwv Kal ypdvm peiwv yeyos 

7 

Tov mpdabe yervynfevta Todvvetkn Opdvev a7 
dmootepioke,, Kafehyhakev TaTpas. 

ec b} c > e A“ 4 > ¢ / , 

6 8, ws Kal’ nuas eof 6 thyOdav doyos, 

\ a) ” \ x 4 
70 Kotov “Apyos Bas duyas tpochapBaver 


Paley conjectured 6): Nauck, ye: Dindorf, rovs. 


Benedict, Hartung. 


869 byw cKoTo0c1] Pivy, cxorotcr Blaydes. 


368 undé MSS.: pare T, F, 
371 KaXrk- 


tnplov Toup (Am. in Suid. vol. 1. p. 431): so Elms., Blaydes, Wecklein, and 
others. Most mss. have either cdfadtrnpod (as L), or xd& ddurnpod (as A): a few 
have xdfadnrnpod (B) or Kaz adnrypod (Vat.). Triclinius conjectured «dé ddernplov: 
Herm., xd& ddournpod (comparing ddords for adelrns in Lycophr. 579): Reisig, 


6éSoph. PA. 1312. So, too, ore by dé, Eur. 
Suppl. 223, etc. Such irregularity is natu- 
ral when the second thought is opposed 
to the first. The objection to reading 
pyre in 368 is that, while ore (or ure)... 
re is common enough, there is no example 
of Te..,oUre (or pujre). 

Paley’s Kpéovre 84 is, however, highly 
probable. It would mean, ‘to Creon in 
the next resort.’ So 8y is used of suc- 
cession in Az¢. 173, where Creon says éyw 
Kparn 6) mdvra «al Opdvous exw, I next 
(the sons of Oed, being dead) ; and Aesch. 
Lum. 3 7 6) 7d pyrpos Sevrépa 765° 
&fero | wavretov. 

368 édoar, pass., as 7%. 329 7 5’ ody 
édoOw; Thuc. 1. 142 (€acdmevor): Eur. 2, 
A. 331 (édooua): L.7. 1344 (€dmevos) : 
etc. The midd. of édw is not classical. 
awédw: so in Ant. 776 drws ulacwa rao’ 
brexpvyyn mods, it is implied that the 
whole State may be polluted by an act of 
the king. . 

369 Adyq, in the light of reason, with 
calm reflection (in contrast to the blind 
passion for power which afterwards seized 
them), a dat. of manner, cp. 381, O. 7. 
405 dpyn AehéxPau, Ant. 621 codla...émos 
mépavra. THY WodaL...pVopay, begin- 
ning with the curse called down on Laius 
by Pelops, for robbing him of his son 
Chrysippus. Cp. Ant. 596 (of this Lab- 
dacid house) 006’ amrah\aooe yevedy yévos, 


adr’ épelrrer | Pedy Tus etc.: one generation 
doth not free another, but some god 
brings ruin. 

371 «dditypiov. The Ms. reading, 
kag dAtrnpod, is against metre, and gives 
a form of the adj. which occurs nowhere 
else ; though, had it existed, it would have 
been most convenient for epic verse. 
dXuriptos, and the poet. ddtrpds, alone 
are found. The preceding é« may have 
led the scribe into an erroneous repeti- 
tion, as in dz. 205 L has 6 dewds 0 uéyas 
instead of 6 dewds uéyas (cp. Wecklein, 
Ars Soph. emend. Xvi. pp. 69 ff.). 
This seems, on the whole, more likely 
than that the Homeric ddelrns (‘sinner,’ 
aXo.rés in Lycophr. §79) should have 
suggested a form dAernpds or daAot- 
typos, of which there is no other trace. 
Hesychius (I. 236), s.v. ddtrpoovyn, says 
that in the Alymadwrldes Soph. used 
the subst. addurpla (Ar. Ach. go7 womep 
mibaxov ditplas mohas wAéwr), whence 
Dindorf Kd& dAurplas dpevds, ‘from a sin 
of the mind.’ The objection to this is the 
unexampled lengthening of the second 
syllable. 

372 The dat. after elomdOe is strictly 
a dat. of the person interested, but was 
perh. influenced by the analogy of the 
dat. in wapéorn fo, ‘it occurred to me,’ 
and the like; cp. 77. 298 éuol yap olkros... 
elcéBy: Her. 1. 86 (Néyerar) 7H Kpolow... 
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67 
Creon, and the city spared pollution, when they thought calmly 
on the blight of the race from of old, and how it hath clung to 
thine ill-starred house. But now, moved by some god and by 
a sinful mind, an evil rivalry hath seized them, thrice infatuate!— 
to grasp at rule and kingly power. 

And the hot-brained youth, the younger born, hath deprived 
the elder, Polyneices, of the throne, and hath driven him from 
his father-land. But he, as the general rumour saith among us, 
hath gone, an exile, to the hill-girt Argos, and is taking unto 


xa& ddurplov: Dindorf, xaf ddurplas: Campbell, «dé ddecrnpod. 372 rpioaPdlow 
MSsS.: Tpls a4Odtow Porson (Pracf. xxviii.), Elmsley. 375 The sign x in the 
left marg. of L is thus explained by the schol.: 7d X% wapdxevrac bru mpecBirepov 
gor Tov Ioduvelkn.—lloduvelnn L, A, etc.: Iloduvetxny B, Vat., etc.—Opdvoy A, 


Rea Ald: 


376 arooreplcxe] drocrepife. B, Vat. 
and most Mss.: mA79vvwv Triclinius (T, B, etc.). 


377 mrAndiov L, A, 
The same variation occurs in 


écehOeiv...7d TOO VdAwvos: but 6. 125 Tov 
Kpotcov yédws €ond\Oe: and so Eur. Jed. 
931 elomOé w olkros. 

tpis dOAloww for tpicaOdlow was first 
given by Porson, since otherwise there 
would be no caesura either in the 3rd 
or in the 4th foot. He compares Od. 
5. 306 tpls pdkapes Aavaol cal rerpd- 
xs: Ar. Plut. 851 kal tpls Kaxodaluwv kal 
Terpakis, K.T.X. To Hermann’s argument, 
that in any case rpls and aéNlowv cohere, 
the answer is that, for the metre, the 
degree of coherence makes all the dif- 
ference. Blaydes, keeping rtpicaOdlou, 
quotes five such cases as ‘free from sus- 
picion.? They are the same five which 
Porson had discussed and proposed to 
amend in connection with this passage 
(praef. p. xxviii): viz. Aesch. Pers. 501 
(transpose kpuvoraddorjya), Eur. 2. A. 
1586 (transpose épwpévov), Soph. Az. 969 
(not strictly similar,—émeyyehwev), Aesch. 
Ag. 1261 (=1252 Dind. mapeckdrets, 
doubtful), Suppl. 252 (= 244 D. érerkaca, 
doubtful). Of these, mapecxdmes is the 
only exact parallel to rpcaONoww, as being 
a single word coincident with the dipodia, 
and not preceded by elision. 

374 If vedlov merely=vewrepos wv, 
the pleonasm would be too weak: perh., 
then, it is tinged with the notion of 
veavievomevos (as in Eur. Ph. 713: Tot; 
bv vedfwv ody opads & xphv o opay ;-—said 
by Creon to Eteocles). Cp. Aesch. 4g: 
763 pire? 5€ rikrew UBpis uev Tadaia ved- | 
fovoay UBpu. 

8375 tov mpdcbe: Polyneices alludes 
to his right as the firstborn, 1294, 1422: 
Eur. (Phoen. 71) followed the common 


account in making Eteocles the elder. 
The change adopted by Soph. is here a 
twoiold dramatic gain; for (2) Polyneices, 
who is to come on the scene, can be 
treated as the foremost ofiender ; (4) Eteo- 
cles has now a special fault, and so the 
curse on 4o¢h sons is further justified (421). 

376 dmooteptoke, historic pres., ‘de- 
prives of’ (rather than a true pres., ‘is 
excluding from’). The simple orepicxw 
(Thuc., Plat., Eur., etc.) was commoner 
in Attic than this compound. 

377 mAnPvay, lit., becoming full (of 
the Nile rising, Her. 2. 19): Aesch. Ag. 
869 ws érdnOvoy Nbyot. 

378 “Apyos, the territory, not only 
the city; called kotAov because the Argive 
plain is bounded on w., N. and E. by 
hills, as on s, by the sea. This epithet 
had already been given to it, acc. to the 
schol., in the epic called the ’Emtyova, 
popularly ascribed to Homer (Her. 4. 32, 
who expresses doubt), and was again used 
by Soph. in his Zhamyras (fr. 222). Cp. 
Strabo 8. 370 THs Te xwpas (the Argive 
plain) koiNns ovens Kal morapols duappeo- 
pévns (the Inachus and the Erasinus) cat 
&n Kal Niwas mapexouévns. So Her. 
7.129 70 péoov dé TovTwy THY hexOévTw 
dpéwr 7) OeccaNrly earl, éotoaKkoldny: Od. 4. 
1 Aaxedalwova xkotAny (the valley of the 
Eurotas); Polyb. 1. 3. 1 Kol\n Zupla (as 
lying between Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non). The epith. kot\ov has an epic tone, 
as suggesting a distinction from the Ho- 
meric Iledacyixdv”Apyos (perh. Thessaly), 
’*Axaixdv and "Iacov “Apyos (Peloponne- 
sus). 
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ag? \ \ \ 4 
KNOOS TE KALVYOV KQL EvvacTlLeTas pi OUS, 


ds autik “Apyos 7) TO Kaduetwv médov 


N 


tipn Kabefov 7 mpos ovpavoy BiBav. 
taut ovK apiOuos cot, @ TaTep, dyar, 
GN épya Sewd* tods dé aovs omov Geoi 
TOVOUS KATOLKTLODTLY OVK exw palely, 
OI. 75n yap eaves €A7id’ ws Euod Geovs 385 
wpav tw e€ev, wate TwOnvat Tore ; 
Id. eywye Tois vov y, G@ TATEP, pavTedpacw. 
OI. qotows TovTos; Ti dé rePe€omicTaL, TéKVoP ; 
IS. o€ rots éxet Cytytdv avOpdtous Tore 


, =} Y¥ lal , > > , ia 
Oavovr écecbar Cavrd T evootas Xapw. 390 
Vv. 930. 879 xawov] Elmsley conjectured x\evdr. 880 xkadueiwy L (made 


from kadpelov). Kadmetov A and others. 
(rightly), and the later Mss, xaduelwv. 


Cp. O. JZ. 29, 35 where-L has xadpetov 
881 t.u7 MSS.: alxuy Blaydes, Cobet.— 


xadétwy L, with all the rest except A, which has xa#éfov (made, indeed, from 
xadéEwv). Kaléfwy was read by the schol., and by the edd. before Brunck, who 
restored xaOéov. Nauck has once more placed xa@éfwy in the text, thinking that 


“Apyos, which he prints in brackets, should be avrés. 


379 KySos, afinitatem, with Adrastus, 
by marrying his daughter Argeia («dos 
*Adpdorov AaBwv, Eur. Ph. 77); Kawvov, 
in a new quarter (as opp. to his native 
land). Perhaps Statius, whom Schneid. 
quotes, was translating this: zamgae zlle 
novis, scit fama, superbit | Conubits, vi- 
resque parat, queis regna capessat (Thed. 
2. 108). 

S80 f. ws k.7.\.: ‘as purposing that 
Argos should either possess the Theban 
land in honour, or exalt Thebes to the 
skies’ (by the glory of having defeated 
Argos). s..."Apyos...kaSéfov 7... BiBav, 
acc. absol. in the personal constr., as 
O. T. 101 ws 768’ alua xeuudfor modw: 
Thuc. 6. 24 ¢pws évémece Tols macw...éK- 
mAclom...ws 7) KaTacTpeWoudevors ed’ 
a ét\eov, 7 ovdev dv TParelioay peyda- 
Anv Svvaucv, in the belief that they 
would reduce Sicily, or that at all events 
a great armament could suffer no disaster. 
Eur. Jon 964 IATA. col & és rt 568 eo- 
HrOev éxBadrey réxvov;—KPEOYDA. ws 
Tov Oedv awcovra Tbv y’ abrod yévov. 

$81 tip, dat. of manner: cp. 369. 
kaéfov, occupy as conquerors: Dem. or. 
18 § 96 Ta KUKAW THs ArTiKTs KaTEXOVTWY 
apyoorais Kal ppoupais. 

mpos ovp. BiBwv: cp. KAdos odpavdy 
tke. (Od. 9. 20), KAéos odpavdunkes (Ar. 


382 apiOuds] dp’ BOdos 


Nub. 459): Eur. Bacch. 972 wor’ odpavd 
aTnpifov ebpyoes xAéos (thou wilt find 
thy fame towering in the sky). But the 
best illustration is Isocr. or. 15 § 134 
TH Mev duapravoueva mapdWovra, Td Se 
KaTropO0wbév ovpavdunkes tothoov- 
ov, they will overlook your failures, and 
exalt your success to the skies. So Luer. 
1. 78 vreligio pedibus subiecta vicissim 
Opterttur, nos exaeguat victoria caelo. 
Wecklein strangely understands :—‘ or 
will make Thebes rise to the sky’ (in 
smoke, by burning the city), comparing 
Eur. Zyo. 1298 mrépvye 5€ kamves ws Tus 
ov|pdvia mecotoa dopt KaradpOiver va, 
which means simply: ‘our land hath 
fallen like smoke that hath sunk down 
on its wing from the sky, and is perishing 
by the spear.’ 

882 dp.Wyds: Eur. Zo. 475 xavradé’ 
dptorevovr’ éyewduny réxva, | obK dpiOudv 
d\Xws, add’ dmeprdroys Ppvyav. Hor. 
Lipp. t. 2 27 Nos“numerus sumus et 
Sruges consumere nati. 

383 If the Ms. omou (Vat. dan) is 
right, the phrase is harsh beyond ex- 
ample. rot, d7rot, instead of mo, dzrov, are 
often boldly used, when the verb implies 
either (a) motion, as 227 xarabjoes, 476 
TereuTHoa, Eur, Bacch. 184 xadiordva, 
etc.; or (4) patience wf to a point, as 
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him a new kinship, and warriors for his friends,—as deeming 
that Argos shall soon possess the Cadmean land in honour, or 
lift that land’s praise to the stars. 


These are no vain words, my father, but deeds terrible; and 
where the gods will have pity on thy griefs, I cannot tell. 

OE. What, hadst thou come to hope that the gods would 
ever look on me for my deliverance? 

Is. Yea, mine is that hope, father, from the present oracles. 


OE. 


What. are they ? What hath been prophesied, my child? 


Is. That thou shalt yet be desired, alive and dead, by the 
men of that land, for their welfare’s sake. 


Meineke: d@Upuar’ Maehly. 
677. 
Hartung. 


ly. 883 dro L, with the rest except Vat., which has 
Elmsley has dzov in his text (though in his note he prefers do): so, too, 
Halm and Wecklein read érp. 


384 karoixriodcw MSS.: Bothe 


conjectured xarocxvodow (which Elmsley cites from F); Madvig, xaoppuotcw: Nauck, 


KaraoTpéwovow. 


7] 7 is omitted in some Mss., as T, F, 


_ 885 as] os Hartung. 
gloss gpovrléa written over it in L and elsewhere): wpav Turnebus. 
390 ev’voias MSS.: evcolas schol., Suidas 


386 pay MSs. (though with. the 
387 viv 


Ar. Lys. §26 mot yap kal xpi dvapeivas 5 
But it is hard to see how 670 karock- 
tiotow could mean ‘how far they will 
prolong (thy woes) before they pity them.’ 
To supply mpoehObvras or mpoayayérrTes 
is to cut the knot. If the phrase meant 
anything, it ought rather to mean, ‘ 
to what point they will pity them.’ As 
in 335 moc is a MS. error for trot, so here 
érot for Sarov (Wecklein prefers 87g, ‘in 
what way’). Note that, in this context, 
amévous =the woes of Oed. generally 
(mental and physical), not merely his 
toils in wandering: this is against the 
emend. KaTouktotow. 

385 f. os...éGev. Against the tempt- 
ing conjecture eo | ...e£0vo’, remark that 
in some other passages, where our MSS. give 
this mixed construction, the acc. and inf. 
could not be eliminated without strong 
measures: thus Xen. ellen. 6. 5. 42 
édrrigew 5é xph ws &vdpas dyabods waddov 
] Kaxo’s avTovs yervnoetOat: Cyr. 8. 
I. 25 mpds 6€ rovras édoyifero ws el 
mdvres ol KowGves OcoreBels elev, Arrov av 
avrovs €0éXecv: where the least violent 
remedy would be to delete «s—a course 
not possible here. In some other such 
places, indeed, the inf. can be very easily 
corrected (as Hellen. 3. 4. 27 ein for 
elvat, 7. 4. 39 def for deiv). as...0cods 
é€e.v may be sound. Harsh as it seems 
to us, usage had perhaps accustomed the 
ear to hearing the speaker’s own view 
introduced by #s, even when the cor- 


responding construction did not follow. 
8 e400 would be weak. But dor’ euod 
(against which the presence of wove in 
386 is not conclusive, cp. on 544) is worth 
weighing: cp. Eur. Or. 52 éAmida dé 67 
Tw’ éxomev Wore uw Oaveiv. 

887 Since éywye is virtually one 
word, this v. cannot be regarded as an 
instance of ye used twice in the same 
sentence. Such repetition is allowable 
when more than one word is to be em- 
phasised, as Eur. PA. 554 érel rd y’ dp- 
Koovd’ ixaya rots ye oswdpocw, but no 
certain example happens to occur in Soph.: 
see on O. 7. 1030. 

389 f. The purport of this new oracle 
seems to have been:—‘ The welfare of 
Thebes depends on Oed., alive or dead.’ 
Ismene paraphrases it :—‘ Itshowsthat you 
will be im request with the Thebans some 
day (moré, 7.e. some day soon, 397),—not 
merely after your death, but while you 
live.’ She knows that Creon is coming 
in the hope of carrying Oed. back—not 
to Thebes, but to some place just beyond 
the Theban border, where his person, and 
afterwards his grave, should be under 
Theban control. Cp. on 1331. 

390 cicolas, used by Soph. also in 
the Amphitryon (fr. 119) émel 6¢ BAdoTet, 
Tay Tpidv play aBely | etooay apket, 
quoted by the schol., who describes it 
as the reading év rots dvayKatorépos TOY 
dvriypdgwyv (the better copies)...6 Kai ol 
Srouynuaricduevor a&wodow (the Alexan- 
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¥ 
Ol. tis & dv ToLods Um avdpos ev mpageer av ; 
IS. & gol ra keivov pact ylyrer Oa Kparn. 


¥ > 
OI. 67 ovKer eit, aypuKcavr’ ap el 


avi ; 


IX. viv yap Oeot o° dpOover, mpoobe & wdd\vaav. 
OI. yépovra & opbovv pravpov os véos TEC). 395 


IX. Kat pny Kpéovrd y 


ngovra 
OI. omras Th Spacy, 


to Gol TOVTwY yap 
alov KovxXt puptov xpdvov. 


Ovyarep ; : 


Epyveve HOL. 


Iz. as o dyXe yns oTHTOTL Kadpeias, Omres 

Kparace pev ov, yns 5é€ py "pBativys opwv. 400 
Ol. 7 3 apehyors tis Ovpact KEYLEVOD 5 
IS. xetvors 0 TYmBos Svatvyav o aos Bapds. 


s.v., Zonaras p. gi2. 
few others. 


391 rls 5 dv rods’ dvipds eb mpdécev dv; L, with a 
tls & av rode bm’ dvdpds ed mpdieev dv; A, with most MSS. 


tls, L? gives rl (and so, too, the rst hand in A). Hermann would read, tis 8 & 
Te TOLOOd’ dv dpos e0 mpdéevey dv; Blaydes, TE & av rods’ vr’ dvdpds & apdteé Bee 


Wecklein, ris & avril rods? av5pds ev mpdiecey dv; 


392 In L rdxelywy has been 


drian commentators). It does not occur 
except in Soph.: but Theocr. 24. 8 has 
eJooa Téxva (‘safe and sound’). 

391 A and other mss. have rowodd’ 
tm’, which gives a clear constr. It seems 
arbitrary to assume that in L’s reading 
tls 6° av rows dvdpds eb mpdéeev dv 
the syllable lost was rather tu after ris 6 
av, the gen. being one of source. Herm. 
supports the latter view by O. 7. 1006 
cod mpds dduous EObvros Ed mpdzarul re, but 
there the gen. is absolute. Wecklein 
gives ris 0 avril rovodd’ avdpds ed mpdtever 
dy; comparing av@’ ov, dvr roO; but in 
such phrases dyri=‘in recompense for,’ 
not ‘through the agency of.’ 

392 évoaol: 247. ylyverOar is never 
merely elvat, €év col ylyverar Ta Kelvwy 
kpdrn=their power comes to de in thy 
hand: z.e. the new oracle so appoints. 
gact with indef. subject, ‘people say,’ 
report says (we cannot supply ‘the @ewpol’ 
from 413). kpdarn, political predomi- 
nance generally, but with esp. ref. to 
prevalence in war against Athens (1332): 
the plur. as of royal power (Amd. 173 
kpdrn...kal Opdvous). 

8393 dvyp, emphatic, as oft.: Ar. 
Nub. 823 6 od paddy dvip écer: Xen. 
Cyr. 4. 2. 25 ovdxér’ avqp éotw, adda 
oKevopdpos. 

394 dd\voav, imperf. of intention ; 
see on 274. ‘This was their design up to 


the moment of his fall. From that mo- 
ment dates the period meant by viv. 

395 See on 1. 8s wéoq without 
dy, as oft. in poetry, seldom in prose 
(O. 7.1231 n.)s 

396 Kal py here=‘ Well, however 
that may be’ (even if it zs @Aavpov) ; ye 
throws back a light stress on Kpéovra: 
‘Creon thinks the matter important.’ 
For a slightly different use of kat uy... 
ye cp. O. T. 345 n. 

397 Bavov... xpdvov. The gen. of the 
‘time wethin py expresses the period 
to which the act de/ongs, and might so be 
viewed as possessive: Plat. Gorg. 448 A 
ovdels pé TH Howrnke Kawoy ovdey mo\AG@v 
ér&y, z.e. non-questioning of me has now 
been the attribute of many years. évrds 
is sometimes added (Isocr. or. 6 § 46 
évros Tpiay unvav Karéoxey amracay 
Makedoviay), kovxl p., with warning 
emphasis: O. 7: 58 yewrd KovK dyvwra 
(n.). Cp. 617. 

899 orrcwot, sc. of OnBator: Creon 
himself lays stress on his mission to speak 
for all (737). Schol. karouxicwor. The 
word has a certain harsh fitness for rév 
Travyrny (3). Against os dyxe ys orhon 
oe speaks the plural strain of the whole 
passage (392 Kelvywy, 400 KpaT@o., 402 
kelvots, 405 Oédovor, etc.). 

400 opov. éuBaivw usu. takes either 
dat., or prep. with gen. or accus.: the 


ee a a a seer 
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Or. And who could have good of such an one as I? 


Ts: 


Their power, ’tis said, comes to be in ¢Ay hand. 


OE. When I am nought, in that hour, then, I am a man? 
Is. Yea, for the gods lift thee now, but before they were 


working thy ruin. 
OE. 
Is. 


’Tis little to lift age, when youth was ruined. 
Well, know, at least, that Creon will come to thee in 


this cause—and rather soon than late. 
Or. With what purpose, daughter? expound to me. 


Is. 


To plant thee near the Cadmean land, so that they 


may have thee in their grasp, but thou mayest not set foot on 


their borders. 


OE, And how can I advantage them while I rest beyond 


their gates ? 
Is. 


made from 7a kelywv: in A, vice versa. 


where apa is required, L twice gives apa): dp’ T, B, with most ss, 
Mss., Ald.: méooc Turnebus and the other edd. before Brunck. 


Thy tomb hath a curse for them, if all be not well with it. 


393 dp’ L, A, etc. (while in wv. 408 f., 
395 réon 
402 rvpuBos 


dvorvxGv] Rauchenstein proposed rvuBos éxrds av: Nauck, vexpds éyxordv: Mekler, 


simple gen. could be explained as parti- 
tive, but prob. is rather on the analogy 
of the gen. with émBalyw: cp. O. T. 825 
éuBareveww marplios. The gen. with 
éreuBalyw (924) is warranted by the first 
prep. 

401—408 The tenor of this fine 
passage should be observed. 

Oedipus took év wot (392) to mean that 
the welfare of Thebes depended on his pre- 
sence there. He is thinking ofa restoration 
to his Theban home (395). Heasks, there- 
fore,—‘Of what use can I be to them if I 
am left at their doors, and-not received 
within their land?’ ‘They will suffer,’ 
she replies, ‘if your Zomd is neglected.’ 
Oedipus does not see the force of this 
answer: he still infers (from @avévra in 
390) that, whatever may be his doom in 
life, he is at least to be durred at Thebes. 
‘Why, of course they will,’ he replies 
(403). ‘.So’—pursues the daughter (404) 
—‘they mean to keep you within their 
grasp.’ A new suspicion flashes on him. 
©They will dary me at Thebes?’ ‘It 
cannot be.’ That is enough. He will 
never give himself into their hands.— 
Remark that he was supposing Apollo’s 
former decree (91) to have been cancelled 
by this later one (389). He now sees 
that the new oracle does ot cancel the 
former, but merely confirms it in one 


aspect, viz. in the promise of drnv rots 
méuparw (93). 

401 Qipact, foris, as Eur. Zl. 2074 
ovdev yap airny det Oipacw edrperes | pal- 
ve mpobowiroy (she ought not to show her 
beauty abroad), where, as here, Elms. re- 
stored it from the MS, @¥pator. Campbell 
retains the latter. But, while in @¥pact, 
Ovpage, Ovpabev, Oupaios the notion of ‘ ex- 
ternal’ is uppermost, the figurative uses 
of the plur. @vpac always speak of ap- 
proaching the house: as él ras Ovpas 
poirdy, éml rats Ovpas duarplBew, emi rais 
Ovpais THs ‘ENAdbos éouév (Xen. Ax. 6. 5. 
23). So here @vpatoc would mean, not, 
‘outside of their doors,’ but ‘at their very 
doors.’ Kewpévov: schol. olkoiyros. 

402 xelvois with Bapds only. Sverv- 
x@v=if it does not receive due honours : 
cp. duotpos...véxus of a corpse denied due 
rites (Azz. 1071). Eur. Hee. 319 ripBov 
dé Bovdolunv dv déovpuevor | Tov éuodv opa- 
g0at. Since in death (390) he was still 
to sway their destiny, they wished his 
grave to be where they could make the 
due offerings (évaylfev) at it: cp. Her. 2. 
44.7 per &s aDavdrw...Qvover, TH dé...03s 
npwt evarylfovor. Such évayiouds would 
be at least annual (cp. Isae. or. 2 § 46). 
The schol. takes Svorvx av as=‘if not on 
Theban soil’: but this is excluded by 


407. 
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Ol. Kavev Oeod tis TovTO y av yroun pdlo. 
TS; TOUTOU xapw towvy oe mpoo Heo Fa méhas 
Xopas Géddover, _ pe iy av ocavTov KpaTots. 405 
OI. 7 Kat kaTaoKLaot OnBaig KOvEL 
I>. dN’ ovK eq Touppvhov atc o, @ TaTEp. 
OL. ouK ap ewou ye yn KPaTHowWOW OTE. 
12% eoTaL TOT apa TOUTO Kadpetous Bapos. 
OI. aoias davetons, @ Téxvov, cvvaddayys ; 410 
IS. THs ons vm dpyns, cols drav otTaaow Tadois. 
OL. a 8 évvéres, Kkdvovoca Tov héyets, TEKVOD ; 
ee wSpav Oewpav Achpuxns ay ear ias, 
OI. Kat TUT ep yptv otBos ElpNKO@S KUPEL ; 
IS. os hac ot poddvtes eis OnBys wédov. 415 
Ol. waldwv tis ovv YKovTE TOV eav TAOE ; 
I. apdo Y dpotws, kageriotac Gov KAdOS. 
Ol. Ka Ol KAKLOTOL TOVO dKOVTAVTES Tapos 
Tovpov 7600v mpovlevto THY Tupavvida ; 


morpos OuvaTUXOY. 


404 In L the rst hand wrote wé\aoc mpocbécbat. Over 


these words the corrector placed 8, a, to show the right order. Then zé\ac was 


deleted, and written anew after mpoc0écba. 
408 otk dp’ L: 


and so most edd. 


405 «pars MSS.: xparots Brunck, 


see on v. 393. Blaydes writes od rap’.— 


Kparjnowow MSS. In T ov is written above w. The schol. in L, 6 6€ uy mreovdser, 


403 Cp. O. 7. 398 yrwuy Kupjoas 
ov’ am’ olwvGv wabdy. It needed no-ora- 
cle to tell one that they would incur di- 
vine anger for neglecting the first duties 
of piety towards their late king. 

404 f. oe mpocPéc Sat, ‘ to associate 
you with them (as a prospective ally) in 
the neighbourhood of their land, and not 
(to leave you) in a place where you will 
be your own master.’ Cp. Her. 1. 69 
Xphoavros Tov Oeotd roy “EXAnva ldov 
mpoobérOat,...buéas...mrpookadéouat pldXos 
Te Oéduv yevérbar kal otupaxos. With 
pnd’, etc., a verbal notion such as éa@oa 
olxetv must be supplied from mpoabécPa: 
cp. £2. 71 Kal un w dripov riod? darocrel- 
Ane iis, | a\N apxémouroy (sc. kaTacT- 
gare). dy...Kparots, nearly = kparyjoets. 
See on Ww? av...elroumer, 189. With the 
MS. Kparys, dv belongs to iva: ‘wherever 
you may be your own master’: which is 
evidently less suitable here. 

406 kal with katackior (not with 
%, which would imply that he did zo¢ 
expect it, O. Z. 368): ‘ Having settled 
me near their land, will they further 


bury me within it?’ For karackudfew cp. 
Lpigrammata Graeca 493 (Kaibel, Berl. 
1878) Oavévra...yata KaTecklacer. 

407 rotpdvdov aipa, thy blood-guilt 
for the death of a kinsman: so éu@vAcov 
alua (Pind. Pyth. 2. 32), alua cuvyyevés 
(Eur. Svppl. 148), alua yevéOdAvov (Or. 89): 
but in O. 7. 1406 alw éupddoy merely =‘a 
blood-kinship.’ Oed. was doomed to ae- 
pvyla (601). Even to dry him in Theban 
ground would seem impious towards 
Laius. So, when Antigone has given 
the burial-rite to Polyneices, Creon asks, 
(Ant. 514) mes Of’ éxelvw SvoceBH 
Timas xdpw; ‘How, then, canst thou 
render a grace which is impious towards 
that other ?’ (Eteocles). 

410 cvvaddAayjs, strictly, a bringing 
together (by the gods) of persons and 
circumstances, a ‘conjuncture’: rarely 
without the defining gen. (as vécou es 
O. T. 960); for in Tr. 845 dAcOplaroe 
Euvaddaryais prob. = =‘at the fatal meeting’ 
(of Deianeira with Nessus). 

411 gois...rddots, poetical locative 
dat. (O. Z: 381 n.), freq. in Homer, as 


| 
| 
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OE. It needs no god to help our wit so far. ~ 

Is. Well, therefore they would fain acquire thee as a neigh- 
bour, in a place where thou shalt not be thine own master. 

OE. Will they also shroud me in Theban dust? 

Is. Nay, the guilt of a kinsman’s blood debars thee, father. 

OE. Then never shall they become my masters. 

Is. Some day, then, this shall be a grief for the Cadmeans. 

OE. In what conjuncture of events, my child? 

Is. By force of thy wrath, when they take their stand at 


thy tomb. 
OE. 


And who hath told thee what thou tellest, my child ? 


Is. Sacred envoys, from the Delphian hearth. 


OE. 


And Phoebus hath {indeed spoken thus concerning me? 


Is. So say the men who have come back to Thebes. 


OE. 


Hath either of my sons, then, heard this? 


Is. Yea, both have heard, and know it well. 


OE. 


And then those base ones, aware of this, held the king- 


ship dearer than the wish to recall me? 


points to Kparjcovow. 


Wecklein (Avs Soph. em. p. 44) proposed eis O7nBas radu. 


415 gacw] pact y Herwerden.—els O78ys médor] 


416 7s] rls L, 


which Elmsley preferred on the ground that it agrees better with the reply in 


v. 417: but does it? 


417 dudw & L, A, with most Mss., and Ald.: dudw vy’ 


Zl. 21. 389 juevos OtAIurw. Some day 
the Thebans will invade Attica, and will 
be defeated by the Athenians near the 
grave of Oedipus. Cp. Aristeides tmép 
TOV TeTTApwV p. 284 (the great men of the 
Greek past are guardian spirits), kal pve- 
obal ye Thy xwpay ob xElpov 4 TOV év Ko- 
Awv@ xelwevov Oidtrovy: where the schol. 
records a vague legend of his epiphany in 
some fight with Theban invaders. When 
the Persians (480 B.c.) were repulsed 
from Delphi, two gigantic warriors pur- 
sued them; Tovrous dé Tous dv0 Aedpol 
Aéyouce elvat Tovs Emixwplous jpwas, Pida- 
kév te kal Adrévooy, Tv Ta TEMEevVEd 
éort wept TO ipdv (Her. 8. 39). So 
Theseus was seen at Marathon (Plut. 
| Thes. 35); Athene appeared, and the 

Aeacidae helped, at Salamis (Her. g. 
83:f.): 

AE Qewpav, sent from Thebes to Del- 
phi, to consult the oracle in solemn form 
(O. 7. 114): cp. on 354. €otlas, the 
‘hearth of the Pythian seer’ (O. 7. 965), 
‘at earth’s centre’ (uecdupados, Eur. Jon 

62). 

i 414 éd’ piv, ‘in my case’ (n. on 0.7, 
829). 


415 oi poddvres: schol. of Gewpot. 

416 tal8ev tts (there being only ¢wo 
sons) virtually strengthens the question, 
as if he asked—‘ Had my sons any know- 
ledge whatever of this?’ 

418f. kal elra, ‘and after that,’ is 
explained by tév8’ dkotcavres. TavS’: 
see ON 304. mdpos...mpovevto: Eur. 
Lipp. 382 ol & Hdovhv mpobévres dvrl 
Tov Kahod | dAAnv tw’: Isocr. Lp. 
§ 17 ddXous dvO Fuwv mpoxprOnvar: and so 
Plat. mporwav re dvri twos (Lys. 219 D), 
mpd twos (Lege. 727D), mAéov rivds (26. 
777 D), waddov 4% Te (887 B). What is 
the complaint of Oed. against his sons? 
This:—Apollo had made him the arbiter, 
in life and death, of Theban welfare 
(389). His sons might have pleaded 
with the Thebans :—‘Apollo has now 
virtually condoned the gudvdov afua (407). 
Restore our father to the throne.’ But 
they desired the throne for themselves. 
Here, as in regard to his expulsion, they 
neglected an opportunity which natural 
piety should have seized (441). 

419 roipod md0ov:; the possess. pron. 
=object. gen. of pers. pron.: see on 


332. 
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ba ayo Kove, TAUT eyd, pepo oy Opes. 420 
OI. adN ot Oeot ofpw pare TV TeTPOpevny | 

ep xatag Berea, ev & epot Téhos 

avrotw yévouro Thode 77s peaxns Trépt, 


7s vov EXovT aL KdtravatpovTa 


opu" 


¥ 

@s OUT dv ds viv oKnmtTpa Kal Opdvous €xet 425 
petverev, ovT av ovEeAndvbas madi 

¥ > ey! 4 \ v4 > > \ 
€hOou wot avis: ov ye Tov pvoavT eye 
ovUTws atipws taTpidos e&wfovpevov 

> »” > =» > > CW. 
ovK €oXoV ovo Huvvav, add avactatos 
avrow emeupOnv KatexnpvxOny puyas. 430 
elroLs dv ws Oddovte TOUT eyo TOTE 
mos TO Sa@pov ElKOTwS KaTHVET ED. 


DBs, ete: 
421 cgi L, A, etc.: ode T, etc.: 
and most edd. since.—7Te MSS.: 
mempwuevnv T, B, Vat., R, etc.: 


wv 


420 kNvovoa] pépovoa Wecklein: déyouca...Aéyw & duws Nauck. 
opw Elmsley on Eur. Med. 393 (=398 Dind.), 

pare (thus, not uw rt) Bothe, Blaydes.—rhy 
tv mempayuévwv L (which the corrector, placing 
an 7 over each w, wished to make into ri mempayuévny): 


so, too, A (but with 


yp. Thy merpwuévny in the marg.): Thy wempayuévny F, V* (corrected to r@v,—wy). 


420 dépw 8’ Sys is usu. taken, ‘but 
such are my tidings’ (cp. 360). This 
would be fitting if, with Wecklein, we 
might read dépovea for KAvovea: but 
the latter is in all mss., and naturally 
refers to the words just heard by Ismene 
from Oed., not to a report heard by her 
at Thebes. The indignant question of 
Oed. invited a defence. She replies, ‘I 
am pained to hear my brothers charged 
with such conduct, but I must bear it’— 
z.e. I cannot deny the charge. The con- 
trast between dAyo and dépw has thus 
more point. 

421 dd. ‘Nay, then’—opening the 
imprecation, as Ph. 1040 aAN’, & mrarpya 
Vi Geol 7’ eyxwpror, | reloacde, Teloacd’. 

oduy, not ox, was prob. always the form 
used by Attic tragedy. It is required by 
metre below, 444, 451, 1490: AZ. 570: 
El, 1070: Aesch. P. V. 252, 457: Lers. 
759, 807: fr. 157 (ap. Plat. Rep. 391 E). 
Eur. has the dat. in two places where, as 
here, opt is possible, but in both rdw has 
MS. authority, and should probably be 
read, Med. 398 (v./. adr), Suppl. 769. 
On the other hand there is no place in 
trag. where metre excludes opu. 

THY TeTpwopéevyv, by the curse in the 
house of Lajus (369). 

422 év 8 after pyre is harsh, and 


Elmsley’s &v r’ may be right. There is, 
however, a good deal of Ms. evidence for 

e...0€ in trag.: see on 367. Cp. Azz. 
1096 76 7’ elkadely yap devdv, dvriordyta 
6é «.7.A., ne 

év n0C (cp. 247), may the issue for them 
come to be (392) in my hands, z.e. may 
the gods allow me to be the final arbiter, 
and to doom them éo¢h by a father’s 
curse. 

424 «dravalpovtat. The words kal 
éravalpovtac Sépv do not form a second 
relative clause,—as if, from the 1s before 
EXovrat, we had to supply the relat. pron. 
in a different case (€¢’ 9, or els mv) with 
éravalpovrat. They form an independent 
sentence, which is co-ordinated with the 
relative clause, 7s éyovra. ‘This is the 
normal Greek construction. See note in 
Appendix. Cp. 467, 731. 

éravatpovvrat dépv, the Ms. reading, 
would mean, ‘are taking a spear upon 
them,’ the verb being used figuratively 
(like zz se suscipere) of obligations or 
responsibilities (pilav, arb\eptov, TEXY NY, 
Aarpelay etc.); but émavalperar, in its 
literal sense of ‘uplifting against,’ is more 
natural and more poetical with Sopu: cp. 
Eur. Her. 313 kat pnmor’ és yiv éxOpov 
alperOar Sdpv. 

425 os, ‘for’ (if I were to have the 


ee 


—— 
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Is. It grieves me to hear that,—but I must bear it. 

Or. Then may the gods quench not their fated strife, and 
may it become mine to decide this warfare whereto they are 
now setting their hands, spear against spear! For then neither 
should he abide who now holds the sceptre and the throne, nor 
should the banished one ever return; seeing that when I, their 
sire, was being thrust so shamefully from my country, they 
hindered not, nor defended me; no, they saw me sent forth 


homeless, they heard my doom of exile cried aloud. 


Thou wilt say that it was mine own wish’ then, 
and that the city meetly granted me _ that boon. 
—Tournier conject. rv repacuéryny. 422 év 3 Mss.: & 7’ Elmsley. 424 kdara- 


vatpobyTat MSS.: Kdmavalpovrac Hermann. 


426 ot'r’ é&eX\nd\v0ao mary L, 


r: otr’ ay ov&AndAvOds A, B, and most MSs.—7ddw] wd A, R, V3, Ald., Tur- 


nebus. 


428 driuwo MSS.: driwov Wecklein. 


429 4uvvay L, with most 


MSS.: quvvov A, R, V%, Ald.;—a variant which Elmsley explains by the similar 
ending of éoxov, as in 381 the v. 1. xadéEwv by BiBGy, and in 474 Kpdxoow (for 


Kpoxaow) by Oaddotow. 


430 aitroty] av’rots Vat. 


422 xarnlvvoev L: Karh- 


decision). Blomfield’s conjecture 8’ is 
unnecessary. 

427 ol ye, causal: see on ol7wes 263. 

428 driwws: cp. 440 Bla: 770 é&ed- 
Ges. Soph. has this ady. thrice else- 
where of ignominious or ruthless treat- 
ment, £7. 1181, Anz. 1069, fr. 593. 7. 

429 ovx écyov, did not stop me (from 
being expelled). We find such phrases 
as éxw Twa tovobyTd Tt, to check one zz 
the act of doing something (0. C. 888 
BovOurotvrd p’...écxer’), but not éyw 
TWH adikovpevov, to stop one fromebeing 
wronged (like ravw). Here, then, it is 
better to supply 76 (or wore) wn eEwOel- 
cOa than to take érxov with é£wPobpevov. 
Cp. Xen. An. 3. 5. 11 mas...doKds dvo 
dvdpas €£er 76 (v.2. Tod) wh Karaddvace 
wate 5é pn od\cOdve, 7 UAn Kal Hn YF 
TXHTEL. 

Ypuvay, sc. euol, advaorartos, made to 
rise up and quit one’s abode, ‘driven 
from house and home,’ implying depuyla 
(601), Zr. 39 év Tpaxtn 770° avdoraror | 
févp map’ avdpl valowev (driven from our 
home at Argos). Thuc. r. 8 ol...€« ray 
vhowy Kaxodpyo avécrnoay vr’ avrod (were 
expelled). 

430 avroiv, not dat. of the agent 
(very rare except with perf., plpf., or fut. 
pf. pass.), but dat. of interest (‘so far as 
they were concerned’): cp. Pk. 1030 
TréOvnx’ dui wddar: Aesch. ?. Ve 12 
opgv pev évtohh Ards | éxee TéAos 67. 
étexnpvx8nv, by a proclamation of Creon 
(as regent) to the citizens—like ‘that 


which Oed. himself had made (O. 7. 
216 ff.). xypvyua is used of the royal 
edict, Ant. 8, 161, etc. Cp. Lys. or. 12 
§ 95 (of those banished by the Thirty) 
éLexnpvxOnre...€k THs TOAEws. 

431 elro.s dv: the figure called v7ro- 
popa (Lat. swbzectio, Cornificius 4. 23. 33), 
the ‘suggestion’ of an objection, with the 
reply; Tiberius mepl oxnudrov § 36 
(Spengel Red. 111. 77) bropopa bé éorw 
Orayv ph é&fs mpoBalyn 6 oyos, AAN bTo- 
Gels Te 7 Ws Tapa Tod dvTiBlKov 7 ds éx 
To) mpdyuaros amokplynrat mpds avror, 
w®omep S00 dvTiheyomeva Tpdcwra 
ptwovmevos. Oecd. here speaks chiefly 
to Ism., whose pain for her brothers 
(420) might suggest the excuse; though 
in 445, 457 he addresses the Chorus. 
Wecklein conceives Oed. as speaking 
directly to the spectators, who might 
recollect the close of the O. 7. Need 
we charge the poet with this dramatic 
impropriety ? 

@éXovtTt, ‘desiring’ (not merely ‘con- 
senting’): cp. 767: O. 7. 1356 0éXovre 
Kajol To0r’ av nv. The desire of Oed. 
to be sent away from Thebes is pas- 
sionately expressed in the O. 7. (1410 
ff., 1449 ff.). At the end of that play 
he repeats the request (1518), and Creon 
replies that it must be referred to Delphi. 
rére with xarqvecev, z.e. ‘when I was 
banished’; so Az. 650 rore=‘in those 
old days.’ 

432 Thev in L’s katylvucev speaks 
for Karryveoev,—clearly much fitter here 
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od Sr’, eet Tou THY pev avTix’ HuEpay, 

Omnvik ele. Ovpds, ydvorov dé pow 

7) KkatOavely Hv Kat Td evo OHvar TéTpoLs, 435 
ovdels *epwr’ és rdévd’ épaiver wear: 

xpove 8, o7 45y was 6 poxOos qv Térar, 
KaudvOavov tov Ovuov éxdpapovTa por 

pelo KokacTny TaY mpl NnuapTnpEvar, 

76 THhvik non TovTO mev Todis Bia 440 
nravvé p ex yns xpdovov, ot 8 éxwpedetv, 

of Tov matpos TO Tatpl, Suvdmevor Td Spay 

ou nOéhnoav, dX érovs opuKpov ydpw 

duyds ofw Ew mrwxos Hounv aet. 


vuoev A, and others: karyvecey B, T, Vat. 
from &: fm A, R, Ald.: éfe the other Mss., and the 2nd Juntine ed. 


K 
434 érnvly’ te L, ¢ being made 
436 épwros 


Tous’ MSS.: épwr’ és 76vd’ P. N. Papageorgius (Beztr. z. Erk. u. Kritik d. Soph. 
p- 16). Mekler proposes épwros rovd’ épaivero orpadels (cp. Az. 1116),—édalver’] 


éudatver’ L. 


437 xpdvw &’] In LS has been made from 7’ by the tst hand. 


440 76 Ty vik’ L; after one letter has been erased, and room for two has been 
left; perh. the scribe had begun to write rHuos.—rd rnvik’ B, F, etc.: ToTnveKad 
A, R: 760’ qvix’ T, etc. : 767? qvix’ L?.—#5n] de L?, which suggests that the reading 


than Kattivuoev. Cp. 1633 Karalvecor, 
1637 karyveoev. The contrast is between 
exile imposed as a doom or granted 
as a boon,—not merely between a wish 
fulfilled or unfulfilled. 

433 wpépav: the acc. of duration (cp. 
O. T, 1138) is strictly warrantable, as in 
Xen. Cyr. 6. 3. 11 Kat éxOés 6é Kat rpl- 
Tnv Huépav (the day before yesterday) 7d 
avTd rovro érparrov: though in a nega- 
tive sentence we might have rather ex- 
pected the gen. (cp. Am. 3. 3. 11 THs Tué- 
pas Ons duAAOov ov wéov mévre Kal elxoot 
oradlwy), myv avrlx’: Thuc. 2. 64 és 
Te 70 wéAdov,..és TE TO avTika: 3. I12 EV 
TQ adrixa poBw. 

435 devobyvar mérpots, the typical 
form of summary vengeance on one who 
has incurred public execration: Z/. 3. 56 
hE kev 75 | Adivoy tooo xtrava: Aesch. 
Ag. 1616 dSnpoppipets... Nevoluous dpas: 
At. 254 AtOddevorov “Apy (on the part of 
the infuriated army): Eur. Or. 442 Oaveiv 
bm doray Nevoluw merpdhuare (the pleo- 
nasm as here). Her. 9. 5 (the ‘lynching’ 
of the Athenian who advised his fellow- 
citizens to accept the Persian terms, 479 
B.C.) meptordvres Auxidnv karé\evoay Bdd- 
Aovres. The redundant amérpois adds 
emphasis: so Ant, 200 mupl| mpfra 


kardxpas. Cp. O. Zi 1255 gourd yap 
Huds éyxos éEarrwv mopelv: 1411 hovedoar’ 
% Oadrdoorov | éxplwar’. 

436 tpwr és réyd’, the conjecture of 
Papageorgius (see cr. n.), is, I think, 
almost certain. The Ms. change supposed 
is of the slightest kind, and such as 
continually occurs in our MSss.: while 
€pwros To08’ cannot be defended as either 
(a) gen. of connection, ‘helping in regard 
to this desire,’ or (4) possessive gen, with 
dhekav as=elepyérns, ‘helper of this 
desire.’ See Appendix, 

437 wérwv. The metaphor is not 
directly from the mellowing of fruit, but 
from the medical use of the word in ref. 
to the subsiding of inflammation (as in 
angry tumours, etc.). Cp. the fig. sense 
of duds. So meralvecOar Hippocr. rr70 
B: Arist. AZeceor. 4. 3) Pum“drwy (tumours) 
Kal pdéyuaros...rémavois: Anthol. Pal. 
12. 80 rl ca 70 memavOev"Epwros | rpadua 
bid omhayxvev abs dvapréyerat; Hence, 
too, 77. 728 dpyh mérrexpa. 

438 éSpapovra, had rushed out, run 
to excess (not, run &w dpduov, out of the 
course): 98: cp. Ant. 752 7 Kdmameov 
a6’ éretépxer Opagds; dost thou e’en go do 
the length of threatening so boldly? 

439 The gen. might be taken with 
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No, verily: for in that first day, when my soul was seething, 
and my darling wish was for death, aye, death by stoning, no 
one was found to help me in that desire: but after a time, when 
all my anguish was now assuaged, and when I began to feel 
that my wrath had run too far in punishing those past errors,— 
then it was that the city, on her part, went about to drive me 
perforce from the land—after all that time; and my sons, when 
they might have brought help—the sons to the sire—would not 
do it: no—for lack of one little word from them, I was left to 


wander, an outcast and a beggar evermore. 


760? jvlk’ may have arisen from #5n having been taken for #5y (det). 


ot L. 


441 oi] 


442 oi tov rarpos] Canter conject. é« rod mdpos: Blaydes, otk (=ol ék) 
Tod matpos, Or a\\wy mdpos: Musgrave, olrouv Bdpos. 


443 an éerous cukpov] 


adAdmrov ouikpod L. The ist hand wrote ad’ érov opxpov (meaning, probably, 
érove pukpou: Cp. 739 ef omdetorov, and other examples, Introd. p. xlvi.); a later hand 


altered a\N’ érov to addNdzrov. 


T is one of those which have dAdd mov cputxpov (which 
may have been a conjecture of Triclinius). 


aN érove puxpov A, R, L?, Ald.: dA’ 


éx’ ob ousxpod B. The schol. in L confirms the true reading: dvtiNoylas Bpayelas 


Z5er movjnoacGar avTovs K.T.D. 


pelfo, ‘a chastiser greater than the sins,’ 
z.e. ‘severer than they merited’ (7 kara 
Ta jwapr.); but it is simpler to take it 
with KoAactrv, ‘too great a chastiser of 
the sins.’ As péyas Ouyuds is ‘violent 
anger,’ so @vu6s which is over-violent 
can be called pelfwv Kxodraorjs. The 
rhythm of the verse will not permit us to 
disjoin pelfw (as by a comma) from ko\a- 
OTH. 

440 70 tyvik’ 78, just when that 
time had come (the art. as in 76 avrixa, 
‘at the moment,’ Thuc. 2. 41). While 
tyvikdde (‘at this time of day’) was 
common, the simple tnvfka occurs no- 
where else in class. Attic; it is found, 
however, in the Alexandrian poets, and 
in later Greek. todro pév is answered by 
8é (441) instead of rodro dé, as by érara 
dé (Ant. 63), Tobr’ ab&s (7b. 165), €ira 
(Ph. 1345), TOOT’ GX (O. TZ. 605). 

441 xpdvorv, ‘after all that time,’— 
repeating the thought with which he 
had begun (xpévm 437). Thuc. 1. 141 
xpoviol...EuvedvTes, meeting only at long 
intervals: 3. 29 oxoAatoe KomicbévTes, 
having made a leisurely voyage: 8. 14 
aducvodvrar aidvidior. émwdedciv with 
dat. (like émapxeiv) as Eur. Andr. 677, 
elsewhere usu. with acc. (PA. go3, etc.): 
cp. the poet. dat. with the simple verb, 
Ant. 560 Tots Oavodow wpehew. 

442 ot Tod matpds TH twartpl blends 
two torms of antithesis,—(1) of mavdes 
7@ warp, and (2) of ro Oldimodos TH 


444 7)\dunv L (n in erasure, perh. from ei): 


Olétrod. The gen. of ‘origin,’ rod 
marpos, really a possessive gen., comes 
in with peculiar force here, as suggesting 
that the sons de/ong ¢o the sire. For 
marpos...marpt cp. 883, Ph. 296 ad’ & 
mérpowot TéTpov, Ant. 1310 n. TO Spav, 
on 47- 

443 trovs cpixpod xdpwy, for ack of 
a few words in his defence (dvriNoylas 
Bpaxelas, schol.). As if one said, ‘ They 
incurred all this loss for the sake of a 
petty sum’ (z.e. to save it). Thisis a slight 
deviation from the ordinary use of évexa, 
otvexa (22), kart, xdpiv, in such phrases. 
Cp. fr. 510. 6 Kdpol yap adv marnp ye 
Sakptwv xdpiv | dvixr’ dv els pds, 
would have been brought up, zf dears 
could bring him: Aesch. Pers. 337 md7- 
Oous...é€kart, if numbers could give vic- 
tory. 

444 odiv, 7z.¢. they looked on and 
did nothing: see on avrow 430. The 
question between def (L) and éyd (A) 
turns on these points. With del, 7rounv 
= ‘continued to wander.’ He can scarce- 
ly mean that, a/’er his expulsion, they 
might at any time have recalled him, 
since he regards the new oracle as having 
given them an opportunity which did not 
exist before (418). But he may mean 
that their silence at the moment of his 
expulsion was the cause of the whole 
sequel. With éyw, 7Adunv might mean, 
‘proceeded to wander forth,’ referring 
to the moment of expulsion (cp. é&nAav- 
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lal 4 , 
éx Towdoe 8, ovoaw mapfevow, oaov ducts 


445 


didoow avTatv, Kal Tpopas Xo Biov 

kal yns tonne? yévous erapKerw* 

to 8 avti Tov puravros cleo Ony Opovovs 
Kal OKI TTPO. Kpaiveww Kal Tupavveve x Foves. 


ahN ov Te pa) Adyoor TOVOE TULPAXOD, 


450 


ovde opw apx7s TH 08e Kadpetas more 


ovnos ge 


TOUT eyo, THOSE TE 


pavret adKovev CUVVOMV ae Tak €ov 
maraiha? dot PotBos yvucev more. 


\ a \ , , SIN 
7 POs TAVTA KAL KpéovTa TEILTIOVT@V EMLOU 


455 


A Y¥ + > / dé 
pacTnpa, KEL TUS adXos €v moher obeéver. 
€av yap vpets, @ E€vot, Gedyf OpLov 


x 


ArAdunv A, with most Mss. 
Pierson af. Valcken. Eur. PA. 1240. 
éx rowvde 6 ovrow Nauck. 
Brunck: atroty Nauck. 


ryévous| Téyous Madvig: kxptous Nauck. 


445 ék« raivde 5° odcaw MSS.: 


TpooTatior Tals cEeuvatar Synpmovyous eats 


Kak talvde diccaiv 


Porson, too, proposed diccaiy, Adv. p. 166. 
446 avraiv] a’réy B, T, etc., and edd. before 
447 kal yijs] Kxolrns 7’ Wecklein: 


areyys 7’ Nauck,— 


450 ot 7 MSS.: ore Elmsley. 


Adxwor Mss. (with ov written over w in u and others, whence "L? has hanetoey 


rixwor Brunck. 
Wecklein, Blaydes. 


vounv 356). But (a) the tense is some- 
what awkward here, and (4) éy# is weak 
unless taken as=‘/—their father.’ 

445 roivSe, not raivde, is the form of 
the fem. du. as found in Attic inscrr. of 
c. 430—320 B.C.: cp. Ant. 76gn. But 
as to the partic., “the dual forms in -a, 
-aw, and those in -e, -ow, seem to have 
been used concurrently (cp. 1676 n.): I 
have not, therefore, changed ovcaw to 
évrow with Nauck. 

446 tpodds : cp. 330, 341. 

447 ys adeay, a strange phrase (perh. 
corrupt), must mean, security ¢ regard to 
the land (where I find myself at any 
given time), a secure resting-place. Cp. 
Thuc. 8. 64 AaBodoa al méddes...ddevav 
Tov Mpaccouévwy, security a regard to 
their proceedings. His daughters, so far 
as they can, give him in exile all that 
his sons should have given him at 
Thebes,—(1) maintenance, (2) safety in 
his movements, (3) generally, the support 
due from kinsfolk. 

Nauck’s otéyns tT ddeay seems too 
suggestive of a fixed home to suit Tov 
mravyrny (3): Wecklein’s kolrns 7’ ddeay 
makes a detail too prominent in this 


451 ore opw MSS. 
452 7k] exer L, "with m written above: 


ovdé op Herm., Dind., Schneidewin, 
E6y Blaydes, — 


general acknowledgment. With regard to 
BAdBys 7’ or Kdrns ddevay (Blaydes), re- 
mark that ddea never occurs with a gen. 
of that against which one is safe. The 
Kal before yijs seems genuine: were it 
absent, the cal before tpopds must an- 
swer to that before yévous. And, for a 
rhetorical passage, yqs is in some de- 
gree confirmed by the assonance with 
yévous. 

yévous (subjective gen.) é emdpKerw = iv 
Td yévos mapéxet. Thuc. 7. 34 did Thy rod 
dvéuou (subject.) drwow Trav vavaylwy 
(object.) =8re 6 dveuos drwhe? TA vaudyia 
(Thompson, Syd. § 98). 

448 f. The constr. is, ebAéoOnv Qpé- 
vous, kal Kpalvey oKyTrTpa, etc. Kpat- 
vew=(1) to bring a thing to pass, (2) 
to exercise power, to vezg2, sometimes 
with a gew. of the persons ruled (296, 
862, etc.). oKimrpa goes with xpalvew 
as an almost adverbial cognate accus., 
‘to rule with erage 2 Aas £20840 
oKiTTpov dvdooerar (pass.) implies a 
similar cxijrrpov dvdoow. Rhythm for- 
bids to take oxfmrpa with ethécOnp, 


making kpalvew epexegetic (‘so as to 
rule’). 


Ah 
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Tis to these sisters, girls as they are, that, so far as nature 
enables them, I owe my daily food, and a shelter in the land, 
and the offices of kinship; the brothers have bartered their sire 
for a throne, and sceptred sway, and rule of the realm. Nay, 
never shall they win Oedipus for an ally, nor shall good ever 
come to them from this reign at Thebes; that know I, when 
I hear this maiden’s oracles, and meditate on the old prophecies 
ae in mine own mind, which Phoebus hath fulfilled for me 
at last. 

Therefore let them send Creon to seek me, and whoso beside 
is mighty in Thebes. For if ye, strangers,—with the champion- 
ship of the dread goddesses who dwell among your folk,—are 


Tnodé re T, B, Vat., Farn.: ryjodé ye L, A, with most mss. 453 ocuvvoéyrdar’ 
é& euwov L (with traces of an erasure at the letters dr’): and so all mss. re rat 
éuov’ Eleath, and so most of the recent edd.: re rdm’ éuod Meineke (formerly): re 
ram’ éuwol Rauchenstein: re 6ésgara Heimsoeth. 454 duol Heath: duoe (sic) 
L, ze. & wot, and so the other mss, 457 0670’ duod Dindorf: 6édnré wou L, 
with most Mss.: OéAnré wor L?: Oédnr’ éuwov Brunck. 458 mpoordriot Tals is 


Dindorf’s conjecture. 


450f. As most editors since Elmsley 
have allowed, the MS. o¥ tt...0vre cannot 
be right. And o¥ tt...0v5¢ is clearly 
more forcible than odte...otre. AdXwor: 
this verb with gen. is less common than 
with accus., but is well attested not only 
in poetry but in prose, as Plat. Legg. 
775 E Tihs é€av THs Mpoonkovons...\ay- 
xavy (Kriiger 1. 47. 14). It is surely 
needless, then, to adopt Brunck’s é- 
Xoo. TodvSe, very rare for rod’ dvdpés as 
=€eu“o00: so Tiode=éuod Tr. 305, TwdE 
=éuol 2b. 1012. ouvppdaxov predicate ; 
cp. 1482 évaiciou dé cod rx ou, and 1486. 

453 The oracle newly brought by 
Ismene is distinguished from the oracle 
given to Oedipus himself at Delphi in 
former years (see on 87). He calls the 
former er oracle, because she brings it. 
Both oracles alike concern him. We must 
not, then, change tag to tam’ (‘ concern- 
ing me’). Tad é€ é40d madaldara=the 
earlier predictions which I, on my side, 
can produce: those which the resources 
of my knowledge furnish forth. ¢€ is 
appropriate, since they have been so 
long treasured in his inmost soul. Cp. 
on 293. 

454 wvuoev, by bringing him to the 
grove (cp. 87), in earnest that the requital 
predicted for the authors of his exile (93) 
will also come to pass. If qvucev were 
referred to the involuntary crimes of Oed., 
the connection of thought would be less 
close. 


mpo orator taio (sic) L, with otv written above: mpoo ratac 


457 £. 600 | mporrdtiot(predicative), 
along with them as your protectors or 
champions against Theban violence. 
Oed. is already under the guard of the 
Eumenides as their ixérns (284): if the 
Coloniates are loyal to the Eumenides, 
Attica and he will alike be saved. 

In the reading @é\nTé pov | mpds Tater 
vais, note these points: (1) dAKjv pov mot- 
etoGac would not mean, ‘defend me,’ but 
rather ‘defend against me’ (cp. on 1524): 
we must at least have pot, (2) mpds yields 
no tolerable sense. wdpels, rpds Tats Gears, 
‘ye, in addition to the goddesses,’ ranks 
the Coloniates with, or above, their 
deities. The gloss o¥v, written in L over 
mpos (whence it came into other MSS.), 
was a palliative. Nor could mpés mean 
here, ‘close to their shrine.’ 

For Dindorf’s 6pov | mpoordricy it 
may be urged:—(1) trator rats is in 
all mss., which would be strange if 
traiode Tals were genuine; while pds 
Taio. Tats is simply explained by mpoo- 
Ta(r)iot rats. (2) A change of mpoord- 
tit into mpds raiot might have pro- 
duced the change of -@ 6yod into -ré 
foov. (3) After éuod in 455 it is easy to 
dispense with the pronoun.—Cp. O. 7. 
882 dedv ob AnEwW more mpocTaray ioxwy: 
Tr. 209 Amb\\wva mpoordrav : Porphyry 
Antr. Nymph. 12 vippas todrwy mpo- 
oTaTioW. 

458  Snpovxots, 
among, your people : 


holding, reigning 
cp. O. T. 160 
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Gdkyv moetabar, THdE wev Tore péyar 
aotnp apetobe, Tots 8 euots éxOpots movovs. 460 
XO. érdéwos pév, Oidimovs, Karouxtioa, 5 \ 
avtés te matdés O aid’: énel S€ THOSE yHs, (4 y 
goThpa cavrov Td emreuBaddets hoye, |” 
napawéoar cor Bovhopar Ta ovpuopa. - 
Ol. ¢ ¢idtaf’, as vuv way Tedovvt. mpokever 465 
XO. fod vov kalappov Tavde Saydver, ep as 
S46 mpatov ikov Kat Karéotenpas méov. 
OI. tpdmoor Totos; & Eévor, Siddoxere. 
XO. mpatov pév ipds €€ deipvtov xoas 
Kpyvys eveyKov, du ooiwyv xeipwov Ovydv. 470 
rats F, Ricc. 77: ov rato. ratio A and most MSS.: odv ratode rats Canter, Brunck, 
Elmsley (év), Blaydes: adratoe rats Wunder: Hermann conj. avy mpoorarats: 
mpos Tato. tpis Nauck (who would transpose vv. 458, 459). 459 toeicde L, 
as usually where the 1st syll. is short (though in v. 278 it has qovefo@e, and in 652 


moujoets). Most of the other Mss. have roce?oOae or roetaAat.—rpde wev] THde mev THe 
L, L?2, F, R?: ride 77 A, R, Ald., Brunck, Elms.: 77de uév T, B, and most recent 


edd. But Nauck, keeping r7de wer 77, changes wéAe to yj. &6O rols & euots] rote? 
éujo L (of in an erasure). ots 6’ éuots A, with most of the Mss. Nauck conjectures 


yardoxov... |"Apreuw: Ar. £g. 581 Iad- 
Ads morcodxos: Aesch. 7h. 69 moduocodyxor 
Geol. But below, 1087 yas...dauovxors = 
the Athenians, 1348 dnuotxos x@ovds= 
the king. The word is tinged here with 
the notion of ‘deme’: cp, 78. 

459 f. GAxyv toeto0a (for the spell- 
ing see 278 n.), a simple periphrasis, = 
ddkadety: Thuc, 1. 124 moetaPat Timmplay 
=Tywpely (to succour), 2. 94 pudaKkny... 
éroobvro=eptAacooy, etc. Distinguish 
aAkiy TiOévae Tuvds (1524), to create a de- 
fence against a thing. A gem. after addy 
as=‘succour’ must denote (a) the defen- 
der, as in Ais aAxy, or (0) the danger ;— 
not the interest defended. 

460 dpeioGe: Az. 75 n.—The épajs in 
L (where 7708’ perh. preceded roto6’) gives 
some colour to the conject. rfjs (or rovs) 5¢ 
Yijs : yet Tots 8’ wots seems right. Oedi- 
pus is following the train of thought in 
which benefits to Attica are bound up 
with retribution for his own wrongs (92) ; 
and he thus gives the Chorus another 
pledge that their interest is one with his. 
With éuots, ride pév is best in 459: with 
is, THE TH would have been fitter, 

461 émaéwos, sc. ei. When the verb is 
thus omitted, the pron. is usu. added: 
here, the absence of ov is excused by 
OiSlarovs. This form of the voc. has the 


best MS. authority in some 12 places of 
Soph., as against 3 which support Oddéizrou 
(more often gen.), viz. below, 557, 1346, 
and O. 7. 405 (where see n.). Katoukrt- 
oat: Thuc. 1. 138 détos Oavudoa. The 
pass. inf. is rarer in this constr., as rle- 
c0a & agwsraros Aesch. 4g. 531. Cp. 37. 

462 autos te maidés 8: cp. 559, 1009, 
1125, 1310. 

463 érepBddXes, you insert yourself 
in this plea as a deliverer : z.e. to his pro- 
test against a breach of their promise 
(258—291), and his appeal to pity, he 
adds a promise of benefit to Attica (287, 
459). Cp. Her. 2. 4 dia rplrov éreos 
éubdrcmwov émeuBdddovor, they znser¢ an 
intercalary month every other year: Plat. 
Crat. 399 A TwodNdKts éreuBaddromev ypd jx 
para, Ta 6 éEatpoduerv, we zmsert letters (in 
words), or remove them. T@8e Ady is 
not instrum. dat., but goes with the verb. 
Not, ‘further pledge yourself to be the 
deliverer’: in PA. 813 éuBaddw peveiy fol- 
lows @uBadde xerpos mlorw. 

465 f. Editors usu. give either as 
viv, dod viv (with L), or &s vuv...@00 vuv 
(as Elms.). But vuy seems best in 465, 
viv in 466. mpogéver, grant me thy kindly 
offices (of advice and direction), as a 
man does in his own State to the foreigners 
who have made him their mpdtevos (see 
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willing to succour, ye shall procure a great deliverer for this 
State, and troubles for my foes. 

CH. Right worthy art thou of compassion, Oedipus, thou, 
and these maidens; and since to this plea thou addest thy 
power to save our land, I fain would advise thee for thy weal. 

OE. Kind sir, be sure, then, that I will obey in all,—stand 
thou my friend. 

Cu. Now make atonement to these deities, to whom thou 
hast first come, and on whose ground thou hast trespassed. 

Or. With what rites? instruct me, strangers. 

CH. First, from a perennial spring fetch holy drink-offerings, 
borne in clean hands. 


rots (or 7Hs) O¢ yijs: Wecklein, rots & rer’. 461 émdéiiov L (with o written 
above), R?: émdéios the other Mss. 462 dé after érel is wanting in A, R. 
465 £. ds vuv...dov voy] ws vodv...000 viv Mss. and most edd.: a's vuv...000 vuv 
Elmsley. See comment. 467 xarécrewWas A, with most Mss. and edd.: xaré- 
orwwac L (in marg. yp. xardorepov), L?, F, R®: xaréorepas B, Vat.: xardorepov 
Wunder, Hartung, Paley. 469 icpis B, T, Farn., schol. on Ar. Ach. 961 
(who quotes vv. 469-—472).—deppUrov L, with most Mss.; and so the older edd., 
and Blaydes: depirov Brunck and the recent edd. 470 éveyxod Elmsley: 
évéyxov L, with most mss.: évéykae (sic) Vat., with ov written above: évéykoe 


n.on O. 7. 1483). s...reXodyrt, in the 469 depirov. .The rule is that p is 


assurance that I will perform anything 
required of me: cp. 13. 

466 Kalappoy TavSe Saidver (poss, 
gen.), such a lustration as belongs to 
them, is due to them: not object. gen., 
since ka@atpew could not stand for iddo- 
KeoOat. 

467 The libation is due (1) as a 
greeting to the Oeol éyxwpioe of Attica, 
(2) as an atonement for trespass on the 
grove. The words kal karéorenas médov 

form an independent sentence, and not a 
second relative clause (as if ay were sup- 
plied from é¢’ ds): see on 424. kKatéoret- 
Was: Sappho fr. 95 olay ray vdxwwOov év 
ovjpert mouueves dvdpes | rocol karacrelBoot, 
‘trample on’: here the word suggests the 
rash violation of the x@pov ovx ayvov 
mareiv (37). The v. 2. Karéorepas was 
explained figuratively: ‘came to the 
ground as a suppliant,’ who lays his branch 
(ixernpla), twined with festoons of wool 
(crépn), on an altar: see n. on O. 7. 3. 
Schol.: kKa@uxérevoas, pera ixernpiwv 
apixov: justly adding that the other read- 
ing is miOavdrepov. Kardoreapoy (marg. 
of L) was a grammarian’s attempt to im- 
prove on xaréoreWas: it would refer to 
the twigs (483); but a secondary detail of 
the rite should not be thus forestalled and 
emphasised. 


TS. IL 


doubled when, by inflection or composi- 
tion, a szmple vowel precedes it, but 
remains single when a aiphthong pre- 
cedes it: hence vedppuros, but delpuros. 
Through overlooking this distinction, 
Blaydes follows our MSS. in writing de.p- 
pitov. Metre often led the poets to use 
p instead of pp, as dudtptrov (Az. 134), 
xXpvooptrous (Ant. 950), avropifos (Babrius 
Jab. 69); and mpopéw, not mpoppéw, was 
the regular form, as euphony plainly re- 
quired. But there is no classical instance 
of the opposite anomaly. 

470 8 dolwv xepav, z.¢. after duly 
washing the hands before entering the 
sacred precinct. Blood-guilt is not 
thought of here: if that was in question, 
Kabappol xorpoxrovo (Aesch. Lum. 283) 
would first be needed for Oed. himself: 
but the Chorus assume that, as he said, 
he is now evceByjs (287). Washings, or 
sprinklings, were required before ap- 
proaching shrines, and for this purpose 
meptppavTnpia were set at the entrances 
of sacred places. Cp. Hippocr. Mord. 
Sacr. 2 dpous rotor Vector rév lepdv Kat 
Troy Temevéww droderkvipmevol, ws av pundels 
UrepBalvor eb ph adyvevor, eloidyvres dé 
mepippawobueba, ox ws prawdpuevot, add’ ev 
Ti kal mpdbrepov éxouev pioos, ToiTo apay- 
viovmevor. Lucian Sacrafic. 13 7d pmev 


6 
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OI. orav S€ rovTo yevp’ dicy)parov ha Boo ; 
XO. Kparnpes ELOY, dvb pos EVXELPOS TEXVN, 
@v Kpar Epetbov Kal haBas dprorrop.ovs. 
OI. Oahhovor, n KPOKGLo, 7 Tolw TpOTY ; 
XO. olds <a> VEeapas VEOTOK® padre haBov. 475 


Ol. elev” 


TO oe ev0ev qo reheutiprat HE Xens 


XO. yods yéacOar ordyTa mpos mpaTnV Ew. 


schol. Ar. Ach. 961. 
MSS.: AdBys schol. Ar. Ach. 961. 


471 ddBw;] Badav: 
mace from \aBdv* as a double erasure shows. 
472 réxvy] Téxvnt L. 
Epeyor L (with e written above 0): wy xkarépeoy Suid. s.v. xods. 


L (with Ad8w written above), 
Baro F: AdBw A and the other 
473 wy xpar’ 

474 xpoxa- 


ow L. kpdxouow B, Vat., Farn., T Cee last has wocotcw written above). Cp. 


n. on 429. 4765 olds veapiis MSS. 


veapas Bellermann conjectures od veapas: 


Tpbypapd pret BH Tapuevat elow Tw 
eet ge Goris My Kadapos éoTt TAS 


xetpas. So Od. 4.750 aXn’ Ddpnvauevn, 
Kabapa xpot ee éxovoa,... | evxe’ AQn- 
vat. 


471 Tovto, adject., but without art. 
(cp. 1177), an epic use sometimes allowed 
by the Attic poets, and not rare in 
Sophocles. dkyparov: Chrysippus af. 
Plut. Stozc. repugn. 22 commends Hesiod 
for enjoining on men that they should 
respect the surity of rivers and springs, 
since thence the gods were served (Hes. 
Opp. 755) 

472 kpatypés elow: zc. the priest in 
charge of the shrine keeps them ready 
for the use of the worshippers, near the 
spring in the inner part of the grove 
(505), from which they were to be filled. 
The libations to the Eumenides were 
wineless (too), but they are associated 
with the mixing-bowl which was regularly 
used in libations (of wine) to other deities, 
Bekker Anecd. 274. 3 Kparnplfwv* Frou 
Tov olvoy év Kparhpe KipyOv, 7) amd Kparh- 
pwv omévdwy. Dem. De Fails. Legat. § 
280 arovddy Kal Kparhpwv Kowwvors. Jn 
Mid. § 53 (in a spurious oracle) lepa 
Teheiv kal Kparijpa Kepdoa. 

ebXeLpos : schol. ebmrarduov. Pind. O2. 

. ILE evxeipa, Sevdyuiov, ‘ deft-handed, 
nimble-limbed,’ of a wrestler. Lucian 
Amor. 11 Tis Ipakirédous edxeiplas (v. 
evxepelas). 

Téxvy: fr. 161 dado dppOtiw, “Hdalc- 
tov Téxvy (the work of Hephaestus): a 
common use of the word in later Greek. 
Cp. Verg. Aen. 5. 359 clipeum...Didy- 
maonis artes. Mixing-bowls were made 


in L dvr véas is written above. For 


Heath, ye veapas (received by Doederlein, 


not only of earthenware, but oft. of gold, 
silver, or bronze: Achilles had an dapy- 
peov KpnTnpa rervyuévov’...airap Kddee 
évixa macav én’ alav | woddbv* érrel Z1d6- 
ves mo\vdatdaror ed noxnoay (Z/. 23. 741). 

473 The crater had various forms, 
some of them local (thus Her. 4. 61 
speaks of a AéoBios Kpynrjp, and 4. 152 of 
an ’Apyod:kés) : but the general type was 
that of a large bowl, supported by a foot 
with a broad base, and having a handle 
at each side (cp. Guhl and Koner, p. 
150). 

Kpar’, acc. sing., the ‘top,’ ze. rim, of 
each kparyp. In 7. 19. 93 Kpdara is acc. 
plur., and Pindar is quoted by Eustath. 
(Od. 12.1715. 63)as having said rpla Kpara 
(for kpdara). But in Od. 8. 92 xpara is 
sing., and so always in Attic: Soph. has 
(rd) kp&ra several times as acc., and once 
as nom. An acc. plur. masc. xparas 
occurs twice in Eur. (PA. 1149, A. F. 
526). 

AaBads adpdiotépovs, handles on each 
side of the oréua, or mouth. The festoon 
of wool, which was to be wreathed round 
the rim of the bowl, could be secured to 
these. Wecklein understands handles 
which also served as spouts. 


474 Oaddoicw, of olive. Kpdkn, from. 


kpéxw, to strike the web, in weaving, with 
the Kepxls, or rod, is the woof, the warp 
being OT HMw : iN Pind. Nem. 10. 43 bada- 
Kaloe kpdkats are cloaks of soft woollen tex- 
ture. So here kpéxau are woollen cloths. 

475 The Ms. veapis seems the right 
word: with Bellermann, I insert oJ, 
though Wecklein’s te is also possible. 
For the iterated veo- cp. Amt. 157 ve- 


ee 
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Or. And when I have gotten this pure draught? 

Cu. Bowls there are, the work of a cunning craftsman: 
crown their edges and the handles at either brim. 

Or. With branches, or woollen cloths, or in what wise? 

CH. Take the freshly-shorn wool of an ewe-lamb. 

OE. Good ; and then,—to what last rite shall I proceed? 

Cu. Pour thy drink-offerings, with thy face to the dawn. 


Elmsley, Herm., Campb.): Wecklein, ze veapas: Dindorf, veadods: Bergk, 
yealpas: Walckenaer, veoyvjs (so Brunck): Meineke (formerly), veoyyod: Reisig, 
vewpas: Wauvilliers, vewpod: Musgrave, vewpods (sic): Blaydes, vewpe.—veordky 
Canter, and most recent edd.: oiveordkwr L, with oforéxw written above: veo- 


Token A, R, V3, Ald.: 
most Mss.: Baddy A, R, V3, Ald. 


ovv veorokw L?, 
476 vot L and most MSS.: 


evréxw Valckenaer.—AaBwv L, with 
mou Vat. 


(cp. n. on v. 23).—xp7] de? R (but with xp# written above), Vat. 


oxXu0s veapaior Pedy | él cvvtuxlas. The 
objection to ye is that it supposes kpé- 
Kaioiy to be the genus of which paddo 
is a species. adds, however, means, 
not a woollen texture, but a fleece of 
wool, flocks of which were to be made 
into a festoon (¢7é¢os) for the brim of the 
xparnp, like that which the suppliant put 
on his ixernpia (O. 7. 3).  vedpovs is 
tempting, but elsewhere means ‘recent,’ 
‘fresh’ (730, ZZ. gor), not ‘young.’ The 
drawback to Dindorf’s veaAots is the 
sense. veadys in class. Attic meant not 
young, but fresh as opp. to exhausted : 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 6. 17 mapadauBdvew rods 
admetpynkdoras tmmovs Kal avOpwmmous Kal 
d\ous réumew veahets. Plat. Polit.265 B 
veahéarepo dvres (we shall travel better) 
while we are fresh. Ar. fr. 330 ws veadns 
éorw avriv Thy aku is an isolated line, 
but the word seems to have the same 
sense there. Nicander Alexipharmaca 
358 (circ. 150 B.C.) is the first writer 
quoted for veadyjs as= ‘young.’ 

aay, sc. adrév: cp. Zr. 1216 (ddovs): 
Ar. Av. 56 od & ofv AlOw Kbpov haBay 
{in O. 7. 607 Aad is not similar): Z/. 
47. 303 duke Elpos dpyupdnov—oiv Kodew 
Te pépwy kal éiirunrw Tedapavi. The 
guardian of the grove (506) would supply 
the marnés. 

476 ro 8’ evOey, rare for 7d évOévde, 
7d évreOev, but cp. Aesch. Ag. 247 Ta 
& & ev ovr’ etdov ovr’ évvérw. Here prob. 
adverbial: cp. 22.895 Th dr’ dv dpwy éya 
Tovvbévae ye; trot TeA., to what conclusion 
am I to bring the rite? Thus far it has 
been all preparation. See on 227. 

477 xoas xéac0ar. xoal were offered 
to the gods of the under-world (cp. 1599), 
or to the dead (Azz. 431), as omovdat to 


the gods above. AoPal usu.=oc7ovdal, 
but=xoal in £7. 52 (to the dead), So 
Aesch, Aum. 107 xods dolvous, of the 
Eumenides. The midd. verb as Od. to. 
518 (xonv xeloPar), and Aesch. Pers. 219 
xphn xods | yy Te Kal POcrots xéacba. 
The verb with cogn. acc. gives solemnity, 
as in Ovclay Ovew, orovdas omévdey, etc. 

™pos mpodtnvy tw, not meaning, of 
course, that the ¢2vze must be dawn. On 
the contrary it was an ancient custom 
that sacrifices to the y@évcoc and to the 
dead should not be offered till after mid- 
day: Etym. M. 468 did 6 weonuBplas 
@Ovoy trots KataxOovlots, and in Aesch. 
Eum. 109 Clytaemnestra speaks of sacri- 
ficing to the Eum. by night, @pay otdevds 
Kowny Oewv. 

The schol. here says that persons 
performing expiatory rites (é«@ces) or 
purifications (ka@apuot) faced the East 
(as the region of light and purity), 
quoting E/. 424 f., where Electra 7Mq | 
delxvuor Tovvap, and Cratinus év Xelpwve 
(the title of the comedy was Xelpwyves, 
Bothe, Frag. Com. p. 47): dye On mpds 
é» mpwrov amdvrwv torw Kal AdpBave 
xepol | oxivov peydnv,—the squill being 
used in purifications. 

Statues of gods were oft. set to face 
the East (Paus. 5. 23. 1, etc.): also, 
victims about to be sacrificed (Sen. Oed. 
338). Cp. the precept of Zoroaster ‘to 
face some luminous object while wor- 
shipping god’ (Max Miiller, Cizps 1. 175). 
Conversely, in pronouncing solemn curses 
the priests faced the West,—waving red 
banners: [Lys.] Zz Andoc. § 51 ordyres 
Karnpdcavro mpos éomépav Kal powikldas 
dvéce.oay. 


o-=2 
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i) A a aS he / LO A 
OI. 7 Totacde Kpwocots ois hEeyers Yew TAOE ; 
rat 3 y 
XO. tpisods ye ayyds’ Tov TedevTatov 3 Odov. 


OI. rod révde mrjcas 00; Sidacke Kat 7dde. 
XO. vdaros, pediaons’ pyndé tpoodépew pcb. 
érav S€ TovTav yn pedrdupvddos Tvx7 ; 


Ol. 


480 


XO. tpis eve? atdrp Kravas €€ dupow yepow 
Tibeis eXalas tTaod erevyerOar horas. 


a : , , 
OI. rovtwy dxovoat Bovromar’ péytota yap. 


485 


XO. ds ohas Kadodper Evpevidas, €€ edpevav 
atépvov SéxecOau Tov ikérny TwTHpLoY, 
airov ov T avTos Kel TLS aANOS aVTL COD, 
amvota dovav pydé pykivev Bory: 


478 rd45e L, with most Mss., Ald.: 74de (probably an emendation by Triclinius) B, T, 


Vat., Farn., and most edd. before Brunck. 


479 tpicods ye] Tpisoas re A, R, 


Ald.: Schneidewin proposed duccots ye, and édwv for 6\ov.—Heimsoeth would write 
6¢ yxovv for 8dov, while Nauck suggests tov 6€ olcA.ov xo&é—supposing that the 


sentence is interrupted. 


480 Tov Tévde] robrov dé T, Vat., Farn.—mdjjoas 603] 


mdijpn 00 Meineke.—06; Sl6acke] 7H Sidacxe B, Farn., T (with éy written above); 


478 kpwooots here=kparjpow. The 
word is fitting, since the kpwoods was 
more esp. used for water (Eur. Jom 1173, 
Cycl. 89), though also sometimes for wine 
(Aesch. fr. gt Kpwaaods | unr’ olynpods mir? 
tdarnpovs), also for oil,—or as a cinerary 
urn. Guhl and Koner (p. 149) think 
that the krossos resembled the védpla, 
which, like the céAms, was a bulky, short- 
necked vessel, oft. seen in the vase-paint- 
ings as borne by maidens on their heads 
when fetching water. ots by attract. for 
ols. xéw delib. aor. (rather than pres.) 
subjunct. 

479 mnyds : here, strictly the gushing 
of the water from the bowl. From each 
of the three bowls he is to pour a xo7. 
The first and second bowls are to be 
filled with the spring water only; and 
from each of these he is to make a liba- 
tion without emptying the bowl. The 
third bowl is to contain water sweetened 
with honey ; and, in making the libation 
from this, he is to empty it. tpioods 
might be distributive, ‘three from each 
bowl’ (as the number nine recurs in 483) ; 
but in the yo to the dead in Od. ro. 519, 
at least, there are only three pourings, 
viz. of (1) hydromel, (2) wine, (3) water. 
Tov TedeuvT. (Kkpwoodv) as if &xyeov, not 
xéov, were understood ; cp. Menander fr. 
461 Tov X08 | éxxéxukas, you have emptied 
the pitcher. 


480 0 has raised needless doubts. 
The operator is to fetch water from the 
spring in the grove (469), fill the bowls 
which he will find ready, and glace them 
in a convenient position for the rite. 
From the distinction just drawn between 
the first two bowls and the third, Oed. 
surmises that the contents of the latter 
are not to be of precisely the same nature 
as those of the others. He asks, then,— 
‘With what shall I fill it, before placing 
it beside the other two,—preparatory to 
beginning the rite?’ 

481 pedloons =“éNros: schol. dard 
yap Tod movotvros 7d movovmevov, quoting 
the Lrastae (fr. 160) yAdboons wedoons 
TO kareppunkért. So mopdipa (the pur- 
ple-fish)=purple, éAégas=ivory, yeddvn 
=tortoise-shell. mpoodépevv infin. for im- 
per., as esp. in precepts or maxims : cp. 
490, O. 7. 1466 aly por wéhecPa, 1529 
pndév’ drBifew. 

482 pe\dppvddos, overshadowed by 
dense foliage. Pind. P. 1. 27 Airvas 
& pedaupid\os...kopupais, Ar. Th. 997 
Ma. T bpn Sdoxia. 

4883 ary, sc. év TH 7H, locative dat. 
(411). €& apcotv xepoiv, perh. laying them 
with each hand alternately, beginning 
and ending with the right, or lucky, hand. 
The olive-branches symbolise the fruits of 
the earth and of the womb, for the in- 
crease of which the Eumenides were esp. 


{ 
{ 
L 
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OE. 
them ? 
CH. 
wholly. 
OE. 
also. 
CH. 
OE. 
drunk of these? 


Wherewith shall I fill this, ere I set it? 
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With these vessels whereof thou speakest shall I pour 


Yea, in three streams; but empty the last vessel 


Tell me this 


With water and honey; but bring no wine thereto. 
And when the ground under the dark shade hath 


Cu. Lay on it thrice nine sprays of olive with both thine 
hands, and make this prayer the while. 
OE. The prayer I fain would hear—'tis of chief moment. 


Cr. thats dds‘ <«wex call 


them Benign 


Powers, with 


hearts benign they may receive the suppliant for saving: 


be this 


thee; speak inaudibly, 


tou dldackxe Vat.: Oa; Sidacxe Wecklein: éxdldacxe Herwerden. 
yn L, 1st hand: 6¢ was added by S. pi Rice. 77: undev F. 

486 ws cgas MSS. and most editors. 
opads semper éporovetcOac monui ad Med. 1345. p. 288.’ 
487 cwrrpiov] cwryplovs Bake, and so Hartung. 


A, R, Ald. 


4470 (commentary). 


the prayer,—thine own, or 
and 


his who prays for 
lift not up thy voice; 

481 p70] 
4883 pis] rpels 
Elmsley says, ‘ Pronomen 
See, however, O. 7. 
488 ot 


7’ A, R, Reiske, Elmsley, and most of the recent edd.: ov yy’ L, with the other mss. 


and the older edd. 


prayed, since they could blight it: Aesch. 
Lum. 907 kaprov re yalas kal Borwy 
emlppuTov Geert evOevodvTa uu Kdpvew 
xpovm, | kal Tv Bporelwy omrepyarwv 
cwrnplay. 

484 émevyerOar, ‘over’ the rite, to 
complete it: the prayer was to be said 
while the twigs were being laid; hence 
riels, not Gels. 

485 totrtwv (for the gen. cp. 418), sc. 
7ov Nrdv: péyiora, neut. pl. without 
subject, instead of puéyorov (cp. 495): 
Ai. 1126 Olkaua yap rovd’ ebruyely...; 
Thue. 5. 14 ddvvara elvac épalvero...mohe- 
pev: Eur. Or. 413 00 dewd mdcxew dewd 
Tous elypacuévous. 

486 Hupevidas: see on 42. é, pro- 
perly with ref. to the inner spring of the 
feeling, but here almost=‘z7/h’: cp. 
O. T. 528 €& duudrov 8 bpOuv te Kaé 
6p0s pevos. Slightly different is ék 
Avu0d,= ‘from my heart’ (Z/. 9. 343)- 

487 ov tkérny: cp. 44, 284. ToTH- 
plov= ‘with a view to owrnpla,’—leaving 
the hearer to think of that which Oed. 
gives, and also of that which he re- 
ceives. owr7pios is nowhere definitely 
pass., as=ods, ‘saved’; for in Aesch. 
Cho. 236 omépuaros cwrnpiov is the seed 
which is to continue the race. Hence it 


is usu. taken here as=‘fraught with good 
for us,’ with ref. to his promise, owrfp’ 
dpetcbe (460). That idea is present, but 
does not exclude the other. 

488 ov 7, not ov vy’, is right. The 
constr. is oJ te airs alrod, Kal (alrei- 
gO) ef rs ddos dvrl cod (alretrar). This 
is to be the prayer, doth zf thou thyself 
prayest, avd if another prays for thee. 
In such statements the conjunctive re... 
kat is equally admissible with the disjunc- 
tive etre...elre. Cp. 1444: Eur. Mec. 751 
ToApav avayKn Kav TOXW KdV wh THXW. 

489 dmvota.: schol. dvjKovora (cp. on 
130). Hence, he adds (quoting Polemon 
of Ilium, circ. 180 B.C.), the hereditary 
priests of the Eumenides were called‘ Hov- 
xl6a. Their eponymous hero, “Hovxos, 
had an #p@ov between the Areiopagus 
and the w. foot of the acropolis, and 
to him, before a sacrifice, they offered a 
ram. Priestesses o. a like name, serving 
the Eumenides, are mentioned by Calli- 
machus fr. 123 vynpddua Kal rHow del pe- 
Andéas dumvas (barley cakes) | Aprecpas 
kalew &\d\axov ‘Hovxtdes. 

pyktvey, ‘making loud’: a sense found 
only here (cp. 1609). In paxpov diirety 
(Hom.), 7xewv (Plat.), etc., the idea of 
‘loud’ comes through that of ‘heard afar.’ 
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reir adépre aotpopos. Kal Tav’Tad ToL 
Spdacavr. Oaprav av mapactainy eyo: 
dds Sé Sepatvoy av, o E&, audi cot. 
Ol. & aide, kveTtov TAVSE TpoTXdpav EE€var ; 
AN. qKovoaper Te xo TL Set tpdcTacce Spar. 
OI. €uol pev ody ddwtd: elropar yap & 
To pr Stivacba pyd dpav, Svow KaKow: 
odev 8 atépa porovoa tpagdtw rade. 
apkety yap oipar KavTl pupiov play 
yuynv TAd exTivovaay, Hv EvvoUsS Tapp. 
G\N év Taye TL TpdaoeTov’ povoy O€ pE 
py deters ov yap av cbevor Todpov Sé€uas 
epnmov eprew ovd dpyyytot Sixa. 
IS. GAN ci eye ted\ovoa: Tov Toro 8 wa 
xphaotat pw édevpew, Todto BovAopar pabew. 
XO. roixetOev ddoovs, @ E€évyn, TOVd. Hv dé Tov 


490 


495 


500 


595 


491 Gappav L, with the other Mss. (as in O. 7. 1062 @dppec): yet in vv. 305, 726, 
1185 L has Odpoe, and in 664 Oapoe’v.—rapacralny B, Vat.: mapacraluny L and the 
rest, except that Farn. has rapacréuny. 492 dros dé] dd\\ws & at L. 493 6 
maid’ éxdverov L, Ricc. 77. 494 AN,] In L this v. is given to the Chorus by the 
corrector, who wrote x before it (the rst hand having merely placed a short line there). 
By most Mss. it is given to Ismene; by Brunck, to Antigone, and by Turnebus, in his 


appendix, to both sisters. 
and so Elmsley. 


495 6dwrd] L has the 6 in an erasure.—éy] ody Bothe, 
Nauck would prefer NeméuerOa yap. 


496 76 wh Svvacba] 


Dindorf conject. 7@ pire cwxetv.—nd dpav] So Elmsley: 6’ dpa ss. 


497 copay & 4 ’répa (not hrépa) L. 
éxrelvovoay MSS. 


The schol. perh. understood here, ‘loud 
and long, for on drvora he says, dvrl 
Tod, mpéwa kal cvyTdmws. 

490 ddéprev=imperat. (481). d- 
orpodos: so in Aesch, Cho. 98 Electra 
debates whether, after pouring her mo- 
ther’s offering at Agamemnon’s grave, 
she shall turn away,—Kaddpyaé? as ris 
éxréupas, madw | dukodca redxos, dorpd- 
poow dupacw. In Theocr. 24. 92 Teire- 
sias directs that the ashes of the serpents 
which would have strangled the infant 
Heracles shall be cast beyond the borders 
by one of Alcmena’s handmaids: ay 6é 
véerOa | dorperros. Verg. Hcl. 8. ror 
Fer cineres, Amarylli, foras, rivoque 
Jiuenti Transque caput tace, neu respexe- 
vis. Ov. Fast? 6. 164 Quique sacris ad- 
sunt respicere illa vetat. 

491 mapacra(ny, as thy friend and 
helper: cp. Az. 1383 rovrw yap... | wdvos 
mapéarns xepoly. 


arépa Elmsley. 
Reisig proposed éxtedovcay. 


499 éxrivovcay Canter: 
500 7] ro. Bornemann, Her- 


493 mpocxdpwv, who therefore can 
judge best (cp. 12). 

495 ddwrd, plur., as Ant. 677 ob'rws 
dure érrt Tots Kogmoupuévo.s, | Kovrou yu- 
vatkds ovdauas hoonréa: Thuc. I. 118 émeyer- 
pntéa €dédxer elvac: cp. 485, 1360. Aelropar, 
pass., ‘I am at a disadvantage’; usu. with 
gen. of thing, as ZV. 474 yvwuas Nevropéva 
copas, or person, 7%. 266 Tay ay Téxver 
Aelmoro, év: O. TZ. 1112 & Te yap pa- 
Kp@ | yhpe Evvgder: Ph. 185 ev 7° ddvvas 
...Ayu@ 7’ olxtpds. Only here at the end 
of a verse: cp. on 265 76 ye | cOy’. 

496 Svvac8at (without cwpuari), of 
bodily strength: cp. the speech of Lysias 
“Yrép rod déuydrov (‘For the Invalid’), or. 
24 § 13 ob yap Shrou Tov adrdov duets per 
ws duvdmevov (as being able-bodied) 
ddaipioerbe TO Siddmevoy, of 5¢ ws ddUva- 
Tov ovTa KAnpodcbat Kwrvocovow: so 20. 
§ 12 ws elul ray dvvayévwr. pS’ for wd? 
is a necessary correction here. Cp. 421. 


' 
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then retire, without looking behind. Thus do, and I would be bold 
to stand by thee; but otherwise, stranger, I would fear for thee. 


OE. Daughters, hear ye these strangers, who dwell near? 
AN. We have listened ; and do thou bid us what to do. 
OE. I cannot go; for I am disabled by lack of strength 


and lack of sight, evils twain. But let one of you two go and 
do these things. For I think that one soul suffices to pay this 
debt for ten thousand, if it come with good will to the shrine. 
Act, then, with speed; yet leave me not solitary; for the strength 
would fail me to move without help or guiding hand. 

Is. Then I will go to perform the rite; but where I am to 
find the spot—this I fain would learn. 

CH. On the further side of this grove, maiden. And if thou 


mann, Nauck, Wecklein: tw Schneidewin. 502 déixa Hermann, which has 
been generally received: 6’ dvev L, A, and most mss., Ald.: y’ dvev T, Farn., Vat. 
(6p Hynrov). @5 bpyynrot 7’ dvev Hartung: ovd’ ipnyntav dvev Bergk.  xevédy 
is suggested by Wecklein. 503 tov rérov] rots Témros B, Vat. 504 xp’ 
jjotac L: the circumflex over 7 is in an erasure. The rst hand wrote xpi#orat, 
which the corrector wished to change into xp7 ’orat (as it is in A). The other 
MSS. vary only in the accents. ypfora: Hermann, Wunder, and most of the recent 
edd.: xpi ’orae Dindorf, Paley: xp% ’orat Campbell: xpfora: Blaydes. Elmsley 
conjectured ypy oréup’ épevpe (and also conjectured xph xevu’): Musgrave, xpi 
ordyy énippev: G. Burges (Append. to Zvoad. p. 180), ”’ a | xph, "orac: Blaydes, 
ww’ av | de xph w’, proposing also wa | xph vau’ épevpely. 505 rovxeOev] rov 


xelev L.—tdoous rovs’ MSS.: &cos 766’ Elmsley, objecting (though needlessly) to 


498 f. dpxeiv...rapy. The thought 
is: ‘I have trespassed on the grove of 
the Eumenides, and it might be doubted 
whether such deities would accept the 
atonement from any hand but my own. 
Nay, I believe that they regard the 7- 
tention rather than the outward details. If 
my deputy approaches the shrine zz a loyal 
spirit, the offering will be accepted—yes, 
would be accepted, not on behalf of one 
man alone, but of many.’ Clemens Alex. 
Strom. 5. 258, after quoting Isaiah i. 16, 
‘Wash you, make you clean,’ cites verses 
ascribed (though wrongly) to Menander, 
among which are, few dé Abe did Tédous 
Sikacos wv, | wip Naparpds wy Tals xNapdow 
&s 7H Kapdla. Porphyry De Adsten. 2. 19 
quotes an inscription from a temple at 
Epidaurus, ayvov xph vnoto Guwdéos éevros 
lovra | @upevars ayveln 0 éorl ppoveiv 
Sova. Cp. the frequent sentiment that 
the poor man’s offering, if pious, is 
welcome (Eur. fr. 940, Hor. Carm. 3. 
23. 17, etc.). 

500 GAN év tdxe Tr. Bornemann’s 
rou for the MS. tu has been adopted by 
some of the best critics; but it seems 
scarcely appropriate here. For 7 cp. 
Ant. 1334 MéAdovTa, Tatra’ Tey TpoKeipe- 


vov TLXpH | mpdooey. 

502 Sixa. With y dvev the 7’ is in- 
tolerable, and L’s 8’ dvev points to a con- 
fusion between an original dixa and a 
gloss avev. 

503 Tedotoa, in its ceremonial sense: 
cp. O.7. 1448 6p0@s rv ye oGv reels 
Umep (perform the funeral rites). 

Tov TOTOV: BovAouwar dé pwabely ToOOTO— 
wa xpnoer me Epevpeiv tov Tomov. The 
position of the xpyvn (470) had not been 
indicated. 

504 xpyotat by crasis from xpy ora, 
xpH being a subst., ‘need.’ This is the 
view of H. L. Ahrens. If it can hardly 
be considered certain, it is at least 
highly probable; and therefore I do not 
now place in the text (as in the rst 
ed.) my conjecture xpryoe, a fut. of xp7 
which occurs in Her. 7. 8 ravra riva, yuéw 
xpyoe mapetvar, and Plat. Lege. 8098 
mota Kal Tiva peraxerplfecbar xphoo. Tpé- 
mov (v.2. xpnoe). See Appendix.—rotto, 
resuming the object (rév rémov), with em- 
phasis: Zr. 457n. 

505 ddoous, gen. after Td éxetOev, as 
after 76 (or ra) én’ éxelva, Ta éml Odrepa, 
Ta mpos Boppay, etc. 


OTp. a. 
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a , 
ondvw TW toxns, EoT EmoLKos, Os Ppacet. 
A 4 ~) ) > 
IS. ywpoy av és 768+ Avtuydvy, od 8 evOade 
lal la) ‘ 
dv\acoe Tarépa Tévde* Tols TEKOVTL ‘yap 


29> > A § a , , ¥ 
ovo €l TOVEL TLS, €l TOVOUV BRUNE NY EXEW. 


509 


y / Le a3 
Sewdv pev 7d mddar Kelpevov Won KaKdv, @ Eeir’, 


515 


XQ. 
eTEyElpew* 
2duas 0 epayar mudécbar 
OI. 37 TovTO; 
XO. 47Gs detkatas dadpov paveioas 
5adynddvos, & Evvéatas. 
Ol. 6p mpos Eevias avoiEys 
774s aas a wémovl dva.o7. 
XO. 876 Tor TOAD Kal pndapa yyov 
9ypycw, Few, dpFsv akovom aKovoa. 
OTe0 @[LOL. 


XO. ll orépfov, txerevo. 
OI. 12 ped dev. 


XO. 13 weifov: Kaya yap doov od mpooxp7 les. 


rovd’ in that place of the verse. R has ddgos, with gl. xara 76. 
have 7 (corrected from jv in L); but A and R have tcxes. 
have ei, and nearly all mwove?: but L and Ricc. 77 mov# (sic). 


éyelpew L. 


520 


505f. Ali Mss. 
609 All Mss. 
§11 én’ 


In the last syllable the e. is somewhat thick and dark, but it seems 
doubtful whether the ew has been made from at. 


512 épaua] In L a later 


hand added the final 1, or made it clearer.—Mekler conjectures wpa me, on account 


of the metre of the antistrophe, y. 523. 


-ag: though in v. 513 the rst hand wrote rac.,.ddépov. 


506 éro.kos, here, ‘one who dwells 
close to’ the grove,—hardly, oz the x&pos 
ov« olknrés (39); though the guardians of 
sacred d\oy sometimes dwelt within them, 
as Maron in Apollo’s grove (Od. 9. 200), 
and the priest in Athena Kranaa’s grove 
at Elatea (Paus. 10. 34. 7). Elsewhere 
érovkos usu.=‘immigrant’: so Z/, 189 
(as=‘alien’), In Aesch. P. V. 410 éra- 
xov... | "Aclas 50s means the Greek set- 
tlers in Asia. 

507 *Avr., od 8: El, 150 NidBa, oe 
& eywrye vénw Oeov. Cp. 1459. 

509 008’ el rove? Tis, det=el kal 1. 7., 
ov det. When A and nearly all other mss. 
have trovet, L’s rovy (sic) surely does not 
warrant movj. Cp. on 1443. 

510—548 A xoyupuds, which divides 
the first émeiddvov into two parts (254— 
509, 549—667). For the metres, see Me- 
trical Analysis. (1) 1st strophe, 510—520 


514 ddyndévos] L has -o¢ made from 
Contrariwise B, T and 


=1st antistrophe, 521—532. (2) 2nd 
strophe, 533—541=2nd antistrophe, 542 
S559: 

510 kelwevoy,..émeyelpew. Eur. £7. 
41 ebdovr’ dy é&ryepe Tov | Ayauéuvovos | 
dévov, he would have aroused the slum- 
bering memory of Agamemnon’s murder. 
Plato Phileb. 15 wh Kwely Kakdv ev xkel- 
Hevoy (‘ Let sleeping dogs lie’). 

512 Mekler’s dpa pe (for epapar) 
would give a closer correspondence be- 
tween Ss apa and antistrophe: see on 523. 

513 tl rotro; ‘What means this?’ 
Cp. 46 rb & éort rodro; He is startled 
and disquieted. He shrinks from all 
cross-questioning on the past, as from a 
torture (cp. 210). We lose this dramatic 
touch if we construe ri rofro (pacar rubé- 
cOat) as a calm query,—‘ What is this 
that thou wouldst learn?’ 

514 tds: for the gen. (‘concerning’), 


5 
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hast need of aught, there is a guardian of the place, who will 
direct thee. 

Is. So to my task :—but thou, Antigone, watch our father 
here. In parents’ cause, if toil there be, we must not reck of 
toil. [xet. 


Cu. Dread is it, stranger, to arouse the old grief that hath Kommos. 
so long been laid to rest: and yet I yearn to hear...... ei 
OE. What now?...... ae 
CH. —of that grievous anguish, found cureless, wherewith 
thou hast wrestled. 
OE. By thy kindness for a guest, bare not the shame that 
I have suffered ! 
CH. Seeing, in sooth, that the tale is wide-spread, and in 
no wise wanes, I am fain, friend, to hear it aright. 


OE. Woe is me! 
CH. Be content, I pray thee! 
Oz. Alas, alas | 


CH. Grant my wish, as I have granted thine in its fulness, 


others have rds.. dd\yqdévos. No MS. seems to have dmépous in v. 513, or als here. 
515 éevelaco L, with ¢ written over ef. 516 tac cao’ mérovl épy’ dvad} L. 
The other mss. vary from L only in the accent rés ods. (A has rémov@a epya 
avad7y.) Reisig first gave ras o@s a mémov@’ dvad7. Hermann wrote rds cas’ 
a mérové’, dvadn. Reisig is followed by Blaydes and Campbell (the latter ascribing 
the reading to Herm.). Martin proposed mémov’ épy’ dvadq: then Bothe, mézov, 
épy davadq, which Herm. rightly censured, but which many edd. have received. 
épy’ dvavéa Nauck. 517 pndaya L: pndauds T (with & written above), Farn.: 
the other Mss. have undaud or -de: pndaua Brunck. 518 & mss.: él’ 
Reisig, Elms., and many recent edd., following Hermann, who afterwards pre- 
ferred é&’. The metre requires et’ (cp. v. 530, and Metr. Anal. p. Ixviii). 
519 @uor Hermann: & wor L and most Mss.: ld poe mor (sic) R.—oréptov] orépyw 


o@ Blaydes, crépéov o’ Bergk, Gleditsch (with watdes in v. 532). 


cp. on 355. amdpov daveloas: because 
the horror of the discovery consisted in 
relationships which could not be changed : 
0.7. 1184f. pis 7 ad’ dv od xphv, Evy 
ois 7’ | od xphv duty, ots Té wy odK edeL 
KTavoV. 

515 4g tvvéorras, with which you were 
brought into conflict,—with which you 
became involved: Her. 9. 89 Aymug ov- 
otdvras Kal kaudrw. Thuc. 4. 55 fuv- 
EOTOTES...VAUTIK® AY OVL. 

516 Tas ods ad wérov0’. The objec- 
tion to pointing at ods and understand- 
ing éort with dvat8H (as Herm. proposed) 
is that dvolEys requires an object. We 
should then have to understand déd\yyddva. 
The conject. tds ods, wémov, py dvardy 
has found undeserved favour. The address 
wéov occurs about 18 times in Homer and 
the hymns, and always marks familiarity: 


there is a touch of household intimacy in 
it, as when Polyphemus says to his ram, 
Kpié mémov (Od. 9. 447). It is absurdly 
out of place here (cp. 521 & &évor, 530 & 
feiv’): & pldrare, at 465, is different. 
épy’ was inserted in the MSs. to explain 
that dva.87 referred to his own acts. 

517 710 TOAD kal pydapd Anyov dkov- 
ope Xpilo dkodcoar dp0dy (predic.): mod, 
on 305. pnSapa (neut.,;plur. adv.) with 
causal force, being such as does not cease. 
Aynyov, of rumour: O. 7. 731 mvdaTo yap 
ratr’, ovdé mw Ayjkavr’ exer. dkovoepa, 
anything heard, sometimes (unlike dxpd- 
aja) in a bad sense, Arist. Pol. 7. 17 dze- 
Aatvew dd Tov akovopdrwv Kal Tay dpa- 
parov avehevbeplas. 

519 otéptov, be patient of my request, 
yield to it: cp. 7. 

520 kayo (for kal cp. 53) yap (melGo- 
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2 > ™ a ¥ > a ey 4 
dvr. OL, *ajveyn’ odv KakdtaT’, & Eévor, *NveyK acKav per, 
Oeds torte, 


2TovTwy 8 avlaiperov ovo. 


XO. 3aAN és TL; 
an A » 
Ol. 4kaxd p edbvd Todis oddev Lp 525 
Sydpwv evednoe ara. 
XO. 67 patpddev, as akovo, 
7, fe > 5 4 
7 Ovo dvupa EKTP ETAT ; 
OI. s@pot, Odvatos pev Tad’ axovew, 


9@ ew: abtar de Sv && Euov pev 
XO. 10 ras dys; 
OI. u aide, S00 8 ara 
XO. 20 Zev. 


goo 


622 dveyxov kaxétar’, @ vor, HveyKov axwy mév, Oeds torw MSS. The conjecture 
Gveyk’ obv, for Hveyxov, is due to R. Whitelaw (note to his Translation, p. 432): the 
same had occurred independently to me also. #veyx’ déxwv uév Martin, Bergk: #veyKov 
éxav pév Bothe (not Hermann, to whom Campbell ascribes it). qveykov, éxdy 8 of 
Blaydes. #veyxov dkpay wév Hartung. Nauck suggests that dxwy might be kept, 
if in v. 510 we omitted the words #69 xaxév, and here the second #veyxov, and wer: 
but the remedy would be a strong one. Wecklein proposed qveyxov dvdyxy.— 
icrw MSS.: totwp Campb. 523 rovTwy & avfalperov] G. Wolff conject. rovrwy 
6 axd@aprov, on account of the metre of v. 512 (duws & &pauce mvdécPar): Hermann, 
Tovrwy amddxnros ovdév (reading éxwy mév in 522, and referring ovdéy to it). 

524 d\n és rl;] Wecklein conject. a\N ws 71; 525 xaxd (« added by the 
corrector) meév etvde médo ovdév VSpio (with gl. eldvia written above) L: and so 


pat ool), for I comply with thee as to all quires~—(cp. 510). With Bothe’s éxdy 


that thou cravest (by allowing him to 
await the coming of Theseus, and by in- 
structing him in the rites of the grove: 
cp. 465). 

522 I read wveyw’ otv Kakérar’,... 
aveyx dékwv. iveyKov was, indeed, the 
ordinary form of the aor. in the older 
Attic, as inscriptions show, in which 
qveyka occurs first about 360 B.c. (Meis- 
terhans, p. 88); but jveyxa is proved by 
metre in #/, 13 and Eur. om 38. ody 
is suitable, when he is reluctantly pro- 
ceeding to unfold his story in answer to 
their pressing demand. yveyk’ empha- 
sises his ruling thought, his great plea— 
that he has been a sufferer, not a doer 
(267). Kakétat’, the misery of his two 
involuntary crimes. 7veyKov ... #veyK’ 
might possibly stand, but would be harsh. 
There is nothing to offend in déxwy pev... 
rovrwy 8é, meaning—' The agent was not 
free—the ac/s were not voluntary.’ 

In the Ms. reading, 7veyxov—iveyKov 
dkov pév, dkwv is wrong, since metre re- 


the sense would be:—‘I have endured 
misery through acts which were my own, 
indeed: but not one of them was done 
knowingly.’ The objections to this are 
insuperable. (1) 86s torw must clearly 
have been preceded by the mention of 
some point to which he could appeal 
in an extenuation of his deed,—not by 
an admission, such as ékwy expresses. 
(2) jveyxov éxdv, in the supposed sense, 
is utterly at variance with the language 
and the whole tone of the play. Cp. 239 
Epywy | dxdvtav: 964 jveykov dkwv: 977 
mos av Tb 7 Gkov mpaym’ av elkérws 
wéyous; he asks, speaking of his own 
deeds. 

It would be a subtlety foreign to: 
Sophocles to make Oedipus say that 
he had acted éxay when he did wot 
act ppovay (271), eldés (273), Evmels 
(976). Zl. 4. 43 Kal yap éy& co ddxa 
éxwy déxovTl ye Ouud is irrelevant:— 
Zeus there says to Hera ‘I have given 
thee this (thy pleasure touching Troy) of 
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Or. I have suffered misery, strangers,—suffered it through rst anti- 
unwitting deeds, and of those acts—be Heaven my witness !— strophe. 
no part was of mine own choice. 

Cu. But in what regard? 

OE. By an evil wedlock, Thebes bound me, all unknowing, 
to the bride that was my curse...... 

Cu. Can it be, as I hear, that thou madest thy mother the 
partner of thy bed, for its infamy ? 

OE. Woe is me! Cruel as death, strangers, are these words 
in mine ears ;—but those maidens, begotten of me— 


Cu. What wilt thou say ?— 
OE. two daughters—two curses— 
orm © Zeus! 


the rest, except that L? has w’ for név. Mudge’s emendation of vépis to tépw has 
been generally received. (The corrector of Vat. seems to indicate the same con- 
jecture, by a mark over the o of tépic.)—For pw’ edvai Martin conject. wolpa: for 
kakg mw’ edvét, Hartung dkovr’ etvd, Reisig xowds pw’ ebvis, Heimsoeth xaxas (or 
aloxpas) w etvas, Gleditsch kakxady p’ edvay. 527 wnrpidev MSS. 528 é- 
m\jow MSS. (with cay written over cw in T, Farn.: érAnoay B, Vat.), Reisig, Elms., 
Dind., Herm., Wunder, etc.: érAyoas Brunck: ér\noo Lachmann, Bergk: érd\nvro 
(2.2. of moNtrat éréNacdy cor Ta Aéxtpa) Hartung: émdow Nauck, and so Wecklein. 
érdns; &. Blaydes.—Gleditsch, adopting émrdow, further changes )ékrp’ to rékv’. 
530 yuo wey] The wey was added by Elmsley for the sake of metrical agreement 
with v. 518 (aKxovoa). 532 matde Elms., and so most recent edd.: matdes MSS., 
Blaydes.—dra] dra L, dra L*, T, etc.: drat B, R, Vat: dra yp. drac A: Grae 


my free wzil’ (since neither god nor man 
could compel Zeus), ‘yet against mine own 
wish.’ 

523 avdalperov. Heinrich Schmidt 
keeps this reading (Compositionslehre 
lxxx), which is not metrically irreconcile- 
able with 512 duws & epayar mubécbae 
(see Metrical Analysis), It is possible, 
indeed, that a’@alperoy is, as Hermann 
thought, corrupt: but no probable cor- 
rection of it has been suggested. We 
cannot regard as such é@eAnréy (not 
found), é0e\nudv (used in masc. by Hes.), 
or €0é\nuwov (used in masc. by Plut.): 
éxov Epyov: or mpddndov. Note, on the 
other hand, O. Z. 1231 avOaiperou (m7- 
povat). 

525 f. Kakg@ evva, instr. dat., rather 
than dat. in appos. with dtq. ydpwv 
dra, ruin coming from a marriage, like 
doxyots NOywv, suspicion resting on mere 
assertions, O. 7. 681. 

5274. 7 patpdbev...emdrjow; Didst 
thou fill thy bed with a mother, Svco0- 
vupa (prolept.) so as to make it infamous? 
(I should not take parpddey with dvocdv. 
only, ‘infamous froma mother.’) patpdbev 
is substituted for warpds by a kind of eu- 


first 


phemism : that was the quarter from which 
the bride was taken. Cp. Aesch. Zed. 
840 oS dretrev | marpidey edxrala paris 
(the curse of Oed. on his children). The 
aor. midd. érAnodunv is used by Hom., 
Her., etc., and (in comp, with év) by 
Attic writers: it seems needless then 
to write érdyoo (from epic aor. érAjunr) 
with Bergk. The notion of ‘filling’ 
is perh. tinged with that of ‘defiling’ (dva- 
miumddvat, dvdmrews). The tone of the 
passage is against rendering ‘satisfied,’ 
as if Néxrpa=éxrpwv ériOuplay. Nauck’s 
émdo-w rests on Hesychius I. 1316 érdow 
exrnow: Alaxvndos Ipwret carupux@. The 
aor. of mdouau ‘to acquire’ occurs else- 
where only in part. macdpevos (Theogn., 
Theocr., etc.). 

529 dkovew: cp. 141. 

530 ff. The constr. is atrav St é€ 
eu00 Sto pev maide, Sto 8 dra...dré- 
BrAacrov etc. é& uot, sprung from me: 
no partic. need be supplied, since the 
verb dréBd. follows: cp. 250 6 Te cot 
pirtov éx cé0ev (sc. éort). The cry with 
which the Chorus interrupts him (és 
oxs;) marks their perception (from his 
words airas dé etc.) that the 


otp. B. 


avr. PB’. 
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OI. 13 parpds Kowas dméBhactov adwos. 


333 


540 


XO. aati? cio’ ap amdoyovol TE Kal 

OI. 2xowai ye watpds adeddeat. 

XO. 3ié. OI. ia Sira pupiov y émortpodal Kaxar. 

XO. 4érabes OI. erafov ddracr yew. 

XO. 5épefas Ol. ovk epeEa. XO. ri ydp; OL. édeEdunv 
6 ddpov, 6 pHToT eyo TadaKdpd.os 
7 émapednoas Todeos e&eheoOa. 

XO. dvorave, ti yap; ov ddvov 

OI. 27t tovto; ti 8 eOddeus pabeiv; 

Blaydes. 534 cal 7’ ap’ eoly dabyovol Te kal L. 


ee ee) 


dp elolv Bi. atr’ ap’ eloly Vat. 
elo’ before, instead of after, dp’. 


cal 7’ ap elo’ etc. A: air’ 


The only correction required (I think) is to place 
(It will be noticed that A has elo’, not eictv.) 


Hermann, suspecting cal, conjectured atrat yap dmbyovo: teal (so Dindorf: Weck- 


lein, atra...re Kal). 


te kal, and so Blaydes. 635 f. 


kowal] éuwal Wecklein. 


Nauck formerly read dp’ eloly daéyovor teal; but afterwards, 
with Bothe, cal rap’ améyovol 7’ eicl Kal. 


Reisig and Bergk: cat rap’ to’ aardbyovot 
L gives v. 535, as 


well as v. 534, to the Chorus, and then marks the persons thus:—OI. id, X. iv 


Onra. 


children of ¢hat marriage were before 
them. atrat...matSe: cp. Plut. Laches 
p- 187 A avrol ebperal yeyovdre, 

5833 Poetical Greek idiom would join 
kowvas with &dtvos rather than with pa- 
tpds. Cp. Aesch. Lum. 325 marpwov 
ayviopa Kvpiov ddvov: Ant. 793 velkos 
avipav Edvamov. Kowas=which bore 
me also. 

534 f. cal 1’ elo’ dp. The Chorus 
have known all along that Oed. had mar- 
ried Iocasta, and also that he was the 
father of the girls (cp. 170, 322); but they 
are supposed to learn now for the first 
time that Iocasta was their mother, In 
the earlier versions of the Oedipus-myth 
(as in the Odyssey) Iocasta bears no issue 
to Oed.; his children are borne by a 
second wife, Euryganeia. The Attic 
poets seem first to have changed this (see 
Introd. to O. 7. p. xv). The Chorus 
would say: ‘Thine, then, they are by a 
double tie, at once as children and...as 
sisters?’ but Oed. takes out of their mouths 
the second name which they shrink from 
uttering, and utters it himself with terri- 
ble emphasis. kowval, by the same mo- 
ther: cp. O. 7. 261n.: so Azz. 1 Kowdv 
atrddedpov...kKdpa. marpos with dded- 
deat only. 

636 id.—io Syta: cp. Z/. 842 HA. 
ged. XO, ped Sar’. ye after puptov 


OI. (corrected from X.) puplwy y émictpodal Kaxdv. 


X. (corrected from 


marks assent. émurrpodat refers to the 
revival of the pangs in his soul by this 
questioning. His troubles are likened to 
foemen who, when they seem to have 
been repulsed and to be vanishing in the 
distance, suddenly wheel about and renew 
their onset. Cp. 1044 datwy | dvdpdv 
émtotpopat, Philopoemen made his cay- 
alry d&e?s mpos Te Tas Kar’ ovNaMOY EmLoTpo- 
gas Kal mepiomacuods (wheeling sharply 
in troops) kal ras Ka0’ Urmov émicrpopas 
kal xkNlcecs (wheeling and changing direc- 
tion singly), Plut. PA. 7. 

537 ddaor éxevv, unforgettable (dread- 
ful) to endure: éyew epexeg.: see on 231. 
Trag. borrowed the word from the epic 
mévOos ddacroy (7. 24. 105), dAacrov 6dv- 
poua (Od. 14. 174): so Aesch. Pers. ggo 
(kaka) ddacra orvyrva mpdkaka. Cp. 1482. 
Wecklein’s dxetv (Od. 7. 211 dxéovTas 
éigvv) is perh. right: cp. Aesch. P.V. 143 
ppoupay &&prov dx7jow. 

538 ovx peta: cp. 267,521. Tl yap; 
‘Why, what else?’ if not épefa. Cp. 


2. 

540 f. Sapov. The rupavyls was 
Swpnrdv, otk alrnrév (O. ZT. 384),—the 
reward pressed on him by Thebes for 
worsting the Sphinx; and with the throne 
he received the hand of Iocasta. 

The Ms. émwpéAnoa, ‘I benefited,’ or 
‘succoured’ (cp. 441), cannot be right. 
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—sprang from the travail of the womb that bore me. 
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OE. 
Cu. These, then, are at once thine offspring, and 
OE. —yea, very sisters of their sire. 
CH. Oh, horror! 


sweep back upon my soul! 


CH. Thou hast suffered— 


bear.— 
CH. Thou hast sinned— 


OE. 


Or. Horror indeed—yea, horrors untold 


Or. Suffered woes dread to 


No wilful sin— 


CH. How?—Oer. A gift was given to me—O, broken- 
hearted that I am, would I had never won from Thebes that 


meed for having served her! 


CH. Wretch! 
OE. Wherefore this ? 


OL.) érades; 
agree with L as to the rest. 
in the manner which is now usual. 


mss. (as A, R), and by Ald., Brunck, Blaydes. 
conject. éxyelv: Blaydes, zxter alia, ayn. 


Mss.: 7ré\eos Hermann. 


How then?...thine hand shed blood ?... 
What wouldst thou learn ? 


Most other Mss. give i® dfra...émaGes wholly to the Chorus, but 
Martin, following Solger, first divided the parts 


536 wvpiwv y’) y is omitted by some 
537 éxev] Wecklein 
541 érwdéd\noa modews é&ehéodau 


Madvig proposes érw@elhnoa (Adv. Crit. 1. 222), reading 


vouw 6m (Mss. 6é) in the antistr., v. 548: and so Paley. Blaydes conjectures é« 


tacde mo\eos dpedov eehéo Oar. 
médeos e&eNéabat. 


Mekler, 6 w’ ovmo7’, éyw radakdpédzos, | érwpédyce 
Badham, érwopedjoas wodw e5oé’ éhéoOat. 


542 rl yap ov 


The sense required is pijrore wWperov 
é£eNéo Oat, ‘would that I had never won !’ 
cp. Ph. 969 prior’ wpedov durely | tiv 
TKdpov: Od. 11. 548 ws dh pt opedov 
vixav: where yj, though thus placed, 
belongs to the infinitives. See Appendix 
for the attempted explanations of éw- 
pédnoa, and for some proposed emenda- 
tions. 

I would read the partic. émaeArjoas 
(which the iambic metre allows), and take 
é€ehéoOar as the absol. infin. expressing 
a wish :—‘ and would that I had never re- 
ceived that choice gift from the city, for 
having served her.’ For this absol, in- 
fin., with the subject in the nominative, 
ep. Aesch. Cho. 363: HA. yd’ imo 
Tpwtas | relxeot POluevos, marep, | per’ 
dAdkwv dovpexuAre Nag | mapa Dkaydvdpov 
mopov rebdpOat, | mdpos & of Kravov- 
res vw otrws daufvat. Orestes had 
uttered the wish that Agamemnon had 
fallen in war at Troy: el yap dm’ IMw|... 
karnvaptaOns (345 ff.). Electra modifies 
it: ‘I would not have had thee to perish 
e’en beneath Troy’s walls, and to be 
buried by Scamander’s stream; would 
rather that the murderers (Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra) had: first been slain as 
they slew thee!’ Here the mss. have 
réOapac and dayfva. On the latter the 


schol. has Aelree ro dpedov, and on the 
former Nelaee 7d Wedes, thus indicating 
the certain correction of H. L. Ahrens, 
TreOagpbat. Cp. also Od. 24. 376 al yap, 
Zed re madrep Kat’ A@nvatn Kal “ArodXoyr, | 
olos Niptxov etdov,... | rotos ev Tor xOfos 
év jueréporot Sdmorow, | Tevxe’ Exwv wWuot- 
ow, épectdmevac Kal auvverp, | ‘ Ah, 
would to father Zeus,...that, such as I 
was when I took Nericus,...in such might, 
and with armour on my shoulders, / had 
stood by thee, and had been aiding thee, 
yesterday in our house!’ A criticism by 
Wecklein is discussed in the Appendix. 

éEeAéo Pat, ironical as if the bride were a 
yépas éEalperov. The ac?. aor. is used of 
the army choosing a prize (out of the booty) 
for a chief, 77. 16. 56 kodpny ny dpa moe yé- 
pas ¢&eXov vies’ Axaidv: the mdd. aor., of 
the victor choosing his own prize, as 77. 
244 TavTas... | é€el\e’ abrq@ xrfua. Here 
modeos é&ehéobar is not ‘to choose for 
myself ow of the city,’ but ‘to receive as 
a choice gift from the city.’ 

542 ti yap; ‘how then ?’—marking 
the transition from the topic of the mar- 
riage to that of the parricide. (Cp. Quzd 
vero?) Others refer the words merely to 
Svorave, z.c. ‘for what else art thou?’ 
This seems tame. Cp. 538. 


and 
strophe. 


and anti- 
strophe. 
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XO. 

XO. 4 exaves 

XO. 457i TovTO; 
ppacw' 


cy Nias et ire > 
6kal yap “av, ovs éehovevo, 


/ + aN ié F 

8 marpos; OI. mama, Sevrépav emaioas, Em’ VOT VOTOD. 
» ¥” § , 

OI. exavov: ever 0€ pou 


545 


OI. wpos Sixas 7. XO. ti yap; OI. eyo 


*éw amddeoav" 


7 vdum dé Kabapds, aidpis és 760° HAOov. 


XO. Kat pry ava€ 68 juiv Aiyéws c ; 
| Onoeds Kar’ udnv ony ef “aordhn mapa. } 


yovos 


204 


@HSETS. 


hrAOV akovov & 0 Th VO 
To\hav akovwy Ev TE TH TAPOS PO 


c 


‘\ 
Tas alparnpas dupdtwv diapOopas 
5S a oh lal ae a 
éyvokd o, @ tat Aaiov, tavdv & ddots 
év tatad axovov paddov e€eriotapau. 


givov' L, the @ made from rm. 
of the Mss. 


547 dy, ods] So Mekler, for the ddXous 
(Vat. has ws written over ous.) 


Tyrwhitt’s dyvws is read by Brunck: 


Porson’s dvous (ap. Kidd p. 217) by Elms. and Nauck; Erfurdt’s dds, by Blaydes: 


Hermann’s dAovs, by Dind., Wecklein, and others. 
Kal yap) addovs.—épivevo’, eu’ amwdecav] So Mekler. 
kal dmddeca (as L, A), or épdvevoa kamwdeoa. 


Martin suggested polpa (for 
The mss. have épévevoa 
Bothe conj. cal wdeoa, which 


544 Sevtépay, sc. mAnyjv: Her. 3. 64 
Kaply...reTUpOar: Ant. 1307 Th mw’ ovK 
dvratay | érauév ris; Xen. An. 5. 8. 12 
dvéxparyov...ws ddlyas malcecev. vorov, 
accus. in apposition: of mental anguish, 
as O. T. 1061 as vorota’ éyw. 

545 f. exer 5é pot...mpos Slkas tT: 
but (the deed) has for me (dat. of interest) 
something from the quarter of justice; z.e. 
it has a quality which tends to place it on 
the side of justice, —to rank it among jus- 
tifiable deeds. Cp. O. Z. 1014 pds dixns 
ovdév rpéuwy (n.). The subj. to exe is 
70 &pyov, easily supplied from tkavov.— 
This is better than to take éxeu as impers. 
with mpos dikas as=€vdixws, Te being then 
ady.: ‘my case is in some sort just.’—rtl 
yap; sc. éxeu: ‘why, what justification 
has it?’ 

547 The MSs. give kal yap d\Aous 
épévevoa «.7.\. Hermann’s ddods (for 
aANovs) must mean either (1) ‘ caught,’ 
as in a net, by fate, or (2) ‘caught’ by 
Laius and his men, in the sense of, 
‘driven to fight for life.’ Neither sense 
is tolerable. Campbell suggests, ‘I mur- 
dered, and was convicted of the murder,’ 
saying that adods épdvevta=eddAwv povev- 
gas. This is as if one said in English, 
‘ Having been hanged, he did the murder.’ 
To dyvols the short & would be a grave 


objection: Soph. has the first a long 
thrice in dyvoia, twice in dyvoelv, once in 
dyvids (O. 7, 681), and short never: even 
in atroyvwros (Ant. 875) the o is long. 
Porson’s dvovs could hardly mean, ‘with- 
out understanding ’ merely in the sense of 
‘unwittingly.’ ‘The word means ‘silly,’ 
‘foolish’ (Ant. 281), and should here 
mean, ‘in folly,’ which is not an apt sense. 

And all these corrections, confined to 
dAdovs, leave a blot. After épdvevora, 
kal dAeoa is intolerably weak. Mekler’s 
kal ydp dv, ods ébovevo’, tv dirddecay 
brings out the point on which Oed. 
insists, and to which the words vou 
kaBapds (548) refer,—viz. that, in slaying, 
he was defending his own life. Cp. 2471. 
After he had returned the blow of Laius, 
the attendants set on him (see on O. 7. 
804—812). The change of épévevo’ ew 
arwderay into épdvevca kal dmwdreoa (or 
kdrd\eoa) would have been easy if é6- 
vevod m’ dar®eoa had once been written. 
In 42. 794 L has wore x’ wdlvew instead 
of wore w’ ddivew. Cp. Her. 1. 11 (Gyges 
was forced) } Tov Seomérea dmroAdivae 7 
avrov bm’ &\dwv amd\dvoOa, 

548 vopw...Kabapds, because he had 
been first struck by Laius, and was acting 
in self-defence. Plat. Legg. 869 € ddeh- 
gos 0 édv adedpdv Krewn &v ardonor 
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Cu. A father’s blood? 
wound on wound! 

CH. Slayer! OE. Aye, slayer—yet have I plea—Cu. What 
canst thou plead ?—OE. —a plea in justice...CH. What?... 

OE. Ye shall hear it; they whom I slew would have taken 
mine own life: stainless before the law, void of malice, have 
I come unto this pass! 


Cu. Lo, yonder cometh our prince, Theseus son of Aegeus, 
at thy voice, to do the part whereunto he was summoned. 
Enter THESEUS, on spectators’ right. 


TH. Hearing from many in time past concerning the cruel 
marring of thy sight, I have recognised thee, son of Laius; and 
now, through hearsay in this my coming,I have the fuller certainty. 
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Or. Oh! oh! a second stab— 


many edd. receive. 548 vouw] buws Mekler. 550 éd’ doradn 
Dindorf, for dmecrddn (Mss. and Ald.). In T ydp is written above, meaning 
that the writer took kar’ dudhy ohv dmrecrd\n as a parenthesis.—dzooranels 
Turnebus: 6s éord\n Hermann, Blaydes, 651 ey tre] & ve A. 
552 ras aluarnpds «.t.A. Nauck brackets this v. 653 raviy] ra viv L. 
554 dxotwy] drayréy is proposed by Wecklein. AeJcowy is read by Nauck and 


Blaydes (the latter conjecturing also épéy ce). 


If change were needed, ixdvwy 


paxns yevouévns 4 Tw TpbTy ToLovTY, 
duvvdmevos dpxovTa xeip@v mpéote- 
pov, Kabdmep modéusov amoxrelvas éorw 
kadapdos kal édy modlrns torirny woav- 
tws, 9 Evos Eévov, Rhadamanthus him- 
self was cited as the author of this rule 
(Apollod. 2. 4. 9). és 168’ 7AGov, to 
this plight: cp. on 273. 

549 kal pv introducing the new per- 
‘son; cp. 1249: so Ant. 526, 1180, 1257: 
Age D108, £223: £1. 78, 1422. 

550 dudrv, his message. Usu. of a 
divine or oracular voice (102), but see 
1351: Pind. fr. §3 dudal wedéwy ody avdocs: 
Eur. Wed. 174 midway 7’ avdabévrwy | ... 
éugdv (the words of the Chorus). éf 
aordAn=éml (rafra) ép’ d éorddyn (cp. 
274); ‘that by a small service he might 
win a great gain’ (72). 

551 ff The cxorés, who did not know 
the name of Oed., could describe the 
‘traces of wounds about the sightless eyes, 
and brought the mysterious message (72). 
Theseus then set out, surmising who it 
was. Meanwhile the zame of Oed. had 
become known at Colonus (222), and 
wayfarers who met Theseus raised his 
surmise into certain knowledge. Cp. on 
299 ff. & re, answered by taviv 6’. 
“The simplest statement would have been 
eyvwkd oe, akodwy éy Te TH Wapos Xpivy 
raviv re. Then, by repetition of the 
-partic., we get éyvwxa, dxovwy re év T. 1, 


Xp, akovwy te tavdv. And then, by in- 
sertion of a new verb, @yywkd ré ce, 
dkovwy €v T. 7. Xp., ekemlaorapuat Te dxovwy 
taviv. Cp. the insertion of qyeltrac in 
351, and n. 

553 étyvand o’, ‘I have recognised 
thee ’—explaining how he is able to greet 
him by name: not merely, ‘I recognise 
thee.’ ¢yvoKa is used (1) with a dis- 
tinctly perfect sense: Lys. or. 17 § 6 
Tavra...mporepov éyvwKare huérepa elvas: 
Dem. or. 3 § 10 8rt...de¢ BonOetv,..mdvres 
éyvw«apev. (2) More like a present, yet 
always with a certain emphasis, ‘/ have 
come to know’: Ar. Lg. 871 éyvwKxas ody 
djr’ avrov olds éorw ; ‘have you found 
out what sort of man he is?’ Her. 1. 207 
el 5° éyvwkas Ort dvOpwros ets (if you have 
realised that you are a mortal): Plat. 
Rep. 366 C ikavas...éyvwxev bre dpiorov 
dtxavocvvy (he has thoroughly apprehend- 
ed). So Pind. P. 4. 287, Aesch. P. V. 51. 
6Sots, the coming of Theseus from Athens 
(Campb. understands the coming of Oed. 
to Attica): the plur. of one journey, as Az. 
226 ddo%s KukAov éuauroy els dvacrpopiy, 
and so Z/. 68: otherwise below, 1397. 

554 dkovwv, after the same word in 
551, is awkward. The ydp in 555 might 
also suggest that the partic. here referred 
to the evidence of his own eyes, not to 
further hearsay by the way. Aeicowr is 
intrinsically the best substitute that has 
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oKeun TE yap cE Kai To SvoTHVoY Kdpa 
lal A io , 
Sydodrov nuw ov? os el, Kat o oiKTioas 
y.! 
Odo "mepéoOar, Sdiopop’ Oidtzov, Tiva 


‘ > lal > »¥ 
Toews ETETTNS TPOTTpOTHVY Emov T EXwD, 
, 
autos TE XN Ov) SVTMOpOS TapacTaris. 
ie > 


diSacKe: Sewhnyv yap Tw av mpakéw TvyXoLS 


NéEas drolas e€adiotaipny eyo: 

ds 010d y avdTds ws eradevOnv E€vos, 
aotep aU, xas els mhetor avynp ent Eévys 
HO joa KwovvedpaT EV TOMO Kapa: 


wate E€vov y av ovde” ov, waTEep ad viv, 


would be nearer to the mss, (cp. 576). 


565 


557 ’repécOar Reisig, Elms., and 


most edd.: ze épecOar L (re épéodac rst hand), ré (rt A) &pec@ac most Mss., and 
Ald.: © @ec@ac T, B, etc., Turnebus, Brunck.—Oldtrov Mss.: Oldlrovs Elmsley. 


Cp. n. on 461. 
seems). 


561 6rolac’ o’ L, the second o’ from a later hand (as it 
In ééaguoraluny the letters ~ and 7 have been retouched by the corrector 


(S). 562 wo oldd y’ ad’roo L (with a mark x in the left marg.), and so the 


other Mss. 


The change (Dindorf’s) of ws to 5s avoids the extreme awkwardness 


been proposed: but it has no palaeogra- 
phic probability. I had thought of ixd- 
yw (cp. 576). Doubtless it is possible 
that dkovwy was not a corruption of a 
similar form, but merely an inadvertent 
repetition from 551. 

For dxovwy it may be pleaded that the 
sense is at least quite intelligible, and 
that ancient writers, even the most artistic, 
were less careful than moderns in avoid- 
ing such repetitions of single words. Cp. 
631 éxBddot, 636 exBadrG: 638, 640 Hv: 
966, 969 émel: 1000, 1003 Kady, 1004 
KaN@s: 1123, 1129: 1451, 1459: 1487 f.: 
O. T. 517 pépov, 519 pépovTi, 520 héper: 
ib. 1246, 1278 duod: Ant. 73, 76 kel- 
couat: Az, 1201, 1204 (répyur). 

555 oKevy: cp. 1597 elr’ \vce duc- 
mwvets orod\ds. ‘The misery of his aspect 
impresses Creon (747), as it had im- 
pressed the Chorus (150). His garé, 
then, can hardly have announced a prince, 
though it may have indicated a Theban. 
Probably the reference is simply to the 
tale of long and destitute wanderings 
which his wretched apparel told (cp. 3 ff.). 
S8vernvoy, as showing how he had blinded 
himself: cp. 286. 

556 dv0’ ds el, z.¢. Oldirous. Cp. O. 7. 
1036 davoudcOns...6s ef (Oedipus). Od. 
24. 159 ovdé Tis Huelwy SUvaTo yydvar TOY 
éévra, ‘and not one of us could tell that 
he was the man’ (Odysseus). 


557 ’mepéo8ar aor. (used by Thuc., 
Plat., etc.) ; the fut. érepjooua was also 
Attic ; but the Attic pres. was érepwrdw, 
érelpoua being only Ionic. 

558 éméorns, hast presented thyself. 
Plat. Symp. 212 D émiorjvat él Tas Odpas. 
Esp. of a sudden and unlooked-for ap- 
pearance before a place (as in war): 
Isocr. or. 9 § 58 uucxpod dey Eabev adrov 
érl 7d Bacidecov emiords. aWddews...€400 
v’, obj. gen.: tl mpoorpérwy mbdw éué Te 
(cp. on 49). 

560 f. dv... rixots...dbadiora(uny : 
‘strange would be the fortune which (=I 
cannot imagine wat fortune) you could 
succeed in mentioning, from which I 
would hold aloof’: another way of saying 
ovk av TUXOLS A. TOLAUT HY, Orolas eEagioTai- 
“nv. When the optat. with a stands in 
the antecedent clause (as dy réxo.s here), 
the optative wzthoud dy stands in the rela- 
tive clause: cp. //. 13. 343 mada Kev Opa- 
ouxdpb.os etn, | ds Tore ynOjoerev : he world 
be right bold of heart, who should then 
rejoice, Ar. Vub. 1250 ok dv amodolny 
v8 av dBordv ovbdevi, | Garis KaddoeLe Kcp- 
dorov tiv Kapddrnv. Such a relative 
clause is equivalent to a protasis with ei 
and optat.: as here to ef alrfs agucral- 
nv. Cp. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 
§ 62. 4. Caretully distinguish the opt. 
ov... WéEauyue at 1172, where see n. 


mpatw, ‘fortune,’ not ‘action.? The 
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For thy garb, and that hapless face, alike assure me of thy name; 
and in all compassion would I ask thee, ill-fated Oedipus, what 
is thy suit to Athens or to me that thou hast taken thy place 
here, thou and the hapless maiden at thy side. Declare it; dire 
indeed must be the fortune told by thee, from which I should 
stand aloof; who know that I myself also was reared in exile, like 
to thine, and in strange lands wrestled with perils to my life, as 


no man beside. 


of ws, as ‘since’, followed by ws, ‘that’. 


read kavros. 


563 xs efs Dobree: xwWoris Mss. 


Never, then, would I turn aside from a stranger, 


such as thou art now, 


For y’ avrés Doederlein and Dindorf 
The corruption may have 


arisen from the fact that the contraction for e« has some general likeness to that 


for or. xr. Vauvilliers, Elmsley. 


565 tévov vy’ day Vauvilliers: Eévoy yap 


Mss.—ovdév’ A, R, V%, Ald.: ovdév. L, with most mss. 


sing. mpaés in Soph. usu. means ‘for- 
tune,’ Az. 790, 7r. 152, 294: while the 
sense of ‘action’ usu. belongs to the plur. 
mpdées, as below, 938, O. 7. 895, Ant. 
435. There is only one Sophoclean ex- 
ception each way: in Zr. 879 mpaiis= 
‘mode of doing,’ and in Ant. 1305 mpd- 
fers=‘fortunes.’ Cp. Aesch. P. V. 695 
mépptk’ éo.dodca mpaiw "lots. Her. 3. 65 
dmék\ae THY EwuTod mpnew. 

562 tévos. Aethra, the mother of The- 
seus, was daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Troezen, where Theseus was brought up, 
in ignorance that his father was Aegeus, 
king of Athens. On arriving at man- 
hood, he received from his mother the 
tokens of his birth (ctuBora, yywplopara) 
—the sword and sandals left at Troezen 
by Aegeus—and set out for Attica. There 
he slew the sons of his uncle Pallas, who 
were plotting against his father, and was 
acknowledged by Aegeus as his heir (Plut. 
Thes. 4—13). 

563f. Kal ds 70Anca mAciora els 
dvip. With meloros the strengthening 
els or efs dvnp is esp. freq.: 77. 460 mhel- 
otras dvnp eis: Eur. Her. 8 mrelotwy pe- 
tésxov eis avip: Xen. Cyr. 8. 2. 15 On- 
caupods...mdelorous évi dvdpt: Thuc. 8. 40 
pad ye TONeL...TWAETOL. Cp. O. 7. 1380 n. 
With the Ms. xs tts the ws before éra- 
devOnv must be repeated before 70Anoa, 
the constr. being, kal (ws) 7OAqoa, ws 
avip tis wrelora HOAnce. This has been 
compared with Xen. Azad. 1. 3. 15 apxe- 
cba émicrapma ws Tis Kal Gddos wadduoT’ 
avOpwrwv (where some would omit the 
last two words),—a passage not properly 
similar: and here dyrjp becomes very 
weak. Elmsley, adopting x@#tt, took 


[.SP TL 


dvjpas=els dvyp, quoting [Eur.] Rhes. 500 
kal mretora xwpayv HVS’ avyp KabuvBpicas 
(where, for cat, read eis with Hermann): 
and Eur. Hec. 310 davav trép ys‘ ENd- 
dos KaA\or’ avjp, where we should perh. 
read xdddNor’ avinp els EAAAddos Oavav 
Urrep. 

ém\ Eévys: 184. 

564 KwSvvevpar’ (acc. of cognate 
notion), his encounters, on his way over- 
land from Troezen to Attica, with various 
foes,—the robbers Periphetes, Sinis, Sci- 
ron, Procrustes,—the sow of Crommyon, 
—etc.; his slaying of the Minotaur in 
Crete ;—-his fighting on the side of the 
Lapithae against the Centaurs, etc. In 
all his a@\o. Theseus was depicted by the 
Attic legend as the champion of the op- 
pressed,—dducjowy ev ovddva, rods dé 
Umdpxovras Blas duvvovmevos (Plut. Zhes. 


, év TOPO Kdpq, at the risk of my own 
life, év denoting the stake: Eur. Cyc/. 
654 €v TH Kapl xuvduvedoouev: Plat. Lach. 
187 B un ovK ev TH Kapl byutv 6 klydvvos 
kwduvednra, adr’ év rots viéot. Cp. Od. 
2. 237 wap0éuevor kepadds, at the risk of 
their lives (as 3. 74 Wuxas mapOéuevor)s 
Ll. 9. 322 alev éunv puxnv mapaBaddépe- 
vos todeulfev. The irreg. dat. dpa 
from nom. kdépa again Ant. 1272, Z/. 445 
(v. 2. képa), fr. 141. 2: it occurs first in 
Theogn. ro18, the Homeric dat. being 
Kapnte or Kpartt. 

565£. £évov with tmextparolyny as 
well as wvvexowtew: cp. Plat. Phaed, 
108 B TH axdbaprov (puxnv)...dmas pevyet 
te kal UmekTpémetat. The notion is 
that of retiring (v7o-) out of the path to 
avoid meeting a person. Soph. has the 
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drrextpamoipny py ov owvera ple érel 
e€o.d avnp wr, Xare 77s és auptov 
ovdev mhéov po cou _pereotw Tpepas. 


Ol. 


Oncev, 70 oov yevvatov €v TMK P@ oy@ 
TmaphKev @oTe Bpaxe’ épol deta Gar paca. 


Kat yas omrotas 7 rOov, ELpyKOS KUpELS: 


etre a xpnse, X@ Aoyos Sioixer au. 


@H. rovr avTo vov 


Ol. 


> \ » 
ddowv I iKavo TOUMOY aOduov d€uas 


col Sapor, ov omrovdatov els oy: Ta de 


OH. motov de Képdos a€vois KEW pe 


57° 
ov yap Be os eipt, Kad OTOU TAT pos yeyos 
@oT eort pot TO ourdv ovdey GAO TAY 
idacy’, OTws av expddo. 575 
Kepdn Tap avTOv Kpelowov" n popon Kady. 
Epa ; 
580 


Ol; Xpove pd Bous av, OvX’ TM TapovTe Tov. 


@H. Trot yap 7 om mpoopopa Onhdcera ; 


OI. 


OT Qv 


Odve “ya Kat ov pov Ttadeds very. 


566 wu’ ob cuwexouifew o’ L, with an 7 erased after mw’, and «7 od written over p’ ov. 


Theo’ isin B, I, etc. 
pot Brunck, Dindorf, Blaydes: 


but not in A, R, L?, V%, 
Bpaxé éuot Hartung: Bpaxé’ &u’ 


570 Bpaxé éuol MSS.: Bpaxéa 


évdetoOar Ppacat 


is proposed by Wecklein; Bpaxé’ euol ppdcar mdpa by Hense; Bpaxéa pubetrba 


mpéme. by Nauck (formerly). 


act. with gen., 77. 549 T&v 0° bmexrpére 
16da,—ovvekowtey, to help in extricat- 
ing: Antiph. or. 5 § 93 70 cHua amends 
 Wuxh cwetérwoev. 

567 dvip=Ovyr6s: Ant. 768 ppovelrw 
petfov } Kar’ dvdp’ lov. Cp. 393- 

568 cot=7 col: Ant. 74 wrelwy xpb- 
vos | dv Set p’? dpéoxew rots éxel rw év- 
Odde: Thuc. 1. 85 t&eore & uty waddov 
érépwv. 

569 TO ody yevvaiov: shown in spar- 
ing Oed. the painful task of introducing 
himself and telling his story. 

570 mapKev (aor. of mrapinuc) closely 
with dore., gre bee ‘has graciously fer- 
mitted that there should be,’ etc. Cp. 
591: Al. 1482 adda poe mapes | Kav om- 
Kpov elrew: Ant. 1043 (008 ws) Odmrrew 
mapnow Kkeivov. (Vor, ‘has so passed the 
matter on,’ ‘so left it.’) For doe (cP: 
Her. 6. 5 ot yap érede robs Xious dare 
éwuT@ dofvar véas: and see on g70. wore 
éwol Seto Bar, so that there is need for me, 
Bpaxéa dpdoor, to say but little. Set- 
oat midd., impersonal,=detv, (It could 


572 Blaydes conjectures «ax for Kal: 


I should 


not be fass., with Bpaxéa for subject.) 
Bekker Anecd, p. 88. 21 Setrac* dvr rot 
det dmedOeiv we Setrar. The only ex- 
ample (so far as I know), besides our 
passage, is Plat. AZeno 79 C Setrar ofy ca 
wow... TAS avras épwrncews, And pre- 
sently : Hob Soxel cor wadw SetcOar ris 
avris épwricews; In the former place, 
while the best Mss. have de?rar, some 
have det. (I do not add SejcecGat, 2d. E, 
since that may be personal.) If, however, 
the text can be trusted, these are clear 
instances, for it would be very forced to 
supply 6 Néyos. In Her. 4. rr deduevoy 
(as if=déov) is plainly corrupt: Butt- 
mann’s déou Mévovras may be right. If 
we altered éwol to éyod, the subject to 
detoOat would be 7d odv yevvaiov. But 
then det7@a would mean ‘requests,’ rather 
than ‘requires,’ of me. 

For the dat. éuol with detc@ar (in- 
stead of éué as subj. to ¢pdca) cp. Eur. 
Hipp. 940 Oeotor mpocBarety xOovi Panny 
denoe yatav: and see on 721. Wecklein 
takes. éuol with rapijxev, permisit mihi, 
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or refuse to aid in his deliverance; for well know I that Iam a 
man, and that in the morrow my portion is no greater than thine. 

OE. Theseus, thy nobleness hath in brief words shown such 
grace that for me there is need to say but little. Thou hast 
rightly said who I am, from what sire I spring, from what land 
I have come; and so nought else remains for me but to speak 
ray desire,—and the tale is told. 

TH. Even so—speak that—I fain would hear. 


OE. I come to offer thee my woe-worn body as a gift,— 
not goodly to look upon; but the gains from it are better than 
beauty. 

TH. And what gain dost thou claim to have brought? 

OE. Hereafter thou shalt learn; not yet, I think. 

TH. At what time, then, will thy benefit be shown? 

Or. When I am dead, and thou hast given me burial. 


prefer ag’ olfas for émolas: but neither change is needed. 


574 duolyerac 


R, L?, and most recent edd.: duépyerac L, A (yp. dvolyerar, and so V%), and the 


other Mss.: Dind., Schneidewin, Campb. 
580 ov MSS.: mw Wecklein, with Schaefer. 


Brunck, Blaydes. 


575 viv] vw T, Turnebus, 


but the interposed dete forbids this. The 
conject. wou (for uot), ‘to say little zo 
thee,’ would be very weak. 

571 f£. Theseus has named Oecd. 
(557) and Laius (553), but not Thebes. 
A knowledge of the stranger’s coun- 
try was implied by the rest. Cp. on 205. 
yns could stand with 7\Gov (cp. O. 7: 
152 Ilv@avos Bas, Ph. 630 vews dyovra), 
but is more simply governed by azo. 

574 x Aédyos Stolxerar, and the state- 
ment is atan end. 6 Adyos is the explan- 
ation due from Oedipus after sending for 
Theseus. Cp. Eur. Supg/. 528 (Theseus 
to the Thebans) ef yap tt xal wemdv@ar’ 
’Apyelwv Uro, | TeOvaow, jutvacbe moreui- 
ous Kadas, | aloxpds 8 éxelvas, x7 ObKn 
Svoixerac: ze, if you have been wrong- 
ed, you have had satisfaction, ‘and ¢he 
cause ts closed.’ 8vépxerar (L) is certainly 
corrupt. It ought to mean, ‘the discus- 
sion is being carried through,’ rather 
than, ‘our conference draws to an end’ 
(as Campbell, comparing dueEeANAVOA 
mavra, duetEAAOov dic pakpov AOyou, which 
are not similar). And if 6 Adyos means 
‘our comerence,’ then Oedipus is assum- 
ing that his petition has only to be stated 
in order to be granted. 

575 ‘ott atrd marks eagerness: 
0. 7.545 OI. ...Bapiv a’ etipnk’ éuol. KP. 
TOUT avTo vOv jou TpwT’ dKoUTOP ws EPH. 


“at the grove. 


577£. td 8t| KépSy: cp. 263. Doe- 
derlein understands, ra 6¢ xépdn méaddov 
ayadd ori 7} Kady éorw 4 woppy. Schnei- 
dewin and Wecklein adopt this forced 
explanation, which is condemned both 
by rap’ avrod and by the absence of the 
art. with wopd7. 

580 Tov, z.¢. so far as Oed. can con- 
jecture the purpose of Apollo. He could 
not be sure that the close of his life 
would zmmediately follow on his arrival 
The promised sign of the 
end had not yet been given (94). 

581 Tolw, sc. xpdvy, asks with sur- 
prise for some further definition of the 
vague xpdvy udGos av. Theseus natu- 
rally assumes that the blessings are to 
come in the lifetime of Oedipus. And if 
not now, he asks, then in what contin- 
gency? The answer startles him. ampoo- 
dopa, offering, present. Theophrast. 
Char. XXX (=XXVI in my rst ed.) it is 
like the alexpoxepdjs, yamodvrés Tivos Tw 
pirov Kal éxd.douévou Puvyarépa mpd xpbvou 
Twos aTodnuHoal, wa wh réuWyn mpoopopay 
(a wedding-present). Cp. 1270. 8ndo- 
aera, pass.: see O. 7. 672 n. 

588 f. zc. ‘You ask for the last offices 
which piety can render: you do not ask 
me for protection during your lifetime.’ 
Through the oracle (389), of which The- 
seus knows nothing, a grave in Attica 


le 
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lal an X > a7 / 
OH. ra Nott’ aire? rod Biov, Ta 8 ev péow 
BN la y Ka } > >) SF ia) 
H AoTW loxELS NY OL OVOEVOS TEL. 
la) a) la 
Ol. évtaiOa yap pou Kea ovyKopilerat. 
“w > nw 
OH. ddX’ &v Bpayet 8 rHvde p’ eEauret ydpw. 
y c \ 9 
Ol. dpa ye piv: od opiKpds, ovx, ayov ode. 
OH. wéTepa Ta TOY THY Exyovar *kamov éyeus; 


585 


OI. xetvou Kopilew Keto’, *avak, ypylovoi pe. 
@H. adN ci Gédovra y’, odd€ cot hevyew Kaddv. 590 


588 76, doloO’ (from Noto.) airj. L: in marg., yp. T& Notd’ Gp’ alrm Blov (szc): Ta 
oie? air A: Ta doloO’ dp’ air F: ra dolod alrf (or air#) the rest. oteAos occurs 
in Soph. fr. 631, Eur. Helen. 1597. Td otcd’ dp’ is preferred by Doerderlein, 
Reisig, Elms., Campb. 584 yjotis toxe o’ Keck. 586 aN év Bpaxe? 
5] 67 is wanting in Vat. (which has éfairec). Hermann conject. add’ oy Bpaxetay. 
587 od] In L, ‘w" is written above by a hand of perh. the 12th cent., indicating 
ws puxpds, a reading found in L?.—odx] ov L, the right-hand stroke of v being 
nearly erased. The first hand wrote ovx dywv, and the x can still be traced. 


ody is also in F, R*, and the 2nd Juntine. 


Vat.: yap dyav B, T, Farn. 


had become the supreme concern of Oe- 
dipus. ta 8’ év péow is governed by Ay- 
otw toxes as=émriAavOdve (see on 223), 
no less than by zroe?. To make ra & év 
mw. an accus. of respect would suit the 
first verb, but not the second. 8v ovSe- 
vos moet, a solitary instance of this 
phrase (instead of ovdevds or map’ ovdéey 
mocicAa), perh. suggested by the use of 
the prep. in such phrases as dua puAakys 
&w 1, etc. 

585 éyrat0a ydp, ‘yes’ for there,— 
in that boon (év Tw OdmrecOar),—those 
other things (ra év péow) are brought 
together for me: z.é. if you promise that 
I shall eventually be buried in Attica, 
you cannot meanwhile allow me to be 
forcibly removed to the Theban frontier. 
He is thinking of protection against 
Creon’s imminent attempt (399).  avyko- 
ulfoua, to collect or store up for oneself, 
was, like ouyxouidy, esp. said of harvest- 
ing (Xen. Amad. 6. 6. 37), and that no- 
tion perhaps tinges the word here. 

586 & Bpaxet in sense=Bpaxelar: 
‘this grace which you ask of me lies in a 
small compass’ (of, ‘you ask me this 
favour in brief speech’). The adverbial 
év Bpaxet does not go with the verb, but 
is equiv. to a predicative adj. agreeing 
with xdpw. Such phrases imply the 
omission of the partic. dy: so 29 méhas 
yap dvipa rovd op&: Ph. 26 rovpyov ov 
uakpow Néyers (the task which you set is 


ovk ayav A, R, L?, V3, Ald.: é07’ dyav 


Though the Mss. now have ayav, ayav (which Elms. 
restored) is attested by the original odx in L. 


588 rv ody] cGy is wanting 


not distant): £7. 899 ws & éy yadjvy 
mdvr’ édepxounvy rorov. For Bpaxe? cp. 
293, Plat. Lege. 641 B Bpaxd Te...dpeNos. 

587 ye pv, however: Aesch. Ag. 
1378 7AOe, adv xpovm ye wjv. The only 
ground for dyay rather than dydv is the 
trace of x from the first hand in L: nei- 
ther reading is intrinsically better than the 
other. Cp. Z/. 1491 Adywv yap ov | viv 
éorw aydv, adda os Wuxis mépr. The 
word dydv is so far ambiguous that it 
does not necessarily mean a physical coz- 
zest, but can mean an zssve or crisés (Lat. 
discrimen, momentum). Plat. Rep. 608 B 
Méyas...6 dywv...7d xpnordy 7 KaKov ~yevé- 
aba. 

588 métepa. Oed. has said, ‘If you 
pledge yourself to keep me in Attica, a 
serious issue will be raised.’ Theseus :— 
‘Do you speak of the relations between 
your sons and me?’ You mean that they 
will contest my right to retain you? éy- 
yevOv (Hartung) may be right; but the 
MS. ékyovav is not condemned by the 
evident fact that Theseus does not yet 
know of the gwarre/ between the father 
and the sons (599). It is enough if he 
knows the sons to exist: they would 
represent the claim of the éyyeveis. kd- 
pot: the MS. 7 ’uod is certainly wrong. 
‘Theseus does not ask—‘ Will the issue be 
serious for your kinsmen, or for me?’ 
but, ‘In what quarter will the issue 
arise?’ Cp. 606 rdud kakeivwy, The 
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TH. Thou cravest life’s last boon; for all between thou 


hast no memory,—or no care. 

OF. Yea, for by that boon I reap all the rest. 

TH. Nay, then, this grace which thou cravest from me hath 
small compass. 

OE. Yet give heed ; this issue is no light one,—no, verily. 

TH. Meanest thou, as between thy sons and me? 

OF. King, they would fain convey me to Thebes. 

TH. But if to thy content, then for thee exile is not seemly. 


in L?.—ékydvwyv Mss.: éyyevGv Hartung, and so Nauck, Wecklein, Blaydes.— 
kayo0 Schneidewin (who proposed évvoéy for éxydywv), Wecklein: #’uod Mss. The 
change of x’ to 4’ would have been easy in L. 4 rod (é.e. rlvos) C. G. Eggert. 
589 kouifew] xareGeiv Nauck, Wecklein.—dvat, xpygover Kayser: dvaykdtouc. L, 
A, and most Mss.: avayxdcovor T, B, Vat., Farn.; Vauvilliers, Elms., Blaydes: dav- 
apmdcovo. F. G. Schmidt: éraétofo. Meineke.—pe MSS.: ce Hartung. 590 adn’ 
el Oédov7’ dv vy’ L, A, with most of the other mss., and Ald.: d@AN el bédovrd 
y L*, Elmsley: ad\’ ef Oédovev dv Vat., and so (omitting dv) Blaydes: dAn’ el 
bédow7’ dv B, T, Farn.: dd’ el Oédovrds y’ Reisig, Herm., Wunder, Paley: dd’ 


od Oehévtwv E. Goebel, and so (adding y’) Dindorf, Nauck, Wecklein. 


conject. 7 tod (=rivos) is tame: and 
Kapod has the advantage in clearness, by 
indicating the second party to the dydv. 
589 f£. Kayser’s dvat, xprlovcr (for 
dvaykafover) is exactly what the sense 
requires, and is fairly near to the MSs. 
reading, while the latter is (I think) cer- 
tainly corrupt. The verse must not be 
considered alone, but in close connection 
with 590, and with the whole context. 
It has been rendered :—(1) ‘ They are for 
compelling (my protectors) to convey me 
to Thebes.’ But the ellipse of twa before 
xout¢ew is intolerable. And the protectors 
could not be required to do more than 
surrender him. Therefore it is no cure 
to propose et o” (for Keto’) dvayxdoovat 
we. To read ce for we merely shifts the 
first difficulty, and leaves the second. 
(2) ‘They are for putting constraint on 
me, so as to carry (me) to Thebes.’ 
Such an epexegesis by the act. infin. is 
impossible here. Who could write avay- 
Kafer oe dyew éxeice, meaning, ‘he is forc- 
ing thee, so as to take (thee) thither’? 
(3) Koulgew has been. taken as=‘to re- 
turn,’ =xKoulferdar. This needs no com- 
ment. We want either: (1) instead of 
kopifew, a word= ‘to return’; but xated- 
Ge is very unlikely, and no other sub- 
stitute is obvious : or (2) instead of dvay- 
Kdfovor, a word = ‘they wish, seek.’ 
That the fault lies in dvayxdfovar is very 
strongly suggested by s90, where L has 
GAN ei OAov7’ av y’, evidently corrupted, 


by dittographia of y’, from 4X ef OédovTra 
7’, which L? has. This gives a clear and 
fitting sense, if in 589 we read dvag, 
Xprlovot pe. All the trouble, for the 
mss. and for the edd., has arisen from 
dvaykagovot. Hence (1) Goebel, &AN od 
GeXdvrwv, ‘but if they do not wish thee’ 
(pevyew) : (2) Reisig, GAN el B€dovTds y’, 
‘but what if it be not seemly for thee to 
shun them when willing (to receive thee) ?’ 
Both these are forced. Campbell sup- 
plies ef Bovdowro koulfev to explain 6é- 
Novra, keeping L’s Oé\ovr’ dy : but ay can 
stand with a partic. only when the latter 
is equiv. to an apodosis, as it is in 761. 
So far as the tense of avayxdfoucr is con- 
cerned, a change to the /zz¢. is no gain: 
it is the pres. of tendency or intention. 
But the whole mention of compulsion or 
violence is premature in 589. Oecd. leads 
very gently up to the disclosure of his 
sons’ unnatural conduct (599). 

590 ov8t gol: while ¢iey, on their 
part, call you home, for yow, on yours, 
exile is not desirable,—if, indeed, their 
offer is agreeable to you (z.¢. if you have 
no repugnance to Thebes). ov8é is here 
the negative counterpart of 8€ in apo- 
dosis: z.e.as we can say, et OédovTd oe 
éxeivor Katdyouct, col S& KaredOely Kahév, 
so also ov8é col devyew kaddv. The same 
resoluble quality of ovéé is seen in its use 
for dA’ ob (Zt. 24. 25). Cp. on 591. 
debyew=prvydd: eivat, rather than ‘to 
shun them.’ 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 
aA’ ove , 


/ 
oT avros 70edov, Taper av. 


OH. @ pape, Ovpos & ev Kakots ov Evppopor. 
Ol. orav pans pov, vouberet, Tavov Ss ea, 
OH. didacK: dvev yropns yap OU pe xp” heyew. 
OI. wémrovOa, Onoed, Sewa ™pos KaKous Kaka, 595 
OH. 7 THY mahaudy Evppopav yevous Epets ; 
Ol. ov ofr > mel Tas rovT) y ‘EdAjvev Opoet. 
@H; Tt yap TO petlov u] Kat avOpwrov vooets ; | 
Ol. ouTws Exel pour ys euns darn dmv 
Tpos TOV EwavTov omeppdrov: cor d€ pow 600 
maw Kareh ety pyro, ws TT poKTOVO. 
OH. TOS onta o ay weppaial’, wor oixey diya; 
OI. 70 Oetov avrovs eLavayKdcer orOpa. 
OH. Totov 7aGos Seiaavras €k ypnoTnpior ; 
Ol. ore op dvaryen 79€ ahyynvat xGovi. 605 
OH. Kal TOS yevour’ av Tape KAKELVOV TUuKpa ; 
Ol. @ pidrar’ Aly€éws Tat, pOvots ov yiyverat 
Oeoiot ynpas ovdé KatOaveiv ore, 
ta 8 adda ovyyet wav’ 6 TtayKpatys \ypdvos. 
pbiver per toxds yns, Pbiver d€ codpartos, 610 


591 67] do’ Nauck. 
(from maplecav?) L, F, R2% 
Stobaeus Vor. XX. 27. —tbuge 
Herwerden. 595 «xaxots] Kakw 
thinks that épe?s should be Aéyets. | 


ore A, with most Mss, (T has 7 written over ¢): maphecay 
592 @uuds 5°] Brunck omits 6’, with L? and 
] cvpdopos Stob. 7. c. 
Maehly. 


603 éLavayxdoe L, with most Mss.: é&- 


594 réyew] wéyew 
596 7 from 7 in L.—Nauck 


591 &\N ov’ presupposes his refusal, 
and justifies it: ‘Nay, wether did they 
consider my wishes.’ trapleoav, ‘concede,’ 
sc. €uol xareNOeiv, cp. 570: not éué els 
Thy wodw, ‘admit’ fin which sense usu. 
of allowing armies to enter territory, or 
the like: Eur. Szp/. 468 “Adpacrov és 
viv ryvde un maprévat). 

592 Ovpds 8’. dé sometimes corrects 
or objects : O. T. 379 (n.) Kpéwy 5€ coe 
wi ovdev (* Vay’). §vpdopov: the neut. 
as often in maxims, when the masc. or 
fem. subj. is viewed in its most general 
aspect : ~~ Or. 232 Svodpecrov ol vo- 
couvres: O. 2. 542 n, 

593 fine pov, heard (the matter) 
from me. Distinguish the gen. with éx- 
wa0w in 114, where seen. Cp. il. 889 
&kovoov os Mabovod feov | 7d Aourdv 7) ppo- 
vovoay 7) pibpay Aéyns. O. T. 545 pavdd- 
vew & éyw xaxos | ood. 

596 fvpdopay euphemistic (O. N% 


99 n.): cp. 369 THv wadae yévous POopdy. 
Here, as there, -yévous = ‘race,’ not ‘ birth.’ 
Theseus supposes Oed. to mean that the 
hereditary curse has fallen on him with 
especial weight. épeis, ‘ wed you men- 
tion,’ z.e. ‘do you allude to’: ep. Ph. 
439 ff. PI. dvatlov uev dwrds eEephoomar... 
NE. solov ye rovrov md\yv ’Odvecéws 
é€pets; PI. ov rodroy elioyv. 

598 peifov Hf kar’ dvOp., oravins quant 
pro mortalt: Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 24 Bedrt- 
ovos } Kat’ dvOpwrov vouobérov: Thuc. 7. 
75 pelfw 7 kata Sdxpua érewivOecav, If 
the woe to which he alludes is something 
greater than the calamity of his house, 
then it must be superhuman. voces: 
see On 544. 

601 Instead of otk ort pou KarenOely 
more, we have tore Mot KaTeOeiy purtrore, 
since ore wo.= ‘my doom is,’ fyula Ketral 
pot.—Cp. on 407. 

602 meapapetat (cp. on 44), summon 
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Ok. Nay, when / was willing, hey refused. 
TH. But, foolish man, temper in misfortune is not meet. 
Or. When thou hast heard my story, chide; till then, forbear. 
TH. Say on: I must not pronounce without knowledge. 
OE. I have suffered, Theseus, cruel wrong on wrong. 
TH. Wilt thou speak of the ancient trouble of thy race? 
OE. No, verily: that is noised throughout Hellas. 
TH. What, then, is thy grief that passeth the griefs of man? 
Or. Thus it is with me. From my country I have been 


driven by mine own offspring; and my doom is to return no 
more, as guilty of a father’s blood. 

TH. How, then, should they fetch thee to them, if ye must 
dwell apart? 


OE. The mouth of the god will constrain them. 
Tu. In fear of what woe foreshown ? 
OE. That they must be smitten in this land. 


Tu. And how should bitterness come between them and me? 
OE. Kind son of Aegeus, to the gods alone comes never 
old age or death, but all else is confounded by all-mastering 
time. Earth’s strength decays, and the strength of the body ; 


avayxage. A, R, V%, Ald., Elms., Blaydes. 604 delcayvras] A few MSS., 
as B, T, have deioavres, as though referring to mewwaiaé’ in 602. 6O8 Jeotcr 
yijpas A, R, Ald.: @eoic yipao L, R*, F (with ot written above): Oeots 7d yfjpas 
Bb, T, Vat., Farn.—ovde xarOavely MSS.: ovdé pi Oaveiy Philostratus Vit. Apoll. 


p- 353, Brunck, Hartung. 


610 Froehlich 
Coraes, Péiver wéev ts wuxy7js: Hartung, Pbiver wev loxds vob. 


proposes @Oiver puévos Wuxijs: 
Nauck would delete 


to themselves: Eur, Hec. 977 rl xphw 
éméupw tov éudv ék Siuwy moda; aor’ 
oiketv Slya, if zt 2s understood that you 
cannot live with them in Thebes. ote 
introduces the condition: Thuc. 1. 28 
éroiuot O€ elvar Kal Wore auporépous wévew 
Kara xwWpav, the Corcyreans said that they 
were also ready (to make an armistice) 
under the condition that each party should 
remain where they were. 

603 éfavaykdoe. There is no reason 
for changing fut. to pres. here. The 
oracle had been given (388), but its effect 
was tocome. Cp. 1179. 

605 $n, as if motov xpnouov axovoar- 
tas had preceded. Not with delcavras: 
verbs of fearing are sometimes followed 
by ws or éws with indic. (instead of uy 
with subj.), as in Z/. 1309; but by ore 
only as=‘because.’ tHSe...x8ovt, loca- 
tive dat., not instrum. (as schol. jd rav- 
Tns Ths x9oves). Oecd. interprets Ismene’s 
less explicit statement (411). 

606 Tapd Kakelvov=ra éud Kal (rd) 
éxelvwy: cp. 588: Zz. 1068: Eur. £/. 


301 TUxas Bapelas Tas éuds Kdod marpés: 
Phoen. 474 Tobudv re kai Tovd’. \ Poetry 
tolerated such omission of the second art. 
even when the subjects were sharply 
opposed: 2/7. 991: Aesch. Ag. 324 kal 
Tov addvTwv Kal Kparnodvrwy. Theseus 
cannot foresee any cause which should 
trouble the ancient amity between Athens 
and Thebes (619, 632). 

608 ynpas...karOavety: for the inf. 
without art, co-ordinated with another 
noun cp. //. 10. 173 é€ml Evpod lorara 
axujs | 4 wada Avypds GAePpos ’Axarols He 
Bidvac. 

609 ovyxei, confounds, ruins, effaces : 
Tr. 1229: Her. 7. 136 ovyxéar Ta rdvrw 
dvOpwrav vouiua: esp. fitting here, since 
applicable to breach of treaties, //. 4. 269 
ovv y Spx’ éxevay | TpGes. maykparrs, 
epithet of sleep in 4z. 675, and of fire in 
Ph. 986. Cp. Shaksp. Sonnets 63, 64 
‘With Time’s injurious hand crush’d and 
o’erworn’:...‘ by Time’sfell hand defaced.’ 

610 POlver pev...pOlver 8%, epanaphora, 
as 5, O. 7. 25 POivovoa pév... | POivovca 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


OvpoKer be mlOTLS, Braoraver 8 amoria, 
Kal TVEvLa TAVTOV oumoT our év avopacw 
pirous BeBnkev OUTE Tpos mow Ode. 
Tots pev yap 78 Tous & &v votépw xpov@ 


Ta _TEepTVa TuKpa ylyverau Kav0ts pia. 


615 


Kal Talo Or7Baus el TAVUV edn pepe 
Kahas Ta. mpos oé, Pupias 6 puptos 


Xpovos TEKVOUTOL VUKTAS NpEepas T 


Lov, 


év ais Ta yov Sdppova deliapara 


Soper Svar Kedaow €K o HLK pod Abyou" 


620 


wv ovpos evdar Kat KEKPULPEVOS véxus 
ux pos ToT’ avT@V Geppov atwa mierau, 
el Zeds ere Zevs yw Aws PotBos cadys. 


vv. 610, 611. 


612 ovr’ év dvdpacw] ovr’ is wanting in A, B, Vat. 


613 7éddec] 


L has an erasure of two letters before this word: one of them had the acute 


accent. 
(cp. n. on 610). 
Campb.: Schneidewin conject. 


conject. icas, 


614 vorépw L. Nauck and Wecklein would delete vv. 614, 615 
617 kadds Ta] Kadwo Te L: 
Té: Ta is due to the London ed. of 1722. 
Ta N@oTa: 
Hartung, kal Agora (writing ev’juepa in v. 616). 
619 def&imuara T, Farn.: 


the other MSs., too, have re or 
Meineke prefers xkad@s 7d, and so 
Nauck, 6 A@ore: Blaydes, xdéANora: 
618 iwy mss.: Blaydes 
dekiduatra L, A, with most MSs. 


3’, 259 éxwy pev...éxwv dé. -yqs has been 
needlessly suspected: here, as in the 
great speech of Ajax (Az. 669—677), 
human destiny is viewed in relation to 
the whole order of nature. Cp. Tenny- 
son, Z2/honus 1 ‘The woods decay, the 
woods decay and fall, The vapours weep 
their burthen to the ground, Man comes 
and tills the field and lies beneath, And 
after many a summer dies the swan.’ 

611 Pracraver, comes into existence, 
—like the other natural growths which 
wax and wane: fig. of customs and insti- 
tutions in Ant. 296 vouow eBdaore, ZI. 
1095 éBXacTe vouiua. 

612 mvedpa is not here the wind of 
fortune (as Eur. . 7. 216 brav Beds cou 
mvedua peraBardv tvxy), but the spirit 
which man breathes towards man, and 
city towards city ; the spirit of friendship 
orenmity. Cp. Aesch. 7h%ed. 705 (where, 
though fortune is meant, the daluwy is a 
person), daluwy | Anuaros év tpomaia 
xpovla werad-\Nakros tows av €Oor | Oa- 
Aepwrépy | mveduar.. Ant. 136 (Capa- 
neus menacing Thebes) Baxxevwy éré- 
mye. | purais éxOlorwv avéuwy. Eur. 
Suppl. 1029 aifpars adddors | yevvalas... 
Wuxds. So mvew pévos, kbrov, épwra etc. 

613 BéBykev, zs se¢ (cp. 1052). Though 


(e.g.) mvedua ploy BEBnxev év avdpdow 
could not mean, ‘a friendly spirit zs steady 
among men,’ yet mve0ua Tadrov BéBnKey 
can mean, ‘the same spirit zs set,’ ze 
blows steadily. Cp. Ar. Ran. 1003 Arik’ 
dv Td mvedua Netov Fisk Kkadeotnkds d= 
Bys. méXeu ethic dat., on the part of. 

614 f. rots nev ydp 75n, for some men 
at once (i.e., after but a brief friendship), 
for others, later. 18q is here used as 
avrixa more often is: cp. Aesch. Cho. 
1020 wx 00s 6’ 6 ev atrly’, 6 8 Ht. No 
relationship between men or states is 
permanent, for the feelings with which 
they regard each other are liable to 
change,—from liking to dislike, yes, and 
back again to liking. KatOis ida, by 
completing the circle, completes the pic: 
ture of inconstancy. Nauck has quite 
needlessly suspected these two vv. The 
maxim ascribed to Bias of Priene (c. 550 
B.C.), pirely ws puohoovrTas Kal pucely as 
prnoovras (Arist. RA. 2. 13, Cic. De 
Amic. 16. 59 tla amare oportere ut st ali- 
quando esset osurus), is paraphrased i in Az. 
679 ff., with the comment, ro?s moddotor 
yap | Bpordy dmiords écf? éraipelas Auenv : 
cp. 10, 1359 4 Kdpra moddol viv PldAor 
KavOrs muxpol. 

616 OnfPats dat. of interest, if she 
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faith dies, distrust is born; and the same spirit is never steadfast 
among friends, or betwixt city and city; for, be it soon or be it 
late, men find sweet turn to bitter, and then once more to love. 
And if now all is sunshine between Thebes and thee, yet 
time, in his untold course, gives birth to days and nights untold, 
wherein for a small cause they shall sunder with the spear that 
plighted concord of to-day; when my slumbering and buried 
corpse, cold in death, shall one day drink their warm blood, if 
Zeus is still Zeus, and Phoebus, the son of Zeus, speaks true. 


620 dope. Hermann (De usu antistroph., p. xiv.): dopl MSs. (Sovpt L2), Ald., as in 
V. 1314 dopl kparivwy, in 1386 dopt xparfoa, and almost always. Triclinius wrote 
év dopl, and so Brunck.—éx cyuxpod Adyou L, B, F, R?: éx puxpod Nbyou R: ék ome- 
Kpov xpdvov A (yp. Adyou): éx paxpod xpdvov B, T, Vat., Farn. 622 airdv] 
ai7® v L; & has been made from , and there is room for more than one letter 
after it. The first hand had written avréd o, disjoining the letters, as often (Introd., 


has her relations with you in a peaceful 
state. ednpepet. evnuepia=either (r) ‘fine 
weather,’ evdla, as Arist. Azs¢. An. 6. 15 
Grav evnueplas yevouéevns dvabeppalynrar 
% yn, or (2) ‘prosperity.’ The verb is 
always figurative. Arist. Pol. 6. 8. 22 
Tats oxodaoTiKwrépais Kal uaddov evnpe- 
povoats médeow, 

617 Kaddas has been censured as faulty 
after the ef in ednuepet: its defenders 
might have quoted Eur. fr. 886 rdv 
Kkahws evdaluova. It means, ‘satisfac- 
torily,’ ‘as we could wish,’ and is repre- 
sented by the word ‘all’ in the version 
above. ‘a is better than 16 for the Ms. 
re (or Te). TO mpds oé would be rather, 
‘so far as her relation to you is concerned’ 
(acc. of respect),—when 74 viv should be 
read in 616. This would make the wel- 
fare of Thebes more prominent than the 
mutual amity. 6 puplos: cp. Az. 646 6 
paxpos KavaplOunros xpévos. 

618 texvottar. ‘The midd. was more 
commonly used of the mother, the act. 
of the father (though converse instances 
occur); the midd. is used figuratively, 
as here, in Aesch. Ag. 754 (dos), Eur. 
I. T. 1262 (x@év). dv, as it proceeds. 
Cp. Zl. 1365 modal kuxdobvra vixres 
Huepar 7 toa | al radrd oo delEovow. 

619 & als, in the course of which: 
z.2.at some moment in them. So Azz. 
1064 KdricOt ph moddods éru| Tpdxous 
dpuddnrhpas Hrlov rea | év olat...dpol- 
Boy dvridods goer. Sefvwpara, pledges 
given by placing one’s right hand in ano- 
ther’s: the word occurs only here, and in 
Athen. 1398 (poet. anonym.) ® xpudé, 
Seflwua KaddoTov Bporots, gift most wel- 
come to men. defofca is only ‘to 


greet’ or ‘welcome’: but deéias duddyac 
kal KauBdvew, etc., suggested the phrase 
here. Cp. Z/. 2. 341 omovdal 7’ &kpyros 
kal dekval, 7s érémiOuer. In Eur. Suppl. 
930 Theseus says of Polyneices, vos yap 
jv pot, as if alluding to hereditary evia 
between the royal houses. Cp. 632. 

620 Sdpe SiacKkedacw, they will 
‘throw their pledges to the winds’ by an 
armed invasion of Attica. Cp. Ant. 287 
véuous dtacxed@y, to make havoc of laws. 
Sdpe. (instead of the more freq. dopl) is 
required by metre also in 1314, 1386, Ar. 
Pax 357 ov dope oly aomld., Vesp. 1081 
(where Mss. fv dopt &v domidc),—all 
iambic or trochaic. The phrase in Ar. 
came from Soph. Mapos, acc. to Choero- 
boscus 376. 19. Cp.[Eur.] Rhes.274 uaxas 
mpo xepav Kal dbpn Baordgoper,—a plur. 
on the analogy of this dat. sing. 

621 ty’ could mean, ‘at a place where,’ 
at the grave (see on 411), but is better 
taken as=‘in which case,’ ‘when,’ since 
the moment of rupture (diacKkedaou) 
would not be the battle at Colonus, but 
the preceding declaration of war. «Sov 
(cp. on 307), in contrast with the fierce 
combatants on the ground above him. 

622  wWuxpos...Seppov, here of the 
physical contrast between death and life; 
but in Ant. 88 Bepunv éml Wuxpotoe Kap- 
diay exes, ‘thy heart is hot on chilling 
deeds’ (kpvepois). Simonides 120. 5 viv 
5’ 6 wev év movrw Kpvepds véxus. For the 
idea of the buried dead draining the life- 
blood of their foes cp. #7, 1420 maNtppv- 
Tov yap atu’ wretapovor ray | kravdyTwr 
of mddac Oavortes, 

623 cays, true (as a prophet): 792: 
O.T. 1011 TapBe ye wn moe PotBos éfEAOy 
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GN’ od yap avdav Hdd tTaxivyT e7n, 

éa p év olaw HpEdunv, TO cov movor 625 

muotov puidaowv: Kovtor Oidirouy épets 

axpetov oikntnpa déEac0ar Torwv 

trav evOad, eimep pn Oeot Wedoovot pe. 
XO. avak, radar Kal tadta Kal ToladT ern 

yn THOS 08 avynp as Terav édpatvero. 630 
OH. tis Snr av avdpos ebpéeveray éexBador 

TOLOvO, OTW TpaToV pev H Sopvevos 

Kown Tap Hpi aidv €or éoTia; 

éreita 8 ikéryns Sawover adiypevos 


YN Toe Kapot Sacpov ov O [LLK POV TIVEl. 6 


i>) 
On 


aya oeBurbels ovrot exBaho xdpw 


p. xlvi.). 625 ijpEdunv] Nauck conject. védunv. 
Wetdovo. L?.—pe] 
rected it. 


628 weicovsr] 


The first hand in L wrote moc or pov: a later hand cor- 
630 775°] 7H LL first hand: the corrector added 6’.—é8 avnp] 
Gu Ase wariting” =i) eA je Roe 10) cy sates 
gave avip 63°. Reisig amended this to 88 dyvip. 


The mss. have 65 dvip: Brunck 
631 dy is wanting in 


capis. So Pidros capys, a proved friend 
(Eur. Or. 1155), ypaumareds cadzjs an 
accurate scribe (Aesch. fr. 348). 

624 raklyytra,=d wh det Noyw xivel- 
gOa (see 1526), secrets which should be 
allowed to vest beyond the veil: so Azz. 
1060 bpoers me TAKLYNTA Sid Ppevar Ppdoat, 
the secrets locked in my soul. (Cp. 
Gray: ‘No farther seek his merits to 
disclose, Or draw his frailties from their 
dread abode.’) 

625f. ta pe (év rovros) ad (Aéywr) 
yptdpnv, leave me (permit me to cease) 
at the point where I began (the prayer 
for an Attic home). Cp. //. 9. 97 év col 
pev AjEw, oo 5’ dpEouar. Here we cannot 
well evolve ad’ or é ay from év olow: 
nor, again, would éy ols mp&aunv be 
idiomatic. Td odv...mirroy pvddcowy, 
taking care that thy part is loyally done: 
cp. O. ZT. 320 76 adv Te od | Kaya Sdtolow 
rotmov (thy part): dz. 1313 dpa ph rov- 
pov GANG Kal rd ody (thine interest): 7d. 
99 ws 7d ody ~Evvijx’ éyd (thy saying). 
Both idiom and rhythm are against join- 
ing 70 adv miordv as ‘thy good faith.’ 

628 clrep py evoovor, you will find 
me helpful,—that is to say, if the gods do 
not disappoint me. elaep marks the 
poimt which must be taken for granted, 
in order that épe’s (626) should hold 
good: cp. Eur. H. #, 1345 detrar yap 6 
Oebs, elmep éor dvTws Oeds (assuming him 


to be so), | o¥devds, Lys. or. 12 § 48 
elrep jv avhp ayabds, éxphv dv, etc. 
(Cp. Thompson Syrdax § 225. 4.) 

629 mddat: 287, 459. The Chorus, 
tempering caution with good-nature, tes- 
tify that the promise of Oedipus is, at 
least, not merely a device inspired by the 
arrival of the King. 

630 éhalvero teddy (without ds)= 
‘was manifestly intending to perform’: 
épalvero Os TeNQv= ‘appeared as one in- 
tending to perform,’ ws marking the as- 
pect in which he presented himself to 
their minds. Az. 326 cal d7dbs éori ws 
Tt Spacelwy Kaxdv. For the imperf., cp. 
Aesch. Ag. 593 Adyots Tovo’rors wayKTOS 
ota’ épawdunv, by such reasonings I ap- 
peared (was made out to be) in error. 

631 $Sy7, ‘then,’ a comment on the 
speech of Oed. rather than on the words 
of the Chorus, as oft in questions (cp. 602). 
éxBddou: properly, ‘cast out of doors,’ as 
a worthless thing: hence, ‘reject,’ ‘repu- 
diate’: Eur. fr. 362. 45 mpoyovwy madad 
Oéom’ doris é€xBare?: Plat. Crito 468 
Tovs 5é Noyous, ots év TE eumpoobev ede- 
yov, ov divauat viv ékBadelv. Others 
take it literally, ‘cast out of the land,’ 
so that dvdpds evuévecav rovotde=dvdpa 
every Trowvde. But the notion of rashly 
scorning what is really precious gives 
more point both here and in 636. 

632f. Stw, not drov, is right. Con- 


= 
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But, since I would not break silence touching mysteries, 
suffer me to cease where I began; only make thine own word 
good, and never shalt thou say that in vain didst thou welcome 
Oedipus to dwell in this realm,—unless the gods cheat my hope. 
CH. King, from the first yon man hath shown the mind to 
perform these promises, or the like, for our land. 

TH. Who, then, would reject the friendship of such an 
one?—to whom, first, the hearth of an ally is ever open, by 
mutual right, among us; and then he hath come as a suppliant 
to our gods, fraught with no light recompense for this land and 


for me. 


A, B.—Nauck conject. éxBddo. ~vvovelay. 
dopvgevos), Brunck, Elms., Herm., Dind., Blaydes.—dopvevos] guddzevos L?. 
Kuster conject. dopvéévas. 

L and most mss., Ald., Suid.: xow# 7’ dp’ T, Farn., Vat. 
ceBacdeis B, T, Vat., Farn. 


“pidd" written over dopvéevos.) 


L, A, with most Mss.: 


In reverence for these claims, I will never spurn his 


632 drov MSS.; 67w Suid. (s.v. 
(L has 
633 Kowh Tap’ 

636 ceBiobels 
Blaydes conject. dywye 


strue: 67m 4 doptéevos éotia alév Kown 
éoTt map’ nuiv, lit., ‘to whom the hearth 
of an ally is always common among us’: 
kowwy, ‘common,’ = ‘giving reczproca/ 
hospitality,’ which Theseus could claim 
at Thebes, as Oedipus at Athens. atév, 
z.e, “even if he had not this special claim.’ 
This seems better than to take xow7 as 
(1) ‘common to him with other Thebans,’ 
(2) ‘provided by our State,’ (3) ‘common 
to him with zs,’ or (4) ‘accessible,’ as 
Andoc. or. 2 § 147 olkia Kowordrn T@ 
deoudyw. With 6rov the above version 
could not stand (since ‘delongs to him’ 
could not replace ‘exists for him’), and 
so we should have to understand, érov 7 
Gopvievos éoria alév Kown éotTt Tap’ july, 
whose allied hearth (at Thebes) is always 
regarded among us as open to us (‘as a 
common possession,’ Campb.): but this 
seems very forced. 

Sopvevos, ‘spear-friend,’ is one with 
whom one has the tie of gevia in respect 
of war: 2.e, who will make common 
cause with one in war. It is applied by 
Aesch., Soph., and Eur. only to princes 
or chiefs, with an armed force at their 
command. Cp. Aesch. Cho. 562 E€vos re 
kal dopvéevos douwy, said by Orestes when 
he presents himself TavTeAn cayny exw: 
z.ec. he comes not merely as the personal 
tévos of the royal house, but_as a chief 
in armed alliance with it. Plut. (4/or. 
295 B, Quaest. Gr. 17).asks, ris 6 dopvée- 
vos; He conjectures that it meant, @ 
ransomed prisoner of war, in his subse- 
quent friendly relation to the ransomer 


(ék dopeadwrov dopvievos mpocaryopevo- 


uevos). This is against the usage of the 
poets, our only witnesses. And the 
source of the guess is clear. Plutarch 


was thinking of the verbal compounds, 
Sopiddwros, dopikryntos, dopiknmros, etc. 
From these he inferred that dopvtevos 
would mean primarily, ‘a friend gained 
through the spear.’ 

Wecklein brackets the whole passage 
from 632 67w~ down to 637 riv Tobde as 
‘a later addition,’ because (1) there could 
be no éevia when Oedipus did not even 
know the name of Theseus (68), and (2) 
oeBicbels in 636 is suspicious. On this, 
see ad loc. As to (1), the €evia to which 
Theseus refers is not a personal friend- 
ship, but a hereditary alliance between 
the royal houses, as in Eur. Szp/. 930 
Polyneices (whom he had not: seen be- 
fore) is his vos. Cp. on 619. After 
Wecklein’s excision, we have ris 87’ av 
dvdpos evueveray éxBddot | Towdde; xwoa 
0 éumadkw xarouxwd. This is incoherent. 

634f. ddrypévos, not, ‘because,’ but, 
‘while,’ he has come. Besides his public 
claim (632), Oed. has two personal claims, 
(x) as the suppliant of the Eumenides, 
(2) as a visitor who can make a valuable 
return to Athens for protecting him. 
Sacpés, usu. ‘tribute’ (O. 7. 36, and so 
in Xen.); here fig., ‘recompense.’ 

636 The aor. oefiobels only here: 
aeBifew 1007, ceBicaca Ant. 943, ceBigc- 
pat (midd.) Aesch. Szpp/. 922. In later 
Gk. the pass. aor. of oeBdfoua was de- 
ponent, as Auth. P. 7.122 al, al IHv0a- 
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THY TODOE, ope & * eurohw KOTOLKLG. 
ei 0 evOdS dv TO gféve pipvew, oe vw 
Tao duddocew: ei & euov oretyew pera 
TOO Ov, TOVTAY, Oidémrous, didw@pt wou 640 
KpivavT xpnoas: THOE yap Cvvoigopa. 
Ol. & Zed, did0ins Tout TOLOUTOLO WY ev. 
OH. tt onta xpxcers 5 9 Sdpous oreixew ELOUS 5 
OI. et por Deus y nv. dW’ 6 Xepéos ex ode, 
OH. év @ rt mpdgers ; ov yap AVTLOTHTOMAL. 645 
OI. ev @ Kparyow TOV ew éxBeBhy Koro. 
OH. ey dv déyous ddpnpa THs. cuvovatas. 
OI. «i col y amep dys eupevel rehodvTi por. 
cepbels: Mekler, aya céBas Geis. 637 x4pq] xdépa L. Euradkw MSs.: Eurodw 
Musgrave, and so Dindorf, Wunder, Schneidewin, Blaydes, Hartung, and others: 
éuma vw Meineke. 638—641 Dindorf brackets these four verses} two of 
which (vv. 640 f.) had already been condemned by Nauck, 688 76 vw L and 
most Mss.: Tév éévov B, T (with &, w written above), Vat., Farn. 639 fe FA 


and most mss.: el7’ L, with B, T, etc. The reading e’r’ would require a point 
after wéra, and in v. 640 76 & (as it is in L): while ef & requires 768° -—Oldirous] 


oldtrov L, with L?, F, R?: ofdtaovs A and most Mss. Cp. n. on v. 461. 


643 7 


yopns tl rocov Kuduous éceBacOn; It ap- 
pears rash to deny that éceBic@yv could 
be so used. The deponent use of écéd- 
Onv is attested only by Plat. Phaedr. 254 B 
(cepeioa), and Hesych. I. 1456 éoépOnv* 
éseBdobny, havxaca, yoxivOnv. Lopokdrs 
Aaédddw (fr. 168 Nauck). ékBada: cp. 
631. 

°637 euro is Musgrave’s certain 
correction of the MS. €umaduw: cp. 1156 
col pev urodrw | otk dbvra, cuyyerh dé, 
not thy fellow-citizen, indeed, but thy 
kinsman. ‘The word does not occur else- 
where. ‘I will establish him in the land,’ 
says Theseus, ‘as a member of our State”: 
he who now is dzrods (cp. 208) shall in 
Attica have the full protection of our 
laws. @smadvw has been rendered (r) ‘on 
the contrary,’ z.e. ‘so far from rejecting 
him’: so the schol., and this version is 
alone correct: (2) ‘once more,’ z.e. re- 
newing the alliance between the states,— 
Paley: (3) ‘in return’ for his benefits,— 
Ellendt. Campbell objects that with éu- 
mow ‘the opposition of the clauses would 
not be sufficiently marked by 6é’: but for 
8€= dda cp. Antiph. or. 5 §§$ 4, 5 alr7- 
TOMaL Deas ovx dmep ol roNXol..., TddE dé 
Séowar duwv: Thuc. 4 86 ovk éml KaKg, 
ém’ édevPepwoer 5é rwv “E\Aqvwv mapedy- 
dvéa. 


638 cé, the Coryphaeus. Cp. Aésch. 
Suppl. 955 ff, where the king gives the 
Danaides their choice between Argos and 
a private home apart; orelxer’ evepxh 
modw | ...e0 6€ Tus HelSov xapts, | mapeor 
olkeiy kal ovoppuO nous Somous. | TOUTUY TH 
Agora kal Ta Oupndécrara | rdperri, Nw- 
tloacde. 

639 ff. cl Sk 768¢,—orelxewv per’ nod, 
—ibv éor.—BiSopl cor, trovTav KplvavTe 
(om 6repov Bote), xpyrbar (avr@). For 
708° in appos. with orelyew cp. Xen. 
Cyr. 8. 4. 4 cadnviferbar dé, ds Exacrov 
érlua, ToOTO éddKxer a’T@ dyabdy civa: 
Aeschin. or. 2 § 106 7d uu) moA\vmpayuo- 
vel Nuds Tos mpécBes undév, TOOT’ aya- 
Ody dro\auBavwy elvat, Here 168¢ simi- 
larly follows the word with which it is in 
appos., though it should properly precede 
it, as Bur. Phoen. 550 ey’ nynoa TOde, | 
mepiBrérecOar timov; tovTwy partitive 
gen. with kplvavrt, ‘having chosen (one) of 
these things’ PuCDe Ones = 640 dvoty Oukavoe 
Spay dmoxplvas Kaxotv, | 7) yqs dra@oat...7) 
ees: SSapr...xpqoGar: cp. Xen. Anad. 

ie S$ 4rf, ef Bove, wéve..., ed 5& xpnters, 
ropeboe, PANG Jidwul cor, pn 6 Ketpico- 
pos, Omror epov Bove ErXéc Oa. 

With el’ éuo0, the constr. would be, 
elre per’ €uod orelxew (750 adtd ort, 
oreixew mdpeorw), a word expressing 
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grace, but will establish him as a citizen in the land. And if it 
is the stranger's pleasure to abide here, I will charge you to 
guard him; or if to come with me be more pleasing,—this choice, 


or that, Oedipus, thou canst take; thy will shall be mine. 


OE. O Zeus, mayest thou be good unto such men! 

TH. What wouldst thou, then? wouldst thou come to my 
house ? 

OE. Yea, were it lawful ;—but ¢zs is the place— 

TH. What art thou to do here? I will not thwart thee... 

OE. —where I shall vanquish those who cast me forth. 

TH. Great were this promised boon from thy presence. 

OE. It shall be—if thy pledge is kept with me indeed. 


déuous F: 7 Séuovo L and most Mss.: és déuous B, T, Vat., Farn. 


Geuior’ Wunder. 645 f. 
Kparnow. 


Evvovcias the rest. 


644 béms y’) 


Nauck conject. cod for oJ, and in 646 xparjoes for 
647 éyos] Adyoo L (with € written above), R?.—ovvovelas A, R: 
648 coi y’ in L seems to have been made from ov y’, 
though the first hand wrote éupeve?, not -ec. 
with L in éupevet, but éuuéver is in B, T, Farn., Vat. (which has év gol y’). 


Most of the mss., and Ald., agree 
€Mpevoe 


consent being evolved from réfw. But 
(1) this is harsher than O. 7. gt el rGvde 
xpngers mAnovagdvTwy Kvew | Erorpos ei- 
meiv, elre kai oreixew tow (xpy fers), where 
€rouuos is more easily fitted to the second 
clause ; though somewhat similar is Eur. 
Lon 1120 mwemvopévan yap, el Oaveiv nuds 
(etre xarOaveiy Badham) xpewr, | “dvov av 
Odvowwev, tO’ opav pdos (xpewr), sc. HOvov 
av dp@uev. And (2) in proposing the se- 
cond alternative,—that Oed. should ac- 
company him,—it is more suitable that he 
should address Oed. himself. tySe, ‘in 
that sense,’ z.e. in whichever course you 
may prefer, 7 &v ob BotAn: cp. 1444: 
Ant. 1111 66a 770 émectpddyn: El. 1301 
érws Kal col pldov | Kal rovpov éorat 770’. 
Evvolcopar, agree: Antiph. or. 5 § 42 
Tots mev mpedrous (Néyous) ouvEepepeTo,... 
TrovTos bé diepépero. 

642 SiSolns...cb: 1435: O. 7. 1081 
(ruxns) Tijs eb didovons. 

643 Sopovs orelxev: 1769 O7Bas... | 
..méuwov: O. T. 1178 &AdAqv xOdva | do- 
kav atolcetv. 

644 cl...qv, sce éxpnfov ay déuous 
orelxew. 

645 éy & rl mpdtas; Cp. O. 7. 558 
OI. wrébcov tw’ Hdn 590’ 6 Adios xpévor | 
KP. d€dpaxe rrotov épyov; ov yap évvod. | 
OI. &davros éppe...etc.; Ph. 210 XO. dA 
éye, téxvov, NE. Aéy’ 87e XO. Ppovridas 
véas: 21. 854 ff. An interruption of this 
kind serves to bespeak the attention of the 
audience for a point which the dramatist 


desires to emphasize. 

646 kpatrow: near the shrine he 
was to close his life (91), and at his grave 
ri Thebans were to be defeated (411, 

ai). 

647 péy av Aéyots Sdpyua, = ueya adv 
eln Owpnua 6 éyers, it would be a great 
benefit of which you speak (sc. el kpa- 
ois), Cp. Ant. 218. THs cvvovelas, 
‘from your abiding with the people here 
(at Colonus)’: z.¢. ‘You have suggested 
a strong reason for your staying “eve, 
rather than for going with me to Athens.’ 
Cp. 77 évvovelg in 63. It would be tame, 
at this stage, to take Evvovola merely of 
his presence in Attica. The belief of 
Theseus in Theban amity (606) has now 
been shaken by his visitor (620). THs o., 
gen. of source (ultimately possessive) : 
O. T. 170 povridos &yxos, a weapon 
furnished by thought. 

648 cl col y |dmep drs éppevel, ‘ yes, 
if on your part (ethic dat.) the promise 
(of protection and burial) shall be ob- 
served, teAodvtt by your performing it 
pov for me’ (dat. of interest). éppevet 
alone might have meant merely, ‘if you 
abstain from withdrawing your promise’: 
tedotvtt supplements it, marking that 
good faith must be shown by deeds. We 
can say either éupévers ofs Néyers or éupé- 
ver go. d@ Aéyes: cp. Thuc. 2. 2 Téscapa 
pev yap kal déxa ern évéwewar at Tpiaxov- 
roves omovdal: Plat. Phacdr. 258 B 
éav...€upévy, if (his proposal) stand good. 
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OH. Oapoes 70 Tovb€ y dvSpos: ov GE pa TT p0Ow. 
Ol. ovrou o bg OpKov y os kaKov TLOTOO OPAL. 650 
OH. ovKoUY Tepe y av ovdev 7 oye pEepois. 


OI. amas ody toyoces; OH. 
OL. neovow avopes OH. 
Ol. Opa BE Netrrov 
Ol. dxvodv7r’ avdykn. OH. 


Ol. ov« otc amevtas OH. 


TOU paduor’ OKVOS & EXEL; 
aha, Totad eoTat pédov. 
@H. py didacy’ a xm HE “Spar. 


TOUMOV ovK OKvel Keap. 655 


oto éya oe by TWa 


evdevS ama€ovt avdpa mpos Biav €puov. 
\ > > ‘\ ~ »: , 4 
mod\al & dzrevkal rohdka 67 patny enn 
Oup@ Katnret\noav: add’ 6 vovs orav 
€ “A / vo > 4 6 
avTov yevntat, ppovda Tamernpata. 60 
Keivors © tows Kel deliv éreppoaOn éyew 
THs ons dywyys, 010 eyo, havycetar 


H. Stephanus. 
650 oa’ id] & ip B, Vat. 
o’ is wanting in L, B, R?. 


649 L has a point after @dpoe, and none after dvdpds. 
652 tojceas L. Cp. n. on 459.—éxvos o’] 
654 dpauedeurov L, as if the corrector, who added 


the accent, took the word to be elrdy.—ue dpav] mw’ dpdv Spengel, Nauck; 


and so Wecklein. 


655 dxvoivr’] édxvety y’ Wecklein. 657 After zpos 


649 76 TovSé y dvSp. might be acc. 

of respect (‘as to’), but is more simply 
taken with O@dpoe: cp. Dem. or. 3 § 7 
ore Pidummos €Odppec rovTovs 088 ovrot 
Pitimmov: Xen. Cyr. 5. 5. 42 evwyxer ad- 
rovs, wa ce kal Oappjowow, (Distinguish 
this acc. with @apcety, of confidence 77, 
from the more freq. acc. of confidence 
against, as Oapoeiv udxas.) Cp. 7d adv, 
625 n. 
650 os Kakov: cp. Eur. Med. 731 ff., 
where Medea asks Aegeus to clinch his 
promise with an oath, and he asks, wav 
od mémoias; Shaks. Hud. Caes. 2. 1. 
129 ff. ‘Swear priests and cowards and 
men cautelous,—]...unto bad causes swear 
|Such creatures as men doubt.’ moro- 
copa, mordw is ‘to make muorés’: 
Thue. 4. 88 micrdoavres avrov rots dpKots, 
when they had bound him by the oaths 
(tuveiurando obstrinxerant): so the pass., 
Od, 15. 435 el mou €0édovré ye, vatrat, | 
bpxw miotwOfjvat, The midd. expresses 
‘in one’s own interest,’ as here ; or reci- 
procity, as //, 21. 286 xeupl 6é yxelpa 
aBdvres éemiardoavr’ éréecow. 

651 7 Asy, than by word (without 
my oath), Dem. or. 27 § 54 Kal mapru- 
play mwev ovdeulav éveBddero ToUTwy 6 Tar’ 
elmely dévdoas, Ww dé Noyw xpnodmevos 
[rather éxpyoaro] ws muorevOnodbuevos 5’ 


éxelvwv. Cp. are or. 5 § 8 quoted on 

22. Shaksp., G. of Verona 2. 7.75 ‘His 

words are bonds.’—Not, ‘than in name,’ 
z.e. ‘form,’ as opp: to EPYYs 

652 rod pddtor oKvos ao” exer; not, 
‘what do you fear most?’ but, ‘ What, 
exactly, do you fear ?’—a polite way of 
asking the question. Plat. Gorg. 448 D 
2Q. adda yap 5 bréoxero Xaipepavre ov 
moe, L'OP. ri udduora, & Lokpares; 

654 dpa pe Aelroy, like his utter- 
ances in 653 and 656, is left unfinished, 
—Theseus striking in: sc. wh éxelivois 
mpod@s. Taken as a sentence, the words 
could mean only ‘ see that’ (not ‘ how *) 

‘you are leaving me.’ The conj. épay 
(for Spay), adopted by Nauck and Weck- 
lein, would be an echo of dpa: it is not 
only quite needless, but bad, because 
here it would give an angry tone, as such 
echoes usually do in trag.; see on O. 7. 
548 f. The case of ola@a...otda 656 is 
different. 

655 éxvouvr avayKn: zec., dxvodvrd, 
Me avaynn Ovddoxew oe,—teeling such fear 
as I do, I am constrained to be thus 
urgent with you. (Not, ‘I must thus 
urge you, since you are slack.’) Weck- 
lein’s change to dxvety y’ is unnecessary. 

656 ovK olc@’: Oed. had said no- 
thing of Creon’s threatened visit (396). 


BO) @ tant A a ee ee al 
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TH. Fear not touching me; never will I fail thee. 

OE. I will not bind thee with an oath, as one untrue. 

TH. Well, thou wouldst win nought more than by my word. 

OE. How wilt thou act,then? TH. What may be thy fear ? 

OE. Men will come— TH. Nay, these will look to that. 

OE. Beware lest, if thou leave me— TH. Teach me not 
my part. 

OE. Fear constrains— TH. My heart feels not fear. 


OE. Thou knowest not the threats— Tu. I know that 
none shall take thee hence in my despite. Oft have threats 
blustered, in men’s wrath, with threatenings loud and vain; but 
when the mind is lord of himself once more, the threats are 
gone. And for yon men, haply,—aye, though they have waxed 
bold to speak dread things of bringing thee back,—the sundering 


Biay one letter (y?) has been erased in L. 658 ff. oddal 6 deal] 
Toup conject. modo & areas: Hartung, moddol 8 dmedGv: Schneidewin, 
moAAol d€ moddo’s: Musgrave and Brunck, odds 6° dmredds, the former reading 


Oupol in 650, 
vv. 658—660. 
and a few other mss. 


the latter @uuds (Kkarymetnoev). 
660 airod made from avrod in L. 
661 «elvois] Kelvwy B, xelvovs 2nd Juntine ed.— 


Wecklein brackets the three 
avrod Elms., with R 


py, not ov, in strong assurance, as with inf. 
after Suvups, etc.: cp. 281, 797: Axt. 
1092 émorduecOa... | uymw mor avrov 
Wevddos...\aKelv. 

658—660 Many emendations of 
658f. have been proposed, and Weck- 
Jein would reject the three verses altoge- 
ther. To me they seem not only au- 
thentic but textually sound. They pic- 
ture a tumult of passions in the soul, 
presently quelled by reason. The angry 
threats and the sobering reason are alike 
personified. The genuineness of the 
nominative moAAal 8 daretAal is con- 
firmed by the imagery of the second 
clause, dAX’ 6 vows Stay. For this ani- 
mated personification of speech or pas- 
sion, cp. Aesch. Cho. 845 7) mpos yuvakay 
Seruarovpevor Adyou | meddpovot OpdoxKovct, 
Ovyoxovres wdrnv: Eur. Hipp. 1416 ovde 
yas trd Sopw | Oedis aryuor Kvmpidos éx 
mpobuulas | dpyal karackypovow es Td adv 
déuas. The cognate verb katnmel(Anoay 
(gnomic aorist), instead of the simple 
é\eay, gives an emphasis like that 
which the cogn. accus. would give in 
mondol dmrevas Karnmel\noay. Svpo mo- 
dal dat., ‘in wrath’ (not locative, ‘in the 
soul’): cp. Plat. Leggy. 866 D (éav) Pum... 
q TO memparyuevoy exmrpaxdev: O. T. 405 
opyn AeXex Oa. 

660 avTov (possessive) yévntat, be- 
come its own master, regain its control 


over passion: cp. Dem. or. 4 § 7 fv 
tuav avtav ebedjonte yevécoOa: Plat. 
Phaedr. 150 A éxmdnrrovrat Kal ovKéd’ 
avtwv ylyvovra. So Her. 1. 119 ore 
ékemddyn eévtds Te éwurod ylvera, ‘was 
not dismayed, but mastered his feelings’: 
Dem. or. 34 § 35 ov« évros dy avrod: or. 
19 § 198 é&w 8 abrfs otoa bro Tod Kakod. 
Elmsley strangely preferred avrov, taking 
it as adv., ‘there.’ ¢pov8a, there is an 
end of them: Eur. 770. 1071 (to Zeus) 
ppovdal co Ovaola, 

661 f. Kelvots (referring to dvdpes in 
653) goes both with ézrepp. and with ¢a- 
vaocerat, Kar el éreppdc Oy (impersonal) 
even if courage has come to them Seva 
Aéyey to say dread things THs oAs ayw- 
ys about your removal (for the gen. see 
on 355: for THs o7s as=an objective cou, 
on 332). The normal phrase would be 
kevou émeppwobncay, and the use of the 
impersonal form here is bolder than in 
the ordinary passive examples (usu. with 
perf.) such as ikavd rots...moeulous edTv- 
xnrat (Thuc. 7. 77). Possibly the com- 
mon impers. use é€77XOE mor Aéyelv 
(‘it occurred to me to say’) may have 
helped to suggest the impers. émeppwon. 

déyetv. Aninf., which here depends on 
the notion éré\unaav, does not elsewhere 
occur with émppdyvvveda, but stands with 
the simple pf. éppwuar as= ‘to be bent on 
doing’ (Lys. or. 13. 31 &ppwro...kaxdy Te 


Ii2 ZOPOKAEOY2 


pLakpov TO Sebpo me hayos | ovoe TOO YLov. 
Oapoew pev ou eywye KavVEV THS ELNS 
yrouns eTaLa, PoiBos el TpoumTepwpe oe: 
pos: d€ KapLov i) TapOvTos oid” OTL 

Tovpov durageu o dvopa LN) TAOKXEW KAKOS. 


otp. a. XO, evimmon, Seve, Ta08€ e_Xapas 
2 UKOU TO. Kpatigra yas éravha, 
8 Tov dpyira Kohovov, evd 
4a Ntyeva pourbperar 
5 Oapilovea pddior dndav 


émeppsOn F. 


665 


670 


663 mroouuov] mrebotwov Meineke, m)cbijrov Herwerden. 


664 kdvev THs ents] Kavev ye THs éuijs eye Porson: kav éufs dvev Herm., Dind., 


Heimsoeth (but with diya for dvev): Kav avev y éuyns Dobree: 
Meineke. 665 youns| pwuns Meineke: a 
mpotrpewe Triclinius. 666 éuws}] adddws Meineke. 


Kkamd Ths éuis 
alyujs Herwerden.—potreuwe] 


669 xpdaticra yas| 


épydtecOa). Whitelaw : ‘though terrible 
things were emboldened to the utter- 
ance,’—comparing 658 deval...carnrel- 
Anoav. But, if the ded are personified, 
do we not then want a stronger word 
than Aéyeuw ? 

We cannot read xeivos, since the pl. is 
needed. The best solution would be 
kelvos 6€, Ket Tes, from which tows kel 
might have come through a transposi- 
tion. But the sarcastic tows is fitting : 
cp. Ai. 962 tows ro, Kel Brérovra wn 
’ard00uv, | Oavovr’ dv oludteav. Kel here 
where ef xal would be natural (as grant- 
ing the fact); whereas in 306 the xed 
is normal: see O. 7. Append. Note 8, 

290. 

FB; 6és 70 Sedpo, instead of 7d peratd, 
since mé\ayos suggests mAovs: cp. 1165. 
If the Thebans attempt an armed inva- 
sion, they will find ‘a sea of troubles’ 
interposed. Eur. A7zpp. 822 xaxdy O’, 
& tddas, médayos eloops | Too otrov wore 
payor’ exveDoar mad, | unr’ exmepaoa 
kia rhode cvsopas. So of prosperity, 
O.T. 423 evmdolas ruxwv. The form mro- 
opov only here: Attic writers elsewhere 
use mAwiuos (oft. mAdiuos in our Mss.), 
Her. mAwrés: mevoimos is not found. 

664 f£. Oapceiv piv odv. ‘ Now (odv) 
you are safe indeed (pév), even without 
my protection,—Phoebus being with 
you; but (8¢ 666) that protection,—su- 
perfluous though it be,—will be afforded 
by my name just as well as by my pre- 


sence.’ For pév otv with this distributed 
force cp. O. 7. 483, Ant. 65 ; for its com- 
posite force, O. 7: 705. Kdvev THS uns 


Yyvopns, even apart from my resolve (636) é 


to protect you. Though rjs éuAs form a 
cretic, the spondee xdvev can stand be- 
cause the prep. coheres closely with its 
case. Cp. 115. In 1022 ovdéy de? roveiv, 
and 1543 Womep opw marpl, the mono- 
syllable excuses the spondee. érawwa 
with inf., advise: £7. 1322 ovyav érpveo’. 
PoiPos: "Theseus infers this from 623. 

666 Spews with py Tapovtos: it usu. 
follows the partic. (as 851, 1529), but 
sometimes precedes it, as Eur. Jom 734 
déorow’ buws oa’. It would be possible, 
however, to take 8uws with olda: * but 
nevertheless (though my protection is 
needless).” Possibly it should be dps, 

‘equally’ (Az. 1372 Kdxe? KdvOdd dy... 
6m). 

668—719 First ordoimoy. The first 
strophe and antistrophe (668—680=681 
—693) praise Colonus: the second (694 
—706=707—1719) praise Attica. But 
the local theme is skilfully knitted to the 
national theme. The narcissus and cro- 
cus of Colonus introduce the Attic olive 
(2nd strophe). The equestrian fame of 
Colonus suggests the Attic breed of 
horses, and this, in turn, suggests Posei- 
don’s other gift to Athens,—the empire 
of the sea (22d antistrophe). For the 
metres see Metrical Analysis. 

Cicero (Cato 7) is the earliest extant 
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waters will prove wide, and hard to sail. 
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Now I would have 


thee be of a good courage, apart from any resolve of mine, if 
indeed Phoebus hath sent thee on thy way; still, though I be 
not here, my name, I wot, will shield thee from harm. 


CH. Stranger, in this land of goodly steeds thou hast 
come to earth’s fairest home, even to our white Colonus; 
where the nightingale, a constant guest, trills her clear note 


Kpdtior’ éuas Hartung: Nauck deletes yas here, and de? in the antistr., v. 682. 


670 f. rdv] 76v5’ Blaydes, Wecklein. 


This variant is said to occur in the margin 


of an Aldine Sophocles, in which a certain Joannes Livineius entered the readings 


of two ss. collated by him at Rome in the 16th cent. 


428 ff.) 


(Class. Fourn. XIV. pp. 


671 puw'perac L with most Mss., and second Junt. ed.: pdperar A, 


authority for the story of Sophocles re- 
citing this ode before his judges. 

668f. The first word evimmov strikes 
a note which connects Colonus t¢rmuos 
with the fame of Attica. Take yds with 
Kpatiora. You have come to earth’s best 
abodes (Colonus), belonging to this evur- 
mos xw@pa (Attica). The gen. evlr. rT. 
Xpas is most simply taken as possessive, 
denoting the country to which the éravha 
belong, though it might also be partitive. 
It precedes éravda as the territorial 
gen. regularly precedes the local name, 
Her. 3. 136 amixovro ris “Iradtns és Ta- 
pavTa. 

669 yds is partitive gen. with the 
superl., as Lys. or. 21 § 6 4 vais dpiora... 
érhet mavtds Tov orparorédov. When 
yf stands alone it usu. =‘the earth,’ as 
O. T. 480 Ta peciupara vyas...uavreta. 
Some understand, less well, ‘the best 
abodes in Attica (yds), belonging to (or 
consisting in) Colonus (xdépas).’ 

éravda, prop. a fold for cattle, as in 
O.T. 1138, where oraOua is its synonym. 
So émavAo in Od. 23. 358, and éraviis 
in Her. 1. 111. Then, just like ora6ud 
in poetry, ‘homesteads,’ ‘dwellings’: 
Aesch. Pers. 869 méporxor | Oppkiwy érav- 
hwov. The form éravdis was similarly 
used in late prose. 

670 roy: the antistrophic syll. (vdpx- 
683), is long, but it is needless to write 
76v6’, since the anacrusis is common. 

dpyjra, ‘white,* contrasting with x\w- 
pats (673). See Tozer, Geography of 
Greece p. 242: ‘The site of Colonus is 
distinguished by two bare knolls of light- 
coloured earth, the dpyjra Kodwvdy of 
the poet,—not chalky, as the expositors 
of that passage often describe it to be.’ 


TS IEs 


Schol. rov Nevkdyewr. From ,/ARG, de: 
noting ‘brightness,’ come (a) the group 
of words for ‘bright’ or white, apyés, 
apyjs, apywoes, dpyevvds, dpyupos: (bd) 
&pyupos: (c) dpyiAos, argilla, white clay. 
Thus the notion of a light-coloured soil 
was specially associated with this root. 
And this was certainly one reason why 
places were called ‘white,—whether the 
soil was merely light-coloured, as at 
Colonus, or chalky. Pindar puts Cyrene 
év apywbevrt pacTt@ (P. 4. 8), and it is 
known to have stood on a chalk cliff 
(F. B. Goddard in Amer. Fourn. Philol. 
v. 31 ap. Gildersleeve ad Joc.). Soil is 
suggested by dpyelNopov rap ZLeduplwv 
ko\wvav (the town Aoxpol ’"Emifepvpioe on 
the s.E. coast of Italy, Pind. fr. 200); 
and soil or light-coloured rocks by ’Apyw- 
odoa, the three islets off the coast of 
Aeolis (Strabo 617). Cp.‘Albion.? But 
a town on a hill might also owe the 
epithet to its buildings. We cannot now 
decide between soil and buildings in the 
cases of Tov dpywéevta AvKacrov and 
Kderpov (7. 2. 647, 656) in central 
Crete (?), nor always in the case of the 
name ‘Alba.’ 

671 f. piviperar Sapl{ovoa inverts 
the usual constr.; cp. Od. 8. 450 6 & 
dip’ doraciws te Ouu@ | Oepud Noérp’, érel 
oUre Kopugduevds ye Odurfer, ‘since he 
was not often so cared for’; Plat. Rep. 
328 C & Lwxpares, ovde Oaulees hu 
kataBalvwy els tov Ilepardé. Here, how- 
ever, Jauifovoa may be taken separately, 
‘frequenting’ (the place): JZ/. 18. 386 
mdpos ye wev ore Oaulges, ‘hitherto thou 
comest not oft.’ The midd. in fr. 460 
Tw@de (v.2. TH6€) Oaulferat, (the fish) haunts 
those waters. 


8 


Ist 
strophe. 
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6 xdwpats vrd Baooas, 
7 TOV olvwrdv Exovea KLTOOV 
skal tav aBatov Oeov 675 
9 duvdA\dda pupidKapmroyv av7\Lov 
10 dvyvewov Te TaVTMV 
11 yeyovev ty” 6 Bakyidras 
aN / > 4 
12 dael Aivucos éuBarever 
* A > A , . 
13 * Meats dudutorav tiOyvais. 680 
Padre, & ovpavias wm axvas 
(3 4 3 bd Sw 
26 KaddiBotpus Kar yuap aet 
8 vdpKicaos, peyahaw Beaty 
4 dpxatov otepavapm’, 6 TE 


> , 
avT. a. 


R, V%, and Ald. 674 7rdv olvwrdy éxovea Erfurdt (and so Hartung). rév 
oivwn’ avéxovoa L (made from olywrdy éxovoa), and so most Mss., except that T and 
Farn. give the right accent (olym’), while B and Vat. have olywrav éxovoa. 


Dindorf’s conjecture, olySma véwovca, has been received by several edd. 


675 daBarov] drarov Vat. 
L, with a letter erased after 6. 


673 yd. td Bdooots, ‘under’ 
(screened by) green glades, —in the sacred 
grove (cp. 17) and in the neighbouring 
Academy. Cp. Az. 198 & evavéuous 
Bdooats (Ida’s glens). If the word could 
be referred, like Buvoods, to the rt. of 
Babds, it would be peculiarly appropriate 
here to the haunts of the bird that ‘sings 
darkling.’ : 

674 The reading dvéxovea is usually 
justified by Az, 212 (ce) oréptas dvéxer, 
‘having conceived a love for thee, he up- 
holds thee’; and Eur. Hec. 123 Bdaxxns 
davéxwv Aéxrp’ ’Ayauéuvwr, ‘upholding,’ 
i.e. ‘refusing to forsake,’ ‘remaining con- 
stant to.’ But how could the bird be said 
to ‘uphold’ the ivy in that sense? In 
Thuc. 2. 18 and 7. 48 dvetyev is intrans., 
‘he held back’ cautiously. Of the two 
MS. readings, olvwmdv éxovoa and ol- 
vor’ dvéxovoa, the latter seems to have 
come from the former, not vice versa. 
olvwirds is a good Attic form (used four 
times by Eur.), and olvwmdv exouca is 
nearer to the Mss. than Dindorf’s olvyd7a 
vésovea. The latter word would mean, 
‘having for her domain.’ 

675 f. The ivy and the vine (17) 
being sacred to Dionysus (8c0%), the fo- 
liage of the place generally is called his. 
Geod is certainly not the hero Colonus 
(65). We might desire @eav (the Eu- 


676 dyvddov Triclinius. 
680 Geais Elmsley: Gelais Mss. The word 


678 6 Baxxewrac 


menides), but the @vAAds meant is not 
only that of the sacred grove; it includes 
the Academy. pupidkaprrov refers to the 
berries of the laurel (rayxdprouv dadyys 
O. T. 83), the fruit of the olive and of the 
vine. Cp. on 17. 

677 f. dyijvepov...xetpmverv, cp. 786, 
1519: Zl. 36 doxevoy dorldwy: 2b. 1002 
dduros drys:, Zr. 691 addaures Hrlov: 
Od, 6. 250 édnrvos...dmacros: Eur, Ph. 
324 dmrerdos papéwv. In these poet. 
phrases, the gen. might be viewed either 
as (1) simply a gen. of want, as after 
ka@apos, etc.: (2) an attrib. gen. depend- 
ing on the implied noun (here, &vemor). 

678 Baxxwras (only here) =Baxyxeu- 
THs, Baxxos, reveller. Cp. O. Z. 1105 6 
Baxxelos Oeds. 

679 f. épBarever, haunts the ground, 
Aesch. Pers. 449 Ildv éuBarever rovrias 
dxrfs rt, adpduroddv, properly, ‘moy- 
ing around,’ so, ‘attending on,’ ‘roaming 
in company with.’ The bold use seems 
to have been suggested by the noun du¢i- 
moos as=‘follower’ (Pind., etc.), dude- 
modelvy being here to that noun as é7aéd- 
ew to dmadds. tTOrjvars, the nymphs of 
the mythical Nysa, who nurtured the 
infant god, and were afterwards the com- 
panions of his wanderings: 7/7. 6. 132 
(Lycurgus, king of Thrace) Atwrtco.o 
riOivas | cede Kar’ Frydbeov Nuohiov. 
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in the covert of green glades, dwelling amid the wine-dark ivy 
and the god’s inviolate bowers, rich in berries and fruit, unvisited 
by sun, unvexed by wind of any storm; where the reveller 
Dionysus ever walks the ground, companion of the nymphs that 


nursed him. 


And, fed of heavenly dew, the narcissus blooms morn by morn 
with fair clusters, crown of the Great Goddesses from of yore; and 


should answer to the syllable xypuo- in v. 693. 


The conjecture @vlars (noticed by 


Schneidewin) would require some change in 693, where see n.—dudirwrdv (from 


audurdvev) L; dudurdkwv A, R, B, L2, Vat.: dudurohav F, T, Farn.. 
683 pweydhaw Oeaiy MSS.: weydov Oedy 


is omitted by Nauck: cp. n. on 669. 


682 de 


Plut. Mor. 647 B, Clemens Paed. 213: weyddow Oeoty Nauck. 


6G1 ff. Odd\d\a 8’. After the men- 
tion of Dionysus, the narcissus now 
serves to introduce a mention of Deme- 
ter and Persephone (Cora). Under the 
name of “Iaxxos, represented as the son 
of Cora (or sometimes of Demeter), Dio- 
nysus was associated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries with the ‘two goddesses’ (rw 
@e); thus Ant. 1119 he reigns rayxolvous 
*Edevowvlas | Anods év xédmros. A relief 
found at Eleusis in 1859, and referable to 
the period between Pheidias and Prax- 
iteles, shows Persephone with her right 
hand on the head of the young Iacchos 
(a boy of some fifteen years), who is 
facing Demeter. It is reproduced in 
Baumeister’s Denkmiler des klass. Al- 
terth., s.v. ‘Eleusinia,’ p. 471. There 
was a shrine of Demeter near Colonus, 
1600. 

683 vdpkiccos. As the epithet 
shows, some thickly-flowering variety is 
meant: cp. Vergil’s ‘comantem Narcis- 
sum,’ Geo. 4. 122. Wieseler (Varkissos, 
pp. 114 ff., Gott. 1856) thinks that a lily 
is meant here. Bentham (British Hora, 
4th ed., p. 473) says that the zarcéssus 
poeticus of the Mediterranean region 
‘has usually @ solitary flower of a pure 
white, except the crown, which is yellow, 
often edged with orange or crimson.’ 
This does not suit kaANiBorpus. There is 
a like doubt about the classical vdxw0os, 
variously taken as iris, gladiolus, or lark- 
spur—at any rate, not our hyacinth. But, 
whatever the true identification here may 
be, the symbolism of vapkircos in Greek 
mythology is clear. It is the flower of 
imminent death, being associated, through 
its narcotic fragrance, with vdpxn,—the 
pale beauty of the flower helping the 


thought. It is the /ast flower for which 
Persephone is stretching forth her hand 
when Pluto seizes her,—Earth having 
put forth a wondrous narcissus, with a 
hundred flowers, on purpose to tempt 
her: Hom. Hymn. 5.15 7 8 dpa dauBn- 
cao’ wpéaro xepoly ay? dudw | Kaddov 
&Oupua AaBelv: yxave bé xOev evpudyuia. 
Paus. 9. 31. 9 (quoting an ancient hymn 
by the legendary poet Pamphos) says 
that Cora was seized ovx« tows drarnde?- 
gav. adda vapklocos. So Euphorion 
(220 B.C.) fr. 52 Hdmevides vapkiccov ém- 
atepées mrokapidas. Artemidorus (160 
A.D.), interpreting dreams of crowning 
the head, says, orépavo vapklocwy Te- 
mompevor maar. Kaxol (Onetrocr. I. 77). 
Narcissus is the fair youth cold to love, 
whose face seen by himself in the water 
was the prelude of death (cp. Artemid. 2.7). 
peyddaty Oeatv: Paus. 8. 31. 1 (at Me- 
galopolis) Oeév lepov rv weyddwv* al d€ 
elow al weyddhar Oeal Anunrnp kal Kopn. 
In Attic usu. 7a ed, and so Andoc. or. 
1 § 32 (of these goddesses) mpds rot 
Geow is now read (v./. ratv Oeaiv). In- 
deed Oed is rare in Attic prose except in 
such phrases as Oeovs kal Oeds. But here, 
in a lyric passage, and with an epithet 
added, the poet may have preferred the 
less familiar Geaty. The schol. was wrong 
in desiring rév peyadav Gedy (meaning 
the Eumenides). : 
684 dpxatov orepdvep,. The narcis- 
sus does not figure specially as an attribute 
of the goddesses—as the corn-ears and 
poppy of Demeter, the pomegranate of 
Cora, and the myrtle of Iacchos. But, 
as the flower which Cora was plucking 
when seized, it was associated with their 
cult from the first (dpxatov), and was one 


8—2 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


116 


\ / 3Q> Ye 
5 xpvoavyns KpdKos* od avmvoL 


a , 
6 Kpynvat pwvlovow 
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685 


7Kndicod vouddes peeOpar, 


» 
sah’ aiev em juare 


> , 24 > , 
9 M@KUTOKOS TEdLWY emLViooeETaL 


10 dknpdtw adv ouBpe 


690 


11 oTepvovxov yxOovds: ovee Movoav 
12 yopot vw ameotvynoay, ovo a 


18 xX puaavos "A hpodira. 


687 Kydicod L, with Mss.: Kngioood B, T, Vat., Farn. 


/ 


689 érwicera L, L’, 


R2, F (with o written above): émuweicerat A, R, Ald.: éruwiccera B, T, Vat., Farn. 


691 crepyo’xov] orépvov Vat.: Hermann conject. omepuovxou. 


of the flowers which would be most fitly 
woven into those floral wreaths which, 
on the wall-paintings, sometimes replace 
Demeter’s more usual crown of corn-ears 
(see Baumeister, Denkm. p. 417). He- 
sych. says that in Crete the narcissus was 
called daudrpiov. In Rhodes Cora was 
crowned with asphodel (Bekker Azecd. 
I. 457- 9). At Hermione a flower like 
the vdxivOos, locally called xoopocdvia- 
ov, was worn by the worshippers of De- 
meter Chthonia (Paus. 2. 35.5). Schnei- 
dewin’s explanation, ‘or7gzzal crown,’— 
before they changed it for others,—is 
against the myth itself, which makes the 
narcissus a #ew joy to Cora’s eyes (Hom. 
Llymn. 5. 15). 

685 xpuvcavyrs kpdKos. Tozer, Geogr. 
of Greece p. 162: ‘when Sophocles... 
speaks of the ‘crocus with its golden 
sheen,’ we would fain regard this as the 
same with the splendid flower that dis- 
plays its golden blossoms close to the 
snow on Parnassus and the mountains of 
Arcadia. But, in reality, there can be 
little doubt that it was the cultivated 
crocus, from which the saffron was ob- 
tained, and which was introduced into 
Greece from the East, where it was 
prized as a dye for robes and slippers, — 
the xpoxoBarroy odds etuapw of the 
Persae [660]—the sign of royalty and 
majesty.” Cp. Hom. Hymn. 4. 177 (of 
fair maidens) dul 6é yatrar | wus dic- 
sovTo Kpoxntiw dvOer duota. Along with 
roses, violets, ‘hyacinth,’ ‘narcissus,’ and 
‘agallis’ (iris?), the ‘crocus’ is gathered 
by Cora (2d. 6ff.). Schol. kav 77 Nw By 6 
TopokAHs Tov KpoKov dvtixpus TH Anunrpe 
avartOerat, At the Thesmophoria (the 


692 od’ a B, 


festival of Demeter @ecpodépos), when 
wreaths of flowers were not worn (schol.), 
the women appeared in xpoxwrol, saffron- 
coloured robes (Ar. Zhesm. 138). The 
crocus was planted on graves (Juv. Sav. 
7. 208). 

686 kpyvat, the ‘founts.’ ‘The most 
distant sources of the river are on the w- 
side of Mt. Pentelicus and the s. side of 
Mt. Parnes, and in the intermediate ridge 
which unites them’ (Leake): in par- 
ticular, a broad stream descends from the 
steepest part of Parnes. The Cephisus 
has a course of about 20 miles to the bay. 
of Phalerum. 

pivi8ovcw. Soph. has seized a distine- 
tive point. Even at this day, when the 
plain has much less shade than of old, 
the Cephisus ‘never fails,’ while in the 
long droughts of summer the bed of the 
flissus is absolutely dry. Cp. Modern 
Greece by H. M. Baird (1856). p.. 294: 
‘The little river Cephisus...scatters fer- 
tility and verdure around. Great was 
the contrast between its banks and the 
rest of the plain, which in the month of 
October is dry, parched, and dusty. The 
whole valley, in its width of six miles, 
had been stripped of nearly every vestige 
of vegetation; for not a drop of water 
had fallen during the previous four or 
five months.’—suw4w is both trans. and - 
intrans. in Homer; intrans. in the Ionic 
of Hippocr. (who has it of flesh ‘wast- 
ing’). Aesch. has it twice in lyrics (in- 
trans.) ; ior only here. 

687 mpioov. Chr. Wordsworth 
(Athens and Attica p. 137) observes that 
the Athenian poets never praise the 
Llissus (perhaps because it was. too. much, 
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the crocus blooms with golden beam. Nor fail the sleepless 
founts whence the waters of Cephisus wander, but each day with 
stainless tide he moveth over the plains of the land’s swelling 
bosom, for the giving of quick increase; nor hath the Muses’ 
quire abhorred this place, nor Aphrodite of the golden rein. 


L?, Vat.: 008 av L, F, R?: odd¢ A, R, Ald. Retaining @elavs in v. 680, Triclinius 
here supplied the wanting syllable by reading ov’ ad | 4, found in T and Farn. 
With a like object, Brunck conjectured oddé y’ | 4: Hermann, ovéé | wav: Hartung, 


associated with the prose of daily life), 
though Plato, in the Phaedrus, makes 
some amends; they keep their praises 
for the Cephisus (so Eur. Wed. 835). On 
the other hand the Ilissus, not the Ce- 
phisus, is the representative river of 
Attica for more distant singers, from 
Apollonius Rhodius (I. 215) to Milton 
(Par. Reg. 4. 249). 

vowdSes, wandering. The word alludes 
to irrigation by ducts or canals (a system 
still in use), but does so far more po- 
etically than would be the case if (with 
E. Curtius) we made it active, with 
peéOpwv for object. gen., ‘distributing the 
streams.’ There is no example of an 
adj. of this form (as omopds, orpodds, 
popBds) having an active sense. Cp. 
O. T. 1350 n. 

688 én ypatt, a very rare use in 
Attic, meaning here that oz (or for) each 
day the river gives what that day re- 
quires. Cp. Z/. 10. 48 (never did I 
hear dvdp’ éva rocodde péppuep’ em’ juare 
patlcacOa (as one day’s work): more 
oft. ém’ quate r@de, on this day,’ Z/. 
13. 234, I9- I10. Herodotus has the 
gen. ér’ juépns éxdorns in a similar sense 
(3. 117); this phrase, too, is un-Attic. 

689 wxkvToKos, giving an early reward 
to the cultivator’s labour. Cp. @kuréxoco 
Leddvas (because thought ém rats Noxelats 
kal wdlor BonOetv), poet. ap. Plut. Mor. 
282C. wkurdKiov, a medicine used in 
childbed, Ar. Zh. 504. 

meSlwy emuvlooetat, a partitive gen. 
(helped by ézu-), cp. épxovrar mediowo, L7. 
2. 8or. 

690 6pBpw, water: see on O. 7. 1427. 
(Wot, ‘with the help of rain.’) } 

691 or. x@ovds, possessive gen. with 
trediov.oarepvovxov, having orépya: an 
expressive word for the expanse of the 
Attic medlov, varied by gentle undula- 
tions, or by rocky knolls like Colonus 
itself. Suidas quotes a poet. phrase 
orépva ys: cp. the common use of 


paorot for round hills or knolls. Hes. 
Theog. 117-Vat? edpiorepvos: Pind. Nem. 
7. 33 evpuxddrrou | ...x8ovds. Both orépva 
and vwra were applied, says the schol., 
to Tijs ys Ta WedLwWdy Kal evpéa. The 
epithet helps, with @kuréxos, to suggest 
the image of a mighty living frame, 
quickened by the veins of irrigation. 

Movoay. Paus. 1. 30. 2 (in the Acade- 
my, cp. on 55) éore de kal Movody re 
Boos Kal repos ‘Epuod cal vdov ’AOnvas. 
' 692. vw refers to xMovds in 691: this 
region generally. 

ots’ d. The ov8’ ad of L is some- 
what prosaic, and implies a contrast 
between the deities which is unfitting 
here. “Agpo8(ry is not among the divi- 
nities of the Academy or Colonus in 
Paus. 1. 30, though there was an altar 
of “Epws in front of the entrance to the 
Academy. But she was often associated 
with Demeter and Cora (cp. Paus. 3. 
19. 4, and Baumeister Denkmdler p. 
419); and she was also specially connected 
by an Attic legend with the Cephisus 
(Eur. AZed. 835). 

Xpvedvios, when she drives her chariot 
drawn by sparrows (Sappho fr. 1. 10), 
doves, or swans. The word occurs only 
once in JZ. (6. 205), as epith. of Artemis, 
and once in Od. (8.285), as epith. of Ares. 
Paus. 9. 23. 4 (speaking of a lost hymn 
by Pindar to Persephone) dA\au re és 
tov "Adnv eloly émuxAjoes kal 6 Xpvo7- 
vios, dja ws érl THs Kdopns TH ap- 
may}. So, here, the epith. suggests a 
visit of the goddess from above. 

694—719 Thus far the theme has 
been Colonus and the adjacent region. 
Now the praises take a larger range. 
Athena’s gift of the olive, Poseidon’s 
gift of the horse, are here celebrated as 
common to Attica (rgde xWpa, 700, cP. 
668): though the latter had a special 
interest for Colonus Hippius, and the 
former for the Academy, where an olive 
was shown, said to have sprung up next 


J 
118) ye” =O OKAEOYE 
Et eu d=. Gk eae ee , 
on. B. ~ éotw & olov éya yas “Actas ovk éraxovo, 694 i 
2000 é&v ta peyddqa Awpids vdow Tlédomos aamore 


Bracrov 
4 > > la > , 
3 pUTev axXELPwTOV avTOTOLOD, 
4éyyéwv doBynpa Saiwr, 
56 Ta0e€ Odd\rer peéytota xopa, 700 
6 yAavKas maLdooTpopov PvAdov éatas: 
77d pe Tis “od veapos ovde yypa 


00d’ obv | & (and so Blaydes): Campbell, ov’ dp’ | a. 694 éorw & T, Farn.: 
éorw dé L, A, and most MSs. 696 f. 0d’ év TE peydda...8acrdv] In the 
antistrophic verses (709 f., 5&pov...uéyiorov), as compared with these, there is a 
defect of two short syllables. Various remedies have been suggested. (1) Leaving 
vv. 696 f. intact, Porson inserts x@ovds before atynua in v. 710. I follow him. 
(2) Deleting Ilé\omos in vy. 697, Meineke changes atynua to xrjua, and Bergk 
to oxfua. (3) F. W. Schmidt deletes Iédoros ré- in v. 697, and elreiy in 710: 
then vdow moré B\acrov answers to atynua péyorov. (4) Nauck deletes vaow 
Tlé\oros mirore in v. 697, elev and méyiorov in v. 710: then Awpidit Bracrdy 
answers to daluovos atxnu’. (5) Hartung, leaving vv. 709 f. intact, substitutes mpi 
for IléAorros in v. 697. 698 direvw’ MSS.: girevw’, found in the margin of 
the Aldine copy mentioned on v. 670, is received by Doederlein, Blaydes, Nauck.— 
dxelpwrov A, with most Mss. (a4xv¥pwrov R), Pollux 2. 154, Elms., Herm., Blaydes, 
Campb.: dxelpnrov L (from axjpnrov), F, R*, schol, Dind., Wecklein; dxelpicrov 


after the primal olive in the Iavdpocetov 
of the Erechtheum (Paus. 1. 30. 2). 

694 yds “Actas, sc. bv, possessive 
gen., with éraxovw, hear of as belonging 
to. The poet does not mean, of course, 
that he has never heard of the olive as 
growing in the Peloponnesus or in Asia 
Minor, It is enough to recall the orper- 
Tijs Kadovpévys éhalas purdv of Epidaurus 
(said to have been twisted by Heracles, 
Paus. 2. 28. 2), and the speculation of 
Thales in the olive-oil presses of Miletus 
and Chios (éNaoupyeta, Arist. Fol. 1. 
11). He means that nowhere else has he 
heard of an olive-tree springing from the 
earth at a divine command, or flourishing 
so greatly and so securely under divine 
protection. 

695f. Awpl&, as Schneidewin re- 
marked, is an anachronism (cp. 1301), 
since legend placed Oedipus before the 
Trojan war, and the Dorian conquest of 
the Peloponnesus after it; but Attic 
tragedy was not fastidious on such points. 
In Eur. Hee. 450 the Peloponnesus is 
Awpls ala. Cp. on 66. vdow: cp. Eust. 
ad Dion. Perieg. 403 7 rod Ié\oros vijcos 
éore per kuplws Xeppovnoos, buws dé vijcos 
bev Néyerat, Ws mapa Bpaxd roa’rn ofca. 
In the roth century we find the Pelopon- 


nesus called simply 7 vf#cos by Constanti- 
nus Porphyrogenitus, mepl rév Oeudrwy 
(‘the provinces’) p. 52 éo7e 6¢ maca 7 
vijoos bd évl orparny® TeTayuern. 

Ilé\omos has been regarded by some 
as a gloss: see on 709 f. But, apart 
from the fact that 7o9 f. are shorter 
by ~~, it need move no suspicion; for,. 
if not necessary here, it is at least fitting,. 
and is often joined with vijoos. Tyr- 
taeus fr. 2 evdpetay Ilé\oros vaoov adi- 
kopeda. Cypria fr. 8 dvedépxero vijcor 
dmracav | Tavradidew Iéd\oros. Ton Om- 
phale fr. 24 dwewov 7 tTdv TéXomos év- 
ynow Ttpbrov.—Cp. Aesch. Zum. 702 (the 
Areiopagus is a safeguard) oloy otis dy- 
Opdrwv exer | ott’ év BkvOacow obre Ié- 
Aomos év ré1ras. 

698 ovtevp’. plrevu’, which Blaydes. 
prefers, occurs only once in trag. (Aesch. 
Ag. 1281, of Orestes); it seems more 
appropriate to a ‘scion’ (child) than to. 
a plant. 

axelpwrov was read here by Pollux 
(2. 154), and is thus carried back to. 
about 160 A.D.; it is also in A and 
a majority of our other Mss.; while L’s 
axelpnrov is clearly a corruption. The 


eyes is whether dxelpwrov means. 


1) ‘unvanguished, the only sense in. 
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And a thing there is such as I know not by fame on Asian 2nd 
ground, or as ever born in the great Dorian isle of Pelops,—a S*°Ph 
growth unconquered, self-renewing, a terror to the spears of the 
foemen, a growth which mightily flourishes in this land,—the 
gray-leafed olive, nurturer of children. Youth shall not mar it 


Hartung: dynparov Nauck.—avrorody Blaydes: airémowov Mss, 


E Nauck conject. 
av@orodv; Meineke, a’rédorov. 


699 éyxéwv L (vy in an erasure), and most 
Mss.: éxxéwv A, B: éxxéov R, Vat. 700 wéyora T, Farn.: most of the 
others have peylorat (as L), or weylora. Blaydes conject. uddora. 7Ol za- 
dorpdgov] L has ¢ written over at, indicating a conjecture redorpdpov. Kovporpdpou 
Nauck. 7O2f. 76 uév Tis MSS.: THv wév Ts Triclinius (T, Farn.): 76 why Tus 
Seebass: ray otirts Nauck.—od veapds] ore veapds MSS., which exceeds the metre of 
the antistrophic v. (715) by one short syll.; hence Porson changed ore to od 
(ap. Kidd, p. 217). Elmsley conject. otre véos: Hartung, ovr’ jpos: Dindorf, 
oU@ dos: Blaydes, ray otre veapds T1s.—ovde ype | cvvvalwy] obre yijpe | onualywy 
Mss. In L the first hand wrote yijpac: the corrector changed the accent. guvvalwy 
is the conjecture of Blaydes, also of Wecklein, and had occurred, independently of 
both, to myself. Nauck (formerly) conjectured ovr’ év dpa | xeyudvwy: Buecheler, 


which it occurs elsewhere, as Thuc. 
6. 10 of Kadkidfjs...dxelpwrot elo: or 
(2) dxepobpynroy, as Pollux takes it, 
‘not cultivated by human hands.’ xel- 
pwua usu. meant ‘a conquest,’ or ‘a 
violent deed’; yet Aesch. could say rupB- 
oxda xelpayara (work of the hand in 
mound-making) Zeb. 1022. A bold 
artist in language might similarly, per- 
haps, have ventured on dxelpwros as 
= ‘not hand-wrought.’ My reason for 
preferring ‘unvanguished’ is the context. 
While BAacréy (697) refers to the mira- 
culous creation of the olive by Athena, 
avrotoudy refers (I think) to its mira- 
culous sedférenewal after the Persians had 
burnt it. Her. 8. 55 devrépy re juépy 
amd THs éumphowos “APnvatwv of Oew bd 
Baciréos Kehevduevoe ws avéBnoav és 7d 
ipov, wpwr Bacrov éx Tod orehéxeos Goov 
Te myxvaloy avadedpaunxora. This con- 
nection of ideas is further indicated by 
the next phrase, éyxéwv etc. For avto- 
arovos as ‘self-produced’ (z.e. producing 
itself from itself) cp. av’rordxos, avro- 
gdyos, avropovos. Chandler (Accent. § 
457 2nd ed.) remarks that all compounds 
of -mo.os are oxytone (quoting Arcadius 
88. 2):-avrémows (as our MSS. give it) 
in this passage ‘is the one solitary ex- 
ception, and therefore probably a false 
accent.’ 

699 oBnpa. Androtion (circ. 280 
B.C.), in his ’Ar6ls, stated that the sacred 
olives (woplac) in Attica had been spared 
by the Peloponnesian invaders under 
Archidamus, who sacrificed to Athena. 


The AZzthzs of Philochorus, a contempo- 
rary of Androtion, made the same state- 
ment (schol. ad /oc.). 

700 7a8e...xWpq, locative dat.: in At- 
tica. péywrra: cp, 219 wakpd, 319 pat- 
dpa, O. Z. 883 bréporra n. The light 
soil of Attica (rd derroyewv), and the 
climate, esp. favoured the olive: cp. 
Theophr. Causs. Plantt. 2. 4. 4) omidas 
(stony ground) kat ére maddov 7 evKo- 
yetos (670 n.) éAacopdpos. For Greece, 
the olive-zone begins s. of the plains of 
Thessaly, as for Italy it begins s. of the 
plains of Lombardy. The olive is found 
in Phthiotis and Magnesia: in Epeirus, 
only on the sea-coast. 

7O1 mavSotpdmov, nourishing the 
young lives in the land. The epithet is 
especially fitting here, after the recent 
allusion to Demeter and Cora, because 
at the Thesmophoria the prayer to those 
goddesses associated Earth with them 
as h kovporpodos: see Ar. Thesm. 295. 
Cp. Juv. Sat. 3. 84 guod nostra infantia 
caelum Haustt Aventini, baca nutrita 
Sabina (the olive). Hesych. (s.v, o7é- 
gavoyv éxpépew) says that it was the Attic 
custom orépavoy édalas riévar mpd TwHv 
Oupwv, when a male child was born; as 
wool, when a female (cp. forzbus sus- 
pende coronas: lam pater es). But there 
is no such allusion here. Nor could 
mavdorp. mean ‘propagated from the 
parent olive’ on the acropolis, as Schnei- 
dewin thought. 

7O2 oO pév Tis K.7.A. Two points 
first claim notice. (1) ovre and veapds 


avr. f’. 
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a\d\ov & aivov éyw parporode. T4a8€ KpdtiaTov, 707 


2 S@pov TOU peyadou 
AVYNLA MeyLoTo?, 
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4@ Tat Kpdvov, od yap viv eis 
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elmetv, <yOovds > 
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6immowow TOV aKeaTHpa \yadwov 


ovr’ evedpos ob're xwpas | éuBalvwr. 


708 xepl Heath: xepl Mss. 


aiéy épév Hermann, and so most recent edd. (Porson, ag. Kidd, p. 217, proposes 


6 yap alts dpar). 


6 yap elo alév épév L, and so most Mss. (some with eloaer): 


6 yap eloopSv A, R, Ald. Some keep eloavévy here, and alter rapamrouéva in the 


antistr., v. 716 (where see n.). 


are both in the Mss., but both cannot 
be right. Cp. v. 715. If with Porson 
the first ore is changed to ov, the second 
otre must certainly be changed to ov8é. 
A single otre cannot follow ov, though 
a repeated ore can (77. 1058). Elms- 
ley’s o¥re véos is hardly probable. (2) yypq 
onpatvey seems to me impossible. It 
surely could not mean either (a) ‘com- 
manding in old age’—the elderly Archi- 
damus in contrast with the young Xerxes— 
or (4) ‘commanding the elderly men.’ 
The difficulty is not in the sense of o1- 
patvev itself, for which cp. //, 1. 288 
mavrwv pev Kparéew é0éde, wdvrecot 
dvdooew, | mace dé onualyew,—he would 
be master, king, captain (cnudvrwp): it 
is in the combination with ‘yrjpq. 

Now comes this question:—Was the 
antithesis here between youth and age, or 
between some other notions? Hartung 
writes or’ jpos otre yhpa, understanding, 
‘neither in spring norzz winter,’ onualvwr, 
‘by his word of command’: but such a fig. 
sense of yipa is inconceivable. Nauck’s 
obr’ jpos ovr’ év wpa | xeyudvewy is too far 
from the Mss., and the plur. is strange. 
I incline to believe that the poet indeed 
meant ‘neither young nor old,’ but with- 
out any personal reference, and merely 
in this general sense:—‘from generation 
to generation of men these sacred trees 
are safe.’ The words 6 yap alév dpav 
suit this. The conjecture cvyvatwy has 


707 éxw is wanting in B, Vat., a space being 


palaeographic probability (for a cursive 
text): for the phrase cp. Eur. fr. 370 wera 
& houxlas rode yhpat cuvorxolyy. 

704 xikdos, the eye of Zeus (so 
KUkNo, PA. 1354), not the ‘orb’ of the sun. 

705 Moplov Ards. Attic Orators, 
vol. I. p. 289: ‘Throughout Attica, 
besides the olives which were private 
property (Y6.ac éNatu, Lys. or. 7 § 10) 
there were others which, whether on 
public or on private lands, were con- 
sidered as the property of the state. 
They were called mortae (jopiat)—the 
legend being that they had been propa- 
gated (we“opnuévat) from the original olive 
which Athena herself had caused to spring 
up on the Acropolis, This theory was 
convenient for their conservation as State 
property, since, by giving them a sacred 
character, it placed them directly under 
the care of the Areiopagus, which caused 
them to be visited once a month by In- 
spectors (€mimeAnral, Lys. or, 7 § 29), 
and once a year by special Commis- 
sioners (yapoves, 2. § 25). To uproot 
a morta was an offence punishable by 
banishment and confiscation of goods 
(2. § 41). Moptlov, from the objects 
protected; so Zeds ixéovos, xrjavos, etc. 

706 yAavKems, with grayish-blue 
eyes: the Homeric epithet has been sug- 
gested by yAaveas in 7o1. The altar of 
Zebs Moptos, otherwise called KaracBdrns, 
was in the Academy, where there was 


704 6 yap 
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by the ravage of his hand, nor any who dwells with old age; 
for the sleepless eye of the Morian Zeus beholds it, and the 


gray-eyed Athena. 


And another praise have I to tell for this the city our mother, 
the gift of a great god, a glory of the land most high; the might 
of horses, the might of young horses, the might of the sea. 

For thou, son of Cronus, our lord Poseidon, hast throned 

her in this pride, since in these roads first thou 


left. 709 f. See on vy. 696 f. 


712 eis MSS., és Dind. 


713 cloas] 


The mss. have either elcas (as A, which Ald. follows), or efcas (as B, T), or elcas 


(asia, E, R32, 1c?): 
«ioas. 714 inmmoc L. 


also a shrine of Athena close to the poplar 
({Apollodorus ag. schol.); hence there 
was a special reason for the conjunction 
of the deities here. 

707 ff. This antistrophe is devoted 
to Poseidon, as the strophe to Athena. 
parpémodet, ‘mother-city’ (Athens), since 
the men of Colonus, like all other dwell- 
ers in Attica, may deem themselves her 
children. So Pind. Wem. 5. 8 Alaxléas 
...warpowohly re, their native state (Ae- 
gina): Ant, 1122 Baxxyayv parpdmrohw 
O7Bav (with allusion to Semelé). ot, 
‘capital city,’ which would be prosaic: 
this sense occurs as early, however, as 
Xen., Anadb. 5. 2. 3 & 5& qv xwplov pr- 
Tpbmos avray. 

7O9f. If vv. 696 f. are sound as they 
stand, the problem here is to supply ~~, 
and Porson’s x8ovds seems best. peya- 
Aov... méey.orov, atxynua...atxnua (713) 
must not be judged with modern fastid- 
dousness: see on 554. 

Jil eurmov, €vrwdov harmonizes 
with a strain of feeling which pervades 
the ode,—that the bounty of the gods to 
Attica is continued from day to day and 
from age to age. The supply of good 
immo. is perpetually replenished by good 
mOdo: ‘est in equis patrum Virtus. 
evurroy further suggests lames, since (as 
=‘well-horsed’) it is often said of heroes 
(Pind. O2. 3. 39 ev. Tuvdapidav). The 
Boeotian Orchomenus is kaAirwdos, Pind. 
Ol. 14.2. For atxnpa eturmov, a glory 
consisting in good horses, cp. 1062, 
Pind. O/. 3. 37 pyupapudrov | duppndracias: 
P. 8. 37 vixav...0pacvyuov: Lsth, 1. 12 
KadNlvtkov...Kddos. 

evddAacoov. The well of salt water 


In L the accent is in an erasure: the first hand perh. wrote 


shown in the Erechtheum (Udwp @addocrov 
év dpéare Paus. I. 26. 5) was called @4- 
Aacgoa. It was said to have been created 
by a blow from Poseidon’s trident; the 
three holes which were shown are still 
visible (see Penrose’s drawing and de- 
scription in Smith’s Dzct. Geog. 1. 279b). 
Her. 8. 55 ’Hpex@éos...vyds, &v Te édalyn 
Te kal Oddacoa éu. Apollod. 3. 14. 1 
(Poseidon) dvédnve OdXaccav nv viv 
’"EpexOnida Kadodor. eummov, ev0ddac- 
gov are brought close together as ex- 
pressing the two great attributes of Po- 
seidon, Hom. Hymn. 22. 4 dtx Od rot, Hy- 
voolyae, Jeol Tynty eddcavTo, | trmwr Te 
Sunrip eEuevar cwrgpd te vndv: Ar. £q. 
551 lrme’ dvaé Idcedorv, @ | xadKoxpdrwv 
lrmuv Krvmos | ...avddver, | kal kvavéuBo- 
ot Goal | prcHopdpor rpijpecs. 

712 ov yap, after the voc.: cp. ov dé 
(507). 

713 cloas (ifw) vw els 760’ at'xnua, 
didst establish her in this glory, as in a 
royal throne: cp. Her. 3. 61 rodrov... 
elce dywv és Tov Baowdjiov Opdvov. The 
phrase is Homeric, Od. 1. 130 adrhy 
& és Opévov eloev tirywv. 

714 (rroww with tov dkeoripa: cp. 
Az. 1166 Bporots Tov deluynorov | rddov. 
dkertypa=cwdpovicrhy, healing their ya- 
vidoes vooot, and bringing them to a calm 
temper (/7, 13. 115 GAN’ dKewueda Odooor: 
dxeoral ror ppéves éoP\wv): cp. Athen. 
627 (music is introduced at banquets) 
Orws Exaoros Tay els éOnv Kai mANpwow 
apunuévov larpov NauBavyn ris UBpews 
kal THs dkooulas Ti povoixjy. Pind. 
Ol. 13. 68 pidrpov 768 trmeov, 85 pdp- 
pakov mpai, said of the bit (xaduvés) given 
by Athena to Bellerophon for Pegasus. 


2nd anti- 
strophe. 
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TTpeTacr Talode KTicas ayuiats. ae 
\ rd 
8a & evnpetpos exmayN adia yepol TapamTomeva 


mr\aTO 


9 Ood QV EKATOMTOOMV 
pdoKker, T be 


10 Nypypoev ako\ov0os. 


AN. & metor ératvous edrioyovpevov édor, 720 
A A 
vov *cov Ta appa tadta dy hatvew E77. 


Y Gy A , 
OI. ri 8 €o7w, @ Tat, Kawor; 


AN. dooov epyxerau 


Kpéov 08 uty odk avev Tommav, TaTeEp. 
OI. & didrarou yépovtes, €€ tuav enol 
, > x oy , fal z 
gaivoir av non Téppa THS TwTypias. 725, 
XO. Odpoe, wapéora Kal yap et yépwv yd, 


TO THASE Kopas od yeynpake oOevos. 


715 raicd’ éxticac L, A, and most Mss. 
L?: ratocde xricas Canter. 


: tatod’ &xrioas (sic) T, Farn.: ratcd’ éxricas 
716 a 5] Musgrave conject. od 6’. 


717 rapamrouéva MSS.: Blaydes writes épeccouéva, conjecturing also é\iccopéva. 
Keeping eloaev in v. 704, Meineke proposes mapatscouéva, and Maehly, zepi- 


TTUTTOMEVG. 


721 The mss. furnish two readings: (1) col...6y L (the original 


accent on gou erased), R?: (2) ool...de¢ A and most Mss. The conjecture of Nauck, 
odv...6y, has been received by Dindorf, Wecklein, Paley, and others. col,..de? is. 


715 mpdtaor tatcde...ayuiats, first 
in these roads (about Colonus) ; locative 
dat.: «rloas, ‘having instituted,’ brought 
into use among men, as one could say 
krifew vousua on the analogy of xrifew 
éopriv etc. Greek mythology places Po- 
seidon in two distinct relations to the 
horse. (a) As creator. Servius ad Verg. 
Geo. 1. 12 ideo dicitur ecum invenisse quia 
velox est etus numen et mobile sicut 
mare. (SO waves on a rough sea are 
‘white horses,’ Ital. cavallonz.) The 
Thessalians connected this myth with 
the cult of Poseidon Terpatos, who had 
caused the first horse (2xv’¢uo0s) to spring 
from a rock in Thessaly,—the name 
being taken from cxddos, a rocky cup, 
where perh. marks in the rock were 
shown. From Tzetzes on Lycophron 
767 it seems that this legend was in later 
times localised at Colonus also. Arcadia 
and Boeotia, too, had their legends, in 
which the first horse was called ’Apltwy 
(the wondrous steed of Adrastus in //. 
23. 346). (6) As camer. This was the 
prominent trait of the Corinthian and 
Attic legends. At Corinth Poseidon was 
worshipped as dauaios, and Athena as 
xadwiris (cp. Pind. Of 13. 65 ff.). In 
Thessaly the horse-yoking Poseidon was 


called Uuyuos: Hesych. tuwas: gevfas Ocr- 
Tarol, tuyros Tlocedwy 6 fvytos. In 
Aesch. P. V. 462 ff. Prometheus is the 
first who taught men to drive animals, — 
bp’ apua 7 Hyayov pirnvlovs | Uarrovs. 
716 ff. Poseidon has taught men to: 
row as well as to ride. He fits the oars 
to their hands. But, instead of rav dé 
mwAdrav Xepol mapdwWas, the form is varied 
to a passive constr. If mapamropéva is 


sound, this seems the best account of 


it,—apd, ‘at the side,’ suggesting the 
notion, ‘as an aid.’ (If from maparé- 
Touwat, it could be only aor., which the 
sense excludes.) Conjecture might pro- 
ceed on either of two views:—(a) that‘in 
the strophic v. 704 the correction atéy 
is true, so that raparrouéva is metrically 


sound: (4) that in 704 the Ms. eioatey is. 


true, so that here we require ~--~~_, 
On the latter view I would suggest that 


Tporappofopéva is suitable, and on this. 


mapamrouéva may have been a gloss; cp. 
Eur. 2. 7. 1405 (xépas) kémry mpocappusd- 
caves, 

evypetpos, adj. compounded with a 
noun cognate in sense to the subst. (arAd- 
Ta): cp, Blos pakpaley (O. 7. 518 n.), 


Aovyos KaxoPpous (Az. 138), etrais yovos- 


(Eur. Z. 7. 1234), edmhyes xeipes (Hipp. 


: 
; 
: 
‘ 
. 
; 
7 
J 
‘ 
i, 
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didst show forth the curb that cures the rage of steeds. 
And the shapely oar, apt to men’s hands, hath a wondrous 
speed on the brine, following the hundred-footed Nereids. 


AN. O land that art praised above all lands, now is it for 
thee to make those bright praises seen in deeds! 


OE. 


What new thing hath chanced, my daughter? 


AN. Yonder Creon draws near us,—not without followers, 


father. 
OE. 
proof of my safety ! 


Ah, kind elders, now give me, I pray you, the final 


CH. Fear not—it shall be thine. If 7 am aged, this country’s 


strength hath not grown old. 


retained by Elms., Herm., Wunder, Hartung: gol...6y by Campbell: while Blaydes 


gives viv 67 (for col)...de?. 


Wecklein proposes & gol...64.—galvew] xpalvew Nauck. 


726 éyd] éyw L (with xvpS written above by S): xup@ A, with most Mss.: éy@ xup& 
L*. Elms., Herm., Wunder, and Blaydes prefer xvp@: most other recent edd. read 


eyo. 


727 xwpas] xecpds Naber, and so Mekler. 


200). tkmayda, neut. plur. as adv., cp. 
319. dla with OpwoKe: cp. on 119 éx- 
TOTLOS. 

718 f. tov éxatourddov Nyprydov, 
the Nereids with their hundred feet, the 
fifty Nereids whose dance and song lead 
the ship on her way. (But in Pind. fr. 
122 Kopav ayé\ay éxaréyyuiov prob. de- 
notes 100, not 50, persons, as though 
yuiov were awua.) The choice of the 
number (though here meant merely to 
suggest a mzumerous sisterhood) is not 
accidental: 7i/ty was the number regular- 
ly assigned to the Nereids by the earlier 
Greek poets, as Hesiod 7h. 264, Pindar 
Isthm. 5. 6, Aesch. fr. 168, Eur. Jon 
to81. Later it becomes a hundred; so 
Plato Critias 116 E (describing Poseidon’s 
temple in the island of Atlantis) Nnpjdas 
6é éml deAdivan éxaroy KiKhw’ ToTa’Tas yap 
évousgov ards ol rére elvac; and so Ovid 
Fasti 6. 499. Nypeds (/vv, véw, vaua, 
etc.) and his daughters represent the sea’s 
kindly moods: the Nereids who dance 
and sing around and before the ship are 
the waves. In éxatoprddev the second 
part of the compound suggests ‘dancing,’ 
Cp. on muKvdmrepor (17). 

720—1048 Second éreiddiov. Creon 
comes, in the hope of persuading Oed. to 
return with him. Failing, he causes his 
attendants to carry off Antigone,—Ismene 
having already been captured elsewhere. 
He is about to seize Oed., when Theseus 
enters, sends pursuers after Creon’s men, 


and compels Creon himself to set out with 
him to find them. 

721 coy...84 is more poetical and 
more impressive than ool...8et: cp. 197, 
Ll. 1470 00k é€uov 708, AAG ody, |7o TAOO’ 
dpav: Ph. 15 adn’ epyov 75n adv Ta dol’ 
vmnpere: Aesch. Theb. 232 odv 8 ab 7d 
ovyay. But gol...de?, though a rare, is 
an admissible construction; besides Eur. 
Hipp. 940 (quoted on 570) cp. Xen. Az. 
3. 4. 35 det émiodéac Tov tro Iléprn dvdpt 
Kal xarkw@oa dec: Mem. 3. 3. 10 el cor 
déor diddoKew: Oecon. 7. 20 det mévrot Tots 
Hédovew avOpuwrors kEew 6 Te elopépwow : 
2b. 8. 9 el...dtahéyew déou air@. Wecan- 
not read gol,..87) with L, and under- 
stand wdpeort, as Campbell proposes. 

galyey ra Aaumrpa ern=daivew Tas 
dperas 6.’ as émawetcbe, to zllustrate the 
praises by deeds: cp. Od. 8. 237 d\n’ 
eOéhers dperiv civ pawéuev n Tor dmnoel. 
galvew én could not mean strictly Be- 
Baoby én, to ‘make’ the words ‘good.’ 

722 The dvriAaBy (division of the 
verse between two persons) marks ex- 
citement: cp. 652, 1099, 1169. 

723 piv, ethic dat.: cp. 81. 

725 datvowr dy, a courteous entreaty. 
Aesch. 7heb. 261 Néyos dv ws TaxuoTa. 
Tépna tHS TwTyplas (defining gen.), the 
end which consists in safety, cp. TéAos 
Oavdrovo. When the attack has been 
made and repulsed, he will feel finally 
assured. 

726 wapéorat, sc. 7d Tépua THS o.— eyo. 
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avdpes xPovds THaS Evdyevels oiKHTOpES, 

Ope TW tas dupdrwv eihyndoras 

hdBov vedpyn THs euns émeroddov: 730 
Ov pyr oKvelre pt apyT €mos KaKor. 

nko yap ovx ws dpav tu BovdnOels, eet 

yépwv me eit, mpos Tow S errioTapar 

cbévovcav jKwv, et Tw “EXdddos, péya. 

dd\N avdpa Tovde THALKOGS amreaTadnv TaN 
meicov erecOar mpds TO Kadpelwv médor, 

ovk €€ &ds areihavtos, GAN adoTav v0 

mavrwv Kedevobeis, ovvex’ NKE mot ever 

7a TovoE TeVOEW mHmaT Els TEtTTOV TOES. 

GN, @ Tadairwp Oidizovs, Kdwv end 740 
ixod mpos olkouvs. mas ce Kadpeiwv eas 

Kade duKaiws, ek d€ Tov pdliot eyed, 


729 cidnpdora Blaydes. 732 Kw yap wo ox wo Spay re L. Three letters 
(the last being v) have been erased after dpav, in which @ has been made from 4. 
The scribe had first written dpacew. 735 tydxKdcd Brunck, and almost all 
recent edd.: the Mss. have ryNxovd’ (as L), or tnAuKdvd’ (as A), except that r7AlKov 
is in B, T, Farn.: and rmdcxévd’ is kept by Reisig, Wunder, Campbell.—dmeard\nv 
L, with most mMss., and Ald.: émreorddnv A, R, F, Brunck. 737 dor B, T, 
Vat., Farn., Elmsley (doubtfully), Nauck, Blaydes, Wecklein: dvépav L, with most 


It is unsafe to argue that kvp@ could not 
be a gloss, because it is a poetical word. 
It was just such a conjecture as correctors 
of the later age readily made, to smooth 
a supposed difficulty, or in mere wanton- 
ness. With yépwv opposed to ov yeynpake 
we requlre éy® opposed to x#pas. It is 
different when the pers. pron. is omitted 
because the #zazm antithesis is between two 
verbal notions: as in Aesch. Zum. 84 (I 
will not betray thee) kal yap kravely o’ 
érewa, for I persuaded (not 7 persuaded) 
thee to slay. 

729f. dppdtwv possessive gen., THS 
éuns érevoddov objective gen., both with 
poBov: a fear belonging to the eyes 
(showing itself in them), about my advent. 
eiAnpotas: Az. 345 Tax’ dv rw’ aldd... 
AdBou (conceive): Eur. Suppl. 1050 dpyhy 
AaBows dv. vedpy: cp. on 475. 

731 dv, relat. to éué implied in trys 
ews (cp. on 263). par’ dat’ «.7-A. is 
an independent sentence, co-ordinated 


with the relat. clause dv urjr’ dxvetre: see 
on 424. 

732 os with BovAnbels, marking more 
strongly the agent’s own point of view, 
cp.on 71. 8pdv rt, euphemistic, to take 
any forcible measures: so, in a good sense, 
Thue. I. 20 BouvNdmevor...dpdoavrés Te Kal 
Kwouvedoat, to do something notable if 
they must incur the risk. 

734 el tw’, instead of elris (sOéver), by 
assimilation, elvis being treated as forming 
a single adj.: Az. 488 elrep twos, cbévov- 
Tos €v movTW, PovyGv: Thuc. 7. 21 rod 
re TvuAlarov kat “Hpmoxpdrouvs kat ef rov 
&i\Nou meHovTwy: cp. Xen. An. 5. 2. 24 
avérauwpev olkla...dTov 5) évdWavros (some 
one or other). 

735 tydiKkdod’ is clearly right. It 
confirms the previous assurance that his 
errand is peaceful, and it harmonises with 
me(owv, ‘I have not come to use force. 
No, I was sent, an aged envoy, to per- 
suade him,’ etc. If we read tydukdv8 


. 
' 
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Enter CREON, with attendants. 


Cr. Sirs, noble dwellers in this land, I see that a sudden fear 
hath troubled your eyes at my coming; but shrink not from me, 
and let no ungentle word escape you. 

I am here with no thought of force ;—I am old, and I know 
that the city whereunto I have come is mighty, if any in Hellas 
hath might ;—no,—I have been sent, in these my years, to 
plead with yonder man that he return with me to the land of 
Cadmus ;—not one man’s envoy am I, but with charge from our 
people all; since ’twas mine, by kinship, to mourn his woes as 
no Theban beside. 

Nay, unhappy Oedipus, hear us, and come home! Right- 
fully art thou called by all the Cadmean folk, and in chief by me, 


MSS. 738 je L. Schol. mpoojxer: but no MS. seems to have fre. 739 «i 
omhet orov L (cp. Introd. p. xlvi.): ef rXelorov F, R?: 7} mXe?orov A, with most Mss.: 
els meta Tov L?. 741 ijxov L, with ¢ (and the explanation é\@é) written above by 
S.—kaduetos B, T, Farn. (with wy written above in all), Vat.: xaduelwrv L and the 


rest. Blaydes prefers the nom. sing. 


742 éx dé rv waar’) éx 5¢ rev TdyTwW 


Creon’s diplomacy is at fault. He should 
not begin by reminding them that Thebes 
had suffered Oedipus to wander in misery 
for so many years. 

737f. ovk é€ évds ore(Aavros, not in 
consequence of one man’s sending (oTeé- 
Aavros predicate): KeAevobels goes only 
with doréy brd rdvytwv. The combina- 
tion of particles in different cases is 
esp. freq. when one is a gen. absol. (as 
if é& were absent here): P%. 170 f. wy 
Tov Kndouévov Bporay | unde Evy tpopov 
bu? Exwv: Tr. 292: Dem. or. 23 § 156 
eldev, elre 8 Twos elrdvros etr’ avdros 
ovvels: Thuc. 1. 67 otx novxagov dvdpav 
re oplow évivtwv Kal dua mepl TH Xwply 
deduéres. But it occurs also without gen. 
abs., as Ant. 381 dmorobcay | ...d-youce 
... | Kal év ddpoo’vy Kabehovres. 

dorav marks the public character of 
his mission from Thebes, while dv8pav 
would be intolerably weak. It cannot be 
justified by Herm.’s argument, that Soph. 
added it in the second clause because he 
had omitted it in the first, since évds 
needed no addition. dvdpa in 735 pro- 
bably caused the slip. 

738 7Ké pou yéver, it devolved on me 
by kinship. Cp. Eur. A/c, 291 Kadds 
uev abrots KaTbavely nov Blov (acc. absol.), 
when they had reached a time of life 
mature for dying. The personal constr. 
occurs in Eur. Her. 213 yévous mev HKets woe 


toiode, thou art related to them zz chz's 
degree. In such examples jKet, Axw can- 
not properly be regarded as mere sub- 
stitutes for mpoojKer, mpoonxw. ‘yéver 
(caus. dat.): cp. O. JZ. 1016 jv cou Il6- 
AvBos obdev év yéver. Bergk’s 7x’ euory’ 
évi is unnecessary. 

739 cis meiorov modews, to the 
greatest extent of all the citizens, z.e. 
more than any other Theban. ets as in 
els brepBodjy, és Ta pudduora, etc. (cp. 
él méov): the gen. after the superl. 
adv., as Az. 502 wéy.orov ioxuce orparod. 

740 «ddd opens his direct appeal: 
cp. Ior. 

742 8.ixalws, with right, since Thebes, 
which had been his rpégos so long (760), 
has a better claim to him than Athens, 
however hospitable. And Creon has an 
especial right to urge the claim as being 
now the guardian of the family honour 
(755). Vot: ‘as they owed it to thee to 
do’: nor, ‘in due form,’ as opp. to 
private overtures. 

ék 8¢ tov. When the art. stands as 
demonstr. pron., it is usu. the first word in 
the clause: but cp. 1699 (rév): Aesch. Zum. 
2 é€x 6é€ Tis Odum: Plat. Luthyd. 303 Cc 
moka pev ofy kal ddda...€v dé Trois. Kat 
rodro: Eur. Alc. 264 olkrpav pidotouw, éx dé 
Trav wdduor’ éuol. (In Soph. Ph. 1243 &v 
dé rots éyw is doubtful; L has rotcd’.) 
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4 > \ X A > 0 , ” 
dawtep, eb py Tretotov avOpaTav edu 
nw Lal lal Lal 4 
KGKLITOS, GAY@ TOLTL Gols KAaKOLS, Epo”, 
A x \ - 
épav oe tov SvaTnvov dvTa pev Eévov, 
det 8 adijtnv Kati mpoomddov pias 
la XN bo Us 
Buocreph xwpovrta, THY eyo Tadas 
ovK av ToT és TOGOUTOY aikias mere 
» > y 4 A bv. 
co0€, cov TémTwMKEY HOE OVTLOPOS, 
det oe KndevovTa Kal TO GOV Kapa 
TTWXO Siaityn, THALKOUTOS, OV Yapwv 
eurerpos, GANA TOUTOYTOS apTacat. 
s < 4 
dp a0dov TOUVELOOS, @ Tddas eye, 
Q@veloin és oe Kaye Kal TO TAY YEvOS; 
> > > \ BA > lal , , 
GN od yap é€oTe Taydhavyn KpvTTEew: ov vuv r 
apos Yewv tatpdwv, Oidimous, meaOets enor 
Kpvibov, Oedjoas aotv Kal Sdmovs pohetv 
TOVS TOVS TaTpmous, THVSE THY TOW dirws 


745 


75° 


on 
oO 


B, T, Vat., Farn. 743 Nauck would delete either (1) the words el uh mrelorov 
dvOpdrwv ep | kdktoros (which the scholiast ignores), or (2) the whole of v. 743, 
changing kd«oros into wadio@’ bs in v. 744. 744 a\yw is wanting in the text of L 
and R?: in L, it has been added above the line by S.—rotee cots kaxots] The schol., 
in paraphrasing vv. 742 ff., uses ro’s cots ma@yjuaorv: but this fact, of course, 
in no way tends to show that he had that word in his text. 746 de 0’) 
&’ has been added in L by S: it is wanting in F. 747 Bvoorepj] After 


the o two or three letters have been erased in L.—r7v] rivd? B: ri & Vat. 


743%. dowmep, sc. uddiora: cp. 7% 
312 émel wv Tove TrEloTOv wWKTLCG | BNEr- 
ovo’, dowmep Kal ppovetv oldev dyn, where 
thetorov is grammatically needed with 
dowrep, though uévy is added as if éxevd7, 
and not écw7ep, had preceded. Schol. 
éyh pddiora oe KadO, bowmep meloror 
ay Tots ra0yuaow,—where the absence 
of any ref. to the words el my...Kkdxuoros 
has caused suspicion: but the schol.’s aim 
was simply to explain the syntax, A¢t- 
orov...Kdkiotos: Ph. 631 Tis mAeiorov 
éxOlorns: Eur, Med. 1323 ® péy.orov 
éxOlorn yivar: Alc. 790 Thy melorov 
nolornv. 

745 ff. £évov would apply to any one 
living in a country not his own: cp. 562. 
Oed. is not merely an exile, but a wan- 
dering beggar. The rhythm makes it 
better to take évra with gévoy only, and 
to connect dAytnv with xwpodvra. él 
pds mp., in dependence on (cp. on 148), 
but without conscious reference to the 
metaphor of an anchor: cp. Lys. or. 31 
§ g (of a péroixos) émt mpooradrov ge, he 


lived under the protection of a citizen 
as his patron (so Lycurg. Leocr. § 145 
olxnoas...émt mpoordrou). 

947 trv: Soph. freely uses the art. 
for the relat. pron., in dialogue no less 
than in lyrics; but (except in 7%. 47) 
only where metre requires: cp. crit. n. 
on 35: so in dialogue 1258 (r#s), O. Z. 
1379 (TG), 1427 (70), Ant. 1086 (rv), 
Ll. 1144 (riv), Zr. 47 (rhv), 381, 728 
(rijs), Ph. 14 (7@), etc. Tada has nearly 
the force of an interjection, ‘ah me!’; 
cp. 318. 

748 f. odk Hota mecety dv=dri récor 
div, és Torodroy alklas: cp. O. Z. 771 
és Togovrov édmldwy | éuod BeBwros, n. 
So #2. 191 deuce? ody crodg (of Electra). 
The penult. of alxla, as of the epic 
aetxia, is always long; hence the later 
spelling delxewa, alkewa (Eustath. 1336. 
58), often found in our Mss. éqov, 2.2. 
els doov: cp. Dem. or. 19 § 342 ém ris 
airs orep vov étouolas...uevec: Plat. 
Rep. 533E ob mept dvouaros ty duro Br- 
THON, ols TOTOUTWY wépe oKEeWLs Bowr 
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even as I—unless I am the basest of all men born—chiefly sorrow 
for thine ills, old man, when I see thee, hapless one, a stranger and 
a wanderer evermore, roaming in beggary, with one handmaid 
for thy stay. Alas, I had not thought that she could fall to 
such a depth of misery as that whereunto she hath fallen—yon 
hapless girl !—while she ever tends thy dark life amid penury,— 
in ripe youth, but unwed,—a prize for the first rude hand. 

Is it not a cruel reproach—alas !—that I have cast at thee, 
and me, and all our race? But indeed an open shame cannot 
be hid ; then—in the name of thy fathers’ gods, hearken to me, 
Oedipus !—hide it t#ou, by consenting to return to the city and 
the house of thy fathers, after a kindly farewell to this State,— 


748 alxias] alxelas F, Elms. 
possibly right. 
mTwx@ R?: mrwxq A and most Mss. 


Wecklein conject. de. 


749 i6e] 76 7 B, T, Vat., Farn.; which is 


751 mrwxd (with 7 above) L: 
755 ov) eb Mekler.—rdéugavn] radavy 


B, I, Farn.—vvvy] viv L, with most mss., and so Ald., Hartung: vw Blaydes, 


Dindorf. 


757 xpvwov] xiWov B, T, Vat., Farn. 


758 f. dirws | erdv] 


Herwerden suggests ¢idos | Aurdv, with a change of rhvde Thy to rhvde perv. 


Blaydes had already proposed uray. 


quiv mpoxera. Se Stopopos is added 
as if the preceding statement had been 
general (‘I had not thought that any 
royal maiden,’ etc.) 

750 To cdv Kdpa,a way of alluding to his 
blindness without mentioning it: cp. 285. 

751 wrwxo. The poet. tendency was 
often to treat adjectives with three termi- 
nations as if they had only two. Cp. the 
Homeric rovAiv éf’ bypiv (Zl. 10. 27): 
Ondus éépon (Od. 5. 467), NdVs diirun (Od. 
12. 369), mixpov...dduqv (Od. 4. 406): be- 
low, 1460 (cp. O. Z. 384n.): Zr. 207 
xowds...KNaryyd: so 2b, 478 marpd@os, and 
533 Oupatos: Eur. Bacch. 598 dlov Bpovras, 
992 irw Sika pavepss, irw: Helen. 623 wb 
mobewos Huepa. 

tTyHAtKkodTos is fem. only here and £/. 
614. The point of rydxobros is that her 
marriageable age is passing by in these 
perilous wanderings. There is a similar 
thought in Electra’s complaint (Z7. 962). 
Cp. 1116, 1181. 

752 tovmidyrTos possessive, apmrdcat 
epexegetic: belonging to the first comer, 
for him to seize. O. 7. 393 76 7’ alveyw’ 
obx! rovmidvros jv | dvdpos Stevrreiy (n.). 

753 dp; equiv. in sense to ap’ ov; 
‘are you satisfied that it is so?’ ze. ‘is it 
not so?’ O. 7. 822 ap’ épuv xaxbs; | ap’ 
ovx Tas dvayvos; & TaAas, nom. instead 
of voc., cp. 185; so O. 7.744 olor rddas, 
n.; below, 847. 

754 ff. ‘I have uttered a cruel reproach 


against my kindred and myself. But 
indeed the reproach is one that cannot be 
hid, so long as thou and thy daughter are 
seen wandering thus. Hide it, then, ¢hoz 
(no one else can)—by coming home.’ Un- 
less we correct vuv to viv (=7a éudar§), it 
is better to place a point, and not merely a 
comma, at kptrrew: ‘But (I have some 
excuse) for,’ etc.,—the elliptical use of dAN’ 
ov ydp, as at 988, Z/. 595, 77. 552. So 
the schol.: Wore cvyyvwuns etul dios 
Néywrv* ob} yap dvvauat Kpvrrew. With 
only a comma at xptmrev, dAAd would 
belong to kptwov: ‘But,—szzce it is im- 
possible, etc. —hide thou,’—when the po- 
sition of vuy is awkward.—So in O. 7. 
1424 Creon urges the Theban elders to 
take Oed. into the house, forbidding them 
rows’ dyos | dxkd\urrov olTw deckvivar. 

756 mods Ocdv marpmwv, the gods of 
thy fathers, z.e. of the Labdacid house, 
which traced its descent from Agenor, 
son of Poseidon and father of Cadmus. 
This peculiarly strong adjuration occurs 
also Ant. 839, Ph. 933: cp. Al. 411 b 
Geol marppo, cvyyéverbé yy’ GXXd viv: fr. 
521. 8 (women are parted by marriage) 
Jewy maTpmwy Tay Te pvodyrwy dro. 

757 Qedrjoas: cp. O. ZT. 649 mb0d 
Oedjoas ppovicas 7’ (n.). doy, no less 
than 86povs, is qualified by rovs matpwous 
(cp. 297). Creon’s real purpose was to 
establish Oedipus just beyond the Theban 
border (399). 
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eirav: émracia {vep: 7 © olkoe méov 

OiKy oéBowr av, oboe o7) Taha Tpopos. 760 
OL. & mavTa TOAPOV Kamo qavTos ap p€epov 

Aoyou OuKatov _baxdvnpa qTOLKiAOD, 

Ti TAvTA Tetpe KOJLE Sedrepov Oéddeus 

ede ev ots pador av dkyotny aXovs ; 

mpoo bev ve yap Pe TOLoW OlKEloLS _Kakous 765 


vooovve), 


OT HV pow TEpius exTET EW xUoves, 


ovk nOedes OedovTe tpocHécOar xapuy, 

GAN yvir yon peatos 4 OPvpovpevos, 

Kal Tow Sdporow Hv SwatracBar ydvuKv, 

TOT" eFedDeus Ka&éBadres, ovde cou 770 
TO ovyyeves To0r ovdayas TOT HV pirov* 

vuv T adbus, qvic elo opags To hw 7é [ou 

Evvodaav evvouy THVOE Kal yévos TO TAY, 

TElpa peTaomav, oKANnpa paOaKkas éywr. 


759 otko.] éxe? Wecklein. 


760 dikne L: diky A (with most Mss.), which Heath and 


Reisig prefer. Mentzner conject. dixnv.—céBorr’ dv] Nauck formerly proposed oeBacrds. 


761 dv dépwv has been made from auPépwv in L. 


767 i0edes GéXovTt. These 


words are written somewhat small in L, after an erasure. 769 After this v., 


759 cimaév here=mpocerdy: so //. 12. 
210 61 TéTE Tovdviduas Opacdy "Exropa. 
elre mapaords: Az. 764 6 wer yap. aurov éy- 
vérev* Téxvov, etc. Cp. 2d. 862 Ta Tpwike | 
medla mporavdi xalper’, & Tpopys euol: 
7b. 1221 Tas lepds Saws | mpocelroipev 
?AOdvas. Usu. ef or kax@s Néyew Tivd is 
to speak well or ill of him: Xen. Jem. 
2. 3. 8 eD Aéyew Tov ef AéyovTa. 1 
8 olkot (7dAus) is somewhat bold, but 
scarcely warrants Wecklein’s change to 4 
& éxet. Cp. 351, Aesch. Suppl. 390 kara 
voumovs rovs olxofev (the laws of your 
country). 

761£. wavtTds with Adyou SiKalov: 
‘thou who wouldst borrow a crafty device 
from any plea of right’—as he here uses 
the Adyos dlkaos about duty to friends 
and fatherland for the purpose of enticing 
Oedipus back. Cp. PA. 407 oda ydp vy 
mavros av Nbyou Kaxod | yAdooyn OvyovTa: 
Eur. 7. A. 97 wavra mpoopépwv Noyov. 
This is better than to make trayrés neut., 
taking Abyou 6. as defining gen. with pnx- 
dynpa: ‘thou who from anything wouldst 
borrow a crafty device consisting in a 
fair plea’: for which, however, we might 
cp. Eur. Hec. 248 mow hé-yeov cipal’ 


wore un Oavetv, Ant, 312 €& a dmavros.. -KEp- 
daivev, and below, 807. dv dépwv=ds 
ie dy: as in Ph, 407 f. (quoted above) 

.. OvydvTa=sre iyo av. Dem. or. 18 
5 258 TO\N’ av éxwv Erep’ elrety mepl 
aris mapahelrw,=dre exoun av. Cp. 
ON mor an 

763f. In L’s welpdt (sic) we trace the 
wish of Didymus (schol.) to read ae(paq, 
z.é. ‘by a stratagem.’ It would then be 
necessary to take kapé as= ‘even me * (who 
have had such experiences). Teipg is 
manifestly right: tatta is cogn. accus., 
pov being understood. 

Sevtepov...édetv, to get me a second time 
into thy power. This is explained by vy. 
765—771, which set forth how they had 
abused their Jormer control over the blind 
man. év ols=éy rovros, év ols, in things 
(snares), having been caught in which, 
etc.: cp. £7. 1476 Tivwy mor’ dvipuv év 
Méoos dpkvaoraras | MENT WX? 0 TAnBwY ; 
Eur. PA. 263 déd0rKa ba me OcKTUwv tow j 
AaBdvres ovK exppGo’. pddrtor adv dGd- 
yotnv: because his dearest wish now is 
that his grave should bless his friends and 
harm his foes (92). If the Thebans could 
entice him back, and become masters of 
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for she is worthy: yet thine own hath the first claim on thy 
piety, since ’twas she that nurtured thee of old. 

Or. All-daring, who from any plea of right wouldst draw 
a crafty device, why dost thou attempt me thus, and seek 
once more to take me in the toils where capture would be 
sorest? In the old days—when, distempered by my self: 
wrought woes, I yearned to be cast out of the land—thy will 
went not with mine to grant the boon. But when my fierce 
grief had spent its force, and the seclusion of the house was 
sweet, zien wast thou for thrusting me from the house and 
from the land—nor had this kinship any dearness for thee 
then: and now, again—when thou seest that I have kindly 
welcome from this city and from all her sons, thou seekest 
to pluck me away, wrapping hard thoughts in soft words. 


L repeats v. 438 kal udvOavov (ste) Tov Oupoy éxdpaudyra jor (though in v. 438 


itself it has ckdudv@avov): Valckenaer struck it out. 
77% weracray] yw droordy Blaydes. 


conject. pédov. 


771 @idov] Wecklein 


his grave, they might baffle that wish; 
and yet he would not even have burial in 
Theban soil (406). 

765 mpdcQey re, answered by viv te 
in 772. ‘The interval is somewhat long, 
but the first te merely prepares the ear 
for a statement in two parts. otkelots, 
due to my own acts: it was horror at his 
own involuntary crimes that made him 
eager to quit Thebes: cp. O. 7. 819 kal 
740’ otis GANOs HY [7] yom’ euavT@ T4od 
dpas 6 mpoorbels. So Az. 260 olketa 
wé0n, | mndevos tov mapampdtavTos: 
El. 215 olxelas els dras | éualaress. 

766 £. vooodvd’, as if ovx meres ex- 
méumew was to follow; but the changed 
form of phrase requires the dat. 6éAoytu. 
Cp. O. 7. 350 évvérw ce...éupévew,...ws 
dye (n.). 

767 ovK 7Oedes OéAovTt x.7.A., the will 
on my side was not met by will on yours: 
cp. Zr. 198 ovx Exwv, Exodar de | Elverrw: 
Ant.276 mdpeyut & dixwy obx Exovow. Tmpoo- 
Qér Oar, ‘bestow,’ a sense freq. in the 
active, but somewhat rare in the midd.: 
cp., however, Ant. 40 mpocbeluny (r)éov 
7, ‘contribute’), Aesch. Lum. 735 whpov 
& Opéoryn TIS? Eye mrpocOjoowa. The 
midd. usu.= ‘to annex’ (404), or ‘to take 
on oneself’ (0. Z. 1460 n.). Cp. on 
TposcOnoel, 153. 

768 7, the old Attic form, given by 
L in 973, 1366 (though not elsewhere), 
and attested by ancient scholia for fr. 406 
and OQ. 7. 1123, where see n. peords 


1S. i: 


with partic.: [Dem.] or. 48 § 48 (prob. 
by a contemporary of Dem.) ézed7 dé 
peoros éyévero ayavaxrov: Eur. Hipp. 
664 mcd & ovror’ éumdAno Ojo oma. | -yuvar- 
kas, 

770 é€ed0es KatéB. : for the impf. cp. 
356, 441. 

771 tot’: Ant. 96 7d devdy robro, 
this danger of which thou speakest. 

772. mow, the State in the person 
of its head, Theseus: ‘yévos, the people 
of Attica, as represented by the elders of 
Colonus. Cp. Az. 861 Kdewal 7’ APRrvac 
kal 7d obytpopov yévos. So Zl. 706 Al- 
vay yévos: fr. 6t kdpn Te Kapyela yévos. 

774 peraomay, to snatch to the other 
side (cp. peraxweiv, perarelOew etc.), 
found only here, but not open to just 
suspicion, though Blaydes changes it to 
w amoomdy. So mebédAxew in Anth. Plan. 5. 
384. okAnpd padOakds Aéywv, putting 
hard purposes into soft words: disguising 
the ungenerous treatment which was 
really contemplated (399) under the name 
of a recall] to home and friends (757). 
For the verbal contrast cp. Epicharmus 
fr. 121 © movnpé, wh TH waraxd pweo wh 
7a ok\np &xys, ‘woo not softness, lest 
thou wed hardness.’ Arist. Ret. 3. 7.° 
10 (speaking of the relation to be ob- 
served between the sounds of words, and 
the zones of the orator’s voice) éay ofy Té 
Madaka okAnpOs Kal Ta oKANpa pwadaKds 
éynrat, dalOavoy ylyverat. Cp. 1406. 
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lA la 9 / + Lal F, 
_kaiTo. Tis avTn Tépius, aKovtas udev; 
womEp TiS eb Tol uTapovVTL meV TUXELY 
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775 


pndev did0in pnd érapKécar Gédou, 
adipyn 8 €xovte Ovpov av xpylous, TdTE 


lay Ay 7 > OX ce / 
Swpoif’, dr ovdev 7 Xapts pee 
dp ay pataiov Tad av Hoovys TUXOLS; 


épou: 


780 


TOLAVTA PEVTOL Kal OV TpoadEepers ELOl, 
Adyw perv éeoAdd, Toto. 8 Epyourw Kakd. 
dpacw S€ Kat Totcd’, ds oe Sydow Kkakdv. 
i y > ¥ > Loe aa 06 ¥ 

nKes eu afwv, ovy W és ddpous ayns, 


GAN @s mapavdov oikions, modus S€ wor 


785 


A oA aA 2 > ia 4 
Kak@v avatos THAD atradd\axOn yOoves. 

x) ¥ plage tk) > Lg ANSI ¥ > J ~ 
ovK €oTt wou TavT, add cor TAO e€oT, Exel 
xépas adddotwp ovpos évvaiwy det: 
€otw S€ Talal Tots Emotot THS EuNS 


775 rocavrn L, A, and most MSS.: 7s (or Tis) arm B, T, Vat., Farn., L. 


776 rvxev] payeiy Herwerden. 


the rest. 


777 6é\o L and most mss. (with » written 
above in T, Farn.): 0éAe (with o above) B, R. 


778 xpnfos L?: xpnves L and 


779 dwpoivd’ L, made from dwpot@’ either by the first hand itself, or 


by S.—gépor B, T, F, Vat., Farn.: péper (with oc above), L, R*: péper A, R, L?. 
780 7700 av A, R, F, L?: rH08’ (without av) L, R®: ricdé y’ B, T, Vat., Farn. 


775 avty, subject (instead of rodro, 
see on 88), tls répifis predicate: dkovras 
object to dtAetv: What pleasure is this, 
—that people should be hospitable to one 
against one’s inclination? Thuc. 3. 12 
tls otv atrn 7} pitta éylyvero 7H édevdepla 
mith; prety, //. 6. 15 mdvras yap ¢i- 
Adeoxev 66 emt olkia valwy: Od. 8. 42 
Odpa eivov évl peydporor Piéwuev. So 
often dyardw. Better thus than: ‘what 
joy is it (for ¢hee) to caress me against my 
will?’ The illustration (776 ff.) shows 
that dkovtas refers to the reluctance of 
Oed., not to the constraint put by the 
oracle on the Thebans. tooavtn was 
a mere blunder. 

776 ff. womep merely introduces the 
illustration, like ‘For instance.’ Plat. 
Gorg. 451A ®omep dy, el tls me eporro... 
elrop’ dv: Rep. 420C domep ody dy el 
Huds avdpidvras ypadovras mpoceNOwy ris 
epeye Aéywr,...merplws dv edoxodwev mpos 
avrov droNoyeloOa éyovres. tS before 
el is here a case of ‘hyperbaton,’ in which 
Soph. is sometimes bold: cp. O. 7. 
I25In. Tuxelv: cp. O. 7. 1435 Kal Tod 
pe xpelas Wde Aurapels TuxeEry ; 


778 oy xpzytous. The verb in the rela- 
tive clause takes the optative mood of the 
verb in the principal clause (€xovr.=ére 
éxous): cp. Eur. Hel. 435 rls dv pdror | 
doris OayyelAee, and n. to O. TZ. 506. 

779  xdpis: when the denefit (the 
thing done) should bring with it no sezse 
of a favour conferred: xdpis and xdpw 
being used in two different senses: cp. 
xdpw adxapw...émixpavar (Aesch. Ag. 
1545) to grant a boon which gives no 
pleasure. 

780 dp: see on 753. The second dy 
is warranted by the stress on tH’, and 
is more likely than tyoSé y: cp. on 
OR Fai3 30 
781 Kal ov, thou on thy part: cp. on 


782 doyy...toto. 8 epyourw: cp. 
El. 60 brav Noyw Bavew | epyousr cwOd: 
Eur. 77. 1233 dvow’ éxovuca, tdpya 8 ov. 

783 «al toics’. The Chorus had 
been present when Ismene told Oed. of 
the Theban designs, and when he uttered 
an imprecation on his sons (399—460) : 
and Theseus left the stage at 667. But 
pdow refers to the explicit and public 
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And yet what joy is there here—in kindness shown to us 
against our will? As if a man should give thee no gift, bring 
thee no aid, when thou wast fain of the boon; but after thy 
soul’s desire was sated, should grant it then, when the grace 
could be gracious no more: wouldst thou not find that pleasure 
vain? Yet such are thine own offers unto me,—good in name, 
but in their substance evil. 

And I will declare it to these also, that I may show thee 
false. Thou hast come to fetch me, not that thou mayest take 
me home, but that thou mayest plant me near thy borders, and 
so thy city may escape unscathed by troubles from this land. 
That portion is not for thee, but ¢h7s,—my curse upon the 
country, ever abiding therein ;—and for my sons, this heritage— 


781 od] col L, R?. 783 dpdow dé kal roicd’,] Wecklein puts the comma after 
6é, joining kal rotod’ with ds etc. He also conject. dpdow 8 évavrl’, &s etc.—roted’] rote 
L, F, R*. Blaydes conject. r46’.—xaxév] Hense and Nauck conj. ris ef. 785 oi- 
Knono (sic) L, and first hand in F: oixjoes R®: cp. on v. 92. 786 dvaros L, R, 
etc., which is explained by the gloss in R, #youv dvalrios. Other corruptions are 
dvayos (L*) and dveros (Vat.). A is among those which preserve dvaros.—rfjcd’] 
Scaliger’s correction of 74v6’ (Mss. and Suid.) which Elms. left in his text. 

787 140 éor’, éxet] After éo7’ at least three letters have been erased; an acute 


statement of Creon’s baseness, now ad- of the normal distinction. Cp. Her. 6. 


dressed, before his face, to the Chorus. 

785 mdpavdov, having my abode 
(avd) beside you, z.e. dyxe yijs Kaduelas 
(399), but outside of it. So Az. 892 rivos 
Bon mdpavdros é&€8n vasarous; ‘whose cry 
burst from the covert of the wood at our 
side?’: fr. 460 mdpavdos ‘EAXnotrovtis, a 
neighbour at the Hellespont. 

786 Kkakov dvaros: see on dyjvemov 
xecvev 677. THOS’ is a certain correc- 
tion of the Ms. tavd’, which would be 
awkward if masc. (as = the Athenians), 
and pointless if neut., since nothing has 
yet been said between Creon and Oed. 
about such xaxd. The schol., cal wa 7 
O7jBn aBraBhs eora ex TaUTHS THS Vis, 
confirms tyo08’. Join tHaSe xGovds with 
Kaxav, ‘evils coming from this land’ 
(gen. of source). dmrahdaxOq is absol., 
‘get off,’ as Zl. 1002 ddumos drys éé- 
amanraxOjooua: Ar. Plut. 271 amadda- 
yivar | dejuos. If it were joined with 
Thode xOoves, ‘get-free of this land’ (as 
Wecklein takes it), the phrase would im- 
ply that Thebes was already involved in 
a feud with Athens. Besides, the words 
would naturally mean, ‘get safely out of 
this land.’ 


787 f. tadra...rd8’, a good instance 


53 Tadra pev Aaxedarmomor A€youst,...TAOE 
6é...€ym ypagw: Xen. An. 2. 1. 20 Tabra 
pev 5H od Néyers* map’ nua be amay- 
yerdre Tade. In poetry, however, otros 
often refers to what follows (as Od. 2. 
306 Tadra dé Tor waha mdvra TedevTH- 
covow ’Axaol, | vja Kal é&alrous épéras), 
and 66e to what has just preceded: cp. 
on 1007. 

X%pas with dAdorwp, my scourge of 
the land, the avenging spirit which, ' 
through my curse, will ever haunt the 
land: for the gen., cp. Zv. 1092 Nepéas 
éocxov (the lion), Bovxd\wv addoropa, 
scourge of herdsmen: Xenarchus (Midd. 
Comedy, c. 350 B.C.) Bovranlwy fr. 1. 
3 dddorwp elorémake Ilehomidwv, a very 
fiend of the Pelopidae has burst in. If 
we joined éket x#pas, the phrase could 
mean nothing but ‘zz that part of the 
country,’ which is pointless here. For 
évvatwy cp. Aesch. Suppl. 415 Bapdy 
tdvoixov...dddoropa. The erasure after 
éor’ in L suggests to me the possibility 
that tow | x#pas and éxet | xdpav (de- 
pending on évvalwy) may have been alter- 
native readings, from which ours has been 
composed; but there is no evidence. 
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xJovos hayely TowovTov, evOavety pdvov. 
¥ 


799 


ap ovK dpewov » od tav O7nBas ppove ; 

TOM y, OowTEep Kak caderrépwv Kvo, 

PoiBov te Kavtov Zyvos, Os Kelvov TaTyp. 
NX ‘\ > > “a lous e 4 "A 

70 cov 8 adtktar devp’ vTdBdyTov o7éua, 

s A , 3 \ “A 4 

To\kynv €xov oTdépwoow: ev S€ TO éyew 795 

Kak adv AdBows TA Treo’ 7) TwTHpLA. 

ee , A \ , » 

GdN’ oda ydp oe TavTa py Tei\Owr, (OL: 
(et 3i, oy, A > 7O2 > \ x an 

nas oO €a Cyv ev0dd: ov yap av Kakas 
Od @O> Y» Leal > 4 

ovd od eyovTes Capuev, et Teptroipeia. 


accent remains. 


790 rocolrov évOavety udvov MSS.: TocotTé y’, évOavety pdvoy 


Brunck; on which Elmsley remarks, ‘trogotro et rotro non usurpant tragici,’— 
rightly, as regards rocodro: but cp. Aesch. P. V. 801 rotodro wey cor ToiTo Ppovptoy 
éyw—unless rovodroy oty got should be read. Blaydes conject. dcovrep évOavelw 
povov: L. Lange, tocovrov évOavety dcov: Meineke, tocodroy évOdmrew pédvoy. 


790 ‘tocotrov, évOavety pdvov is 
bold. The infin. must be explained as 
in appos. with tocotrov,—‘just thus much 
right in the land—the right to die in 
it.’ For the regular construction, see 
O.T. 1191 Togotrov dcov Soxety: Aesch. 
Theb. 730 (in ref. to these same brothers) 
aldapos | xAdva vatew diamjdas, omdoav 
Kal POiuévoiow Karéxew, | Tov peyadwy 
medlwy duolpovs: Xen. An. 4, 8. 12 
TocovTov xwplov KaTacyxelv...dcov téw Tos 
ésxyarous Noxous yevécOat Twv Trodeulwy 
Keparwy: Thuc. 1. 2 veubuevor...7a avrav 
éxagroe ooov arofjv. The conjecture of 
Blaydes, Scovmep instead of rooodrov, 
is hardly probable. 

évOavetv: cp. [Eur.] Ries. 869 & yala 
marpls, mas av évOdvoul oor; a poet. 
word: in Lys. or. 16 § 15 the prose 
évarobavévrwy should prob. be restored, 
Remark that év@avety can mean only ‘to 
die in,’ not ‘to Ze dead in’: but the sense 
is, ‘just enough ground, with a view to 
dying (instead of reigning) on Theban 
soil’; z.e., as much as a dead man will 
need. The phrase is half-proverbial: 
Ar. Zeccl. 592 unde yewpyety tov wer trod- 
iv, TES elvar unde rapjvar. Freeman, 
Old English History p. 313 ‘...What 
will my brother King Harold of England 
give to King Harold of Norway ?’...‘ Seven 
Soot of the ground of England, or more 
perchance, seeing he is taller than other 
men. Shaksp. #. /V. Pt. i. 5. 4. 89 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 


But now two paces of the vilest earth Is 
room enough. 

792 cadertépwv: see on 623. The 
kal of two mss, (A, R) is strongly 
recommended by Greek usage, and is 
probably to be combined with ék, which, 
though not necessary with kAvw, has 
L’s support. kAvo, pres., know by hear- 
ing, as Ph. 261, 77. 68, etc.: cp. 240n. 

794 16 ooy...cTdépa, thy mouth 
has come hither suborned: thou hast 
come as a mere mouthpiece of the The- 
bans, secretly pledged to aid their designs 
on me. Cp. O. 7. 426 (Teiresias says) 
kal Kpéovra kal rovmdv orbua | mpomndd- 
xege, my message from Apollo. taréBAn- 
Tov: cp. Az. 481 ovdels épe? rol” ws brb- 
BAnrov Néoyov, | Alas, ede~as, AANA Tijs 
cavTovd pevds, a word not true to thy 
nature. So Urémeumros of an insidious 
emissary, Xen, Az. 3. 3. 4. 

795 wohAny txov crop, withahard 
and keen edge,—thoroughly attempered 
to a shameless and cruel task. orduwots 
was the process of tempering iron to 
receive an edge or point. (crédua); cp. 
Arist. Meteor. 4. 6 rixerar dé kal 6 eip- 
yaoudvos aldnpos, wore vypos ylyverOau 
kal mad myyvucba. Kal To oTOoMe- 
Mata mootcw otrws bdlorara yap Kal 
amoxadalperat Karw 7 okwpla (dross). drav 
dé modAdxis Tay Kal Kadapds yévnrar, 
Toro oTrbuwua ylyverac (this makes 
tempered tron). Hence, fig., Plut. Aor. 
988 D THs dvdpelas oiov Badh tis 6 Oupds 
éott kal oTdmwma: Lycurg. 16 Ta 5 
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room enough in my realm wherein—to die. 

Am I not wiser than thou in the fortunes of Thebes? Yea, 
wiser far, as truer are the sources of my knowledge, even 
Phoebus, and his father, Zeus most high. But thou hast come 
hither with fraud on thy lips, yea, with a tongue keener than 
the edge of the sword; yet by thy pleading thou art like to 
reap more woe than weal. Howbeit, I know that I persuade 
thee not of this—go!—and suffer us to live here; for even 
in this plight our life would not be evil, so were we content 
therewith. 


792 xdx Doederlein: é« L, with most Mss.: cal A, R, Ald., Blaydes. 796 )d- 
Bows] Musgrave conject. Naxovs. 797 ddd olda yap ce] L has the letters 
da y in an erasure. ddN’ olofa ydp we Blaydes: ddd’ ich yap pe Meineke, writing 
meigwy with Nauck. el@wy MSS.: ovr’ is written above in F. 799 SGuer| 
§Guev L, which has 7 written over ef. F has # in the text. 


byewa (Bpépyn) waddov cropodcbar cal 
Kparivec0at Ti é&v, have their consti- 
tutions ¢empered and strengthened. Ar. 
Nub. 1107 péuvno’ brws| ef pou oro- 
poces adriv, érl uev Odrepa | olov dte- 
Glos, Thy 8 érépay atrod yvdbov | ar6- 
pwoor olay és TA pelfw mpdyuara, alluding 
to a two-edged blade; schol. déuveis... 
dxovnces. The double sense of orépa 
has suggested the zapynynots with oro- 
poow: cp. Zr. 1176 rodmov débvar orbua. 
AZ. 6506s Ta Gelv’ éxaprépovy rére, | Bapp 
cldnpos ws, €OndtvOnv ordua: <I, erst 
so wondrous firm, —yea, as iron hardened 
in the dipping,—felt the keen edge of my 
temper softened.’ Cp. Az. 584 yAGooa... 
TEOny Len. 

796 Kaka and cwrrpia are predi- 
cates: cp. Eur. Azpp. 471 GN el ra 
mrelw xpnota Tov Kaxov exes. Cp. 
Ant. 313 €k TaY yap aloxpSv AnumdTuwv 
Tovs mAelovas | drwuévous tdas dv } ceowo- 
pévous. Oed. means: ‘By pleading with 
me to return, you will only illustrate your 
own heartlessness: you will never win 
me as a safeguard for Thebes.’ 

797 If otSa is right (as it seems to 
be), pa can hardly be explained other- 
wise than by emphasis, z.e. by the strong 
assurance which the speaker expresses. 
But what form should the partic. have? 
(1) With the ms. ae(@wv, the sense is: 
* However, I am assured that I am not 
persuading you of this,—go!’ In 656 
01d’ ey ce pajtiva | év0dv5? amdiov7’ dv dpa 
appears to be a like case of strong 
assurance. Cp. O. 7. 1455. In 1121 
there is another: émicrayua yap THVvde... 
Tépyw map’ aArdov wndSevds repacpuérny. 


Here, however, of6a py meiOwy is so far 
stranger, that the emphasis appears less 
appropriate in stating the speaker’s con- 
sciousness of what he himself ts doing. 
(2) The vw. 2. we(Sovt’, extant in at least 
one MS. (F), removes this objection. 
‘However, I am assured ¢hat you are not 
persuading (either the Athenians or me, 
cp. 803)—go!’ (3) melowy would be 
liable to the same remark as reél0wy. 
(4) melrovr’ would complete the parallel- 
ism with 656, but is not vegzzred by the 
‘strong assurance’ view, which applies 
to past (1121) or present as well as to 
future.—Another view is that py gives a 
quast-tmperative force: ‘I know that you 
shaw t persuade.’ This might apply to 
656. Here it is much more difficult, esp. 
if we do ot adopt melcovr’: in 1121 it 
fails. 

With to6r...e for olda...ce the imper. 
would explain py (cp. on 78): and we 
may note that in O. 7. 376 the Mss. 
changed ge,..€uo0 into pe...cod. But the 
context confirms ot8a. 

In later Greek y# with partic., in 
regard to fact, was common, as Luc, 
Dial. Mort. 16 ws ofv dkpiBhs 6 Alakds 
dv ob bréyvw oe py Svra éxelvoy ; ‘failed 
to discern that you were not he,’ where 
ph ovra, though it might be paraphrased 
by ef wi Hoda, virtually=6ére ovK joOa. 
In Mod. Greek the partic. always takes 
vy, not dév. This latter tendency may 
conceivably have affected our MSS.: 2g. 
Todd’ ov melfwy may have once stood 
here. 

799 ei reproipeba, if we should have 
content therewith: cp. Amt. 1168 m)ov- 
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7 o els Ta GavTOU pahov, ev 7 vov hoya ; 


OI. 


ewol pep | eof _nouorov el ov par ee 


metBew otos T et pajre Tova OE TOUS TEAAS. 


KP. 


Ol. 


@ Svopop’, ovde TH xpdvy piaas Pavel 
ppevas Tor, adda Nopwa TO yopa TpEepe ; 3 
yhoaoy od dewvds" dpSpa 3 vod’ nos eyo 


OlKaLor, OorUs ef QTAaVTOS ev héyet, 
KP. Xwpis TO T e€imew ToANA Kal TA Kaipva, 
Ol. os 7) ov Bpaxéa, Tatra, ro év Kaup@ heyets. 


KP. ov on ore ye vous toros Kal ool Tapa. 
@ yap Kal mp0 TavOe, pn de pe 


OI. aed’, 


810 


Paco” RAGRNGD ev0a xp?) vatew eHe. 
KP. paptipopa tovcd’, ov o€: mpos S€ Tovs didous 


805 dvua] Wecklein conject. Ajua. 
Mss., and most of the recent edd.: 


written oloc over taoc. 


806 ovdé”’ from ovdéeyv L. 


To kalpia Suidas (s.v. xwpls), Elms., Hartung. 
810 bry] 6 T& L, with ‘ow’ (2.e. Sow) written above: 


812 ¢dvdaco’] mpdcraco’ Blaydes. 


808 74 kalpia 


and the same hand has 
813 f. uwapripoua 


Tel Te yap Kar’ olkov, el BobXet, eye, | Kal 
oH TUpavvoy oxhw eExwvs édy 0 amy | rov- 
Twv TO Xalpey, TUAN eyw Kamvod cKias | 
ovK dy mptaluny avdpl mpos rv jdovjy. 

soof. Which of us do you consider 
the greater sufferer by your present atti- 
tude? Me, because I am not to bring 
you back? Or yourself, when you reject 
your friends and country? 8Svorvyxeiv 
has been explained as ‘to be in error,’ 
referring to Creon’s ignorance of the lot 
in store for Thebes (787); but it is 
simpler to take it of Creon’s failure to 
win Oedipus. However great that loss 
may be, Creon means, the loss to Oed. 
himself will be greater still. és td od, 
‘with regard to your doings’; cp. 1121: 
O. T. 980 od & els ra pntpds wy poBod 
vuupevpara (n.). myo els tA cavTod, oe 
being elided, though emphatic: O. zr 64. 
modw Te Kawe Kalo 6uod oréver, ey TH vUV 
Ady, in our present discussion (from 728). 

802 f. Creon had said, in effect, 
‘Your happiness is as much my object 
as our own.’ ‘ A7/y happiness,’ Oed. re- 
joins, ‘ will be best secured if your appli- 
cation is rejected by the people of Colo- 
nus, as by myself.’ 

804 dioas, cp. 150, /. 1463 (ws) 
KoAacTod mpocTtuxwr pion ppévas: Her. 5. 
gt dbgav,..ptoas avédvera. 


805 tipo, a ‘stain,’ or ‘reproach.’ 
In the only other place where Soph. has 
the word (dz. 655 AUuas’ ayvicas éuc) 
it has its primary sense of ‘something 
washed off’ (from ,/AY, another form of 
/AOF whence Aodw). Aduy is only an- 
other form, and Eur. uses dua in the 
sense proper to Avun, Eur. Zro. 588 Ow’ 
"Axawv, their ‘bane’ (Hector). tpéder, 
pass. (as O. 7. 374 pudis rpéper pds 
vuxtés), thou /zvest om to disgrace thy 
years by thy folly. Not midd., ‘dost 
nourish a reproach.’ 

806 Cp. O. 7. 545 Aéyew od Sewds 
(Oed. to Creon). 

807 é€ dtravros, starting from anything 
as the dpopuy or bAn of discourse; ‘on 
any theme.’ So é« marks the condi- 
tions from which action sets out (ws ék 
Tavs’, At. 537). ed Néyer, pleads speciously? 
Eur. "Hee. Jog OUvacbat TASK’ €D Aé-yew. 

808 76 kalpia, the reading of Suidas, 
is supported by such passages as Aesch. 
P.V.927 bcov 76 7’ dpxew kal Td dovevew 
diya: Eur. Alc. 528 xwpls 76 7’ elvae Kat 
TO wh voutgerat. In Philemon Dixedixds 
fr. 1.7 €repov 767’ ddyelv Kal Td Oewpety or’ 
tows, the second 76 is doubtful. But for 
Ta kalpia, the reading of the Mss., it may 
be urged that the phrase is tad xalpia 
(Aéyewv, Spay etc.) in Aesch. 7h. 1, 619, 
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Cr. Which, thinkest thou, most suffers in this parley,—I by 
thy course, or thou by thine own? 
OE. For me, ’tis enough if thy pleading fails, as with me, 
so with yon men who are nigh. 


Cr. Unhappy man, shall it be seen that not even thy years 
have brought thee wit? Must thou live to be the reproach 
of age? 

Or. Thou hast a ready tongue, but I know not the honest 


man who hath fair words for every cause. 


Cr. Words may be many, and yet may miss their aim. 

Or. As if thine, forsooth, were few, but aimed aright. 

Cr. No, truly, for one whose wit is such as thine. 

OE. Depart—for I will say it in the name of yon men 


also !—and beset me not with jealous watch in the place where 
I am destined to abide. 
Cr. These men—not thee—call I to witness: but, as for 


tovcd (from rovcd’) ob cé* mpio dé rovo ditove L, with most Mss. But mpés ye, 
instead of mpds 6é, is in B, T, Vat., Farn.: and hence Musgrave conjectured,— 
paptipopac rovcs’, ob oé, mpds ye Tovs Pidovs | ol’ dvTauelBer pyuar’’ jw 8 [for 


iw a] &\w moré. 
reads). 


: Erfurdt, papripowa rovcd’, ot} c¢ mpdcde etc. (and so Wecklein 
Dindorf, odxi o’, bs yoo, Pirdouvs etc.: Hartung, ots od mpotoricw, 


Suppl. 446, Ch. 582, Eur. 7. A. 829, Soph. 
Ai. 120, while Z/. 228 povotvre kaipra 
(without art.) is isolated. If td is re- 
tained, the ellipse of 76 is illustrated by 
606, where see n.: and add trag. incert. 
fr. 469 Xwpls Ta Muady kai Ppvyay dpic- 
para. 

809 as 81}, guast vero, strictly an ellip- 
tical phrase, ‘(do you mean) forsooth that 
you speak,’ etc. Aesch. 4g. 1633 ws d7 
ob mo Tpavvos Apyelwyv oa. Eur. Andr. 
234 Th ceuvomvdets Kels d-yav’ Epxer Noy, | 
ws 6h ov obppwv Tauda 5 odxt cbppova. ; 

810 b6tw=70UTw brw, in the opinion 
of one who possesses only such sense as 
yours: for the ethic dat. cp. 1446, Ar. 
AY. 445 Tact vikay Tots Kpitais: Ant. 904 
katro o° éym 'tiunoa Tots ppovotow eb. 
For Yoos, ovly so much, cp. O. 7. 810 
od why tony vy’ ericev: Her. 2. 3 voulfwv 
mavras avOpmmovs tcov mepl abrav érlarac- 
Oat, equally little : for toos kal instead of 
womep, O. T. 1187. : 

811 mpo tavbe, as O. TZ. 10 mpo Twvde 
puwveiy (n.). 

812 éhoppav with @v0a xprj, keeping 
jealous watch at the place where I am 
destined to dwell: fig. from a hostile fleet 
watching a position; cp. Dem. or. 3 § 7 
qv rotro womep éurbdioud Te THY Pidlry 
kal duvoxepés, modu peyadnv epoppety Tots 


éavrod Kkatpots. we with dvAaco’ only : in 
class. Gk. épopuetv does not take acc. 

For pe followed by épé, cp. £7. 1359 
add we | Adyous daArus, py’ Exwv 7507’ 
éuwol, where éuot is not more emphatic than 
pe. Soin 77. 1171 Kaddxouv mpageav Ka- 
Neis'| 7d 0? Hv ap’ ovdev GAO TAHY Oavelv eu, 
where there is no contrast between éué 
and some one else: Ant. 292 ws orépyew 
éué: Ph. 299 76 uh vooelv éué, where the 
stress is on the verb, not on the pronoun. 
And so here, too, it may be doubted 
whether éué conveys such an emphasis as 
would be given by an italicised ‘ my,’— 
implying a reproof of meddlesomeness. 
The stress is rather on xpqj vate: Apollo 
has brought him to this rest (89). 

813 f.. This passage, which has heen 
variously altered, appears to me to be 
sound as it stands in the Mss. Oedipus 
has undertaken to speak for the men of 
Attica (ép6 yap kal mpd rwvde). Creon 
refuses to identify him with them, bitterly 
reminding the Theban that his real ties 
are elsewhere. ‘I call them—not thee— 
to witness my protest’: zc. ‘I have a 
just claim on thee, which thou repellest:— 
I appeal to a judgment more impartial 
than thine own.’ The words mark the 
point at which he drops persuasion. He 
now turns to menace. ‘ But, for the tone 


pidous etc. 


TNVOE T ov pLakpov \povov. 
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ot dvrapelBer PHLAT , mr o ew ToTé,— ; 
OF Tis & av BE Tavee CUPPLAY wv ehou Bia; 815 
KP. 7 pny ov KGVEV Tov0E hun Vets even. 
Ol. zoiw adv éepyw TOUT darevh ras EXELS 5 
KP. waiSow Svow oor THY pev apTiws eyo 

Evvapmacas emreppa, mv & a€w Taya. 
Ok oljLoL. KP. ray’ e€ers waddov olwolew Ta0e. 820 
OI. THY Tad Exes Lov ; KP. 
Ol. ia f€vo1, Tt opdoer ; ; ) Mpodwcere, 

Kouk e€e\ate TOV aoeBH 7H Oe XAovds ; 
XO. xapet, cv’, e€w Oaccov: OuTE yap, Ta vuUv 

Oicava Tparoers ov? a mpoabev eipyacat. 825 
KP. dpiv av ein tHvde Karpos e€dyew 

aKkovoav, et Oéhovaa py) TopevoreTau. 
AN. oipou tddawa, trot piyw; Toiav had Bw 

Jeav apnéw 4 Bpotav; XO. ti Spas, Eéve; 
IP. 


ovy arfoxar TOS avdpds, ada THS EAs. 830 


815 ri 5 dy A, R. 816 rovde Musgrave, and most edd. : 


ravee MSS. (In L the first hand wrote ray only, and dé was added by S.) 
818 co] ce L (with o above), R% 820 wor L, and so (or mor) the 
other Mss.: olwo Brunck.—oludéfeo L first hand: but » has been written above, 


and a line drawn through o. oludfev Vat. 


821 ride +’ Bothe: 


THvee 


of thy reply to kinsmen’ (meaning, to 
himself, cp. on 148 opexpots), ‘if I catch 
thee’—an aposiopesis. (Cp. 7/.*1. 580 
elmep yap x’ e0é\yow ON umLos doreporn- 
Ths | €& édéwy orupedlEac’ | 6 yap odd 
éprepbs éorw: Verg. Aen. I. 135 Quos 
ego. 
© uapripopan, antestor ; cp. Aristoph. Pax 
1119 TP. w mate rate rov Baku. IB. ap- 
TUPOfat. 

B14 avrape(Bea: duelBoua usu. takes 
a simple acc. of the person to whom a reply 
is made (991); but cp. Her. 8. 60 rére 
bev nrlws wpos Tov KoplyO.ov awelWaro: 
and, since droxplvojat mpds Twa Was com- 
mon, it would have been strange if the 
same construction had been rigidly de- 
nied to dpelBoua. Even if mpds were 
not taken with avramelBe here, it could 
still mean ‘in relation to’: cp. Zr. 468 
xaxov | mpos dANov elvat, mpods 0° Ew? dweu- 
deiv del. So A. 680 és Te Tov pidov | Too- 
ade? bmoupywv wpenety Bovhjooua. ota 
causal=ézrel rowatra: cp. on 263. 

B15 rovde cupp. with Bla: cp. 657. 


816 7 piv in a threat, as Aesch. P. /. 
907 7 why ere Leds, kalrep av0ddn ppoviar, | 
éorau Tamewds. KaVEV TODDE, sc. TOU Eel 
oe. Cp. O. Z. 1158 add els 765’ HEets, 
sc. els TO décOar. The Ms. kdvev tavde 
could here mean nothing but ‘e’en apart 
from these men.’ AuTrnbels éoret, =a fut. 
perf., here implying, ‘ wilt soov be grieved’ 
(though it could also mean, ‘ wilt suffer a 
lasting grief’): so O. ZT. 1146 od} oiwm}- 
cas éoec; Ant. 1067 advridods toe. In 
prose the part. thus used with @couac is 
the perf., not the aor. 

817 tolw oy py, on the warrant of 
what deed,—since Avndels gre implies 
that something has already been done to 
cause the pain which will soon be felt. 
ody has the same force as in ody OeQ: 

‘with what deed to support the threat.’ 
Co: O. T. 656 év airia | ov ddavet byw 

..Badetv, to accuse one with the help of 
an unproved story. Xen. sometimes has 
ovv thus where a simple instrum. dat. 
would suffice: dv. 3. 1. 22 lévar émt rov 
ayava wond aby Ppovijuare peifove: 3.2.8 
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the strain of thine answer to thy kindred, if ever I take thee— 


OE: 
Cr. 


And who could take me in despite of these allies ? 
I promise thee, thou soon shalt smart without that. 


OE. Where is the deed which warrants that blustering word ? 


CR. 


One of thy two daughters hath just been seized by me, 


and sent hence,—the other I will remove forthwith. 


OE. Woe is me! 

Ok£. Thou hast my child? 
ere long. 

OE. 


Alas! friends, what will ye do? 


Cr. More woful thou wilt find it soon. 


Cr. And will have this one 


Will ye forsake me? 


will ye not drive the godless man from this land ? 


CH. Hence, stranger, hence—begone! 


Unrighteous is thy 


present deed—unrighteous the deed which thou hast done. 


CR. (40 his attendants). 


’Twere time for you to lead off yon 


girl perforce, if she will not go of her free will. 


AN. 
help from gods or men? 


Wretched that I am! whither shall I fly ?—where find 


CH. (threateningly, to CREON). What wouldst thou, stranger ? 


CR. 


MSS. 824 f. 
tavov | dikav’ a mpdooes. 


ov0’ d) mpdcbev elpyacat.—For elpyaoat Reisig conject. elpydow. 


cerat A, R: mopeverac L and the rest. 


dpds] In L’s dpato the o (perh. also the «) was added by S. 


Ta viv L, with most Mss.: taviv B. 
Brunck, ravv | dikava mpdoces otre (so G. Koen, for 


I will not touch yon man, but her who is mine. 


Meineke would write 


827 mopev- 
B29 dpnéw made from dpyjéeev in L.— 
830 £. Wecklein 


el...d.avoowmeba oly Trois Omdos...dlKnv 
émibevar avrots. amreAnoas exes=a 
pert.: ep. 0..Z°. 577 0: 

818 tv piv, Ismene, who left the 
scene at 509 to make the offerings in the 
grove. Creon may have seized her, as a 
hostage, before his entrance at 728; or 
may have signed to one of his guards to 
go and do so, when he found that Oedi- 
pus was stubborn. 

820 tdde might be cognate acc.,= 
rade Ta oluwypmara (cp. Aesch. Ag. 1307 
KA. ¢ed, def. XO. rh roir’ epevéas;), 
but it rather means, ‘this capture.’ 

821 The tHvSe y’ of the Mss. could 
be retained only if pov were changed to 
kal and given to Creon. ob pakp. xpé6- 
vou: see ON 397- ] 

823 tov aoeBH, because Oedipus is 
under the protection of the deities (287), 
and especially because, as he may well 
suppose, Ismene has been snatched from 
the sacred grove (cp. on 818). 


824 f. Pacooy, oft. in impatient com- 


mand, as 839, Az. 581 mixafe Daooor: 
O. T. 430 ovx els beOpov ; odxl Baacor ; 
Write ta viv rather than raviy, since it 


s 


is opp. to &@ mpdcbev: Blkara, predicate. 
elpyaoat (his capture of Ismene) need 
not be changed to elpydow, since mpd ev 
can mean ‘already.’ 

826 wspiv, addressing his guards (723). 
Cp. the order given by Oed. to pinion 
the herdsman (O. 7. 1154), and by 
Creon (in Azé. 578) to lead off the sisters. 
dy ely: here in giving a command with 
cold sternness. Cp. 725 (in request), 
O. T. 343 (in fixed resolve). 

828 f. wot diyw; cp.on 310. Gedy 
...1) Bpotay; Az. 399 oltre yap Decay yévos 
ov’ apeplwv | ér’ déios Bdérew tw’ els 
bvacw dvOpuruv. 

830 ovx Gipouat. With these words, 
Creon steps towards Antigone. His ac- 
tual seizure of her is marked by the words 
Tous éwods dyw. The fut., therefore, is 
more dramatic than dmrroua would be. 
And Wecklein’s rejection of 830 f. would 
enfeeble the scene. ts éuys, since he 
considers himself as now the guardian of 
his nieces,—their father having forfeited 
all rights at Thebes (cp. O. 7. 1506 n.) : 
El. 536 GN ob perhy adrotor rHy y’ éuhv 
KTQVElV. 


OTp. 
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OLwe yns avaxktes. 
KP. Sdtxaca. 


OI. im 7oXus. 


XO. 

XEpav. 
KP. 3 etpyov. 
KP. 


6 mV Tatoa Oaacov. 
XO san7, xahav héyw wou. 


xO: 


A = PY > 
27t Spas, @ &év’; ovK adjoets; \réx eis Bacavov et 


XO. & &€&’, ov Sixaa Spas. 
XO. was Sixaca ; 


KP. tovs euods ayw. 


835 


XO. cod perv ov, Tade ye pwpevor. 
4 TONEL Payer yap, EL TL THmavEls Epe. 
OI. 500K nydpevov tadT eyo ; 


XO. pébes yepowv 


KP. pr) mirage & pa) Kparets. 
KP. col & eywy ddouropeitv. 840 
smpoBal ade, Bare Bar’, evromor. 


/ > / 4 > , - 
9 7odus evaipetar, Tous eud, over. 


10 TpoBaf aoé jor. 
brackets these two vv. 


Herm. 


833 /& més] L, with most Mss., gives these words 
to Antigone: Wunder restored them to Oed. 


837 ff. waxe? Porson: payer 


The mss. have pdx (as L), or udyyn.—mnuavets Porson: mnualvers MSS. 


(rotwalvers R).—The Mss. distinguish the persons thus:—OI. 7édet...anuwavels 


éué, | XO. 
Kparets. 
Creon. 


ovK yopevoy Tatr’ eyo; 


KP. yédes...daccor. 
Reisig and Hermann saw that the words é\ec...ryuave’s éué belong to 
Mudge had already corrected the rest. 


XO. ph 'rlraco’... 


840 ool © éyw & L, R’, F: 


co éyw & L?: col & éywy’ A and most Mss.—ddovropety] dvaxwpelvy B, Vat. 


832 Tos epods: cp. 148 curxpors 
(=Antigone); Amt. 48 ad obdev adre 
Tov éuav mp’ elpyew péra (2.2. from my 
brother): O. 7. 1448 dp0as r&v ye our 
tedels Urep (for thy sister). : 

833—886 The phrase rods éuods 
dyw indicates the moment at which Creon 
lays his hand on Antigone. It is fol- 
lowed by tr verses, 833—843, in which 
the dochmiacs of the Chorus, blended 
with iambic trimeters, mark excitement. 
Antistrophic to these are the 14 verses, 
876—886, which in like manner follow 
the moment at which Creon lays his 
hand on Oedipus. As a lyric interposi- 
tion in dialogue, the passage has a kom- 
matic character, though it does not con- 
stitute a Kouuds proper in the same sense 
as 510—548, 1447—I499, or 1670— 
1750. 

834 dadbryoces: B38 pees. The former 
is properly, ‘allow to depart,’—the latter, 
‘release from one’s grasp’; but they differ 
here only as ‘let her alone’ from the 
more specific ‘unhand her.’ Cp. 857 
ovro a apjow, I will not allow thee to 
leave Colonus. 

835 els Bacavoy et xepay, to the test 


of (afforded by) blows : cp. xecpav vdsos, 
the arbitrament of blows (as opp. to 
lens vduos), Her. 9. 48 mplu...79 cupultac 
judas és xeipwv Te vouov amixéoOar, Xen. 
Cyr. 2. I. I1 ws xelpas cumpltovras rots 
mo\eulors. €t as in the common phrase 
els xelpas lévar Tivl, or ouviévar. 

836 elpyov, said as the Chorus ap- 
proach him threateningly : cp. O. 7. 890 
Tuy dcérrwr epterat(n.). popévov, medi- 
tating, designing : a part. used once in 
dialogue by Soph. (7%. 1136 7uapre 
xXpnoTa pwuévn), and twice in lyrics by 
Aesch (Cas, 4t)e 

837 mode: rais O7Bas schol, The 
accent of udyne in the MSs. cannot weigh 
in deciding between payer and paxet, 
since such errors of accent are countless ; 
and the fut. is distinctly better here. 

838 ovk 1}ydpevov...; a familiar phrase; 
Ar. Ach. 41 00K ayybpevor ; Tob7’ éxeiv’ ody 
*Aeyov: Plut. 102 obK Wydpevoy dre wapétew 
mpdyuara| nuehdérnv wor; Mud. 1456 rh 
Ojra ravr’ o} por Tér’ ayopevere; So 
O. T. 973 otKour éyw cor Tadra, mpovAeryor 
maXat ;—Oed. alludes to 587, 653. 

839 py altaco”’ & py Kpateis, do not 
give orders in matters where you are not 
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Ok. O, elders of the land! Cu. Stranger,—thy deed is 
not just. 
Cr. ’Tis just. CH. How just? Cr. I take mine own. 
[He lays his hand on Antigone. 
OF. Hear, O Athens! Strophe. 
CH. What wouldst thou, stranger? Release her! Thy 


strength, and ours, will soon be proved. 
[They approach him with threatening gestures. 


Cr. Stand back! CH. Not from thee, while this is thy 
purpose. 

Cr. Nay, ’twill be war with Thebes for thee, if thou harm me. 

OE. Said I not so? CH. Unhand the maid at once! 


Cr. Command not where thou art not master. 

Cu. Leave hold, I tell thee! CR. (¢o one of his guards, who 
at a signal seizes Antigone). And I tell thee—begone! 

CH. To the rescue, men of Colonus—to the rescue! Athens 
—yea, Athens—is outraged with the strong hand! Hither, 
hither to our help! 


841 mpoBad’ (made from mpé8ab’) GO EuBare Bar’ évrédmioe L. For 8’ éuBare 
‘Triclinius wrote de Bare, which is in B, T, Vat. The other mss. agree with L 
(except that Vat. has mpdcBaé’, R* év rémos). roma Brunck. (Cp. 125, &yxwpos 
corrupted in MSS. to éyxdptos.) 842 réidis ua cOéva] Wecklein conject. 
mods 7’ ov abéver: F. W. Schmidt, dds éua POlver: Gleditsch, mods duaxavel. 

843 TpoBGl? (szc) Hdé wo. L, and the other Mss., except those which (as T, Farn.) 
have mpoBaré uw’ &de, a conjecture of Triclinius, meant to reconcile the metre with 


that of the antistr., v. 886, where he read wepiou d7j7a (see n. there). 


“ 


master, d@ is not for ay, but is cogn. 
accus. (or acc. of respect), as O. 7. 1522 
mdvTa pi Bov\ov Kparety’ | kal yap axpd- 
tnoas. For the gen. in a like sense cp. 
Her. g. 16 éxGiorn...dd0vn..., moda ppo- 
véovra pndevds Kparéew, to have many 
presentiments, and power over nothing. 
Ant. 664 Tovmitdocew rots Kparuvovo.y, 
to dictate to one’s masters. Theocr. 15. 
go macduevos érlracce (wait till you are 
our master before you give us orders). 

840 At Creon’s words, when he laid 
his hand on Antigone (832), one of his 
guards stepped up, and placed himself at 
her side. yaddv A€yw con, like ov apy- 
ces and pébes, is said to Creon. Creon’s 
oot, a mocking echo of theirs, is said to 
the guard: ‘and J tell ¢hee to start on 
thy journey.’ If it were said to the 
Chorus, the sense would be either, 
(1) ‘and I tell thee to begone,’ or 
(2) ‘and I tell thee that [she] is to go’: 
but (z) is not idiomatic, and (2) is im- 
possible. 


841 mpdPad’...Bare, as oft. esp. in 
Eur., ¢.¢. Or. 181 dvoixdpuel?, oixdued’. 
d8e=debpo (O. 7. 7 n.): cp. 182. eyro- 
mot, the other dwellers at Colonus. 

842 wéXts...c8éver: our city—yea, our 
city—is being brought low by sheer 
strength: évalpetrar, because the majesty 
of the State is destroyed when its asylum 
is violated. In aédts épd, the stress is 
on the first word, not on the second. 
oOéver with évalperac seems to be suffi- 
ciently defended by Eur. Bacch. 953 ob 
obéver vixnréov | yuvatkas, where it differs 
from Big only as it differs here,—7.e. as 
meaning strictly, ‘by an exertion of 
strength,’ not, ‘by violence’: cp. 2d. 11247 
dmeomdpatey muov, ox Urd abévous, not 
by her own strength (since the god made 
it easy for her). Some place a point 
at éud, taking o@éver with mpoBad’, come 
forth 27 strength: but such a use of oGévet 
alone is harsher than those in which 
obéve takes an adj., as émehOwy ov« éAda- 
cour cbéve. (Az. 438), or maytl obéve, 
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AN. apehkopiat Sva7nvos, @ @ &€vou E€vou. 


OI. ov, Téxvov, et pool; 
OI. o pefor, ay Tat, XElpas. 
KP, OUK ake? Dpets 5 OF 
KE: 


AN. pos Biav ropevouat. 

AN. 
oO Tahas eye, Tddas. } 
OvVKOUY TOT €K_TOUTOW ye aay oKATTpOW €TL 


845 


GAN ovdev cbéva. 


dSouropHans’ GNX’ érret vuKaV Oédeus 


matpida Te THY OHV Kat pidovs, vg’ ov eyo 


850 


Tax Deis Tao. epow, Kal TEPAVvVOS @v OMS, 


Vika. 


Xpore Yap, oo eyo, yore TAOE, 


dDobver’ autos avTov ovre vov Kaha 
Opes oure mpoo bev eipydow, Bia pirov 


opyn Xap 


XO. emloXes. avuTov, &eLve. 


dovs, no del hupatvera. 
KP. By aveuw héyo. 


855 


XO. ovrou o dbyow, TWVvOE EoTEpHLEVOS. 


KP: 


Kat petlov dpa poovov monet Taxa 


Onoes: éedaropar yap ov TovTow povaw. 


844 ddédr\cow’ & L, and most Mss. : 
846 obévw] cbévos Vat. 
phons (sec) A, R: 


adedkoued? & L?: 
849 ddovropyces L and most Mss., Brunck: 
ddovropyons most edd.—mxay L, with e written above: 


apéAxouae Triclinius. 
6docmro- 
VELKaV 


‘with all one’s might.’ Rather than 
Wecklein’s é ov oOéve, I would pro- 
pose—if any change were needed—zéds 


évalperat, modus* tr’, doBevet | arpd8ad’ 
dé wot, But no change seems needful. 
B45 pov: ethic dat. ; cp. 81. 


847 @ Tdhas: cp. 753: 

848 & TovTOLW,. oKyTTpOLV, by means 
of these two supports,—the art. being 
omitted, as 471 Tovro xedu’. This is 
simpler than to construe, ‘ with the help 
of these (girls) as supports.’ (For rov- 
vow, as fem. dual, cp. on 445.) We 
should then have to take it as a case of 
the pron. assimilated to the gender of 
the predicate (see on ravrnv...mat\av 88). 
éx refers to the ox#mrpa as an antecedent 
condition of his walking. Essentially the 
same use, though under slightly different 
phases, appears in 807 €& amavros: Tr. 
875 (BéBnkev) é& axwwyrov modds: Ph. gt 
é& évds modbs: Al. 742 &pbovd? 6 TAN 
6pbds €& 6p0av Beppu, oKNTTpOW : cp. 
t1og: Eur. Hec. 280 45’ avril moddwy 
éorl Mot mapayux%, | modus, TLOnYn, PaK- 
Tpov, NyE“av oddov, 

849 odoitopyoys. As between -es 
and -ys in verbal endings, neither L nor 
any of our Mss. has authority. The 


reason for preferring the aor. subj. here 
is one of usage. ov pr) SSoitropycys is 
a denial: ob px dSoroprcets, a prohi- 
bition. The latter is grammatically as 
right as the other, but does not suit this 
context. (The remarks on 177 refer to 
the rst and 3rd pers. fut. ind., not to the 
2nd. ) 

viKady, to worst,—by carrying your 
point against them (ot with ref. to 
future defeats of Thebans by Athenians, 
621). Cp. 1204: Ai. 1353 Tavoae* Kpa- 
reis To THv Pl\wy viKwmevos, thou con- 
querest, when thy friends conquer thee. 

851 Tvpavvos, one of the royal house: 
cp. 7%. 316 wh ray Tupdvywy; Sis she of 
the royal stock?’ The Creon of O. 7. 
588 does not wish rvpavvos eivac (to be 
king) maddov 7 TUpavva dpav: but the 
captor of the blind man’s daughters must 
seek a touch of dignity from any source. 

B52 f. yore Tae, ‘thou wilt un- 
derstand these things’ (=thy present acts 
in their true beatings), —explained - by 
OBovvek’, etc., ‘viz., that’? etc. atrov 
=ceauTiv: sO 930, 1356: but avropv 
=éuaurév 966, O. ZT. 138 (n.). 

854 For Spas followed by clpydow, 
instead of @dpacas, cp. O. ZT. 54 ws 


ee 
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I4t 
au ney drag me hence—ah me !—friends, friends! 

E. ere art thou, my child? (dlindly seeking for her). 

AN. I am taken by force— cs ee S 
Or. Thy hands, my child!— AN. Nay, I am helpless. 

CR. (¢o fis guards). Away with you! Og. Ah me, ah me! 

[Exeunt guards with ANTIGONE. 

CR. So chose two crutches shall never more prop thy steps. 

But since ’tis thy will to worst thy country and thy friends— 

whose mandate, though a prince, I here discharge—then be that 

victory thine. For hereafter, I wot, thou wilt come to know all 

this,—that now, as in time past, thou hast done thyself no good, 

when, in despite of friends, thou hast indulged anger, which is 


ever thy bane. 
Cu. Hold, stranger ! 
CH: 
maidens. 
CR. 


[He turns to follow his guards. 


Cr. Hands off, I say! 
I will not let thee go, unless thou give back the 


Then wilt thou soon give Thebes a still dearer prize :— 


I will seize more than those two girls. 


F: wxéy the rest. 
Reisig. 
854 dirwv Bia L?. 
859 Oyjces] Nauck conject. reicess. 


850 te after marpiéa was added by Triclinius: mdrpay te 
853 airdy Triclinius: airdy L and most Mss.: cauvrovy A, R, Ald. 
857 rovoe MSS.: Taivde Brunck: rotvde (fem.) Wecklein. 


elep Gpées...domep Kpare’s (n.). Bla 
odiiwv applies to his former conduct, 
since, in searching out his origin, he 
acted against the passionate entreaties of 
Tocasta (O. 7. 1060 ff.). Greek idiom 
uses a parataxis, oUre viv...ovre modo Bev, 
where ours would subordinate the second 
clause to the first, ‘now, as before’: cp. 
08. 

; 855 dpyq xdpw Sols: cp. 1182: ZV. 
331 Oupw paraly pi xaplferdar Kevd: 
Cratinus fr. inc. 146 @o@e kal on yaorpl 
dldov xdpw. We remember his blow at 
Laius (ralw 6.’ épyfs O. 7. 807)—his 
anger with Teiresias (ws dpyijs exw, 26. 
345)—his anger with Iocasta (2b. 1067)— 
his frantic self-blinding (74. 1268). 

856 The guards, carrying off An- 
tigone, have already left the scene (847); 
cp. 875 pobves. Creon is now about to 
follow them, when the Chorus again 
approach him, and protest that he shall 
not leave Colonus unless the two maidens 
are restored. 2 

857 ravde. So the plur. alde of the 
two sisters below, 1107, 1367, 1379 (im- 
mediately after the masc. dual rowwd’, re- 
ferring to the brothers), 1668; tdod’ 1121, 
1146, 1634, O. 7, 1507, Ant. 579. On 


the other hand the dua/ of de occurs only 
thrice in Soph.; above, 445 rotvde: rwWde 
El. 981 f. bts. (Below, 1121, rdde is a 
corrupt v. ¢. for rdode.) It is surely 
needless, then, to write totvSe here. But 
Reisig’s plea for the plur. is over-subtle,— 
that it contrasts with the extenuating 
tone of rovrow in 859 (merely two). 
Rather Creon uses the dual because he 
is thinking of the two sisters Zogether as 
the ‘two supports’ of Oed. (848, 445). 
The plur. differs from the dual simply 
by the absence of any stress on the notion 
of ‘a pair.’ The Chorus are thinking 
how he had first seized Ismene (818) and 
then Antigone. 

858 f. picvov: Then thou shalt soon 
deposit even a greater security for my city. 
aohev= Thebes, as in Creon’s former 
words, 837 méder aye’. piovos denotes 
what one draws to oneself, carries off, (1) 
as booty, (2) as a security, (3) in repri- 
sal. Here @rjoes points to (2), since 
evéxupov TiWévar, to deposit a pledge, was 
a regular phrase: Ar. Zccl. 754 mérepov 
perouivouevos ekevqvoxas | abr’, 7) pépes 
évéxupa Ojowv; ‘or are you taking thein 
to be deposited as securities?’ Plat. 
Legg. 820 E évéxupa...rods Oévras (those 
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XO. add’ és th tpéper; KP. rdvd’ dmd€opar kaBav. 860 
XO. Sewov héyous <av>. KP. rodro viv Tem paceTar. 
XO. Av py y 6 Kpaivey rhode yas arepydOy. 
Ol. & dbéyp avaides, 7 od yap Wavoes Emod; 
KP. av86 oiwwrav. OF. py yap atde Saipoves 
beiév pw adwvov tHade THS apas Ere’ 
és pw, @ KdkioTe, Woy bump atrooTacas 
mpos Oppacw tots mporbev e€otxe Bia. | 
Tovyap oé T avTov Kal yévos TO Gov Oewv 
6 mdavra hedoowv “Hduos Soin Biov 
TOLOUTOY OLov Kame ynpaval Tote. 


865 


870 


860 760] tiv y F. B61 dewoy déyor. | rolro viv wempaterac L. The defect of 
asyll. exists in all the Mss, except T and Farn., which have dewov dé yes ws (ws having 
been added by Triclinius): and all have dewdv. L* has Aéyors: A, Aéyors with ec above: 
F, Aéyers with oc above: the rest, A¢yecs. Hermann restored Aéyors dv. Heimsoeth con- 
ject. Néyes ot (and so Dindorf): L. Dindorf, Néyers rou: Wecklein, dewos déyors ef: 
Nauck, dewodv Novo. cov: H. Stadtmiiller, dewdv Néyers. KP. rotr’ atrd viv qempdée- 
TAL. 862 XO. Hv why] The Mss. have 7» uy} w’, and give the v. to Creon. 
Piderit assigned it to the Chorus, changing ’ to o’, and so Dind., Nauck. With 
Wecklein, I prefer y’ to o’.—drewpyd0a L?. 863 P0éyu’] Blaydes conject. 
Opéuw.—wpatoes B, T, Farn., and most of the recent edd.: waves L and the 


other mss., Ald., Reisig, Wecklein. 


865 deieu L, with v written above 


who have given the pledges)...rods Oeué- 
vous (those to whom they have been given). 
amoAev dat. of interest, as droriévar ‘to 
mortgage’ takes a dat. of the mortgagee: 
Dem. or. 27 § 25 6 Urodels TH marpl Tav- 
dpdmroda.—The version, ‘you will cause a 
greater prize to be taken from Athens,’ 
is inadmissible. Oynoets mdAe could not 
mean, ‘cause for Athens,’ in the sense, 
‘cause to be taken from Athens.’ If O4oes 
meant ‘cause’ (instead of ‘ pay’), médeu 
would still be the city which vecetved the 
pvovov. 

épdrpopar: Aesch. Suppl. 412 kal pajre 
Sjpis puolwy épdwerat, (and so) ‘that the 
foeman shall not lay hands on you as 
prizes’ (where the king of Argos is speak- 
ing to the Danaides whom he protects). 

861 After Savoy A€yous (L), or A€yets, 
a syllable has to be supplied conjectur- 
ally. Triclinius added os (‘be , sure 
that,’ 45) before rodro: but this mars the 
rhythm: and the sz#/e fut. (as in 860) is 
more forcible. The optat. A€éyous of L, 
which is not likely to be a mere error for 
déyets, strongly favours Hermann’s simple 
remedy, Se.yov A€yous dy, ‘’twere a dread 
deed that thou threatenest’ (if only thou 
couldst do it): cp. on 647 péy’ dv Néyors 


dwpnua. Next to this, I should prefer 
Wecklein’s dewds Adyors ef. 

mempadgerar, ‘will have been done’: z.e. 
will be done forthwith: Dem. or. 19 
§ 74 €o7...Tadra mempdter Bar Suotv 7 rpiay 
nquepav. Cp. O. Z. 1146n. 

862 iv py y. Piderit is clearly right 
(I think) in giving this verse to the 
Chorus, not to Creon. Creon, who has 
long since dropped the semblance of cour- 
tesy with which he began (759), cannot, 
of course, mean to express serious defer- 
ence for the wishes of Theseus; while, as 
an ironical defiance, the words would be 
extremely tame. In the mouth of the 
Chorus, however, the threat has point, 
since they know their king’s public resolve 
(656); it has also dramatic force, since he 
is soon to appear (887). The words of 
Oed. (863) refer to 861. dareupydOy: cp. 
£1. 1271 elpyaGet (and so Eur.): Aesch. 
Lum. 566 karecpya0oi (aor. imper. midd.). 
The forms éépyadev, drroépyade (aor., or, as 
some would call them, impf.) are Homeric. 
See n. on O. 7. 651 elkddw. 

863 heyy’, ‘voice,’ rather than ‘word’: 
the conj. Opéyp (Blaydes) would efface an 
expressive touch. aves might be de- 
fended as present of intention or attempt 
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CH. What—whither wilt thou turn? Cr. Yon man shall 
be my captive. 

CH. A valiant threat! Cr. ’Twill forthwith be a deed. 

Cu. Aye, unless the ruler of this realm hinder thee. 

OE. Shameless voice! Wilt thou indeed touch me? 

Cr. Be silent! OE. Nay, may the Powers of this place 
suffer me to utter yet this curse! Wretch, who, when these eyes 
were dark, hast reft from me by force the helpless one who was 
mine eyesight! Therefore to thee and to thy race may the 
Sun-god, the god who sees all things, yet grant an old age such 
as mine! 


by the first hand.—rfjade js MSsS.: rhode 79s ed. Londin. an. 1747, and most edd.: 
Thode ofs Blaydes.—apas F (omitting yp’). B66 Prov buy arocrdcas] 
Meineke conj. Pi\cov dup’? droordoas: Blaydes, Wrdv dbupards we Gels (or w’ adeis): 
Froehlich, 76els. 868 ce’ avrov (2.e. ce xabTOv) L, F: ce xavrov A, R: oé 
y aitov B, T, Vat., Farn.: o€ 7’ a’rdvy Brunck.—éev] Blaydes conj. mpédray, 


or Kpéav. 


870 yupaval more Mss., which form (from aor. éyjpav) is 
preferred to ynpdvar (a) by G. Curtius (Verd ch. v. p. 198=134 Eng. ed.). 


It is also 


approved by the Atticists (Moeris p. 115), and pronounced the only correct one 


(cp- on 993 xTelvo): but Watoes is more 
natural, and expresses indignation with 
greater force. 

864f. aid ciwwrdy. Creon forbids 
the utterance of the curse which he fore- 
bodes; and the injunction reminds Oedi- 
pus that he is near the Awful Goddesses 
who impose abstinence from all ill-omened 
words. ‘Nay’ (ydp), he cries, ‘may they 
suffer me to utter one imprecation more 
(ért).’ yap implies, ‘I will not yet be 
mute’; cp. also its use in wishes, ef yap, 
ele ydp, etc. ére recalls the former im- 
precation on his sons (421 ff.).—ddwvov... 
dpas: cp. on 677 dvjveuov...Kemumvur. 
77s is a certain correction of the Ms. yys 
(T for I). 

e66 See Appendix on this passage. 
és, with caus. force, ‘since thou hast...’: 
see on olives, 263. Widov Spy’ can mean 
only ‘a defenceless eye,’ z.¢. a defenceless 
maiden (Antigone) who was to him as 
eyesight. The phrase has bitter point, 
since Creon himself, in his smooth speech, 
had pathetically described Antigone as 
roumibvros apmacat (752). It is also less 
bold in Greek than in English, owing to 
the common figurative use of éppa, as if 
he had said, ‘my defenceless dar/zmg’ (cp. 
on O. 7. 987). Adv should not be taken 
as acc. masc. with pe: this would be tame 
and forced. Cp. below 1029 ob WAdv odd’ 
doxevor, not without allies or instruments: 
Ph. 953 Widds, ovk éxwv rpopyy (when 
stripped of his bow). amoondoas takes a 


double ace. (like dgatpeiy, etc.) : this is so 
natural that we need not desire 6s y’ or 
ds jou. 

867 éfolxe, as 894 olxera...dmoomd- 
gas, though he is still present: so 1009 
otxet AaBwr. As olxouae cannot have a 
pres. sense, the departure meant can be 
only that of his guards (847): so that 
é€otxe. merely adds the notion of ‘away’ 
to droomdcas.—Cp. Z/. 809 drocmdcas 
yap THs euns olxer ppevés, etc. 

868 cé 7 aidrov seems preferable to 
ot Kavrov, since Té...kal was usual in 
such formulas with airés, cp. 462, 559, 
952, 1009, 1125: though te was some- 
times omitted when a third clause follow- 
ed, as Antiph. or. 5 § 11 é&dd\erav air@ 
Kal yéver kal olkla TH on émapwmevov. I 
hardly think that 6e@v can be right. It 
would be partitive, ‘of the gods, the all- 
seeing Sun.’ When a partitive gen, 
stands thus, it ought to be emphatic, as 
in Zl, 1485 th yap Bpor@y ay ovv Kaxois 
penrypevew | Ovjcke 6 wéd\dAwv etc. But 
here there is no stress on ‘gods’ as opp. to 
other beings. I should prefer @e6s, from 
which av may have arisen by the care- 
lessness of a copyist who connected it 
with yévos. 

869 f. “HXtos: invoked O. 7: 660 (n.) 
ov Tov mavrww Bewy Bedv mpbuov "Aor, as 
the all-seeing god whom no deceit can 
escape. lov cogn.acc., instead of yfipas. 
Kdpe: see on 53. In the Aztigone Creon’s 
wife Eurydicé and his son Haemon com- 


> 
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KP. épare ratra, Thode ns eyx@ptoL; 


lal x 
OI. dpa@ou Kapé Kal oe, Kal 


lal > iv 
Povove OTL 


epyois TeTovOas phpacty o apdvvomat. 
KP. ovrou kabé&w Oupov, aX afo Bia 


> lal , > / ‘\ , , 
KEL JLOVVOS ELILL TOVOE KQL XPOVw Bpadys. 


OI. i@ Tadas. 
XO. 
KP. 
KP. 


3 OOKO. 


875 


2dc0v Anp’ exov adixov, Ed’, ei TAd€ SoKets TEhetv. 
XO. ravd’ dp’ ovKére vera modu. 

4 Tots Tor Ouxatows yo Bpaxds viKe 
OI. 5dxove? ota pbeyyera ; 


880 


peyav. 


XO. 7a y ov TeNet: 


6<Zevs pou Evvicta.> KP. Zevs y av eidein, od 


5 ov. 
XO. 
XO. 


10 mepao olde 87. 


by Nauck (MMélanges Gréco-Rom. 2, p. 


Tap ovx vBpis 740°; KP. vBprs, 
8 iw mas News, la yas TpOpLot, 

Z \ , , Sh sh tele s , 
9 mOdETE OUV TAXEL, MOAET * EEL TEPaY 


GAN’ aveKtéa. 


885 


138). On the other hand yypdvac is 


defended by the schol. on Aesch. Cho. go8, Cobet (A/nemosyn. 11. 124), and 
Lobeck on Buttm. Gy. 2, p. 138, who regards it as pres. inf. of yjpyu, but aoristic 


in force. 


875 podvos L and most Mss.: wévos A, R.—révde] rGvde B, T, Vat., 


Farn.—xpdvwr Bpadto L, with ynpwv* Baptio* written above (by first hand?): S 


has written in marg. ro mahadv pyor Bapv. 


The other Mss. have xpévm Bpadis, 


except that the conject. xpéy@ Bpaxvs (due perh. to v. 880) is in T, Vat., Farn. 


877 ju] So L, with most Mss.: Adu’ A (from the corrector), R: 


Vat: 64 » L*. 879 
youd mow): véuw MSS. 
only Zeds tabr’ dv eldeln, od 9 ov. 


mit suicide,—another son, Megareus, 
having already devoted his life for Thebes. 
But in Creon’s own person, at least, the 
curse was fulfilled by his surviving all 
that he loved best. (Cp. Azz. 1317 ff.) 

871 dpdre: he calls on them to wit- 
ness the unnatural imprecation: cp. 813 
Papripoma.. 

873 epyous: cp. on 782. pripaccy is 
said with a bitter consciousness of im- 
potence at this critical moment. 

875 podvos, as ggI, 1250: cp. O. 7. 
1418n. Bpasvs (cp. 306) seems more 
fitting here than foie which has no 
MS, warrant except L’s superscript variant 
ynp&y (sic) Bap¥s,—perh. a corruption of 
yipa Bapds. In O. 7. 17 ov ynpa Ba- 
pets= weighed down with age, while in 


Jet’ B, 


vewd Reisig (led by the schol., ravrny & dpa ovKére 

882 This verse is mutilated in the Mss., which have 
The letters o ratr’ are in an erasure in L: it 
is uncertain what the first hand had first written: but it was not Ze’s 7’ ap. 


Elmsley 


Ai. 1017 &v yhpe Baptis=peevish in old 
age. The conjecture Bpaxvs was intended 
to mean ‘weak’ (880). 

876 id tddas: see on 833. 

879 rdvde (dA) ovKére wéAW vena, 
I will no longer reckon Athens a city. 
Cp. O. Z. 1080 euavrdv mwatia rHs Toyns 
véuoww: El. 597 Kal o? éywye Seordry | 
7 entép’ obx €Xacoop els Huds véuw. The 
jut. is better than the gves. here, since 
the latter would assume Creon’s triumph. 

880 Tois...8tkalots, instrumental dat., 
by means of ra Slkaia, z.e., by having 
justice on one’s side. ‘In a just cause, 
one feeble man is stronger than a city.’ 
Cp. fr. 76 rots yap Sixalows dvréxew oF 
padioy: fr, 78 Kal yap dicala yAdoa’ exer 
kparos wéya. Here he speaks of the moral 


! 
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Cr. See ye this, people of the land? 
OE. They see both me and thee; they know that my 
wrongs are deeds, and my revenge—but breath. 


Ce 


I will not curb my wrath—nay, alone though I am, and 


slow with age, I'll take yon man by force. 
[He approaches OEDIPUS as ¢f to seize him. 


OE. Woe is me! 
CH. 


*Tis a bold spirit that thou hast brought with thee, 


stranger, if thou thinkest to achieve this. 


Redo, 
CR. 
Or. Hear ye his words? 


not turn to deeds, Zeus knows! 


dost not. 


CH. 


Insolence ! 


CH. Then will I deem Athens a city no more. 
In a just cause the weak vanquishes the strong. 
CH. Yea, words which he shall 


Cr. Zeus haply knows—thou 


Cr. Insolence which thou must bear. 


CH. What ho, people, rulers of the land, ho, hither with 
all speed, hither! These men are on their way to cross our 


borders! 


wrote, KP. Zebs rair’ dv eldetn. 


av 0 


* * % * 


ov Hermann: <e 98’ é07’ 


éru> Zevs, KP. ratr’ dy eideln, od & ot,—supposing that Creon interrupts a 
threat of the Chorus. Blaydes: KP. od yap redO; Zeds rar’ dv eldeln, od 
& ov. Enger: lorw péyas Zevs. KP. Lets vy’ dv (for Zeds radr’ dv). Hartung: 
torw rbde Leds. KP. Zeds dy x.r.X.—Indicating a lacuna in the text, Dindorf sug- 
gests el Zeds rt Zevs. KP. Zeds dv x.7.\. Campbell, Zeds wo Evvlorwp. KP. Zevs 
7 av x.7.d.: Spengel, capds éyGda.—I have supplied the words Zevs po éwlorw 
in the text, merely in order to show more clearly my view of the context. All 
supplements must be purely conjectural. 885 f. répay | report 54 L and the 
other Mss., except those which, as T and Farn., have the conject. of Triclinius, 


O7jra for 64: cp. on v. 843. 


mépa | mepdo’ olde 67 Elmsley. 


mepio’ 40 Sixkay Blaydes 


force with which Afxy inspires her cham- 
pion, while in 957 he admits himself to be 
physically helpless—xel dlxav’ duws Aéyw. 
Bpaxvs, of slight physical strength: cp. 
586: and for péyav cp. on 148. 

881 td=d: cp. on 747. 

es2 Zeis y¥ dv...cd 8 ot. The 
lacuna certainly preceded these words. 
The words in the strophe answering to 
rd 7’ ob rede and to the lacuna are 838 f. 
XO. uddes xepoty | Thy maida accor. It 
is probable, then, that the lost words 
here belonged to the Chorus, being such 
as Leds po Evviorw. 

883 tBpis: for the quantity, cp. 442 
n. avextéa, nom. neut. plur.: cp. on 
495 odwrd. 

884 mpdpor, invoking a higher power 
than the évromo of Colonus (841), pre- 
pares the entrance of the king. For the 


HessiL 


plur., meaning Theseus, cp. dvaxras 295 
n., 1667. 

885 f. tépav wepdo” ol8e 8x, ‘yonder 
men’ (with a gesture in the direction 
taken by Creon’s guards) ‘are already 
passing towards the other side.’ Elmsley 
wrote trépa, which as adv. would mean 
‘further.’ But mépay is right, since the 
Chorus is thinking of a passage from the 
Attic to the Boeotian side of the frontier, 
as of a passage across a river. mépa is 
ultra, ‘to some point beyond’ a line which 
is either left to be understood, or ex- 
pressed in the gen.: trépay is trans, ‘on, 
or 70, the further side’ of a river, sea, 
or intervening space. mepdot implies 
only that the fugitives are on their way 
zo the border,—not that they are now 
actually crossing it. 8% nearly=7dn: 
O. T. 968 n. 


10 


Anti- 
strophe. 


he \ 
€K Tivos hoBov mote 


Bapov coer évahio dep 


146 ZOPOKAEOY2 
OH. tis tof 7» Bor ; 5 Te TOUpyor ; 
BovOurotvrad pb apt 
TOUS emarary Kohovod ; decal’, Gs «SG 70 way, 
ob xapw dedp" 7 &a. Gaccor 7 } Kal ndovnv odds. 890 
OI. & ¢didrar’, eyvor yap. 70 Tporpavnpd wou, 
mérov0a dewa TOVO UT dvd pos dprios. 
OH. 


Ol. Kpéwv oO, 


OH. TOS eimas; Ol. 


Ta mola Tadta; Tis 8 O myunvas; eye 
ov dédopxas, olyeTar TEKVOV 
dmoomdoas Lov Tv pOvny Evvwpida. 


OH. ovKOUY TU WS TAXLOTO mpoomdhav poohav 
TpOs Tovade Bopovs Tat avay Karey ewv 
avUTrTov immdrny Vas Oupatov aro 


omevoew amo puTnpos, evOa Sicropor 


padttota oupBdrdrdovow eumopav ddol, 
@s pL} rapehbac ai Kopa, yéhos 8 eyo 
E&v@ yeropan 7O0E, XElpooets Bia. 


0’, as avo, ov Td Yet. 
el bev ou opyns HKOV nS oO o E10s, 


(omitting mépar). 
Vat., Farn.: woliw L: ws téw A, R, etc. 


8983 ris 5’] rls o’ Nauck, who in v. 896 gives mot’ for 7s. 
ovkouy most edd. 


ovk oby Elms., Wecklein: 


895 

old mep mérov? aKxyKoas. 
900 

toutrov 0 éya, 
905 


889 éEad’] AéEeT’? R: AdEacHov B, Vat.—ds e/6S B, T, 


g90 Nauck rejects this v. 
897 ovxody L: 
s99 This v. is omitted 


888 f. PBwpov, Poseidon’s altar at 
Colonus: see on 55. €oxer’: see on 420. 
890 Oaccov 4 Kad’ "Soviiy : see on 

8. 

*"g01 gyvov: so O. ZT. 1325 yeyywokw 
capes, J kalrep oKxotewds, Tv ye ohv 
avonvy duws. 

893 ra rota tatra; The art. is 
prefixed to motos when it asks for further 
definition: Plat. Crat. 395 D ZQ. ef ddnOF 
(éorl) ra mept abrov Aeyoueva. HEPM. 
Tad rola Tatra; 

894 f. olxerat: cp. on 867.—THv 
povyv: his sons are as dead to him (cp. 
445): 

896 ep in the thesis of the 3rd foot 
is remarkable, and very unpleasing. 
Rhythm and sense would both gain if we 
could read ofa Kal mémov@’ (‘indeed suf- 
fered’). 

897f. ovKovv TIs...avaykdoe, ‘will 
not some one, then, compel?’ =‘then let 
some one compel’: cp. 0. 7. 430 n. 


totodse Bwpods: the plur. might be 
merely poetical for the sing. (888, cp. 
Ant. 1006), but here perh. refers to the 
association of Poseidon “Immos with 
Athena ‘Imma (1069). 

8909 ff. Join omevdew card Bupdror, 
dvurrov, immérny te amd puTypos: to 
hasten from the sacrifice, some on foot, 


others on horseback, withslack rein. The - 


worshippers of the “Irmos and ‘Imma are 
in part lrme?s (cp. 1070), and have their 
horses with them. The place of die p. is 
due to the fact that these horsemen are the 
important pursuers, dvurarov being added 
merely to give the notion of a pursuit ev 
masse. Thus there is some formal resem- 
blance to And. 1108 t7’,tr’, dmdoves, | of 7° 
dvres ol 7’ dadvres, though there ‘present 
and absent’ is merely a colloquial phrase 
for ‘ every one. 

dro puTHpos, ‘away from the rein,’ z.e. 
‘unchecked by the rein,’ zwzmzssts habenis: 
Phrynichus af. Bekker Anecd. p. 24 amd 


| 
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Enter THESEUS. 
TH. What means this shout? What is the trouble? What 


fear can have moved you to stay my sacrifice at the altar unto 
the sea-god, the lord of your Colonus? Speak, that I may 
know all, since therefore have I sped hither with more than 
easeful speed of foot. 

Or. . Ah, friend,—I know thy voice,—yon man, but now, 
hath done me foul wrong. 

TH. What is that wrong? 
Speak ! 

OE. Creon, whom thou seest there, hath torn away from 
me my two children,—mine all. 

TH. What dost thou tell me? 
wrong. 

TH. (to his attendants). Waste, one of you, to the altars 
yonder,—constrain the folk to leave the sacrifice, and to 
speed—footmen,—horsemen all, with slack rein,—to the region 
where the two highways meet, lest the maidens pass, and 
I become a mockery to this stranger, as one spoiled by 
force. Away, I tell thee—quick !—(Z7urning towards CREON.) 
As for yon man—if my wrath went as far as he deserves— 


And who hath wrought it? 


OE. Thou hast heard my 


in the text of L, but added in the marg. by the first hand, which wrote drop, 
as etirrov for etirmoy in vy. 711, though evimmov in vy. 668.—For dro Meineke 
conject. mdpa. 902 38 is in most Mss., but not in L or F: 7’ L?. 

905 L has the o of joy in an erasure, the size of which indicates w rather than 


purijpos tpéxew troy: olov dd xahiwod 7 
avev xadwov. Cp. Z/. 1127 am’ édrldwy, 
contrary to my hopes: 7%. 389 ovK amd 
yvouns, not against my judgment: and so 
ov*x do tpérov (not unreasonably), ovK« 
dd katpod, etc. Plut. Dion 42 obror dce - 
ANdoavres Thy OOdv lrmols A1d puTHpos 
jKov els Acovtivous ris nudpas 76n Kara- 
pepouévns, ‘having ridden the whole dis- 
tance at full speed.’ For the o in dé 
before p, cp. Ant. 712 n. 
Sloropor...680(. See map in Appendix 
on 1059. The two roads meant are pro- 
bably :—(z) A road leading from Colonus, 
north of the Sacred Way, to the pass 
mow called Daphné, a depression in the 
range of Mount Aegaleos through which 
the Sacred Way issued from the plain 
of Athens, after which it skirted the 
‘shores of the bay of Eleusis. The be- 
ginning of this road is shown by the map 
in the Introduction. (2) A road diverg- 
ing from the former in a N.W. direction, 


and going round the N. end of the same 
range of Aegaleos, at a point some miles 
N. of the Daphné pass, into the Thri- 
asian plain. By either route the captors 
could gain the pass of Dryoscephalae, 
over Mount Cithaeron, leading from 
Attica into Boeotia. The hope of 
Theseus is that the pursuers may reach 
the point of bifurcation before the captors, 
since it is conceivable that the latter 
should wait to be joined by their master, 
Creon. See on 1054 ff. 

podduora with év@a, lit., ‘to about the 
place where’: cp. Her. 1. 191 dvdpl ws és 
pécov punpdy pwddiord Ky, ‘just about to 
the height of a man’s thigh.’ 

904 10’, said to the mpdaronos (897). 
905 8 opyys AKov, ‘were in suc 
wrath,’ rather than, ‘had come hither in 
such wrath.’ Cp. Eur. Or. 757 défov" dua 
poBov yap epxowat, ‘for I begin to fear.’ 
Her. 1. 169 61a wdyys...dmikovro Aprdayy, 

gave him battle. Cp. on O. 7. 773. 
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A =) A> x > > A 4 

atpwrov ov peOnk av && euns xEpos* 

viv 8 obomep adtos Tovs vopous elon Exar, 
TOvVTOLOL KOVK GANOLOW appLooUHnceTaL. 

ov ydp wor eeu Thode THS Xépas, mpl av 


Keivas évapyets Sevpd por OTHAONS aywv: 
lal he 


ob te) 


€rel Sédpakas ovT €“ov KaTatiws 

ov? dv mépuKas avtos ovTe ans XFovds, 
aT Sikar aoKovcay eioe\Oav modu 
Kavev Vvomov Kpaivovaay ovdev, E€iT adels 


\ a A la) A Dh ENS A 
Ta THOSE THS yHS KUpL GO eTELoTEToV 


915 


¥ > a Lf N / 7 

ayes P a xpnles Kai waptotacar Bia: 

Kal por mow Kevavdpov 4} Sovynv twa 
Y” A 

edo€as elvar, Kap’ loov TO pyoevi. 


aA fp 
Kaito. oe OnBat 


OUK ematoevoayv KaKOV* 
> \ lal ¥ 5) , 4 
ov yap diiovow avdpas exdixovs Tpéhew, 
> 


920 


379° >» > i > ¢ 
ovo av o émawéoeayv, et tuloiato 
A Ni a a 
ovA\@vTa Tapa Kal TA TOV Dear, Bia 
¥ lal > / c / & 
ayovta datav abdwv ixrypra. 


€. kev is in the lemma of the schol. 
two letters, perh. ev, after x), F: 


906 00d’ a¢pix’ dv L (with an erasure of 


ovK apf’ dv L?, B, T, Vat., Farn.: od weOHK’ av 


A, R. The words od peO7jx’ dv are also in the marg. of L, with a small mark prefixed, 
answering to a like mark before odd’ dgjjx’ dy in L’s text. The writing is (I think) 
that of the first hand, which was thus correcting its own error. 

907 olcrep Reiske: Womep MSS.—rods vduous eloHXO’ exw] Nauck conject. 7Av- 


Gev vdmous éxwv: Blaydes, 7AGe dedp’ exwv vdmous. 


909 or’ ge A: 06’ 


tte. L, 6’ having been made from 7’: the first hand had written zor’ &fe, as it is in. 


906 peOnK’, suggesting a relaxed 
grasp, is better than the more general 
apn’ here: cp. 834. 

907 ovomeEp...TOVs Vopous : antecedent 
drawn into relative clause: cp. Ant. 404 
Odmrovoay ov od Tov vexpdv | ametras, 
where the schol. quotes Cratinus (fr. 
159), dvmrep Puroxdéns Tov Nbyov SuepOopev. 

908 rovToict, instrum. dat., dppoc- 
Oyoerat, he shall be brought to order, 
regulated: Ar. £g. 1235 KA. mais ay 
épotras és Tlvos bidacKxddov; | AA. ev raiow 
evotpats KovdUAots HpmoTTéunv, ‘was kept 
in order’ by blows: Lucian Zoxaris 17 
Tov apuoorip ds npuote THy ’Aclav Tore. 

910 évapyets, before my eyes: 77. 223 
745’ avtirpwpa 6 cou | BAérev mdperr’ 
évapy}.—adyov, as Jl, 2. 558 orice & 
dywv: below, 1342. Cp. 475 AaBwr. 

911 Kardéa Spay would be more usual 
than Kata(ws dpdy: but the latter is no 


more incorrect than is d6p@&s or Kadds 
Opav. 

912 dv=rTodrwy dy, possessive gen., 
here denoting origin: cp. on 2rq. 

913 f. Athens ‘practises justice,’ ze. 
respects the rights of other states; and 
‘determines (kpalvovcay) nothing without 
law,’ z.e. admits no claim which the laws 
do not sanction. Oedipus had placed 
himself and his daughters under the pro- 
tection of Attic law. Creon should have 
sought legal warrant for their removal. 
Instead of doing so, he has used violence. 

914 etr’, ‘after that,’ ‘nevertheless’: 
cp. 418, 1005. adels: cp. 1537. 

915 rd...Kvpua, the constituted autho- 
rities, like 7a 7é\y, a phrase suggestive 
of constitutional monarchy, in which the 
citizens have some voice: as Theseus 
himself says in Eur. Suppl. 350 add Tod 
Nbyou | mpocdods exo’ av Shuov edpevé- 
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I would not have suffered him to go scathless from my hand. 
But now such law as he himself hath brought, and no other, 
shall be the rule for his correction (Addressing CREON.) Thou 
shalt not quit this land until thou bring those maidens, and pro- 
duce them in my sight; for thy deed is a disgrace to me, and to 
thine own race, and to thy country. Thou hast come unto a city 
that observes justice, and sanctions nothing without law,—yet 
thou hast put her lawful powers aside,—thou hast made this 
rude inroad,—thou art taking captives at thy pleasure, and 
snatching prizes by violence, as in the belief that my city was 
void of men, or manned by slaves, and I—a thing of nought. 
Yet ’tis not by Theban training that thou art base; Thebes 
is not wont to rear unrighteous sons; nor would she praise 
thee, if she learned that thou art spoiling me,—yea, spoiling the 
gods, when by force thou leadest off their hapless suppliants. 


R.  o6’ &e F, Vat.: wo’ ey T, with gl. dy. 


B, L?: orjoes L, with most mss. 


910 orrjoys (or orjons) A, 
911 éuod A and most Mss.: pov L, 


éuoi Vat.: cof Nauck.—Bothe conject. xardé’ dv: Elmsley, cardéva. 
912 f. aivrds] dords Meineke: vids Nauck, who for ofs x@ovés...rédv would read 


ons wo\ews...XOdva. 


915 émimeciy L, F: éretorecwy the rest. 


Cp. v. 924. 


917 dovnv rwa] Wecklein conject. Bovdjs dixa: F. Kern, Bovdfjs Keviy. 


918 kdw’] kat w A, R. 


919—923 Badham rejects these five vv.; Nauck, 


orepov (proposing to refer a question to 
the people), and describes himself (zd. 
353) as éNevOepwoas THVd’ lodWypov modu. 

érevoteooy, of an abrupt or violent en- 
trance, as Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 27 ol 6’ éml rods 
pidaxas taxdévres érecomlrrovew avrots 
mlvouot. 

916 dyes, of taking captive, as in 
dye kal pépew: twapleracat, bring to 
your own side, subjugate; Thuc. 1. 98 
Naélows...érokéunoav Kal modopkia mape- 
OTNCAYTO. 

917 kévav8pov...7 SovAnyv tivd, some 
State destitute of inhabitants, or else only 
peopled by spiritless slaves. Cp.O. 7. 56, 
and Thuc. 7. 77 dvdpes yap modus, kal ov 
relxn ovde vies dvdpav keval. Soin Aesch. 
Suppl. 913 the king of Argos asks the 
insolent herald, dAX’ 7 yuvackwv és wbd\w 
doxeis wodetv; The desire to find Creon’s 
&Boudov (940) here has prompted the con- 
jecture 7} Bovdzjs dixa: but see on 940. 

918 oO prdevl, dat. of 7d undév: cp. 
Tr. 1107 kav 7d pmdev .. Her. 8. 106 
Ort me avr’ dvdpds érolnoas Td pndev elvac 
(sc. ebvotyov). Cp. O. 7. 638, 1019. 

919 OnBar. A courteous exonera- 
tion of Thebes accords with the here- 
ditary fevia which this play supposes: 
see on 632, and cp. the compliments to 


Thebes in 929, 937. It has been seriously 
suggested that all these touches must 
have been inserted by Sophocles the 
grandson, because in the poet’s time 
Athens and Thebes were not usually on 
the best terms. éma(Sevoav, more than 
ZOpeay, implying a moral and mental 
training: cp. Pind. fr. 180 otro. we Eévov | 
ot8’ ddahwova Mowdy éraldevouv krvTal | 
@78ar: so of the Spartan public training, 
Thue. 1. 84 dpabéorepoy Trav vouwv ris 
Umepowias madevduevor. Athens is Tis 
“EA\Addos maldevocs (id. 2. 41). 

921 mv0olaro, cp. 945, and n. on 44. 

922. cvdovra x.7.X., forcibly carry- 
ing off what belongs to me,—yes,. and 
what belongs to the gods, when you seek 
to lead captive unhappy men who are 
suppliants. It is best to put a comma 
after td tOv Gedv, which is explained by 
Bla dyovra, etc. He robs the gods when 
he seeks to seize the sacred suppliant of 
the Eumenides (44, 287). He robs The- 
seus (rdpd) when he seizes persons who 
are under the protection of Attic law 
(gts). If ta tov Oedv dwradv abd. 
ixrrpta were joined (as Blaydes prefers), 
the double gen. would be very awkward. 

dotav dOAlwv ixrrpia=literally ‘sup- 
pliant objects consisting in hapless per- 
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lal oe / 
ovKowy eywy av ons émeuBaivov xOovds, 


> 7 
ove el TA TavTwY elyov evduKoTaTa, 


925 


dvev ye TOU Kpaivortos, daTis Hv, xOovos 
ov@ eihkov ovr av yWyov, adN’ HrvoTapnv 
E€vov map dotots ws Siaitacbar ypewr. 
aod 8 déiav ovK ovoay aioyvvers mOkwW 


‘\ Been e€ lal 7 > c nN vA / 
THY avTOS avTOV, Kal a O TANAIwY xpovos 


93e 


(a Ed ec lal 4 . A lal / 
yepovO opovd tiOyou Kat ToD vod Kevdy. — 
elrov pev ov Kal mpdabev, evvérw Sé viv, 
Tas Taldas @s TdyloTa Sevp ayew TWd, 
el py peéroukos THOSE THS Xopas Oédeus 


> Bi ? 
ELVQAL La TE KOUX 


EKOV* KAL TALTA CoOL 


935 


0 vo O 6pmotws Kato THS yAooons héyw 
T@ VG liad mS vy: Ul Yo. 4 


only v. 920. 


soeth, and so Wecklein. 


Schneidewin thought the v. spurious. 


924 émiBalywy L, A, L*, F, Ald.: éreuBalywy B, T, Vat.: én’ 
éuBalvwy Farn.: Elms. conject. ofjs dy émiBalywv. 


926 xfovds] rb\ews Heim- 
928 févoy Vat.: 


sons, =P&ras dONlovs ixrypious. The gen. 
defines the ‘material,’ or nature, of the 
ixrjpia, as in AZ. 758 cua dedalas 
gmod00 is a body consisting in (reduced 
to) ashes. We could not render, ‘the 
emblems of supplication brought by hap- 
less persons.’ Nor, again, ‘the sup- 
pliants belonging to a wretched man’ 
(the two maidens). In the following peri- 
phrases we see an analogous poet. use 
of the neut. plur., though the relation to 
the gen. is not precisely the same: Azz. 
1209 dOAlas donua...BoAs, ‘confused ac- 
cents of a mournful cry,’ where the gen. 
might be either of material, as here, or 
possessive: 20. 1265 wor éudy dvodBa 
Bovkevmdrwy (partitive gen.): Eur. Ph. 
1485 od mpoxadurTouéva Borpuxwdeos | 
aBpa mapyidos, ‘not veiling the deli- 
cate cheek,’—for this is clearly the sense, 
rather than ‘spreading a delicate veil’ 
(sc. kaddppara) over it. 

924 érepBatvey: cp.on 400. Theseus 
points his reproof, as Oed. did in 776 
ff., by asking Creon to imagine their 
respective situations reversed. 

925 elxov, since év8.Kdtata=peyiocra 
Sucarwmara: Thuc. 1. 41 dexarwpara rade 
mpos buds €xouev: and so id. 3. 54 map- 
exdmevor...d &xouwev Sikaia, advancing the 
just pleas which are ours. 

926 dyev ye Tod KpalvoyTos, iinssu 


dominatoris, cp. Jl. 15. 213 dvev éuébev 
Kal ’A@nvatns ayedelns, without my con- 
sent and hers.  y@ovds, gen. with kp., as 
At. 1050 8s Kpaler orparod. Sos Hv: 
the verb in the relative clause is assimi- 
lated to the form of the conditional sen- 
tence: cp. Plat. Men. 89B el dtoa 
ol dyabol éylyvovto, jody mou dy iyuiy 
ot éylyvwoKkov trav véwy Tos ayalovs 
tas pices: Xen. Mem. 1. 7. 3 KuBepvav 


katactadels (=el katacradein) 6 up 
émitrdmevos amrodécevev dv ovs AKiocTa 
BovXotTo. 


927 od’ et\kov ott’ dy wyov. The 
chief protasis is contained in the partic. 
érrepBalvov (924), =el érevéBawov, while 
el...elxov merely subjoins a special case 
in which the apodosis would still hold 
good :——el érevéBaivov, ovx dv efd\Kov, ovdé 
(el\kov dv) ef elxov. Remark that the 
form of the apodosis, o¥@’ ef\xov...av etc., 
does not logically imply, ‘I am now 
dragging,’ but merely, ‘I am ot now jor- 
bearing to drag’: there is no opportunity 
for such abstention, since the fact sup- 
posed by érre,Balvev (‘If I were on Theban 
soil’) is non-existent. The conditional 
form with the imperf. indic. has been 
preferred to that with the optative (used 
in the similar illustration at 776), because 
Theseus is thinking of what Creon is 
actually doing. 
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Now, were my foot upon thy soil, never would I wrest or plunder, 
without licence from the ruler of the land, whoso he might be— 


no, though my claim were of all claims most just: I should 


know how an alien ought to live among citizens. 


But thou art 


shaming a city that deserves it not, even thine own; and the 
fulness of thy years brings thee an old age bereft of wit. 

I have said, then, and I say it once again—let the maidens 
be brought hither with all speed, unless thou wouldst sojourn 
in this land by no free choice ;—and this I tell thee from m 


soul, as with my lips. 


feivov L, A, and most Mss. 
929 alcxtves] e. made from y in L. 
934 dea Vat. 


In dotots the first hand of L has made o7 from ur. 


931 70d vod] dpevGv Nauck. 


936 7G v@ MSS.: Tod vod Meineke: vod Hartung: ¢povd 


928 £évov, for whom the first rule 
should be, dorots ica wederay (171, cp. 
13). Cp. Aesch. Spl. g17 (the Argive 
king to the Egyptian herald who threatens 
to drag off the Danaides by force), &évos 
pev elvae tp@rov ovK érloracat. 

929 dfilav otK otcav, zmmeritam; 
Dem. or. 21 § 217 elul & ov TovTwr bu 
déos, ‘I do not deserve such (harsh) 
treatment at your hands’: cp. dévoiy twa 
twos, to condemn one to a punishment, 
O. T. 1449 (n.). 

930 rHv attds aiTod: cp. 1356, Az. 
1132 Tovs y’ avTos avrod moNeuious: Aesch. 
P. V. 92 én’ airds atr@: 1b. 762 mpds 
avros avTod Kevoppbvwy Bovdevudtrwyv. In 
this hyperbaton airés merely adds em- 
phasis to the reflexive. If adrés is meant 
to stand out with its full separate force, it 
precedes the prep., as avros mpods avrov 
twice in Soph. (Az. 1177, Az. go6). 

930 f, 6 TAnBiwv xpdvos, the growing 
number of thy years; cp. on 377 and 7. 
Tod vov, which is just what old age ought 
to bring: fr. 240 Kataep yépwv wr adda 
TH yhpa pire | x@ vos ouapreiv kal TO 
BovAevew & de@: Aesch. fr. 391 yipas yap 
HBns €or evdiKdrepor. 

933 twd, simply ‘some one’: not here 
a threatening substitute for cé (as in Az. 
1138, Ant. 751). Indifference as to the 
agent strengthens insistence on the act. 

934 The essence of the notion con- 
veyed by péro.kos, in ordinary Attic us- 
age, was a voluntary sojourn, terminable 
at the will of the sojourner. Hence the 
irony here. With a similar force the 
Attic poets apply it to one who has found 
his ‘last, long home’ in foreign earth. 


Aesch. Cho. 683 eir’ ofy koulfew d6éa 
viknoer pirwy, | elr’ ofv wéroixoy, eis 7d 
mav del voy, | Odwrev: ‘whether his 
friends decide to bring his ashes home, or 
to bury him among strangers, an alien 
utterly for ever’: so a Persian whose 
corpse was left at Salamis is oxAnpas pé- 
TotKos is éxec (Pers. 319): Eur. Her. 
1033 pMéroikos del Keloouar Kara xOovds 
(the Argive Eurystheus buried in Attica). 
GpiG. dkeasans 

935 Bia te Kodx ex. as O. ZT. 1275 
mo\Ndxis Te KovX amwak. KOvX EéKdy, not 
kal yn éxdv, though dependent on ei, 
since ox éxév=adkwv: cp. Az. 1131 el 
Tous Navovras ovk-eds Odmrewv: Lys. or. 13 
§ 62 ef wey of od-modXol Hoar. 

936 The words T@ v@ have been sus- 
pected by recent criticism. They seem 
tome sound. The senseis, ‘these things, 
which I say to you, are purposed by my 
mind as really as they are uttered by my 
tongue.’ With t@ v@ a verb meaning ‘I 
intend’ (e.g. diavoodua) should strictly 
have been used; but the verb appropriate 
to dé yAdoons is made to serve for both. 
For a similar zeugma cp. O. 7. 116 od’ 
dyyends Tus ovb€ cummpdxTwp 6600 | Kareid’, 
where the verb appropriate to dyyeNos, 
viz. 7\0e, has to be supplied from Kare?s’. 
To Meineke’s tot vot (governed by a7) 
it may be objected that é« would be the 
right prep., as in é« Ouuod, ék Yuxfs. dard 
yAdoons usu.=‘by word of mouth’ (as 
opp. to ‘by letter’), as in Thuc. 7. 10.— 
For the antithesis cp. Plat. Symp. 199 A 
H yAGtTa oby vmréoxero, 7 5€ Pphy ot {al- 
luding to Eur. £7. 612). 
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Adeed > Pk) c 2779 \ 
XO. dpds Wy yews, & F&; ws ad ory per e€ 


> 
U 


Loa 4 
datver Sixawos, Spav 8 épevpioxer Kaka. 
4 4 
KP. éya ovr avavdpov tyvde THY TOW *veuwr, 


> » G \ , 
@ réxvoy Aiyéws, ovr aBovdov, as av dys, 


940 


> 9 
Tovpyov 76d e&érpaga, yyvooKwy & ore 
A lal rd 
ovdeis TOT avTOvs TOY Euav ay eurrécoL 
A a 4 > > A / / 
inros Evvaipwr, wot euovd tpépew Bia. 
non 8 dover’ avdpa Kai matpoKtdvor 


Kavayvov ov Se€oiar’, ovd dTw yamou 


945 


Evvdvtes nupeOnoay avdcvo. TéEKvor. 

r A ” hi , 
TowovToy avtots “Apeos evBovdov mayor 
ee , , bs 2’ a > 24 
eyo Evvydyn xGoriov ov, os ovK €a 
Towvad adytas THO Opov vatew mode 


) hl rf vy THVS €yvelpovUNV aypav 
@ TioTW LoXwV TH XELpovUNY aypav. 


Schneidewin, and so Wecklein. 
L, é@’ ebpioxer F, evploxe: (stc) L*. 


93° 


938 Spay 7’ L, L?, F: Spar 5’ the rest.—édevpioxn 
989 ey or’ L, F: &’ otr’ T, Farn.: éya 


ev otr’ L?: éyw ovk A, B, R, Vat.—véuwy Schneidewin: Aéywv A, B, R, Vat.: Aéyw 


jhe Raw 
L?; réy’ L, R, F, Ald. 


940 dBovdor] dvohBov Nauck. 


941 765’ B, T, Vat., Farn.: 767’ 


942 airov’s L, and so the rest, except L?, which has 


avrots, a reading conjectured by Scaliger and received by Heath, Brunck, Hartung, 


Blaydes. 


944 75y (with v written above) 60 olvex’ L. 75m (szc) most Mss., 


and Ald.: ydew or nde T, Farn.—évdpa kal] kal is wanting in A, R. 


937 f. dpds WW tKes; an indignant 
reproach, as O. 7. 687. dp av=amo 
TovTwv, ad’ wy (cp. on 274): ‘ Fudging by 
the folk from whom thou art sprung (the 
Thebans, cp. 919), thou seemest just’— 
z.e., a member of a just race. For aaré 
of judging dy a thing, cp. on 15. The 
Greek sense of the prep. with the relative 
here is really the same as with the sup- 
plied antecedent. It is our idiom which 
makes them seem different. 

939f. éyd ott’: so 998: 0.7. 332 eyw 
ot’ éuautév: Ant. 458 éya odk eueddov: 
Ph. 585 éyw ely’ ’Arpeldas.—L’s déya, 
of which Aéywy was a correction, came 
in by mistake from 936. Schneidewin’s 
véswv has been generally received, and 
is clearly right: cp. on 879. While 
dvavSpov answers to xévavdpov 4} dSovdqv 
in 917, &Bovdov (g40), which implies 
the lack of a guiding mind, answers to 
Kaw toov TO pmdert in g18.—Creon’s 
speech is as clever as it is impudent. He 
has only anticipated what the Athenians 
themselves would have wished. Indeed, 
he has acted in reliance on the Areiopagus 


(950). If his method has been rough, 
he was provoked by the violence of Oedi- 
us. 

942 atrols, the people implied in rv 
modw (939). Cp. Eur. Bacch. 961 xbuce 
did péons me OnBalas yPovds, | udvos yap 
avrd&r elu’ dvip ro\uav tadde. Soin Her. 
5. 63 avrods after OeccaXlns, and 8. 121 
airwv after Kdpucrov. éyaméoou has here 
the constr. of €\o.: cp. Eur. 4 A. 808 
dewds éumémrwk’ epws | rhode orparelas 
“EXAGO’, ovK dvev Gedy. This is decisive 
against here reading a’ro?s, the com- 
moner constr. 

943 fEvvaipwv, Oed., Ant., and Ism.: 
Creon refers first to the general claim of 
kindred; then to the secéal reasons 
against detaining Oed. 

945 Kdvayvov. Cp. O. Z. 821 déExn 
6é Tod Oavdvros &v xepotv éuaty | xpalva, 
50 Gvmep wer’* ap’ epuv kaxds; | dp’ 
ovxl mas dvayvos; So here, too, dvayvov 
refers to the taint of murder, aggravated 
by union with the wife of the slain. 
‘Both a parricide, and, in a complex 
sense, impure,—yea, guilty of incest.’— 
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CH. Seest thou thy plight, O stranger? Thou art deemed 
to come of a just race; but thy deeds are found evil. 

Cr. Not counting this city void of manhood, son of 
Aegeus, nor of counsel,—as thou sayest,—have I wrought this 
deed; but because I judged that its folk could never be so 
enamoured of my kinsfolk as to foster them against my will. 
And I knew that this people would not receive a parricide—a 
polluted man,—a man with whom had been found the unholy 
bride of her son. Such the wisdom, I knew, that dwells on the 
Mount of Ares in their land; which suffers not such wanderers to 
dwell within this realm. In that faith, I sought to take this prize. 


945 kivayvov A, R: xdvaydpov the rest.—defolar’ is ascribed by Campbell to L, 
which, however, like the other Mss., has degalar’ (as Duebner states): defolar’ 


was conjectured by Elmsley. 
dvoowrato. (without réxvwr). 


946 dvbovo Tékywy MSS., except that L? has 
For réxvwy Benedict and Reiske conject. rékyw (cp. 


schol. map’ écov atrés éore réxvov pyntépa yeyaunkwes): Musgrave and Hartung, 


toxéwy, which Blaydes receives. 


Nauck proposes to delete réxywy, and to write, 
kdvayvov ov defolar’? <oddév’>, 006 brw | EvydyTes ebpéOnoay dvdovor ydpo.. 


948 év- 


nidew L, and so (or évv7jdew) the rest: évvjdn Brunck. 


SeEolar’: cp.on 44. The fut. optat. after 
a secondary tense, as O. 7. 538f., 792, 
796, 1271 ff. 

946 nipébncav. Attic inscriptions 
nearly as old as the poet’s time confirm 
no- against ed-: cp. O. 7. 546 n. tékvov 
has been suspected. The literal mean- 
ing of dvécvor ydpou tékywv can be 
nothing but ‘unholy nuptials wth 
children’ (such as Locasta’s with Oed.). 
But here the sense should be, ‘un- 
holy nuptials wth parents’: cp. 978 
unrpos...ydmous. Can tékvwv, then, be 
defended? Thus, I think. fvvdvres sug- 
gests the comsort. Hence avdcvo ydmor 
réxvwy is said, with poetical boldness and 
also with a certain designed obscurity, in 
this sense:—‘a woman who has made an 
unholy marriage with her son.’ 

Wecklein takes tékvwv as ‘relative’ 
gen. with dvdovo, in the sense of Tat 
doupylas, omopas: ‘a marriage unholy in 
respect of its offspring.’ This seems 
forced. Musgrave’s toxéwv would be 
more specious if the gen. of a noun in -eds 
anywhere else suffered synizesis in this 

lace of the verse. (In 1361 Povéws is in 
the 4th place.) Soph. has yovéwy £7. 146, 
241, and roxéwy 2. 187, Eur. the latter 
H. F.915, Or. 815, and in these 5 places 
(all lyric) the words are scanned as trisylla- 
bles: a fact which, so far as it goes, 1s 
against toxéwy here. Neither réxvovs nor 
réxvy is a probable remedy ; nor is p/Awr. 


In my belief téxvey is sound. 

947 tovottov, introducing a reason 
for a preceding statement, as 47. 164 
(rowovTwy), 218 (rovadr’), 251 (olas), 562 
(rotov).—e¥Bovdov suggests the title of the 
Court, 7 é& "Apelou mdyou Bovdyj. If the 
Council of the Areiopagus (Creon as- 
sumes) became aware that a polluted 
person, such as Oedipus, was in Attica, 
it would take steps for his expulsion. 
Such a proceeding would doubtless have 
come within the limits of the general 
moral censorship actually possessed by 
the Areiopagus, at least in the earlier 
days of the Athenian democracy. In- 
deed that court is found exercising autho- 
rity of a like kind (though only by special 
warrant) even after the reforms of Peri- 
cles and Ephialtes. Cp. Deinarchus or. 
1 § 58, where the Ecclesia commissions 
the Areiopagus to inquire into the con- 
duct of a merely suspected person, and 
the Areiopagus, having done so, reports 
to the Ecclesia (rod éjwou mpoordéav- 
Tos (nTHTat TH BovdrAnY,...Kal (nThoaoTav 
adwropnvar mpos tuds, amépnvev 7 Bov- 
Ay, etc.). See also Plut. SoZ. 22, Isocr. 
or. 7 §§ 36—55, and my Adtze Orators 
vol. Il. p. 201. : 

948 yxOdvov=éyxwpiov, a use found 
in Az. 202 x0oviww am’ "Epexbedav (=av- 
roxdvwv), and fr. adesp. (Nauck”) x60- 
vious ‘Ivaxtdas. 
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Kal tadr dv ovK émpaccor, el py jou muKpas 
avT® T dpas HpaTo Kal TORO yever 

av0 dv wemov0as j&iovv Ta48 avTidpav. 
Ovpod yap ovdev ynpas éotw ahdo anv 


lol ¥” 4 
ave’ Oavovtwv 8 ovdev adyos amretau. 


253 


se zs ‘ 
mpos tadta mpd&ers otov av OéAys* eet 
Y 
epynpia pe, Kei Sika Cuws éyo, 
\ , r \ \ \ , y 
opixpov TiOno. mpos S€ Tas mpdgers omos, 
wn 4 
Kat THAUKSGS wr, avTLOpay TELPATopaL. 


Ot 


@ hyp’ avadés, Tod KabvBpile Soxets, 


960 


an x lal 4 e 
TOTEPOV EMLOU YEpovTos 1) OavTov, TOOE ; 
4 


OoOTLS 


Ovous pol Kal ydpous Kal ouudopas 


an la an , a > \ aN 
TOU OOVU dunKas OTOMATOS, AS eyo TAAGAS 
lal ey A / 
nVveykov akwv' Oeots yap jv ovTw pidor, 


Var) yy: 7 > la \ 
TAN OAV TL BPYVLOVOLVY ELS YEVOS TAAL. 


G65 


> \ > ey > > x > , > % 
éret Kal avtov y ovK av e€evpors enol 
e , >» > / > Q 4 
dpaptias dveidos ovder, av orov 
TANS > > Ni \ e) 4 > c ¢ 
TAS eis EuavToy Tovs ewovs F yudpravor. 
3 ‘ / ” 4 ~ 
emel Sidakov, et tu O€odarov marpi 


xXpnopotow ikveiP wate mpos Taidwy Oavelv, 


97° 


954f. These two wv. are bracketed by Nauck and Blaydes.—yfjpds éoriv Mss., except 


A: and R, which have éore yfjpas. 


961 7dde Mss.: t4de Elms., Blaydes. 


954 f. Svpod, the anger which moved 
Creon to make the seizure: cp. 874 otro 
kabééw Ovuydv. Theseus had said that 
Creon’s violence disgraced his years (931). 
Creon replies, ‘There is no old age for 
anger, except death’; z.e., ‘anger, under 
gross insult, ceases to be felt only when a 
man is dead, and can feel nothing.’ Schol.: 
TovTo O€ Kal mapoimuax@s Néyerar, OTL 6 
Oumos €rxarov ynpdoKet. Cp. Aesch. 
Theb. 682 ovk éore yhpas rode Tod mdo- 
paros. Here, too, yy4pas is fgurative,— 
‘decay,’ ‘abatement,’ of anger; while 
Oavetv has its literal sense, the subject 
being twd understood.—Oavévrev: £/. 
1170 Tovs yap Oavdvras odxX d6pH Aurroumé- 
vous: Zr. 1173 Tots yap Oavotor udxOos ob 
mpoorylyverat. 

957 ff. «el here=el kal: cp. 661.— 
opikpdv: cp. 148 (cpKpols), 880 (Bpaxvs), 
where see n.—tpds...Tds mpdtes, ‘a- 
gainst your deeds,’ z.e., any measures 
that you may take to deprive me of my 


captives. Cp. Arist. Pol. 6. 5. 3 mpds 
Tavra advrirpdtrev. He hints that, 
though he cannot resist now, he will take 
steps, when he returns to Thebes, for ob- 
taining redress by force of arms: cp. 1036 
olkoe d€ xiuels eloduec®’ & xph moety.— 
Note the repeated avridpay (953, 959) and 
Suws (957 £.) 2 cp. 554 n. 

960 tod. Which is more disgraced,— 
the involuntary sufferer, or the author of 
deliberate insults to an unhappy kins- 
man? 

962 f. ov, dat. of interest, ‘for my 
reproach,’ Sujkas, sent through thy mouth, 
—poured forth: cp. £7. 596 7 wacav ins 
yAGooav: fr. 844. 3 mod\dqv yAGooar 
exxéas parnv. In Tr. 323 dujoer yAGooar 
is Wakefield’s correction of drolcec. 

964 dkwv: cp. on 521.—Qeois: the 
synizesis as in O. 7. 1519, and about 26 
other places of dialogue in Soph.: he 
admits it also in lyrics, as O. 7. 215. 

965 dy cannot go with pyvlovew. 
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Nor had I done so, but that he was calling down bitter curses 
on me, and on my race; when, being so wronged, I deemed 
that I had warrant for this requital. For anger knows no old 
age, till death come; the dead alone feel no smart. 

Therefore thou shalt act as seems to thee good ; for, though 
my cause is just, the lack of aid makes me weak: yet, old 
though I am, I will endeavour to meet deed with deed. 

OE. O shameless soul, where, thinkest thou, falls this thy 
taunt,—on my age, or on thine own? Bloodshed—incest— 
misery—all this thy lips have launched against me,—all this that 
I have borne, woe is me! by no choice of mine: for such was 
the pleasure of the gods, wroth, haply, with the race from of old. 
Take me alone, and thou couldst find no sin to upbraid me 
withal, in quittance whereof I was driven to sin thus against 
myself and against my kin. Tell me, now,—if, by voice of oracle, 
some divine doom was coming on my sire, that he should die 
by a son’s hand, 


965 7dx’ dv] Elms. conject. ray’ ofy.—rdx’ dytiunnodow Vat.—mdda] médw 
Vat., Farn., T (the last with ae written above). 970 ixvotr’ B, T, Vat., Farn.: 


since the partic. does not represent an 
apodosis, as av dépwyv does in 761 (n.). 
On the other hand, av does not here give 
any conditional force to #v, which is a 
simple statement of fact. Rather td’ 
dv is here felt as one word,=‘ perhaps.’ 
‘It was dear to the gods,—perhaps be- 
cause they were wroth.’ The origin of 
this usage was an ellipse: Oeots jv pldov, 
Taxa (6’) av (pldrov ein) pnviovow, ‘and 
perhaps (it would be dear) because they 
were wroth’: where the supplied ety 
expresses a conjecture about a past fact, 
as in Her. 1. 2 elnoay & dv otra Kpires. 
Cp. O. 7. 523 Gd’ 7dOe pev On TovTO 
rovvedos Tax’ dv | dpyp Biacbév, ‘this 
reproach came under stress, perchance, 
of anger.’ See Appendix. 

966 ff. émel Kad’? atrov y’. ‘My 
fate must have been a divine judgment 
upon me for the sins of ancestors. For 
you could not discover against me (épol, 
dat. of interest, cp. 962),—taken dy my- 
self (ka0’ atréy, apart from those an- 
cestors),—any charge of sin, 27 retribition 
Jor which (&v® srov) I proceeded to sin 
(impf. jydpravov) against myself and my 
kindred.’ If any voluntary crime on his 
part had preceded his zzvoluntary crimes, 
the latter might have been ascribed to 
an dry sent on him by angry gods. But 
he had committed zo such voluntary 
crime. For atréy=éuauréy see on 852 f. 


Others take d&v6’ Srov as=‘in that,’ 
‘because,’ and understand :—‘For you 
cannot charge any guilt on me fersonally 
(xa@’ atrév), in that I sinned against 
myself and my kindred.’ But (1) Ka’ 
avrov could not naturally express this 
contrast between the badness of the acts 
and the innocence of the agent. It con- 
trasts the man with the yévos. (2) &v@ 
érov regularly (if not always) =‘ in return 
for which,’ ‘wherefore’: eg. Z/. 585 
dldakov dv 0 Srov raviy | aloxiora mdvTwv 
épya dpGca ruyxdves: Eur. Ale. 246 
ovdéevy Beovs Spdcavras ave’ rou Oavel: 
L. 7.92648 airla ris av@ Srov Krelvec 
moow; So Hec. 1131, 1136. 

969 f. émel S(8agov: ‘for e/se—if this 
is #o¢ so—tell me’: the controversial 
éme(, on which see O. 7. 390 n. Note 
the early repetition (after 966): see on 
554: cp. GAN’ 985, 988. 

el tt Ooaror: ‘if, by oracles (xpycp., 
instrum. dat.), some divine doom was 
coming on my sire, that he should die,’ 
etc.: txvelto, zpf., because the doom 
was impending from the moment at 
which the Delphic oracle spoke: that 
moment itself, on the other hand, is 
marked by the aor. in O. 7. 711 xpr- 
cmos yap 7AOe Aalw ror’... | ws atrdv 
not potpa mpos madds Oavelyv. See In- 
trod. to the O. 7. p. xix.—The simple 
inf. @avety could have depended on 
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ie x , a 3 > dt > 1 
mas ay Sikatws Tour overdiCors €L01, 
a ¥ , Ari / 
0s ovre BAdoras tw yeveHALovs TaTpos, 
5 ae ty. eats Ue ee 
ov pntpos elyov, add’ ayévyynTos TOT 715 
a e > \ ) / 
eid ad dhaveis SvaTHVOS, ws eyo “pavyy, 


és yeipas AOov marpi Kat KaTeKTavor, 9 


Sk 
O11 


@ y el 
pnoev Evviels Gv eOpwv eis ovs T eOpar, 
lo => la La '¢ a 
mos av 16 y akov mpayy ay eiKdTws Weyots ; 
pytpos dé, Thymov, ovK emaroyvver yapous 
? 


Y € lal > > ic hé 
OVvoNS OMaluov ons M avayKaqwy Aeyew 
cy A , \ Oe /, 
olous EPO. Tay’ ov yap ovv OLvyyncopat, 
4 4 


980 


lal > 

gov y eis 760 e€ehfovros avdc.oyv oTopa. 
»” A 
ETLKTE Yap pL ETLKTEV, WILOL [LOL KAKOD, 
lol \ lal 4 

ovK €lO0OT OUK Eidvia, Kal TEKOVTA pE 

raat. » A 267 , 
avTns dveidos Tatoas e€épuc€ jou. 


> > \ 
GAN év yap ovy e€oida, oe pev ExdvT ewe 


985 


a tal > ‘\ la 
Ketynv Te TavTa Svocropev? eyo dé vw 


ixvetr’ the rest. 


Farn.: mws R, B, Vat.: rw F. 
written in marg. by S. 
O. T. 1423+ 


971 dvedigos A, R: dvecdifers L, with the rest. 
Mss., edd.: of te Brunck.—m@o yeveO\ovo (ov made from a by S) L. 


972 ore 
mos A, T, 


973 écxyov B, T, Vat., Farn.—7 L, with éa 7 
In v. 1366 also L has 4, but elsewhere always 7. 
977 was 7 dv MsS.: ras dv Elms. and most of the recent edd.: 


See on 


mas Tav Fritzsche: mws dav Doederlein, Campbell.—ré y’] In L y has been made 


from @, and about four letters have been erased before axov. 
In L the letter uw’ has been added by S. 


décparov, but dore is added, as below 
1350; Plat. Prot. 338 C abvvarov huiy 
@ore Ipwraybpov rotde copdrepsy twa 
édéc0ar: Eur. Aipp. 1327 Kvrpis yap 
HOEN Bore ylyvecOat rdde: Thuc. 1. 119 
Senbévres Bore Wndhloacdar: 8. 45 
metoat Wore cvyxwphoa.—alSwv, al- 
lusive plur. for sing., cp. 295 dvaxras (n.). 

972 f. ovte...o0; cp. Ant. 249 ov're 
Tov yevndos nv | wAfym’, od ducéAAns éx- 
Body}: Eur. Or. 41 Gy ot're cira did dépns 
édéEaro, | ob Novrp’ €dwKke ypwrl: 2b. 1086 
pHe alud pov dékarro Kdpmimov médov, 
Mi Aaumpds alOjp: Her. 8. 98 ob're vide- 
T6s, oVK OuBpos, od Kadua, od vvE. But of 
the converse, ov...o7e, there is no certain 
example.—PAdoras, plur., O. 7. 717: 
marpos and pyrpds, gen. of origin with 
BX. yev. elxov as=&B\acrov: he was not 
yet begotten or conceived. 

974 davels Siornvos, having been 
born to misery (as being fated to slay his 


tor’ L?.—mpaiyp’] 
978 Tr\juwy L, B, F, Vat., Nauck, 


sire): sO 1225 érel day}, when one has 
come into the world. This is better here 
than, ‘having proved unfortunate.’ éyd 
*pavyv: for the prodelision of the tem- 
poral augment in the 6th place, cp. Azz. 
457: Eur. Helen. 263 (el0e) aloxuov eldos 
avi Tod Kadod ’AaBov (Porson’s correction 
of NaBety): Az. 557 €F olou ’rpdeys. 

975 és xetpas: cp. on 835. 

976 pndev is adjective with dy (=rov- 
Twy a), and adverb with (rovrous) els o¥s. 

977 The Mss. have mas y’ dv, but y 
should probably be omitted. In L, at 
least, there is a perceptible tendency to 
insert 7’, 7’, etc., superfluously (cp. cr. n. 
on 260); and here the first y would 
weaken the second, while mas needs no 
strengthening. In O. 7. 1030, where L 
and most Mss. have y’...ye, we should read 
...ye. There is, however, no objection 
to a doubled ye where each of two words 
in the same sentence is to be emphasised 
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how couldst thou justly reproach me therewith, who was then 

unborn,—whom no sire had yet begotten, no mother’s womb 

conceived? And if, when born to woe—as I was born—I met 

my sire in strife, and slew him, all ignorant what I was doing, 

ney whom,—how couldst thou justly blame the unknowing 
eed } 

And my mother—wretch, hast thou no shame in forcing 
me to speak of her nuptials, when she was thy sister, and they 
such as I will now tell—for verily I will not be silent, when 
thou hast gone so far in impious speech. Yea, she was my 
mother,—oh, misery !—my mother,—I- knew it not, nor she— 
and, for her shame, bare children to the son whom she had 
borne. But one thing, at least, I know,—that thy will consents 

thus to revile her and me; but not of my 


Wecklein: rAjuov A, R, T, and most of the recent edd.: rAfuwy (szc) Farn. 9979 d- 
vaykacev F, with w written above. 982 Buor wo] L has érixrev? aimoe pol 
kaxov (szc). Ellendt would write &o.uo?, since Apollonius prescribed ofuoyuo?. Blaydes, 
with Elms., ofwor woe. 984 airs A, a’r#s L and most Mss. 986 dvoromely 
L and most Mss.: dicrowety R, L? (a v. Z. indicated in A by ¢ written over v), and Ald.: 
dvocropety Brunck, and so most of the recent edd. The form dvoromety is defended by 
Elms., who compares dvoryvos, assuming that it comes from orfya (cp. doryvos, 


Ltym. M. 159. 11, as=dvornvos); but that etymology is doubtful. 


(Her. 1. 187).—dkov=dkovovoy: see on 
240. 

‘O78 L’s tArjjpov might be either (a) 
predicate with the verb, or (4) nom. for 
voc., as 185 ® TAduwy, where seen. But 
(a) would be rather weak; and a direct 
address, rather than a half-comment (as 
in 185), is fitting here. tAnpov, then, 
seems most probable. 

980 ody here=‘indeed’; in 985 ‘at 
all events.’ 

981 cis 168’ eEeXO. dvdciov ordopa, 
having gone to such lengths of impious 
speech, z.¢. having outraged the most 
sacred ties of kinship by these public 
taunts. Cp. 438 éxdpaudvra (n.). dvo- 
C.ov oTdopa agrees with 768’, depending 
on els. Since ordpa was familiar to 
poetry in the sense of Adyos (cp. O. TZ. 
426), this version is clearly preferable to 
taking els 168’ separately and dvdc. ot. 
as accus. of respect. 

982—984 He has just said, ‘why 
force me to speak of Iocasta’s marriage, 
when it was such as I will tell?’ (980). 
In these three vy. he tells of what sort it 
was,—viz., incestuous, but unconsciously 
go;—a double reason why Creon should 
have spared the taunt. 

éruxrev=‘she was my mother’—she, 
who was becoming my bride—though 


Cp. cr. n. on v. 30. 


neither of us knew it at the time of 
the marriage. Cp. Eur. /oz 1560 ide 
TixTeto’, ‘she is thy mother’; and 0. 7. 
437, 870. atrys dve8os, because, al- 
though she was morally guiltless in the 
marriage, yet such a union was, in fact, 
shameful: cp. O. 7. 1494, 1500. Yet 
Nauck condemns these vy. because (1) 
they do zot explain the pyrpds ydpous 
of 978, and (2) évedos is illogical after 
otc eldvta. Kaibel, who also condemns 
them, compares (Deutsche Litteraturz., 
1886, p. 733) Eur. Her. 224f. tkéras 
adijras avyyevets, olmor Kaxwy, | BAéWor 
mpos avrovs BréWov, E\xecOac Bla: where 
the only points of likeness are olwou kaxay 
and the iteration. Rhetoric of a similar 
cast, and prompted by the same thought, 
occurs in O. 7. 1403 ff., 1496 ff. 

986 Svocropetv (only here) with acc., 
as El. 596 riv pnrépa | kakooromodper. 
Those who still write Sucropety have 
some eminent modern critics with them ; 
but on the other side it should be borne 
in mind that the Mss. (rarely older than 
the 11th or roth cent.) which vouch for 
such forms as dvorareiy or duorlBevros 
vouch also for such spellings of compounds 
with mpés as mpooreixw, mpootavpsw, Tpo- 
oré\\w, where mpooo is unquestionably 
right. 
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¥ , , b) a eS) 
akov eynua, bbeyyouat T akwv TaAdE. 

a > Lg \ 
GN ov yap. ovr ev Tod akovaopaL KaKOS 
yapourw ov ods aiév eudopeis GV por 


dovovs tatpwovs e€ovedilov muKpas. 


990 


év ydp we dpeupar wodvov Gy a aviaTopa. 
el tis oe TOV Slikavov avrix évOdde 

KTELVOL TapacTas, morepa muvbdvou av ei 
mTatnp © 6 Kaivwr, } Twov ay eviews ; 


Soxw pév, eimep Cyv direts, Tov airiov 


995 


tivo’ av, ovde Tovvorkov TepLB Errors. 
TowadTa pevToL KavTos eloéeBnV Kaka, 
Oeav dyovtav: ots éya ovd€ THY TaTpOSs 
yuynv av otpat Cacav avrevretv enol. 


av 8, ef ydp ov Sikatos, d\N’ aaav Kadov 


IO00O0 


\ ¥ , >» 

héyew vopilwv, pytov appytov T ETos, 
lal A > > , 

ToladT dverdilers pe TOVS evavTiov. 


987 dkxwy 7’ éynua Vat., Meineke. 


988 dxovcoua MSS.: dd\découa: Wecklein 


(who ascribes it to K. Walter) and Mekler (ascribing it to Herwerden). 
989 éudepeio L, with o written over € by an early hand: éu@epets F (first hand), 


B, T, Farn.: éudépess A, R, F (from corrector): éudopds L*. 


éudépers Elms., 


Herm., Wunder, Hartung, Blaydes: éugopets Dindorf, Nauck, Wecklein, Camp- 


987 dkwv. A single te linking whole 
sentences is not rare in Soph. (e.g. 1437, 
O. T. 995); but dkwy 7’ (Vat.) may be 
right here. 

988 GAN od yap. Distinguish two 
uses of this formula. (1) With an el- 
lipse, as here,—‘but (your charges are 
untrue), for.’ In this, yap may be re- 
presented by ‘2 fact, or ‘indeed.’ Cp. 
on 755. (2) When there is no ellipse, 
as O. T. 1409 GAN od yap avddv ob’ a 
pnde Spay Kadév,...cadvwar’. Then yap 
= szgce. 

The Ms. dkovoopat xakos= ‘will be 
pronounced evil’ (in the report of fair- 
minded men): cp. Ph. 1074 dkov’comat 
pev ws Epuv olkrov méws | mpds Todd’: ‘I 
shall be reproached, as full of pity, by 
yon man’: 20. 607 6 mdvr’ dkotwr aloxpa 
kal NwBqr’ érn. But the conjecture a- 
Awoopat has certainly more force and 
point: cp. O. Z. 576 ob yap 5 goveds 
adhwcouar: Ant. 46 ob yap 5) mpododa’ 
aNboomat. 

989 f. épcopels (Zmgeris), ‘heapest on 
me,’ ‘urgest against me,’ is supported, as 
against éudépets, by the common use of 
the word in later Greek, as Plut. Pomp. 


3 woddas eveddper mANYaS Tots oTPbuaow : 
Alciphro 1. 9 éml r@ oderépw Képder els 
Tovs ampdyuovas éupopodow vBpes, ‘for 
their own gain they heap insults on quiet 
people. -inirects the rhetorical pl., as 
962. 

991 dpeubor: cp. on 814 dvrapel- 
Be. 

992 f. ei tis...«Telvor, should attempt 
to slay; cp. Od. 16. 432 matdd 7’ droxrel- 
ves, ‘and art seeking to slay his son’: 
Antiph. or. 5 § 7 érav & dvev xwddvwr re 
diampdoowra, are seeking to effect. (For 
the parallel use of the imperf., see 274.) 
The optat. in putting the imaginary case, 
as 770: cp. on 927. atrika (not, ‘for 
instance,’ but) with év@dSe, at this mo- 
ment and on this spot, cp. nunc tam elico 
(Ter. Ad. 2. 1. 2),—vov 8lk.: for the 
ironical article cp. Amt. 31 Tov dyabdv 
Kpéovra. 

995 Sox pév, ‘I should think so,’ 
with the emphasis on the verb, not on 
the 1st pers.: AZ, 61 doKd mer, oddev phua 
civ Képdet kaxdv: fr. 83 doxd pév, ovdels. 
Cp. Plat. Phaed. 68 B ovk dopuevos elow 
avroce; olecbat ye xph. So Crito 53D, 
54B: also ofuat @ywye Crito 47D. 
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free will did I wed her, and not of free will speak I now. 

Nay, not in this marriage shall I be called guilty, nor in 
that slaying of my sire which thou ever urgest against me 
with bitter reviling. Answer me but one thing that I ask 
thee. If, here and now, one should come up and seek to 
slay thee—thee, the righteous—wouldst thou ask if the 
murderer was thy father, or wouldst thou reckon with him 
straightway? I think, as thou lovest thy life, thou wouldst 
requite the culprit, nor look around thee for thy warrant. But 
such the plight into which J came, led by gods; and in this, 
could my sire come back to life, methinks he would not gain- 
say me. 

Yet ¢hou,—for thou art not a just man, but one who holds 
all things meet to utter, knowing no barrier betwixt speech 
and silence—thou tauntest me in such wise, before yon men. 


bell. L. Dindorf conject. dudépers. 996 repiBréras L, A: epiBdéres 


the rest (R has o« written above). 


been inserted by S: the first hand had written éyw 6é, as it is in F. 
éy ode L?, T, Farn.: éyw ovdé the rest. 


998 éy® ovde] éydvde L, the v having 
éy’ ovde or 
999 éuol] Exew Nauck (a conject. 


996 epiBdéros. This compound 
occurs nowhere else in Soph., nor does he 
use mepiBXerros. But Eur. uses them five 
times (Andr, 89, H. F. 508, lon 624, Z. 
A. 429, Ph. 551), and Ar. has the verb 
once (Zccl. 403). In all six places, as 
here, the t is made long. On the other 
hand, the t of mepidpou7y and its cognates 
is usually, if not always, short (Eur. £7. 
458, Helen. 776, Tro. 1197, fr. 1068. 2: 
Aesch. Suppl. 349: Ar. Vesp. 138, Zq. 
56, etc.): and Aesch. Ch. 207 has zrept- 
ypapd. In Ar. Pax 879 meprypades is 
ambiguous in the comic trimeter. 

997 ff. cioéBnv suits the imagery of 
aydvrwy (see on 253): cp. Aesch. Suppl. 
470 drns 8 dBvccov médaryos ov pan’ 
etropov | 760’ éoBEBnka. 

After dvremeiv and like words the 
person gainsaid is denoted by the dat.; 
the argument, by mepl Twos or mpéds Tt. 
Here we begin with a neut. dat. ots 
(instead of mpds & or mept dv), which 
implies a personification of the Aédyos. 
Then, at the end of the sentence, épol is 
pleonastically added, by a sort of after- 
thought. This double dative, though 
irregular, does not seem to warrant the 
change of éuof into éyew. épol gives 
greater vividness to the thought of the 
dead brought face to face with the living. 


—dv with dvrevrety.—éya od8t: cp. 939. 

matpos Woxrv...facav=‘my father’s 
life, if it could live again,’ =simply rarépa 
(evra: not, ‘his departed spirit, if it could 
visit this world.’ vx7 in the trag. never 
means ‘a departed spirit’ (7/7. 23. 104 
Wux7 kat eldwdov), but always the axzma 
of the living: cp. Aesch. Ag. 1456 (of 
Helen) pla ras modras... | Wuxas ddéoao’ 
bd Tpola. For the periphrasis here cp. 
El. 1126 & girrdrov uynuelov dvOpdrwv 
éuol | puxis "Opéorou humrbv: Ant. 559 7 
8 éun yuxh madar | réOvnkev. 

1000 f. array, ‘anything,’ cp. on 761: 
Kadov with A€yew, dictu honestum, cp. on 
37.—pytov dpp.: Dem. or. 18 § 122 
Bods pnra Kal dppnra dvoudfwv: or. 21 
§ 79 mdvras huds pyTa Kal appnra KaKke 
éfetrov. Remark that in neither place 
does Dem. place a kal before pnrd, or a 
re after it. The form which he gives was 
doubtless the familiar one. On the other 
hand, in a phrase of different meaning, 
Dem. or. I § 4 70 yap elvou rdvrw éxeivov 
éva dvra KUpiov Kal pnrov Kal aaroppyrwr, 
‘of what is to be published or to be kept 
secret.’ O. T. 300 dvdaxrd re | &ppy7d 
7’ (n.). Verg. Aen. 1. 543 deos memores 
fandi atque nefandt:; Hor. Epp. 1. 7. 72 
dicenda tacenda locutus. 
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kai cou TO Onoéws vowa Owrevoa Kaddv, 
4, Ree 
Kal Tas “AOnvas oS Kar@KnvTa, Kahos 


Ka? od errauvav moa 7000 exravOaver, 


SOovver’ et ts yn Yeods erioratat 
Tuas oeBilew, Oe Too Dmeppeper” 


0 Ss? , AN SN va) (2 \ \ > \ 
avd @V eyo VUV TATOE TAS Beas EOl 


lal nw \ 4 “A 
KOA@V ixvodpar Kal KaTAOKHTT® uTAats 


eMOetv dpuryous Evupayous 0’, 


olwv vm dvdpav noe ppoupetrar TONts. 


XO. 6 ewvos, ava 


avTov Pens i a&iae oy apuvaletv. 


1005 
ad ns ad Krébas Tov iKkérny yépovT ewe 
avTov T éyeLpov Tas KOpas T otyer haBav. 
IOIO 
7 > > 4 
iv éxuabys 
, XpnaoTos: at d€ cupdopat 
IOI5 


OH. adis Aeywvs ws ot pev 


made also by Blaydes), and so Mekler. 


L.—bvopa] dupa L?.—xKarédr] pidov Tournier. 
rysats Turnebus. 


in L: tuyuds the other Mss.: 


* éLeipyaopevou 


1008 xal co. made from kal col in 
1007 tiuac made from timac 
In v. 1006 F has 6y written above 


@eods, and this conjecture (@eGv) was evidently meant to justify the common reading 


Tyuas.—oe] 75¢€ i (the 7 in an erasure), L?: 


L and most Mss. 


edd.: 7@8 Pububerd 


7 6 A, R: 75 the rest.—7r@d’] rode 


7000 A (with 6’ written above), 1 Brunck, Elms., and most 
Dindorf, Wecklein. 


1009 airévrexerpod (stc) L, 


with no smooth breathing on ¢, as though avrév re xepod were meant; and so most 


MsSs.: avréy 7’ éxecpod F, 


1010 raode Oedo L first hand (the corrector has 


1008 16 ©. dyopa Pwr., ‘to pay court 
to the great name of Th. (to the renowned 
Th.) Creon had been courteous to 
Theseus, as Theseus towards Thebes, 
and nothing more: there is no @wmea in 
940. But Oed. is incensed by the con- 
trast between the rough words spoken of 
himself (944 ff.) by Creon, and the fair 
words to Theseus. Qwmedoat: cp. 1336. 
—Kanéy, not as in 1000, but=‘season- 
able’: cp. O. 7. 78 els kaNov...elras (n.): 
£1. 384 viv yap ev Kah@ ppovetv. 

1004 6s katdKyvTat Karas, lit., ‘that 
it has been administered well,’ the perf. 
here denoting that a good administration 
is thoroughly established in it (cp. on 
tétpopev, 186). The political senses of 
Karoixéw and xarotxl{w should be carefully 
distinguished. (1) 7 méNs Kad@s kaTo- 
keirat=the city 7s dwe/t-2m on good prin- 
ciples, ‘is well administered’ : see Plat. 
Legg. 683 A. (2) ) mods Kadds KaT@KLC- 
tar=the city Aas been established on good 
principles, ‘has a good constitution’: see 


Legg. 7528. In this verse the poetical 
peculiarity is the use of the perf. where 
a prose-writer would have said either 
KaTotkovvrat or else KkaTwKiomévac clot. 
Oed. refers to Creon’s implied praise of 
Athenian loyalty (941 ff.), and soe to his 
mention of the Areiopagus (947 ff.). 

Me oe KO’: cp. on 914.—7rodAd with 
a 

1006 el tis y7q Beods: see on 260. 

1007 798’, referring to what has just 
preceded (cp. on 787), as Ant. 464, 666, 
Ai. 1080. The dat., marking the point 
in which the excellence is shown, is the 
usu. constr.: so Thuc. has mpoéxew duva- 
fuee (I. 9), vaurexw@ (1. 25), wAnOEL...Kal 
Lateline (1. 121), Pichi (2. 62), Be 
Xen. An. 3. 2. 19 évl 6é dv mpoéxoucw 
quads: Lac. 15. 3 whovrw vmeppepew : Her. 
8. 138 pdda dont Umeppépovra: 8. 144 
xdpyn Kade Kal dperH péya dmeppépovoa: 
Q: 96 Kaddet Kal peyddet dreppépwr. 
Surely, then, usage is strongly for 78’ 
as against Tovd’. 
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And thou findest it timely to flatter the renowned Theseus, and 
Athens, saying how well her state hath been ordered: yet, while 
giving such large praise, thou forgettest this,—that if any land 
knows how to worship the gods with due rites, this land excels 
therein ; whence thou hadst planned to steal me, the suppliant, 
the old man, and didst seek to seize me, and hast already carried 
off my daughters. Wherefore I now call on yon goddesses, 
I supplicate them, I adjure them with prayers, to bring me help 
and to fight in my cause, that thou mayest learn well by what 
manner of men this realm is guarded. 

CH. The stranger is a good man, O King; his fate hath 
been accurst; but ’tis worthy of our succour. 

TH. Enough of words: the doers 


of the deed 


changed taode to rdode, but left OeGc): rdcde Oeds Vat.: rdade viv Oeds L?: rhode 
ras §edas the rest. 1011 f. Nauck would delete this v. (holding karackjmrw 
to be a mark of spuriousness), and in v. 1012 would read, é\Ociy dpOmac Evupd- 
xous, Ww’ éxudOys. After Evuudxous (Vat. cuuudxous), @ is wanting in L and the 
other Mss. (except that in F it is written above the line): Reisig restored it. 

1O15 duvvddew MSS., as elkddew below (1178, 1328) and mapecxddew (1334): Elms. 
altered the accent. 1016 éénpracuévny L (-nv made from -ou, a v. 7. to which 
the gloss refers, of @epamovres Kpéovros), and so most MSS.: é&npracudvo. A, R: 


1008 kAébas, in purpose (so far as 
Oed. himself is concerned), though not in 
fact: Az. 1126 dixaia yap rbd’ edrvyxely, 
krelvavtd me; Eur. Jon 1500 exrewd o° 
dkovo’ (Creusa to her living son), ‘doomed 
thee to perish.’ We could hardly detach 
KAaébas from tév ixérnv, and render: 
‘from which having stolen (the maidens), 
thou didst seek to seize me, after carrying 
off my daughters.’ 

1009 éxetpod, impf. of endeavour : see 
274: cp. 950. olxe: see on 867. 

1011 KatackiTrw dAitais, ‘enjoin on 
you with prayers,’ is an unexampled use 
of this compound. On the other hand 
émuckimrTw was often used in entreaty, as 
Aeschin. or. 3 § 157 KAalovras, ixerevov- 
Tas,...emiskhmrovras pndevi tpbmw Tov... 
airhpiov orepavodv. Wecklein supports 
his attractive conjecture kaferurknmTw 
(Ars Soph. em. p. 99) by Ph. 668 
Kakerreviac ba. 

1014 f. fctvos: cp. 33. Elsewhere, 
with the exception of fr. 726. 4, Sopho- 
cles uses in dialogue only the vocative of 
the Ionic form.—at 8 &.: while “e is 
innocent, his fortunes have been appal- 
ling, détar 8’ dp., dz¢ (all the more) 
deserve sympathy. 

1015 détar...dpuvaleiv, worthy that 
one should succour them. The forms in 


ices 


-Jov have not always an aoristic force, 
e.g. in £7. 1014 elka@ew has no such force 
(cp. on O. 7. 651): but here, at least, 
as 461 émdi.os...karotxticat shows, an 
aorist inf. is not less fitting than a pre- 
sent. For the act. inf., see on 461. 

1016 f. The contrast with wa@dytes, 
and the impossibility (as I think) of jus- 
tifying énpmacpévor, confirm F. W. 
Schmidt’s eEepyaopévot. Since E also 
represented H in the older Ionic alphabet, 
the origin of the vulgate is at once 
explained if it is supposed that in 

=ZEPTADMENOI the I became II,—one 
of the slightest and easiest of all errors 
in uncial writing. 

eEnptracpévor must be explained in 
one of two ways. 1. ‘ The captured ones 
are speeding. Here (a) omevSovcry is 
most strange as=‘are being carried off’: 
it should imply eagerness. (4) The 
masc. plur. is strangely used when two 
girls are definitely meant. It is different 
when a woman, speaking of ersedf in 
the plur., uses the masc. (ZZ. 399),— 
when the masc. sing. is used by the 
leader of a female Chorus (Eur. 7p. 
1105),—or when the masce. sing. is used 
in an abstract statement, though with 
allusion toa woman (Z/. 145). 2. ‘The 
captors are hurrying away.’ There is no 


Tt 
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fd € “A > e z 4 
omevoovolw, nuets 0 ot trabdvTes EoTaper. 


KP 
OH. 


ti Ont dpavpo dott mpootdccets TOEW ; 
nan rn Cf my > \ 
6000 KaTdpyew THS EKEl, Tomo O Eye 
A “ > ¥ 
Xwpelv, i, el ev ev TOToLTL TOLTd ExELS 


1020 


Tas Tatoas Hut, avTos eKdelEns Epol: 

el © eyxparets hevyovow, ovdev Set mover 
GAou yap ot omevdovtes, os OV py TOTE 
xopas poydrvtes THAD erevEwovrar Oeois. 


add’ é€udyyod: yvabt & ws exav exer 


1025 


Kal o ete Onpavl y tTvyn* TA yap Sdrw 


D pn OuKal ) i owlerau 
TO py Oikalw KTHMaT OVX OG 


éferpyacuévor F. W. Schmidt. 


1018 ri 547’) ri radr’ Vat.—ddavpe Turnebus. 


1019 rouriv] Wecklein conject. cxordv.—éé we MSS.: & éué Herm., and so 
Blaydes, Campb.: 6¢ wo Heath, Elmsley, Hartung: Oy éwol Brunck. 
1021 jut Elms.: judy mss.: elAGv Herm.: éA@ov Wecklein: ras roiée ratdas 
Dindorf.—ékdelEys Mss.: ‘margo Turnebianae évdeléy, quod e nullo Ms. enotatum 
habeo,’ Elms.—éuol] évf Mekler (to be taken with the gen. judy). 


other instance of %pmracua, simple or 
in comp., as a perf. middle, while the 
pass. use is common, This may be an 
accident, for there are several instances 
of perfect forms which can be either 
passive or middle,—e.g. elpyaoua, rert- 
pubpnua (pass. in Thuc. 7. 77, midd. 
in Antiph. Zetr. 3. B. § 8), meulunuac 
(pass. in Her. 2. 78, midd. 7. 169 etc.). 
But it is a fact which increases the diffi- 
culty of assuming a middle sense here, 

1017 écrapev: the same form in 
(Of His wie har, A MSY aR VSS “iCoKoNs 
I would restore ’ &oramev for the corrupt 
évratd’ éuév. 

1018 dp. dori, ze. Creon himself. 
The tone is half sulky, half whining. 
He has given up the game. G&pavp@ here 
‘feeble’ (cp. 880 Bpaxts, 958 opiKxpdv), 
but in 182 ‘dim’ (where see n.). Cp. 
391 Tow00d’ wm’ dvdpds, said by Oed. of 
himself; and so 1109 gwrds.—Others 
render: ‘for the blind man’ (Oed.), a 
dat. of interest with woety. This seems 
harsh, 

1019 f. THs éxel=rhs éxeioe: Her. 
g. 108 éxel...dmixero: Thuc. 3. 71 rods 
exel katamepevyéras. Cp. Zl, 1099 ddo1- 
mopodmev €v0a (=ol) xpyfouev: Ph. 256 
pndapod dupe. 

mopmrov 8’ x.7.A. Three views of this 
clause require notice. I place first the 
view which seems to me right. 1. The 


construction is :—(mpoordocw cé pév) Kart- 
dpxew o500 THs éket, ent 8% aopsrov 
Xpetv : ‘my pleasure is,—that you should 
show the way thither (z.e., to where the 
maidens are), and that I should go as 
your escort.” The governing verb which 
is supplied, mpoordcow, contains the 
general notion doxe? mo, ‘it seems good 
to me,’ ‘it is my pleasure.’ For éué 
with inf. where éyw is subj., cp. Od. 8. 221 
Tov & ddwy eué pyuc tod mpopepécrepoy 
elvat. Schaefer well cites 77. 3. 88 &\Xous 
pev KéNerac... | revxea Kad’ arobéc- 
Oa..., | adrdv & & péoow Kal apyipidrov 
Mevénaor | ...udxerOar, where avrév, refer- 
ring to the subject of xéXerat, is parallel 
with éyé here : ‘ Paris urges that the others 
should lay their arms aside, but that Ze 
and Menelaus should fight.? The word 
mwopméy (used in 723 of Creon’s own 
followers) has here a touch of grim irony: 
cp. Z/. 13. 416 érel pd of draca mourdr, 
‘given him a companion,’—7.e., sent his 
slayer to the shades along with him. 
Twoumdy could not well mean, ‘as an 
escort for the maidens on their return.’ 
On this view 8° éyé is better than 8é pe. 

2. Reading pov:—‘that you should 
go as my guide’: cp. Od. 4. 826 roln 
yap of moumds du’ épxera (Athena con- 
ducting Telemachus). The following 
clause tv’,..éxdeléys éuol makes this some- 
what weak. 
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are in flight, while we, the sufferers, stand still. 

Cr. What, then, wouldst thou have a helpless man to do? 

TH. Show the way in their track,—while I escort thee,— 
that, if in these regions thou hast the maidens of our quest, 
thou thyself mayest discover them to me; but if thy men are 
fleeing with the spoil in their grasp, we may spare our trouble; 
the chase is for others, from whom they will never escape out of 
this land, to thank their gods. 

Come,—forward! The spoiler hath been spoiled, I tell thee 
—Fate hath taken the hunter in the toils; gains got by wrongful 

arts are soon lost. 


° 
1023 do] Nauck conject. adus or moddol.—omevdovres] Mekler conj. omev- 
ovTes. 1024 71705] toicS F, R—érevxovra: L, F, R: émedvxwvrar A (cor- 
rected from -ovra:), Vat., Farn.: and so (but with & written above) B, T.—0eo%s] 
R. Shilleto suggested @eoi (with a comma after érevéwvrac), or Oeods. 

1025 é= idynyod L. Blaydes conject. él’ bgnyob. 1026 Onpdvra 7 tixn L. 
For eihe Onp&ve’? Meineke conject. efev aipoive’: for 4 rUxn, Doederlein 7 Atkn, 


148 Tvdeis ev alua ovyyeves pevywv 


3. Governing pe by woprov: ‘that 
xGoveds, flying from the land, from (the 


you should guide me on the way.’ Cp. 


Ant. 786 Kai o& ov? abavadrov pvéimos 
ovdels, where ce is governed by the adj. 
This was the view of Erfurdt and Reisig : 
it was also held by Shilleto. But the 
supposed construction, always rare, is ex- 
tremely harsh here, where toparév would 
naturally be taken as agreeing with pe. 

1021 iptv, ‘for us,’ z.2. so that we 
may find them: ethic dat. (cp. 81). 
‘Campbell defends the Ms, pov as if 
Zyeus...quav=‘hast taken from us,’ com- 
paring 821 ryv maid’ exes wou, where, 
however, the gen. is possessive, and O. 7. 
1522, where pov depends on é@dy. Tas 
matdas u@v could mean only ‘our maid- 
ens,’—which is hardly to be justified as 
the language of a paternal government. 

1022 éyxpareis, sc. Tv waldwy : hevy- 
ovety, sc. of eeipyacpuévot (1016), Creon’s 
guards. Theseus isnot sure whether these 
guards have merely carried the sisters to 
some spot in Attica, at which they are 
to await Creon himself, or are already in 
full fight with them to Boeotia. 

1028 f. dAdo: the horsemen who at 
goo were told omevdew did purfipos. 

ols xdpas THOSe HvydvTes OV pi] Tote 
émevgwvTat Qeots, ‘from whom having 
escaped out of this land, never shall they 
make grateful (é-) vows to the gods.’ 
pevryw can take a gen. of separation, de- 
noting the thing, or the region, from 
which one escapes: Od. 1. 18 otd’ évda 
repuyuévos nev déO\wv. This gen. is here 
combined with an acc., as in Eur. Suppl. 


penalties of) a brother’s murder: cp. Or. 
1506 7ov ’orw otros ds Tépevye Tovmor éx 
Sbuwv Elpos: émedEwvTat implies a vow 
of thank-offerings for safety: cp. Xen. 
Anab. 3.2, 9 evkacbat TG Oem TodTw Oticew 
cwrhpia dmrou av mpGrov els pirlay xwpav 
apucwueba. Aesch. Theb. 276 (Geots) ér- 
evxouar | Onoew rpbraa. The partic. 
guyovres expresses the cause to which 
émt in the compound refers: cp. Anz. 
483 dedpaxviay yeNdy. (Distinguish the 
different sense of the verb in Plat. Soph. 
235 Cobre do yévos ovdev pmore Expuyov 
émevenrar Tiy...uéGodov, glory in having 
eluded.) 

1025 aA, ‘nay’; cp. 237. In é- 
vdnyod (only here), é« refers to the mo- 
ment of starting, while #6 = ‘ onward,’ as 
in Urdyw, 

éxov éxet, cp. our phrase, ‘ the biter 
bitten.’ Aesch. Ag. 340 ob rdv édévtes 
atOis dvOadotev dv. Hor. Zp. 2. 1. 156 
capta ferum victorem cepit. Isaiah xiv. 
2 and they shall take them captives, whose 
captives they were. 

1026 f. Onpavd’ recalls the metaphor 
used by Creon himself, r74v6’ exetpodunv 
dypav (950). % Tvxn=Destiny: see on 
O. T. 977 TL ® dv poBotr’ dvOpuwrros, 6 Ta 
Ths Toxms | Kpare?. The ‘irony of fate” is 
better denoted by r¥xn than by the pro- 
posed substitute Alkn (27. 528 yap Alkn 
vw etrev, ovK éyw ubvn). 

Ta,..80A@ KTIpaTa=Ta déAw KaTaKTY- 
6évra, the instrum. dat. with the noun as 
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KouK aANov efets eis TOO * 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


ws €€olod oe 


ov Wurov ovd® doKevov és TOONS vBpw 


HKOVTA TOMS 7s TaperTdans Tavur, 


1030 


aN’ cot OT@ OV TLOTOS WY edpas rane 


a det pe dOprioran, 


€vOS Tonoa. 


pnde tHvde THY TOW 
wTOs do feveatepav. 


VOELS Tl TOUTWY, u) parny Ta Vov Té oot 


doKet hehe Oar Xore TAUT EPNXWO 5 
oudev ov pepTTOv evoad av epets cjol 


KP. 


olKou de XH pets clo operO a xp?) qroeww. 


OH. 


Xopov daretheu vuv* ov 8 ply, Oidtzrovs, 


exnos aQUuTOU pipve, muatabeis 6 OTL, 


mY pn Odve ° yo mpoaber, ovyxi Tavropay 


1040 


mp av o€ TOV TOV KUpLov oT Tw TEKVOV. 
OI. dvato, Onoev, TOU TE yevvatou Xa pw 
\ ia \ ¢ lal 2 , 
Kal THS TPOS Nmas EVOLKOU TpopnOias. 


and so Nauck, Hartung, Blaydes, Wecklein. 


o by S) L, with most Mss.: 
where L and the other mss. have rade. 


1028 cis 745’ (a made from 


eis 766’ A, R, Ald., as in v. ro3r also they have réde, 


1081 After pac two letters have 


with the cognate partic. : 7%. 668 r&v cay 
“Hpaxhet Swpynudrwv: Plat. Lege. 631 C 
els TE dpouov kal els rds d\Nas mdoas KLv H- 
ges TH TOMATL: Soph. 261 E Twv TH 
pura wep rhy ovolay SnwWMaTwY. TO 
pa) Stale: cp. 73. 

1028 ff. xovK dAdov ees els 768’, and 
you will not have another (to aid you) 
with a view to this (z.e. to the removal of 
the captives), For this use of éyew cp. 
Andoc. or. 1 § 63 G&es Nuds émirnéetous : 
for eis 758’ cp. 507. ws e€orda, ‘(I speak 
of ‘another,’) for I know,’ etc.: ws causal; 
Cp. 45: 

ov Widdov: see on 866. dokevov: L7. 
36 doxevoy adrov domldwy re kal orparod. 
The allusion is not, of course, to Creon’s 
guards, but to some Attic accomplices, 
whose secret aid had emboldened him to 
make the attempt (1031). The ancient 
Greek was quick to explain disaster by 
treason ; thus it instantly occurs to Oedi- 
pus that some Theban must have been 
concerned in the murder of Laius (O. 7. 
124). After Aegospotami, ‘the general 
belief...held that the Athenian fleet had 
been sold to perdition by some of its own 
commanders’ (Grote VIII. 300). Theseus 
had no definite ground for his suspicion, 
but its utterance serves to place him (tor 


a Greek audience) on the proper level of 
wary sagacity. 

1029 £. és roorvd’ UBpwv...rdApns. 
The ré\ya is the audacious spirit mani- 
fested in the U8pis, or outrageous action. 
The gen. téApns seems best taken as 
partitive, és TooHve” vs UBpw jKovra being 
equiv. to és rovoirov ykovrTa: cp. Isocr. 8 
§ 31 els rodro yap roves dvotas éEXn\UOacw 
(and n.on O. 7. 771): ‘you have come to 
such a point of violence az the daring 
which now possesses you.’ If the gen. is 
taken as possessive, U8pis TéAuns nearly 
= UBpis JTodun pa: but the addition of rs 
maperTwons Tavoy makes this awkward. 

1081 GAN kod’ Ste. Cp. Ar. Mud. 
1347 @s obros, ef ur) Tw “werolOev, ovK dv 
oy | otrws dxddaoros* | aN’ &o0 drw Opa- 
ovverat. miotds, active: Aesch. P. V. 
916 Oapomy Kabhjobw rots medapotos KTU- 
mos | muorés, So beurrds, ‘blaming’ (Tr 
446); Umomros, “suspecting ’ (Eur, ee 
1135)3 dpoBnros, ‘not fearing’ (0. Z. 
885) ; dWavoros, ‘not having touched ’ (2d. 
969)5 dupladnkTos, ‘beating around’ (Ph. 

688 


1034 f. TU TOUVTwYV, ironical for TavTa: 


O. T. 1140 Néyw TL TOUTwWY, 7 OD Ayu. 
TET Py LEV OV ; 
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And thou shalt have no ally in thine aim, for well wot I that 
not without accomplice or resource hast thou gone to such a 
length of violence in the daring mood which hath inspired thee 
here: no,—there was some one in whom thou wast trusting 
when thou didst essay these deeds. And to this I must look, 
nor make this city weaker than one man. Dost thou take my 


drift? Or seem these words as vain as seemed the warnings 


when thy deed was still a-planning? 

Cr. Say what thou wilt while thou art here—I will not 
cavil: but at home I, too, will know how to act. 

TH. For the present, threaten, but go forward—Do thou, 
Oedipus, stay here in peace, I pray thee,—with my pledge that, 
unless I die before, I will not cease till I put thee in possession 


of thy children. 
OE. 
thy loyal care in my behalf! 


Heaven reward thee, Theseus, for thy nobleness, and 


[Exeunt THESEUS and attendants, with CREON, on 


spectators’ left. 


been erased in L. 


Blaydes conject. évr’...éué: Wecklein, 6v7’...éuol. 
1038 viv Mss. and most edd.: vw Elms. 


L, & in an erasure. 


ta viv is slightly better than taviv. 
(1) With ta viv the sense is:—‘Or 
do the things sazd just now seem to 
you no less vain than (the things said) at 
the time when you were plotting these 
deeds?’ alluding to the remonstrances 
and menaces of the Chorus, 829 ff. td 
viv te xote is then like raud kdxelywv 
606), one article doing double duty. 
2) With ravdv: ‘Or do these things 
(ra0ra, supplied from rovrwy) seem to you 
to have been said in vain, Joth now, and 
when you were plotting these deeds?’ 
But it is natural that Theseus should refer 
to his own words—by 74 viv—rather than 
to thoughts which the Chorus had sug- 
gested before him. 

1036 év0d8’ dv has been generally 
suspected, because the qualification, 
‘while here,’ seems to suit Creon better 
than Theseus. But, though évd0’ dvr’ 
épets éué lies near, the vulgate is right. 
‘While here,’ said of Theseus, means, 
‘since this is your own realm, in which 
you have force at command.’ peparrov 
énol, predicate; ‘you will say nothing to 
my dissatisfaction’: 2.2. ‘you can say 
what you please,—I shall not dispute it.’ 
It is vain to argue with a master of 
legions. 

1038 xwpav dre(der voy, ‘threaten (if 


1033 évds] Nauck conject. éévov. 


1036. dr...éuoi] 
1037 6é xHuets] déxnucis 


you will) now—only set out.’ The en- 
clitic vuv (‘well then’) would be weak 
here: viv takes point from 1037. For 
the partic. expressing the leading idea of 
the sentence, cp. Tr. 592 adn’ eldévar xph 
dp@cav: Andoc. or. 3 § 34 pyul...cTparn- 
yov...\avOdavovra deity rods moods TOY 
avOpwmruv kal éEararavra dyew én 
Tovs Kivdvvous, ‘he must elude their notice, 
and beguile them, if he is to lead them,’ 
etc.: Thuc. 1. 20 “Immapyov olovrat rv- 
pavvov byTa amodavely, ‘was reigning 
when he was killed’: 4. 11 Tas operépas 
vats, Buafouévous thy améBacw, Kar- 
aryvivas éxéNeve: ‘he cried, ‘Wreck your 
ships, if you must—but force your way 
ashore.’” 

1039 miortwels, as Od. 21. 218 dgpa 
we ed yOrov micrwOhrov vy’ évi Ouy@, that 
ye twain may be assured in your minds: 
but elsewhere émiorwOnv is said of him 
who gives the pledge (Eur. 7.4. 66 etc.): 
cp. on 650. 

1042 dvato, a blessing, usu. with 
simple gen., as Eur. Z. A. 1359. dvato Tov 
ppevav, ‘bless thee for thy kindness,’ or 
a defining partic., as Or. 1677 ynuas 
dvato: but there is no reason to suspect 
xaptv, for which Blaydes suggests rpdzrov. 
Cp. 569 76 adv yevvaiov. 
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orp. a. XO. etnv 60 daiwv 
2 avdpav Tay’ émictpopat 
3 TOV yadkoBdav “Apy 
4 petEovow, 4 mpos Ibias 
5 apmaow axtats, 
600 Tota, cepva TLOnvovvTar TEH 
7 Ovatotow, ov Kal ypucéa 
8 K\js emt ydooa BéBaxe 
9 mpoomo\wy Evodmidav: 


1045 


1050 


1045 rd’ émiotpopal] taxa ovorpopal Nauck. 


1050 ceuval MSS.: ceuva 


Valckenaer.—riOnvoivra:] After 716n about five letters have been erased in L: then 


1044—1095 Second ordoiwpov.—tst 
strophe (1044—1058)=1st antistr. (1059 
—1073). 2d strophe (1074—1084)= 
and antistr. (1085—1095).—The Chorus 
utter their longing to be at the scene of 
the fight between the Theban captors 
and the Attic rescuers. They predict 
the speedy victory of the latter, and in- 
voke the gods to help. 

1044 elny 66.: cp. Az. 1218 (Chorus) 
yevoluav ww’ bhaev éreore mévrov | mpé- 
BAnw’, etc.: Eur. App. 732 (Chorus) 
ahBaros wvwrd Kevdudor vyevoiuav, | wa 
etc. 

1045 émortpodpal, the wheeling-about 
of Creon’s guards, carrying off their cap- 
tives, when overtaken by the Attic pur- 
suers. For the military use of the word 
see on 536. dvdpwv émirrpopal = dvdpes 
émiotpepbévres: cp. Ll. 417 elovdew 
marpos...devtépay duAlav: Eur. Her. 581 
tpeis 5, ddeMpwv H mapodo’ duila: Ale. 
606 dvipav Pepalwy eduevs mapovola. 

1046 ff. yadkoBoav cannot be re- 
solved into two separate epithets,—* brass- 
clad,’ and ‘clamorous’: rather it seems to 
mean, ‘with noise of brass,’—the clatter 
of shields and swords in battle. Cp. O. 7. 
190, where the Death-god (the plague) 
is an Ares who is dya\xos domldwy, yet 
mepiBoaros. xadkedpwvos, ‘with voice as 
of brass,’ is not really similar: it is the 
epithet of Stentor (//. 5. 785) and of 
Cerberus (Hes. 7heog. 311).—pelkourw : 
cp. //. 15. 510 } abrooxedin pikar xelpds 
re wévos Te. The Attic spelling in the 
age of Sophocles was mel&w (not pléw), 
éueéa, verb. adj. werds: and so in the 
proper names Meitias, Meléczos, etc.: 
see Meisterhans pp. 25, 87. There is no 
epigraphic evidence for the pres.; but, as 


Curtius remarks (Gr. Verb p. 111 Eng. 
tr.), melyvume : my i: Oelkvupe : eK. 

7 mpos IIv8lats 7 Aaprdow axrais. 
The Chorus here imagine the Athenians 
as pursuing the Thebans through the pass 
of Daphne, over Mount Aegaleos, to- 
wards Eleusis. Two points are men- 
tioned as possible scenes for a fight. 

(1) T1v@var drat, the Pythian shores: 
the shore of the bay of Eleusis just beyond 
the pass of Daphné on the N.W., near 
the salt-springs called ‘Pefros (Thuc. 2. 
19). The distance from Colonus is about 
six miles. THv@cac alludes to the Iv@ior, 
an Ionic temple of Apollo (some frag- 
ments from which are among the Elgin 
marbles in the British Museum), situated 
on the site of the present monastery of 
Daphné, in the narrowest and highest 
part of the pass. (Cp. Leake, Demes pp. 
144f.: Paus. 1. 37.6.) Others take the 
Tlv@car axrat to mean Oenoe, where also 
there was a temple of Apollo. But (a) 
Oenoe was about 12 miles N.w. of Eleu- 
sis, near the pass of Dryoscephalae over 
Cithaeron. dx«rat could not be said of 
such an inland place, and the distance 
imagined is too great. (4) The order of 
mention indicates the IlJ@ia. dxrat as 
nearer than Eleusis to Colonus. 

(2) Aaprdses deral, ‘the storch-lit 
shores’ (cp. Harpocr. 184, quoted on 56, 
éopras amurddas): the coast of the same 
bay of Eleusis at a point about 5 miles 
W.N.W. of the former point,—viz. at 
Eleusis itself, The yearly celebration of 
the great Eleusinia began on or about the 
16th of Boedromion (September). On 
the 20th of that month an image of Iacchus 
was borne ina torch-light procession.along 
the tepa 666s from Athens to Eleusis. 
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Cu. Oh to be where the foeman, turned to bay, will soon rst 
join in the brazen clangour of battle, haply by the shores loved sttophe. 
of Apollo, haply by that torch-lit strand where the Great 
Goddesses cherish dead rites for mortals, on whose lips the 
ministrant Eumolpidae have laid the precious seal of silence ; 


voovrat té\n form the next verse. 1051 @varoicw] a has been erased after 


é6inL. 


1052 xkdys] KAn. to L, with one or two letters erased after xAy.— 


BéBaxe] A letter («~?) has been erased after Be in L. 


This procession is indicated by the xopds 
pvordy in Ar. Ran. 3106 ff.: see 26. 340 
éyepe proyéas Aaumadas, ev xepol yap 
qKes Twacowy, |"laxx’, @ "lakxe, | vuxré- 
pov TereTns Pwapdpos aoThp. The search 
of Demeter for Persephone was also re- 
presented at Eleusis in a zravyuxls of 
torch-bearing mystae. Cp. Aesch. fr. 376 
(speaking of Eleusis) Aaumpatow daorpa- 
matot Naprdduv obéve. Ar. Zh. 1151 
bpyia ceuva Oeaty, va Aapardoe paiverov 
G&uBporov oyu. 

1050 métviat, Demeter and Perse- 
phone (Cora), who in Ar. 7%. 1156 are 
called Oecuopdpw modurorvia. Cp. 683. 
t.Onvotyrat, as the spiritual nurturers of 
their faithful votaries. Simonides, too, 
has this word in a fig. sense, fr. 150. 7 
e0 8 ériOnvetro yAuKepay ora Awpios 
’Aplatwy | ’Apyetos (‘cultivated’). téAn: 
Plat. Rep. 560 E Tedoupévov Wuxny peyda- 
Nose TéXeor: Eur. Lipp. 25 ceuvav és 
ww kat TéXn pvotnplwy: Aesch. fr. 377 
pvoriKod TéXous: in prose usu. TeAeTal. 

1051 Ovatoicw, esp. fitting here, since 
the highest value of the Eleusinia con- 
sisted in opening a prospect of bliss after 
death. Soph. fr. 753 ws tpls 8dAPBioe | 
Keivor Bpora&y, ot Tatra depxOévres TéXn | 
podd\wo’ és"Avdov' Totcde yap udvors exe? | 
Civ €or, Tots 8 Gdotoe wav7’ Exel xaxd. 
Pindar fr. 114 d\Btos daTis ldwy Kelv’ elo’ 
* Jmd xObv’* olde wev Blov TedeuTdv, oldev be 
dubcdorov dpxdv. Isocr. or. 4 § 28 7s 
(rederfs) of peracxdvres mepl Te THs Tob 
Biov redeuThs Kal Tod ovpmavTos aldvos 
qdious Tas édrldas exovow. 

‘dv kal xpvoéa x.7.0.: av refers to Ova- 
roiaw: Kal (‘also’) has the effect of limit- 
ing the reference to those persons on 
whom the pledge of secrecy has been 
imposed ;—‘those mortals on whose lips 
has been set the divine seal of the minis- 
trant Eumolpidae’. t.e. those who have 
been duly initiated by the Eumolpid Hie- 
rophant at Eleusis, and have been bound 
by him to secrecy. «As Evpodmdav 


(possessive gen.), the silence which they 
impose. Perhaps we should read BéBak’ 
éx. The Eumolpidae figure here as 
interpreters between the Two Goddesses 
and mortals, not as guardians of a secret 
which they may not communicate. Hence 
the above version is better than either of 
the following:—(1) dv referring to mwér- 
viau: ‘whose seal has been set on the lips 
of the Eumolpidae’: (2) @v referring to 
té\yn: ‘the seal whereof has been set on 
the lips of the E.’ 

1052 «djs, ‘that which closes,’ cannot 
well be rendered ‘fey’ here, any more than 
in Aesch. fr. 309 GAN ore Kdpod Krys émt 
yAuoon pid\ag& The apparent boldness 
of a Greek metaphor is sometimes thus 
mitigated by the poet’s consciousness of 
the literal sense; as when Pindar calls an 
inspiring thought an d«évy,—literally, 
‘sharpener,’ conventionally ‘whetstone’); 
or when he calls the master, who tempers 
a chorus into harmony, a xparnp (OZ. 6. 82, 
gi:cp. my paper in Journ. Hellen. Stud. 
III. 171).—Cp. the Bods él yAwoon(Aesch. 
Ag. 36), perh. a mere metaphor from a 
heavy weight,—parodied by Menander 
‘Ancets fr. 1 maxvs yap ts exer’ éml ordua. 
Anthol. Pal. 10. 42 dppyrav éréwy yrboon 
oppayls éemelcOw. Eur. Med. 660 xaba- 
pav dvolé|avra k\nda ppevav, ‘having un- 
locked his heart in sincerity.’ «Andoixos 
was said either of a tutelar deity or of a 
priestess, and on the vases the symbolic 
key, adorned with woollen threads, is 
sometimes borne by the priestess (Passeri 
Ill. 294, Welcker Alte Denkm. 111. 450 ff. 
etc.): but there is no evidence for the 
Eleusinian Hierophant actually putting a 
key to the lips of the initiated. xpucéa, 
divine, precious,—because of the truths 
revealed: O. 7. 157 xpucéas réxvov ’E)- 
mldos. 

1053 tpoorodov Hipodmsday. The 
Eleusinia had four chief ministrants. 1. 
Thelepopavrns. This office was hereditary 
in the Eumolpid gens; Plut. De Zxi/. 17 
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10 ev? oipau Tov éypendyav 
, 
11 Onaéa Kal Tas Surtddous 


1055 


12 ddpntas adedpas 


13 avtdpKe Tay’ eupetfe Bog 


14 TovGO ava Xwpovs: 


¥ \ > i: 
% mov Tov ep€earTEepov 
, Axe. 
2 rétpas vupddos TeMWT 
8 Oiatidos *eis vopor, 


1060 


1054 éypeudxav L (with yp. dpeBdrav in marg.), and so most Mss.: dpeBdrav Jayla 
épeo8drav F. Hermann combines the two readings, deleting Oncéa kal, so that &v@’ 
oluae tov dpeBdrav | éypeudxay Tas diorddovs=antistr. vv. 1069 f., dumuKripia Twix 


(so Herm. for rodwv) | duBacis, of rav ‘Inrlav. 


Gleditsch also deletes Oncéa kal, 


but instead of rdv dpeBdray gives dpelrav: then év6” olwar dpelray | =1069 -ruKrhpta. 
médwv, and the syllable du- closes v. 1068, as in the Mss.—Nauck conject. é6@’ 


otuat Newv dpeBdrav | , which requires greater changes in v. 1069. 
1055 For Oycéa cai Dindorf conject. Alyetéav: Halm, pucdpevor. 


See comment. 
For Oncéa 


Evuodmos éutnoe kal pve? rods “EAXnvas 
(as the earliest hierophant, and the ances- 
tor of his successors). 2. The dadodxos: 
hereditary in the gens of Callias and 
Hipponicus, which traced itself from 
Triptolemus. 3. The lepoxypvg: heredi- 
tary in the gens of the Kypuxida (or 
Kypuxes). 4, The altar-priest, iepeds 6 
émt Bwup, or émyBwuos, who offered the 
sacrifice. It is not known whether this 
office was hereditary. As some relation- 
ship seems to have existed between the 
Eumolpidae and the two other gentes, 
mpoomodwv here possibly includes (2) 
and (3), but is more naturally taken of 
the lepopdvrns only. A hydria found at 
Cumae, and belonging to a Campanian 
collection now at St Petersburg, exhibits 
an Eleusinian group of deities and priests, 
among whom the lepopavrns is distin- 
guished by a long white stole, partly em- 
broidered with gold, a myrtle wreath, 
and the thyrsus. (It is reproduced by 
Baumeister, Denkmdler des kl, Alt.., p. 
474, pl. 520.) 

1054 I incline to believe that the 
MS. words &v0" olpat tov éypendxay are 
sound, and that the variant épeiBdray may 
have arisen by corruption from éypepdxay. 
See Appendix on this passage. The fact 
that the antistrophic passage is certainly 
unsound in the mss. has increased the 
doubt: see on 1069. éypepaxayv, ‘rousing 
the fight,’ is a fit epithet for the champion 
who overtakes the captors, and forces 


them to a contest. Elsewhere we find 
only the fem. éypeudx7, as epithet of Pallas, 
Hom. Hymn. 5. 424. Cp. Bacchyl. 12. 
1oo[ = 13.67 of Kenyon’s ed. ] depoiudxous. 
1055 Oncéa has the final a long in 
1458, but short here: cp. Eur. Hee. 882 
Edy ratcde tov éudv govéa Timmphoouat, 
= 870 ed. Porson, who adds Philemon af. 
Athen. 7. 307 E xeotpé’ dmrév. Isthe Ms. 
kal after Onoda genuine? If so, éupe(Eeuw 
is here intrans., like émi-, mpoo-, cuppe- 
yvivac: and the sense is, ‘Theseus and 
the two maidens will soon meet amid a 
battle-cry of confident prowess.’ Thus 
with éppelEerv we are to understand a\nj}- 
Nos. The verb is fitting, because the 
maidens, though their sympathies are 
with Theseus, are 2 the midst of the 
hostile force. avtdpxe Bog is dat. of 
circumstance. This I believe to be the 
right view. /Vo¢, ‘Th. and the maidens will 
join battle with the foe,’ sc. rots moNeplors: 
for the maidens are in the hands of the 
foe. Such a phrase is not defensible merely 
because i sfirit they are with Theseus. 
Many critics, however, now regard kat 
as spurious: for Onoéa kal Dindorf pro- 
poses Atyel8av : for Onoéa kal rds Weck- 
lein Onoéa waiSas. The sense would then 
be:—‘Theseus will soon é7zzg the sisters 
into (z.e., will soon raise around them) a 
battle-cry of confident prowess,’—by at- 
tacking their captors. This is possibly 
right: but a change of kal rds into maiSas. 
is hardly likely. In P%. 79 mai, which 
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where, methinks, the war-waking Theseus and the captives twain, 
the sister maids, will soon meet within our borders, amid a war- 


cry of men strong to save! 


Or perchance they will soon draw nigh to the pastures on 1st anti- 
the west of Oea’s snowy rock, sttophe. 


xal ras Wecklein gives Onoéa matdas.—diorddovs L and most Mss.: diacrddovs B, 
Vat. In L this wv, 2. is indicated by a superscript a. 

1056 déuiras L, F, L?: déuyras A and most Mss.—dde\deds A, R, etc., 
which Herm. preferred, though supposing it to be pronounced as a trisyllable: 


ddedpas first hand in L (where S has inserted e before as), T, L?, etc. 


1057 atrapxe] dvtapxe? Meineke, ravrapxe? Dindorf. 


1059 7] 7 L.— 


épéomepov L first hand, corrected by S to é¢’ éomepoy (schol. in marg. éml rov 


€o7repov). 


1060 wdddos] Auxddos (‘steep’) Meineke.—zeAGo’ MsS.: yp. 


mehagovo. L marg.: mepéo’ Hartung, and so Nauck, Wecklein. 
1061 Oldridos] Nauck formerly conject. Oivaridos: see comment.—ék vouod MSS.: 


Erfurdt changed to kal, is clearly sound. 
SietéAovs=‘two journeying’ sisters, 
—as borne off by their captors: see 
on 17 Tuxvérrepo. Not, ‘separately car- 
ried off,’ with ref. to two bands of The- 
bans (cp. 818).—atrdpket, ‘self-sufficing,’ 
and so ‘self-reliant,’ giving confident pro- 
mise of victorious rescue. tovo8’ dvd x.: 
z.é. in Attica, before the border can be 
passed. 

The poet has left the details of the 
rescue indistinct. Creon’s guards first 
carried off the girls (844), and The- 
seus sent mounted Athenians in pur- 
suit (897). Afterwards, Theseus com- 
mands Creon to lead him to where the 
girls are; if they are ‘in these regions’ 
(1020 & rémovor Toicd’), Theseus himself 
will recover them: if, however, the 
guards are already flying with them, then 
Theseus has nothing to do; the mounted 
Athenians, who have already started, will 
pursue (1020 ff.). But from the words of 
Theseus in 1148 it is plain that they have 
been rescued by his personal prowess, of 
which he forbears to boast (kouzreiy, 
1149): and the same inference must be 
drawn from Antigone’s words (1117). 
How are these facts to be reconciled? 
We can only suppose that the mounted 
Athenians, who started first, halted to 
watch the dlerouor dd0f (900), while 
Creon’s guards also halted somewhere 
in concealment, to await their master. 
Theseus, with Creon, was thus enabled 
to overtake his Athenians before the 
‘struggle. The fact is that Sophocles 
did not:care to think out these points, 


about which an Athenian audience in 
the theatre would not trouble themselves. 
CproniOn7 758: 

1059 ff. Hartung’s els vondv for the 
MS. é€k vopod is certain. With the 
latter, we could only render: ‘they will 
approach (the region) to the west of the 
snowy rock, out of (leaving) the pastures 
of the Oeatid territory.’ The rare acc, 
with meddgw could be supported by Eur. 
Andr. 1167 d&ua meddfer: but the ellipse 
of x@pov with rév épéomepoy is surely 
impossible. vopod, being always masc., 
could not agree with Oldri8o0s, and the 
latter, without art., could not stand for 
Oidridos fis: while Olaréos is most 
improbable. eA@o’, if sound, must be 
Sut. of mehdgw, as meGy clearly is in £7, 
497. The evidence for a pres. meddw is 
scanty (Hom. Hymn. 7.44 weddav; poet. 
ap. Plut. Mor. 457C imperat. méda: 
Oppian Cyn. 1. 514 meddec: cp. Veitch 
Irreg. Verbs). The fut. seems defensible 
here, as = ‘they will (presently) approach’: 
though Hartung’s tepdo” may be right. 
Construe, then:— tov med@o" els ép- 
éomepov trétp. vib. OidriS0s vopdv: ‘or 
perchance they will presently approach the 
pastures to the west of the snowy rock of 
Oca.’ 

The place meant is not certain. See 
note and map in Appendix. But the 
scholium here deserves at least thus 
much weight: it is our one ancient war- 
rant for a definite view. Like the other 
old scholia in L, it probably dates (in 
substance) from the later Alexandrian 
age, which possessed many Attic writings, 
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4 To@dOLTW 7) pyLpapparToLs 


5 hevyovTes apthdaus. 


6 addwoerar’ Sewvds & Tpocxepev “Apys, 
7 Sewa S€ Onoadav apd. 


1065 


a \ E) , r , 
8 7as mg QAOTPATTEL Xo WoOS; 


9 TATE 
, 
10 GpTuKTHpLa <oTOplwy> 


¥ A \ € , 
11 duBacis, ov Tay Ummav 


12 Tysaow “APdvav 


” Gpparar *Kabeto” 


‘\ , 4 
13 Kal TOV TOVTLOY yaLtaoxoV 


14 “Péas didov vidv. 


els vouoy Hartung, Nauck, Wecklein. 


1062 fiudduaproo (o from v) L first 


hand, corrected to pyupapudtoo by the same, or by S.—piu@apuaras...auidras B, 


now lost, on the topography of Attica. 
The scholiast takes the vudds mérpa to 
be a rock or crag of Mount Aegaleos ;— 
the same which was called dela mérpa, 
‘the smooth rock,’ by Istros, a writer on 
Attica, c. 240 B.C., whom he quotes, 
The schol. then explains Otdru8os by the 
fact that Aegaleos é€m’ éoxdtwv éaorl 
Tod O#mouv TovTov, ‘skirts that deme,’ 
—namely, of Ol’7. It cannot reasonably 
be doubted that this statement about Oty, 
if it did not rest on the scholiast’s own 
knowledge, was derived from Istros, or 
from some other old writer on Attic 
topography. 

The meaning will then be:—‘Or per- 
haps the captors did not take the road 
through the pass of Daphné, which goes 
by the sea-coast to Eleusis. Perhaps 
they went round the N. end of Aegaleos, 
and will soon be emerging on the Thria- 
sian plain, to the west of Aegaleos, near 
the deme of Oea.’ This is also Leake’s 
view (Demi of Attica p. 154). The route 
supposed would be in the general line 
of that taken by Archidamus and the 
Peloponnesians in 431 B.C., when they 
moved from Oenoe E.s.E. to Acharnae, 
év be&ta éxovres TO AlydNewy dpos,— 
z.é. keeping it to the s.,—éida Kpwmids, 
a deme in the valley between the Nn. end 
of Aegaleos and the s.w. end of Parnes. 
Hartung, referring to the Xela mérpa of 
Istros, conjectures AtraSos, as= ‘smooth,’ 
for vipados: but though late poets could 
use irés for Nirés, the v is most im- 
probable for Soph. 

1062 f. pipdapparois ... duliddAats 


=auldrats plupa pepouévwv apudrwv (see 
on 710 av’ynua...evirmov), emulous careers 
of swift chariots, as £7. 861 yadapyots 
év duiddas, races of swift steeds: cp. 
Ant. 1065 Tpoxods duAnTHpas HAlov, 
vapid courses of the sun. 

1065 dddoerat, sc. 6 Kpéwv, ‘he will 
be worsted’ (not, ‘captured,’ since he 
was already in the hands of Theseus): 
cp. Thuc. fr. 12I mid...vikq...ddloxovrat, 
they are sure to be overthrown by one 
victory of ours. For the ellipse of the 
subject, where the mind could readily 
supply it, cp. Xen. Cyr. 2. 4. 24 mopev- 
gomat dia TOU ediov EvOds pds TA Bacih- 
ea. Kal my pev avOtorqHrac, ‘and if 
the enemy (the king) resist,’ &c.—This 
is better than (1) ‘the fugitive will be 
captured,’ supplying 6 gevywr from devy- 
ovtes: (2) ‘a capture will be made,’— 
taking the verb as impers.: or (3) ‘the 
battle will be won,’ dddoera 6 aydv, 
as Elms. takes it, comparing 1148 dyav 
npeon. 

1065 f. mporywpwv, the neighbours 
of the grove, the Coloniates (cp. 493); 
not, ‘our neighbours the Thebans,’ for 
the Chorus are predicting an easy victory, 
not a tough fight. Colonus and its neigh- 
bourhood had furnished a contingent to 
the party of rescue (897). Onoeddy, 
schol. ’A@nvaiwy: cp. Kexpomlda, *Epex- 
Octdar, Aeneadae, etc.: here, followers of 
Theseus from Azhens, as distinct from 
the Coloniates. We could not well un- 
derstand, with Ellendt, ‘the Coloniates, 
and the followers of Theseus geverally,’ 
as if Onoedav cncluded mpocxdpuv. apd, 


Ahatli 
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borne on horses in their flight, or in chariots racing at speed. 
Creon will be worsted! Terrible are the warriors of Colonus, 
and the followers of Theseus are terrible in their might. Yea, 
the steel of every bridle flashes,—with slack bridle-rein all the 
knighthood rides apace that worships our Queen of Chivalry, 
Athena, and the earth-girdling Sea-god, the son of Rhea’s love. 


1066 dewa dé] dé is wanting in A, R.—Onoevdav] Onodav L, F. 1068 f. kar’ 
dulrucripia gartapa mddwv | MsS.: Bothe gives, xara | dumruxripa mddwv, 
deleting ¢d\apa: Hermann, xaddo’ | dumrucrjpia mwdixa |: Wecklein, cara | due 
TuKTHpia oToplwy (so that -a croulwy=éypeudxav in 1054): Dindorf, card | dumruk- 


vigour, might: Pind. /sthm. 3. 68 adv 
évoros prev idécOa, | cuumecciy 8 axud 
Bapts, ‘dread to grapple with in his 
strength.’ 

1068 f. We require ~ — instead of 
the MS. kat’. Bothe gets this by sup- 
posing. non-elision of kara before dp- 
auxTypia. This, though rare, is possible: 
cp. Az. 425 x8ovds poddvr’ dard | “E\\av- 
téos: Tr. 510 Baxxlas dao | mde. But 
I cannot believe kard | dumrukrypia to 
be Greek, as meaning either (1) ‘accord- 
ing to the full speed given by the head- 
gear,’ z.e. by shaking the reins,—Paley: 
or (2) ‘in the direction of the bridles,’— 
z.e. ‘every horseman gives his steed its 
head,’ Campbell. Instead of kat’, Her- 
mann gives xaA@o’: Schneidewin pro- 
posed KaGeto” (cp. Eur. Bacch. 695 xad- 
eloav els wuous Kduas). This, if it had 
become kareic’, might easily have shrunk 
to the Ms. kat’, through the rest of the 
word being taken for es. 

dprruktypia pddapa moddwv is the MS. 
reading. Hesychius s.v. has: dmumuk- 
Thpia* Tao Pddapa. Dopokdys Oldlaode 
év Kod\wv@. This proves what the metre 
(on. any view of 1054) already hinted,— 
that gdAapa is a gloss. dumuKrijpioy 
here=‘bridle,’ as dumuxtnp in Aesch. 
Theb. 461 trmovs & ev dumveripow ép- 
Bpwwyévas: where the schol. (minor) 
expressly says that dumvé (properly the 
head-band) was similarly used: kvpiws ol 
mepl Thy Kepadrny tudvtres TOO Xa- 
Aevod dumvé Kkadodvrar: and so Quintus 
Smyrnaeus uses dymvg, 4. 511. It is 
but a slight poetical extension of meaning 
to use dpmuKtipia as including the 
bridle-reins. The MS. méAwv is against 
the metre, unless 1054 f. are very boldly 
altered (see Metrical Analysis). When 
the gloss @dAapa had crept into the 
text, méAwv (suggested by 1062) may 
have been tacked on to it. Wecklein’s 


conjecture, dumukrijpia oroplwv (‘the 
reins of the dz¢s’) gives an exact corre- 
spondence with 1054 v6” oluar Tov éypeud- 
xav. Nothing better has been suggested. 

1070 dpBacts, in such a context, 
needs not to be defined by réAwy. For 
the apocopé, cp. Amt. 1275 dvtpérwy, n. 
ot, as if dvaBdra had gone before: cp. 
At. 235 dv after moluvyv: Her. 8. 128 
meptédpawe dutdos,...o0 etc. Cp. 942 n. 
(adrovsaftermé\uv). tTdv trmlay: see on 55. 

1072 £. yatdoxov, in the Homeric 
use, is most simply explained as ‘earth- 
embracer,’ with ref. to the Homeric idea 
of ’Qreavds flowing round the earth: 
though some understand ‘reigning on 
earth’ (as Zeus in heaven, and Hades 
in the nether world //. 15. 190). Some 
take it here as=‘vuarding our land, 
like y. “Apreuwy in O. 7. 160: and this 
certainly has more special point here. 
But would the constant Homeric epithet 
of Poseidon be applied to Az in a sense 
different from the Homeric? All Greek 
hearers would think of the yaijoxos ’Evvo- 
alya.os. ‘Péas, here a monosyllable, as 
in //. 15. 187,—the only instance of this 
form in //. or Od., but a dissyllable in 
Hom. Hymn. 5. 459, Thv 8 wde mpooéeure 
“Pén Aumapoxpydeuvos. Elsewhere in the 
Hymns the form is always ‘Pely, as in //. 
14. 203. In Hes. 7h. 634 ‘Peta is read. 

Rhea, in the Greek theogony, is daughter 
of Uranos and Gaia, wife of Cronus, and 
‘mother of the gods.” The cult was that 
of the ‘Phrygian Mother’ Cybele in a 
special phase, and came very early to 
Greece from Lydia: in Attica it was in- 
timately connected with the Eleusinian 
cult of Demeter (cp. Hom. Hymn. 5. 442, 
Eur. Helen. 1301 ff.). The Myrpq@ov at 
Athens, the temple of Rhea Cybele, con- 
tained a celebrated statue of the goddess, 
by Pheidias or his pupil Agoracritus. 
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Epdova’  péddovow ; ws 
2 Tpopvatat Ti mou 
3 yvopa Tay’ “avrdoew 

a“ \ “a \ > e A \ > , 
47av Seva tlacav, dewa 8 evpovoav mpos avlatwov 

7aOn. 

A al ae 

5 Teket Tehet Zevs Te KaT apap: 
6 pavtis elu ecOdav aydver. 

yp 2? , 4 \ 
7 «0 dehdala Tayvppwotos 7redeLas 
8 aifepias vedédas Kipoay. *avol? aydveav 
9 *aiwpnoaca TOUpLOY oppua. 


1074 


1080 


Thpt 4+~~-—. For xara Schneidewin conjectured xaéeis’. Mekler suggests raxe?’ | 
dumukrypia mavTa xad@o’. 1074 épdovew 7 ué\\ov=sw; wo | L. So the other 
MsS., except that some have épdovsw. Elmsley gives épdove’ (sic) # méANovow; ws 
=1085 lm Ze mavrapxe OeGv. Hermann, épdovow 7 wéddove’; ws | (and so Dindorf, 
Blaydes) ; but in his ed. of 1841 &pdovcw 7 wédNovoew; ws |: cp. on vv. 1085 f.— 
Wecklein writes épdovo’, ov (for 7) wéMovew, with K. Walter. 1076 f. tax’ dv 
décew | ray dewd Thacav dewad 8 ebplodcay mpds atOoualuwy man MSS.—dvTacew] 
Buecheler’s correction of dy décew. Musgrave conject. avddcew (the lemma of the 
schol. in L has dvéwoeww, sic), which Campb., Paley and others receive: Turnebus, 
évdwoew, approved by Elms. and most of the recent edd.: Blaydes, dvowcew: Halm, 


1074 épdovo’: ‘are they (the pursuers) 
in action, or on the point of being so? for 
(@s) I have a foreboding, etc.’ péAdAov- 
ov, sc. pte: cp. Tr. 74 HvBotda ywpay 
gpaciv, Euptrou modu, |émiorparedew abrov 
7 pédew ert: Ph. 567 ws tabr’ éricrw 
Spwmev’, ov wéNov7’ Ere: 70. 1255 adda 
kdwé Tor| tadrov 76d’? BWer SpSvTa Kod 
peor’ ert, 

1075f. yvopa por my mind mpopvaral 
wu (adv.) somehow pleads for the belief, 
presages. mpouvdc0a means (t) Zo woo 
for another, xépnv rivl: (2) fig., to seek 
to obtain anything for another, e.g. dpa 
tut. The bold use here comes through 
the notion of pleading, or speaking per- 
suasively,as the rpourjorpia to the maiden 
on behalf of the lover. This use is bolder 
than the fig. use in Plat. AZenex. 239 C, 
where the question is of themes which 
have already been ‘married to immortal 
verse,’ as distinguished from others in 
respect of which Poetry éru éoriv ev ury- 
orelg, is still in the stage of courtship. 
Of these latter, says the orator, I will 
speak—érawotvrd Te kal mpouvamevov 
dots és Odas...avrd Peivar, commending 
them, and wooing them for others (t.e. for 
the poets), with a view to their putting 
them into verse. (A passage which has 
often been misunderstood as if mpouv. 


&\Xos meant ‘pleading wth others’:—so 
Lidd. and Scott, with Ast.) 

1076 dytdcewv (Buecheler),—a con- 
jecture which had occurred independently 
to myself,—seems the most probable cor- 
rection of @v S8écev. The Chorus ex- 
press a presentiment that they will soon 
again be brought face to face with the 
maidens who were dragged away before 
their eyes; and this prepares for the ap- 
proaching entrance of Antigone and Is- 
mene, 1097 Tas Kdpas yap eloopd. dvTdaw 
usu. takes a dat. of meeting a person, but 
sometimes a gen., as //. 16. 423 dvTnow 
yap éy® rods dvépos (in battle). With 
the gen., dvrdw also=kupeiy, Tuyxdvew: 
Od. 3. 97 nvrnoas érwrns: Her. 2. 119 
Eewlwy qwrnoce weyadwv. Cp. Soph. Ant, 
982 dvrac’ ’Epexdedav, she attained unto 
them (traced her lineage back to them). 
Here the idea of obtaining back is blended 
with that of being brought face to face, 
It is not, then, a valid objection that the 
Chorus do not move to meet the maidens. 

To dv8écrew the objections are: (1) it 
could not possibly mean dirodwcew, ‘give 
back.’ In Pind. fr. 133. 3, the sole passage 
quoted for this sense, dvdid0. Wuxav 
may is not ‘gives dack,’ but ‘sends up,’ 
to the sunlight,—like 7 dvadléwou xap- 
mov. Wemust not be confused by our 
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Is the battle now, or yet to be? For somehow my soul woos znd 
me to the hope that soon I shall be face to face with the maidens St‘ophe- 
thus sorely tried, thus sorely visited by the hand of a kinsman. 

To-day, to-day, Zeus will work some great thing: I have 
presage of victory in the strife. O to be a dove with swift 
strength as of the storm, that I might reach an airy cloud, with 
gaze lifted above the fray ! 


eVcoav. For tax’ av dwoew Nauck proposes tixav Agw.—rav...TracGv...etpovcar] 
Reisig made this correction (suggested as possible by the scholiast in L) of trav... 
TAdcay...eipotcay. He is followed by Elms., and by the others who read évéwcev. 
—atéaiuwy] Bothe’s correction of a’doualuwy. 1083 aidepla ’k vepédas 
Meineke.—xkitpoawu’ dvw6’ dyovwv Hermann: xtpoay’ aitav 8 dydvwv MSs. 
(ad made from ad in L): x’poame Tav8 dydvwv Wunder. 1084 alwp7- 
gaca] Gewpjoaca MSS. (in L a mark x is set against it): @ewpjoovca Blaydes: 
éwpjoaca Wunder; which Dindorf receives, adding, however, ‘ Praestat fortasse 
alwpjoaca, non obstante syllaba brevi versus antistrophici 1095’ (uodetv); and so 
Wecklein writes, who had himself suggested aiwpotmev’ dupar’ toxwv. Nauck pro- 
poses Gég répyaca: Hartung, dég mdjcaca: Tournier, Oewpdy Oetoa.—odupa] alua 


Vat.: Meineke conject. épwyjcaca trotmov oiua. 


‘give up.’ (2) Tosupply ‘Creon’ or ‘the 
enemy’ as subject is extremely awkward. 
(3) The sing. tdv...trAacav, etc., which 
this requires, cannot well be defended 
on the ground that Antigone is chiefly 
thought of. 

With év8dcev we have to render :— 
‘that the sufferings of those who have 
endured dread things, and found dread 
sufferings at the hands of kinsmen, will 
remit, —become milder. Hippocrates 
(Progn. 43) uses the intrans. évdidévar of 
a malady which vemzts its force. But is 
aa0n...€vowoev tolerable here, where the 
question is not of the sisters’ sufferings 
being mitigated, but of their triumphant 
deliverance from the hands of the en- 
emy? If, again, évdWcew= ‘give up,’ it 
incurs the 2nd and 3rd objections to 
avdwcetv. 

1079 Kat’ dpuap here=xkar’ juap...7d 
viv (Az. 753), as wotpa kabapyepia( ZZ. 1414) 
=‘the doom of Zo-day.’ 

1081 deddAala: O. 7. 466 deddddur | 
inrwv. taxvppworos goes closely with 
it in sense, ‘with a swift, strong impetus, 
as of the storm,’ Taxéws pwoudvy, ws Gera: 
cp. Z/. 23. 367 éppwovro mera mvorns dvé- 
HoL0. 

10883 ff. Hermann’s dvwd’ for the 
aitéy 8’ of the MSS., with alwpyocaca 
for Jewphoaca, gives the most probable 
correction of the passage. dvw0e, for 
avwOev, though it does not occur else- 
where in trag., is once used by Ar. Zecé. 
698 (dvw@’ €& Urepwov), and we can hardly 


doubt that a tragic poet would have ad- 
mitted it,—at least in lyrics,—when 
metre required. Note these points. (r) 
If we read tay’ with Wunder, the gen. 
Tavs’ &ydvev must be governed in one 
of two ways: (a) by k¥poatpt, when al- 
Oeplas veéeAas must mean, ‘froma cloud.’ 
This is possible (cp. O. 7. 808 dxov...Kad- 
txero n.): but it is awkward. It is much 
more natural to take al@ep. vepédas with 
kvpoaut. (6) By something substituted 
for Gewpjoaca, Wecklein makes the gen. 
depend on alwpycaca, as= ‘having lifted 
above’: but the gen. would mean ‘from,’ 
as Ant. 417 xOovos | ...delpas: and the 
rise here is not from the fight below. He 
has since conjectured (ewe Philol. Runa- 
schau, 1886, p. 386) atrav dvwSev: which 
is near to the letters of L (see cr. n.): 
but av’réy (referring to dysvwy in 1080) 
seems a little weak; and in any case I 
should prefer dvwOev airy. Véq réppa- 
oa, wANoaca, etc., have no palaeogra- 
phic likelihood, and are further con- 
demned by the aorist tense where we 
should require the present. I had thought 
of tavS’ dydvev | trep’ dpaca, but 
prefer Herm.’s remedy.—@ewpyjcaca can- 
not be defended by Campbell’s version, 
‘having gone as a spectator with mine 
eye.’ Gewpryjcovea is read by Blaydes, 
who renders, ‘to give my eye a sight.’ 
This, as Paley says, is not Greek.— 
aiwpetv, not éwpetv, is the classical Attic 
form: cp. on O. 7. 1264. 


aVvT. 


iB. 


1085 


1090 
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3 N\ La , 

id Oeav mdavrapxe, Tavt- 
2 6mta Zev, mopors 
3 yas Tacde Sapovyous 
4 cO&ver “mwikei@ Tov evaypov TeheL@aar oxoP, 
5 oeuva Te mais Iladdas “AOdva. 

A A >] \ > 4 

6 Kat Tov aypevtay Azro\hw 
7 Kal KagLyYyTaY TUKVOOTiKT@Y OTad0V 

> io: > 4 4 Lal > .Y 
8 @KUTOOWV ehadav oTEepyw Sumas apwyas 
9 pore ya TAdE Kal ToNiTaLs. 


1095 


S “a > >] Lal Lal lol A 5 > A 
@ Ely adynta, TO TKOT@ pev OvK EpeEts 
ws Wevddpmavtis: Tas Kdpas yap eicopa 
Taa00 aocoov aviis ade tpoomodoupeEvas. 


1085 f. id Zed mdvrapxe Gedy | ravrdmta mépots MSS. (except that T and Farn. have 
the corrupt 6 Zed re ravrapxa Gedy). Dindorf, lo ravrapye Oedy, | ravrérra Led, rébpocs: 
Hermann (ed. 1841) ® Zed Gedy ravtapxéra (=1074 epdovow % wéddovow; ws), | 
mavrorta, mopos.—Blaydes, @ Zed, OeGv mavtapy’, | & mavrdmra, mépous.—Meineke 
conject. mavrémrr’ &.—I place Gey before (instead of after) ravrapxe, and Zed after 


1085 f. Inthe MS. order of the words, 
lw Zed, wdvrapxe Sev (monosyll.) = 1074 
€pdovo’ 4 méA\Novew; ws, and mayrémra, 
mopos=1075 mpouvaral ri po. ‘This re- 
quires the final a of the voc. ravrémra to 
be long, which is impossible, though 
some edd. tacitly assume it. Meineke’s 
remedy, ravrémr’ &, is not probable: and 
mavromras (nom. for voc.) could not stand 
here. The simple transposition which I 
have made in the text removes the diffi- 
culty. In 1088 the Mss. have émuwixelw 
obéver: yet it is certain that the order 
of the words should be the reverse. 

1087 Sapovxors (cp. on 458), the 
people of Attica. 

1088 oféver: cp. Zr. 497 méya TL 
obévos & Kumpus éxpéperar vixas del.  érre- 
vukelm for émuiklw: cp. Ant. 358 vral- 
Opeva (Boeckh, for at@pia). Tov evaypov 
Te\crcaorar AdXov (grant to the Athenians) 
to accomplish the successful surprise,— 
the way-laying of Creon’s guards, by 
which the Athenians will secure their 
quarry (dypa), viz. the maidens. tov 
evaypov, proleptic: cp. 7%. 477 Tid 
otvex’  TodUPOopos | KaOypéOn marpwos 
OlyaMa dédpe. AS6xov, ‘ambuscade,’ 
seems here to have the more general 
sense, ‘scheme of capture’ (cp. Od. 4. 
395 ppasev ov Abxov Belovo yéporTos, a 
way to take him): though there is nothing 


in the scanty references to the pursuit 
which necessarily excludes the idea of a 
literal ambush. Taking Aéxov as=‘com- 
pany,’ we could render, ‘ grant this to our 
folk,—that thou shouldst cvowm the suc- 
cessful band wth victory’ (reXec@oar) : cp. 
El. 1308 & orépu’ Arpéws... | TH vOv pup 
TehewOév, ‘crowned with peace by this 
day’s effort’: but the construction thus 
supposed is less simple, while the frequent 
poetical association of \éxos with capture 
points to the other sense. 

1090 ceuva te Tats, sc. mdpor (from 
mépots, 1086). 

1091 dv dypevtav, the hunter. Cp. 
Aesch, fr. 195 (Heracles, in the Ipoun- 
Geds Avduevos, when aiming his shaft at 
the eagle) “Aypeds & "AméddAXNwy dpOdv 
lOivo. BéNos. Paus. (1. 41. 3) saw at 
Megara a temple dedicated to “A-yporépay 
"Apreumw kal Amd\\wva "Avypatov. Xe- 
nophon, in his treatise on hunting, bids 
the hunter pray 7G ’Awé\\w Kal rp 
"Aprémde ty "Ayporépa peradodvar ris 
Onpas (Cyneg. 6. 13).—Note the change 
from vocative (Zed), and 3rd pers. (zais) 
with optat., to the constr. of acc. and 
infin. with orépyo. Cp. O. 7. 204 Avxe’ 
avak...209 Tov XpuToulrpay Te KiKAHoKW : 
Aesch. P. V. 88 & Sios alPip etc....xar 
Tov mavémTny KUKNov HAlLoU Kaw. 

1092 £. dmaddv...éXddey, as follow- 


_ id 


x“ 
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Hear, all-ruling lord of heaven, all-seeing Zeus! Enable 2nd anti- 
the guardians of this land, in might triumphant, to achieve S*°Ph® 
the capture that gives the prize to their hands! So grant thy 
daughter also, our dread Lady, Pallas Athena! And Apollo, 
the hunter, and his sister, who follows the dappled, swift-footed 
deer—fain am I that they should come, a twofold strength, to 


this land and to her people. 


Ah, wanderer friend, thou wilt not have to tax thy watcher 
with false augury,—for yonder I see the maidens drawing near 


with an escort. 


twavTomTa: see comment. 


B, Vat. 
Tov oxordv Elms., Wecklein. 


1088 oféve.’minkely Hermann: émuixelan cbéver L, 
F: émukion (or éruiktw) oOéver the other Mss. 
1094 dpwyds MSS.: dpwyois Wecklein. 


1098 wxuTddwr] dkuTépwr 
1096 76 cKoT@ MsSS.: 


1098 poctodoupévas Mss.: Bergk conject. 


mpoomwouuévas: Wecklein, mpés o oppwuévas: Hartung, mpoomehwuévas: Mekler, 
vavororoupévas: Nauck, 7m képa...TwS dooov 5 lovre rpoordd\wy péra.—lf any 
change were needed, an easier one would be mpés o” ddoupévas. 


ing them inthe chase. Artemis ’Ayporépa 
had a temple at Athens in the suburb 
*Aypat, on an eminence by the Ilissus; 
and to her, as ‘smiter of deer,’ the festi- 
val of the "EXa@n8édca was held in the 
month thence named (Mar.—Apr.). Hom. 
Hymn. 27. 2 €dadnBorov, loxéapay,... | 7 
Kar’ Opn oxidevTa Kal dxpias jveuotocas | 
dypn Teprouévn maryxptcea TbEa Tiralver. 
She is also éA\Nopédvos, Corp. Luscr. 5943 
(EAN, a faun), Oypoxrovos, Onpopdvos, etc. 
—mukvootlktev: cp. Eur. App. 215 
eis mpds hay | kal mapa revKas, wa Onpo- 
govor | oreiBovar kbves, | Badrvats édagos 
éyxpymrouéva: Alc, 584 morkthodpcé | 
veBpos. 

1094 orépyw, ‘I desire.’ Schol. on- 
patver wev olov mpogleuar* TedevTa dé els 
isov 7TH mpokadodmar, ‘the (literal) 
sense is nearly, ‘I approve’ (or ‘ con- 
sent’); but the ultimate (or virtual) sense 
is, ‘Iinvoke’.” The scholiast saw the im- 
propriety of rendering, ‘I am content 
that the gods should come to help us, 
and so imagined this transition of mean- 
ing. His only fault lay in starting from 
the special and derivative sense of orépy- 
ew, ‘to be content,’ and not from its 
primary sense,’ ‘to /ove,’ whence poetry 
could easily draw the neighbouring sense, 
‘to desire.’ Soin O. 7. 11 orépéavtes= 
‘having formed a desire.’ Hermann and 
others take orépyw here as=‘I entreat,’ 
—getting the idea of ‘praying’ through 
that of ‘revering’ (as implied in the 


atopyn of children for parents, etc.). 
Hermann so takes the word in the Orphic 
Argonautica 772 pertxlows aréptou Te 
Tapapdpevos éméecow (‘entreat him’), 
where Ruhnken conjectured 6éAéou. 

Sumdds dpwyds, two aids (abstract for 
concrete), Apollo and Artemis. Cp. 
O. T. 164 rpiccol ddeklpopo mpopdvnré 
woot (Zeus, Apollo, Artemis). 

1096—1210 Third ére:oddiov. The 
maidens are restored to their father by 
Theseus ; who also brings word that an 
unknown suppliant has placed himself at 
the altar of Poseidon, praying to speak 
with Oedipus. 

1096 1T® cKoTG pv, ‘to thy watcher 
at least’ (cp. 802 éuol wév). The Chorus, 
left alone with the blind man, has acted 
as his watchman. €v implies, ‘if my 
mere presage (1075) did not persuade, my 
eyes, at least, may be trusted.’ 

1098 tpooodovpévas has been mucl: 
suspected (see cr. n.). The verb mpoc- 
mo\elv elsewhere occurs only in the act. 
as=to be a mpdamodos (with dat., Eur.). 
So dopupopeiv=to be a body-guard, paB- 
dovxety to bea lictor. And if the passives 
SopupopeicOar (Plat., etc.) and paPdov- 
xeloAau (Plut. Mum. 10) can mean to be 
escorted by dopupdpa or paBdobyor, it is 
not plain why the pass. mpoomodelcOa 
should not mean to be escorted by mpoc- 
moot. The attendants are the dmdoves 
(1103) of Theseus. The version ‘moving 
hither’ (Schaefer) is wrong. 
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Ol. mod mod; ri dys; mas eimas; AN. @ mdrep warTep, 
tis dv Oedv cou Tév8 apiorov avdp’ idetv 1100 
Soin, Tév yds Sevpo mpoomémparta cot; 

Ol. & rékvov, 7 wdpeotov; AN. aide yap yxépes 
Onogws eowcav dittdtov T dTradver. 

Ol. wpooéder, @ mat, warpi, Kal TO pndapa 
éhmicbev n&ew capa Baordca. Sore. 1105 

AN. aireis a revEer' adv 760% yap 7 xapis. 

OI. od Syta, 70d ’ordv; AN. aid Guov wehdlopmer. 

OI. & didtar épvn. AN. To TexdvtTe wav didrov. 

Ol. 6 oxnmatpa dotds. AN. dvopdpov ye Svapopa. 

OI. éyw ta didrar’, ovd er av avalos 1IIO 


Oavev av einv od@v Tapectdcaw €mol. 
> / > Ly lal y > / 
épetoar, @ Tat, mrevpov apdideEvov 


lal & 
Eupuvte TH Pvoavtt, 


* > , 
KQAVQATVEVOATOV 


A , eee a , , 
TOU TpoaO E€PYN{LOv TOVOE SvaoTHvou aAavov. 


1099 © mrdrep © warep L and most Mss.: the second & is omitted by B, T, Vat., 


Farn. 
in L. 
or by S. The other mss. have 7’. 


1100 76y5’] 7av5’ L, L?. 


1103 ¢gATaTwy dradvwv L first hand: 7’ was added by 


1102 madpecrov made from mapecriv 


the same, 
1104 mpoced’ L, L? (which adds cov 


after marpl), F: mpooé\Oer’ the rest.—ndaua L, with most Mss.: undaua B, Vat. 
1105 This v. was omitted in the text of L, and was added in the margin either 
by the first hand, or (as seems more probable) by S, with rode instead of ddre. 


This réde is in L?, T, Farn.: the rest have dére. 
1110 é7’ dv) bray L. 


Sucuopov ye Reiske. 


1109 dvcucpou Te MSS.: 
1111 Gavev] Blaydes 


conject. ravdy, or ra Nolm’, or odd’ Ws: Mekler, ald dv ety. 


1100 f. tls dv...80ln, ‘who would 
give ?’?= ‘oh that some one would give !’ 
Aesch. Ag. 1448 tls dv... | odor pépovo’ 
év hiv | wotp’ dréXevrov Urvoy. So more 
often us dv. Soly, by a sudden gift of 
sight to the blind eyes. 

1108 giArdtov 7’. The omission of 
7 by the first hand in L was clearly 
a mere slip. From 1117, and from the 
words of Theseus himself (1148), it is 
manifest that he is supposed to have 
aided personally in the rescue. Cp. on 
1054 ff. 

1104 f. pndapd, oddaud are used by 
the poets when the final must be short; 
pndauq, ovdauy, when it must be long. 
Where, as here, either form is possible, 
L is not a safe guide in choosing between 
them. The wy-adverb occurs 5 times in 
Soph.: here L has pydawa: in Ph. 789 
(a like case) undauwae. Above, 517, where 
unoapud is necessary, L has uydaua: in 


1608 (a like case), wndaufr. The ov-adv. 
occurs 4 times in Soph., and L has always 
ovdaudi, which is necessary only in Azé. 
874, while ovdaud is necessary 2b. 830: 
either could stand 2. 763, Zr. 323. Thus 
L’s perispomenon form has displaced a 
necessary -@ in 3 places, while only one 
place of all 9 requires the long form. 

7) pySapa édmicGev iEew, the generic 
Mj, one which was never expected, etc.,— 
and which, therefore, is the more wel- 
come. Cp. O. 7. 397 6 undev eldds, n. 
—Bactdoat dydrot rapa rots “ArriKots TO 
Ynr\apjoar (Suidds 5s. v.): Eur. Alc. 
917 Pirlas adddxou xépa Bacrdtwv. 

1106 @ revger need not be explained 
as an attraction for dv revter, since the 
neut. plur. acc. of pronouns and adjec- 
tives can stand after rvyxdvew and kupeiv, 
rather as a cognate or adverbial acc. 
than as directly governed by the verb : 
cp. Aesch. Cho. 711 tuyxdvew Td mpdo- 
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OE. Where—where? How? What sayest thou? 


Enter ANTIGONE and ISMENE, with THESEUS and his 
attendants, on the spectators left. 


AN. O father, father, that some god would suffer thine eyes 
to see this noble man, who hath brought us here to thee! 

OE. My child!—ye are here indeed? AN. Yea, for these 
strong arms have saved us—Theseus, and his trusty followers. 

OE. Come ye hither, my child,—let me embrace you—re- 
stored beyond all hope! 

AN. Thy wish shall be granted—we crave what we bestow. 

OE. Where, then, where are ye? AN. Here approaching 
thee together. 

Or. My darlings! AN. A father loves his own. 

Or. Props of mine age! AN. And sharers of thy sorrow. 

Or. I hold my dear ones; and now, should I die, I were 
not wholly wretched, since ye have come to me. Press close 
to me on either side, children, cleave to your sire, and 
repose from this late roaming, so forlorn, so grievous! 


177 


1112 mrevpay audidetrdv (sic) L, L?: mXevpdv dul dekdy most Mss.: mdeupoy 
auprdésiov Mudge. dudidéévor Madvig. 1113 éudiod L, with an acute accent 
alsoonv. The first hand wrote (I think) éu¢vcd, meaning that, notwithstanding the 
accent, the a was short: the first corrector changed ¥v to 0, and a later hand restored 
the acute accent, but without deleting the circumflex. Gl. in mg. by S, a7) rod 
éupidoat. (Duebner thinks that the first hand wrote éugtre.) éupire A, R: éudioa 
most Mss. (éug¢voa second Juntine ed.): éudivre Mudge.—xdvamvevoaroy is my emen- 


dation. 
Ba. Vate Farm: 


mAavov L: tod re (not rovde) A and most Mss. 


kavarravoerov L (made from kavaravoréov), with most MSS.: Kdvamavoarov 
1114 Tov rpich’ epjuov rofde (re superscript) dvorhvov 


Tov mpbo? &pyuov Sehrwald, and 


so Wecklein: tod mpécé’ épjuou révde SVarnvov mddvov Herwerden. 


gopa, and see on O. 7. 1298.—obv 1768 
...7) XGpts, the grace shown (by granting 
thy wish) is combined with a desire (on 
our own part). 

1108 épv7, like 0a\0s (which, however, 
was used only in nom. and acc. sing.).— 
7® tekdytt as Aesch. Cho. 690: so the 


allusive plur., O. JT. 1176. ‘dv, sc. 
Tex bev. 

1109 oximrpa: see on 848. dwrds: 
cp. 1018. 


1111 @avdv can mean only, ‘having 
died,’—‘after my death’: but the read- 
ing, which has been suspected, seems 
sound. The sense is:—‘were I to die 
now, I could not after my death be said 
to have been altogether unhappy, when 
my last hours had been thus cheered.’ 

1112 épeloare...mdevpdv apdideévov, 
‘press each her side (to mine) on right 
and left’—Antigone on his one hand, 
Ismene on the other, Cp. O. Z. 1243 


J So1k 


dud5eEtors dxwats, with the fingers of both 
hands, where see n. 

1113f£. éydvvte, clinging close, like 
the Homeric év & dpa ot pi xetpi (ZZ. 6. 
253), py ev xepaly Exaoros Od. to. 397, 
clasped my hands, each and all. For 
the paronomasia with @vcavtt cp. O. 7: 
878 (xpnolum xphra) n.: for the masc. 
ending, see on 1676 ldévre. 

With kdvatatearoy (note that L has 
Kavatravoetov) the words are usu. taken 
to mean, ‘and give me relief from this 
hapless wandering, desolate before,’—2.¢. 
since Antigone was carried off (844). 
am\dvov, then, must mean, ‘wanderer’s 
doom,’ for we cannot explain it merely of 
restless movements on the scene since his 
daughter’s departure. But this seems 
forced. Wecklein explains it figuratively, 
of the insecurity felt by a blind man who 
has no guide (‘ Haltlosigkeit und Unsich- 
erheit, wie sie der Blinde ohne Fiihrer 
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vd \ -, ’ + b) ¢ , > > 3 
Kal por Ta TpaxOev7’ eital ws Bpayiot, Evel 
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lal A XN 3 ~ 4 
rais Tn\ukatade opiKpos e€apKet doyos. 


AN 


Ol. 


68 éof 6 céaas' TovdE xp KMVELY, TaTEP, 
od *KaoTe ToUpyov' TovpoY GO EaTaL 
& €elve, ph Oavpale, pos 7d Aurapes 
réxy ei have aekata pyKiva hdyov. 


Bpaxd. 


TiZzO© 


ériatapar yap THvdEe THY és TaadE jLoL 
répiw map addov pydevds redacperny* 
av ydp vw e&écwoas, ovk ahdos Bpotar. 
Kai oor Yeot moporevy ws eya Oddo, 


ITO iyn THO’ émet TO y evoeBEs 
ave te Kal yy 770 y 


Peas 


G \ 
povows tap viv jdpov avOpaTav eye 
Kal Tovmuekes Kal TO pH Wevdooropety. 


1116 rails ryNxalode] Tots TH\tKotcde Nauck. 


1118 kal col re rodpyov rovpdsy 


Zora Bpaxt L. So the other Mss., except that L? has cal col ye: T and Farn. 


ésrat 6) Bpaxt, prob. a conject. of Triclinius. 


éuol 7? eorar Bpaxv. ; 
kal col ye Totpyov Tovmdv elpnrar Bpaxv. 
Bpaxv. 4 ; 
ToUpyov' Toumov éoTarw Bpaxv. 


Wex: 08 kdort rovpyov' Tovpdy bd Ecrar Bpay. 


Hermann: kal col te rodpyov tof7’ 


Spengel: 


Wecklein: kat vol re Kauol rodmory icrarar 
u an 2 / 
Enger: kelcer od rotpyov, todr’ éudv 8 eorac Bpaxd. 


Mekler : 


else Te 


Arndt: kal col 766’ &pyov rotpor Hvuorar Bpayd. 
Blaydes: kal ool te xhulv roUpyov we Errat Bpaxy. 


1119 This v. is written 


fiihlt’). But how could mAdvov alone 
denote this mental state? Neither tov 
mpocd’ epnpov rtodde Svarivov m)dvou 
nor Tod mp. épijuov Tovde SUaTrnvov mAavou 
mends matters. Schneidewin (rightly, I 
think) referred mwAdvov to the carrying 
away of the maidens by Creon’s guards, 
rendering, ‘vefose from your late forlorn 
and hapless wandering.’ But dvamatoa- 
tov could not thus stand for the midd. : 
when the act. seems to do so, there is an 
acc. to be mentally supplied, as Thuc. 4. 
11 dvaratovres év T@ épet, (not ‘resting,’ 
but) ‘relieving (their comrades) in turn’: 
Xen. H. 5. 1. 21 €rewdy dé daretye wévte 
H €& orddia TOO Nuevos Hovxlav elye Kal 
dvémave (sc. Tas vais). I would read 
kdvatrvevoarov: for the gen. cp. Az. 274 
Ente xavérvevoe ths vdoou: L/. 11. 382 
avérvevoay KaKxdTnTOS: 15. 235 dvamved- 
cwot mévoco. At such a moment it is 
surely natural that the father should have 
a word of sympathy for the late terror 
and distress of his helpless daughters, 
instead of dwelling solely on the pain to 
himself of being left without their sup- 
port. The ein Lis a trace of the truth, 


1116 tats tydtkatode: ze. it is not 
fitting for young maidens to make long 
speeches in such a presence. The epi- 
thet need not be pressed as implying 
extreme youthfulness (cp. 751). Weseem 
to hear a covert criticism on some drama 
in which this maxim had been neglected. 
(A similar allusion has been supposed in 
Lil. 1289 ff., but is doubtful: see n. there.) 
So Eur., in Ph. 751, dvoua 8 éxdorov 
Star py8h moH Aéyewv, glances at Aesch. 
Theb. 375—652, and in fr. 165 at Soph. 
Ant. 563 f.—Cp. 1148. 

1117 68’...rodSe: cp. AZ. 981 rovrw 
prev xpn, Tuéde ypy mdvras céBew: | 
THS & O Eoprats etc.: Ant. 384 40° ear’ 
éxeivy..., | THv0’ eiNomer etc. 

1118 MHermann’s change of the ms. 
Tovpov into Todt’ éwol + has been ac- 
cepted by many edd. But the sense is 
most unsatisfactory. If to¥pyoy means 
the deed of rescue, as is most natural, 
the meaning will be: ‘this deed will be 
a short story both for thee and for me’: 
z.e. ‘J shall not have to relate it, and 
you willbe so much interested in listening 
to Theseus that you will not find it 
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And tell me what hath passed as shortly as ye may; brief speech 
sufficeth for young maidens. 

AN. Here is our deliverer: from him thou shouldst hear 
the story, father, since his is the deed ; so shall my part be brief. 

OE. Sir, marvel not, if with such yearning I prolong 
my words unto my children, found again beyond my hope. 
For well I wot that this joy in respect of them hath come 
to me from thee, and thee alone: thou hast rescued them, 
and no man beside. And may the gods deal with thee 
after my wish,—with thee, and with this land; for among 
you, above all human kind, have I found the fear of 
heaven, and the spirit of fairness, and the lips that lie not. 


between v. 1120 and v. 1121 in L, but the first hand has pointed out the right order 
by placing 6’, a’, 7’ in the margin. 1120 ef davévr’] éupavérr’? A.—pnkwd 
Elms. 1121 ri és rdcde po] ony (from ofv) éo Tao 6€ wo L. chy is in 
all Mss.: 7hv Musgrave. 1124 wopotey L. The first hand wrote mopete. S 
added v, to make mépoev, but, instead of writing o over the ef (written ~Q), tried 
to alter the latter. mépeev F: mépeav L*. mapetey Meineke.—ds] of’ Hartung. 
1125 76 y’] Totrd y L, F: 708 L*. 


tedious.’ But is this tolerable,—to say 
nothing of the somewhat ungracious 
suggestion that the account of their de- 
liverer’s exploit would otherwise be fa- 
tiguing? The alternative version would 
be worse still: ‘this ¢ask (viz. that of 
reciting, or of hearing) will be short 
both for thee and me.’ I cannot but 
think, then, that this popular correction, 
though palaeographically easy, is un- 
tenable. 

I have little doubt that Wex is right, 
or nearly so, in his of kdoti Totpyov. 
The Aédyos should be his to whom belongs 
the épyov. This supposes an accidental 
loss of ob, after which kdori grew into 
Kal ool te. The words rotpudy 38 tora 
Bpax® then mean, ‘my part will thus be 
brief’ (as you desire it to be, 1r15)— 
consisting simply in referring Oed. to 
Theseus, 

1119 Take mpos TO Avrapés with 
pykive Adyov: ‘do not wonder if with 
eager insistence I prolong my words to 
my children, now that they have ap- 
peared unexpectedly’: ampds To A.=Ni- 
map@s, as mpds Blav=Biatws, mpos ndovny 
=oéws: Az. 38 mpds Karpdv=Karpiws : 
El. 464 mpds eicéBevay (Eyer) =evoeBus. 
It is possible to join mpds To A. with 
Oatpate, as Schneidewin and others do, 
comparing 77. 1211 goBet mpds Tovro: 
but such a constr. for Qavudfeuv is with- 
out example. tékva, acc. governed by 


pyktva Adyov as=dia paxpwv mpocy- 
yop: seeon 223: cp. 583, 1150. deATTO, 
adv.: cp. 319. 

1121 tH és tdode, having reference 
to them, z.¢, caused by their return. Cp. 
els in 76 7’ els €avrév (O. 7. 706 n.), Eur. 
Or. 542 nitixnoev és Téxva. 

1122 pmbdevos, instead of ovdevds, 
gives the emphasis of strong assurance: 
cp. on 797. 

1124 «ds instead of @ or ofa: cp. the 
phrase d.ddvar ef (642). Schneidewin cp. 
flom. Hymn. 5. 136 Sotev...réxva Tekéo- 
Oa | ws é0€dovot ToKRes: Ant. 706 ws Pijs 
av, Kovdey dddo, ToT’ bps exe. 

1125 atte te K.7T.r.: see 462 n., 
and cp. 308. 

1125f. 16 y’ evdoeBés: see on 260. 
pévous: on 261. 

1127 rovmeikts: an equitable and hu- 
mane disposition. Arist. Zt. MV. 5.10 
TO émvetkes Slkacoy pwév éoTw, o8 TO KATY 
vouov 6é, add’ érravépOwua vopluou dixaiov. 
Her. 3. 53 Tav dtkalow ra émverkéorepa 
mporiGetor, ‘prefer the more equitable 
course to the letter of their right.’ Soph. 
fr. 699 6s ode Tovmvekes ovTE Thy xdpuy | 
oidev, povnv 6’ éorepke Thy amdOs diknv 
(speaking of Hades). Cp. Isocr. or. 15 
§ 300; Athens might be called the doru 
Tis ‘EXAddos both for other reasons Kal 
padora dia Tov Tpbmov Tay évot- 
kovvtwy (the Athenian character)’ ov- 
dévas yap eiva mpaorépous ovde KoLvo- 
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lal lal 4 
eidas S dptvw Totacde Tots Adyous TOOE* 
¥ \ Y \ \ : » an 
éyw yap ayw dua oe KovK addov Bpotav. 
Xe SP eX Pp 


Kal por xép, avak, defiav dpe€ov, ws 


1130 


yatow pilnow 7, € Oéuis, TO Tov Kapa. 


, id 
KQULTOL TL 


pova; Tas o av abduos yeyas 


lal ie 3 > ‘\ lo / S » 
Ouyetvy Oedjoays avdpos @ Tis ovK Eve 
Kydis Kakov EdvorKosS; OUK eywy€é CE, 


Bina 27 fa \ > , A 
ovo OVVY €A0W" TOLS Yap EMTTELPOLS Bporav 
a / 


1135 


povows olov Te ovvTadautwpev Tade. 
ov 8 avrdfev pou yatpe, Kal Ta oud pov 
pédov Sikaiws, womep €s 70d Hmepas. 


¥> » lal las s » , 
ovT el TL pHKOS TOV Néywv eov Teor, 
réxvoioe Tepplets Totcde, Oavpydoas Exo, 


II4o 


y > > XN 3 lal »¥ ‘\ a 8 » 
ovT €l pO TOvMov TpovrAaBeEs Ta THVO ETN’ 
Bapos yap Huas ovdev éx TovTwV EXEL. 


1129 d)dov] dddov L (made from dAdov), R, Vat. 


7 dpetov wo L, 
AY RR ples 
7’ el Oéus A, R, L?. 


1130 kal po xaip’ dvak* defor: 


kal xatpé w’? Svat B: Kal wor xatpe w Ova Vat.: Kal woe xép’, @"vakt 
1131 7° 7 (sic) Oéuis L: @ 7 Oéus B, T, Vat., Farn., and so Elms.: 
1132 és & dv dO\wos yeyas MSS. (Hermann 7s o’ for 


mas 8’): Dindorf conject. ras dy ayvdv dvta ce: Mekler, mus & dv Epvos Alyéws. 


Ttépous ov6’ ols olkebrepov dy tis Tov 
Gravta Blov ovvdiarpiyeev: ‘no people 
are gentler, or of larger sympathies, or 
more kindly associates throughout life.’ 

1128 cidds 8 dpive «.7-d., ‘and I 
have experienced these qualities which I 
requite (acknowledge) with these words’: 
cp. Ph. 602 (the gods) épy’ dudvovcw kaka, 
requite evil deeds. The stress is on 
els, which is interpreted by the next 
v., x yap etc. Better thus than, ‘and 
I am conscious that I requite these merits 
(merely) with these (feeble) words.’ For 
that sense we should need something like 
pavrrs & dudvev olda Tots Néyous TA5e.— 
Others render: ‘And as one who has 
had experience I thus support these say- 
ings (about Athens),’ taSe being an ad- 
verbial cogn. acc., as O. Z. 264 740” 
womepel Tovmod marpds | Yrepuaxoduar. But 
rotose tots Adyois would then refer to 
what others say of Athens, whereas it 
plainly refers to what he himself has just 
said. 

1131£. Wavow, sc. adrijs. el Béuts, 
‘if it is lawful,’-—a reverential or cour- 
teous formula usu. employed when the 
speaker believes that the act zs lawful, 


as fr. 856. 14 el wor Oéuis, Oéues 5€ TAANOH 
héyewv, | Acds tupavve? mdevpdrwv,—if it 
is lawful to say so,—and it zs lawful to. 
say the truth,—she (Aphrodite) sways. 
the heart of Zeus: so 7. 809f., etc. 
Here, however, the impulse of Oed. is, 
abruptly checked by the thought that he: 
is defiled:—kalro. ri @wvS; ‘but what. 
am I saying?’ 

1132 ff. was o’. Hermann’s change: 
of 8° to o is necessary, since otherwise: 
the sense would be, ‘and how could I 
wish to touch @ #zan,—I who,’ etc.; when. 
dvSpos would be unendurably weak. But 
the words &OAtos yeyas are clearly sound.. 
dOos being a euphemism like cuudopd 
said of a defilement or crime (O. 7. 
There is no justification for the bold 
change m&s av dyvov svra oe (Dind.),. 
or the still bolder mas & dy epvos Alyéws: 
(Mekler). Cp. the words. of Heracles. 
(when stained with blood-guilt), to The- 
seus, Eur. H. 7. 1233 ety’, © Tadat- 
Twp’, dvdcrov ulacw’ éudr. 

tls olkk=maoa: cp. O. T. 1526 of tls 
od (rw Todiray Tats TUyxats éréBderev3: 
(n.): fr. 871 Grou rls Bpys odxt Kray-- 
ydver;—kKyAls kakov, QO. Z. 833 Kydid’ 
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I know these things, which with these words I requite; for what 
I have, I have through thee, and no man else. 

Stretch forth thy right hand, O king, I pray thee, that I may 
touch it, and, if ’tis lawful, kiss thy cheek—But what am 
I saying? Unhappy as I have become, how could I wish 
thee to touch one with whom all stain of sin hath made its 
dwelling? No, not I,—nor allow thee, if thou wouldst. They 
alone can share this burden, to whom it hath come home.— 
Receive my greeting where thou standest; and in the future 
still give me thy loyal care, as thou hast given it to this hour. 

TH. No marvel is it to me, if thou hast shown some mind 
to large discourse, for joy in these thy children, and if thy first 
care hath been for their words, rather than for me; indeed, there 


1138 ric L (not ric), but the accent has been added by S. 
Nauck, who brackets the word, proposes kax@v: Dindorf, éudv. 
1137 ob) 8] ci 7 L, with & written above. 


Nauck conject. kakd. 
1139 ot? et 71] otror rt A: otro Ti R. 
mpovBares Vat. 


is nought to vex me in that. 


1135 Gpordy Mss.: 
1136 7rdde] 


1141 otr’ Elms.: 06’ Mss.—zpotAaBes] 


1142 Nauck brackets this v.—dpos] BéXos Vat. 


éuavTge cuudopas dduypévnv. Evvouxos; 
Plat. Phileb. 63D ap’ ere mpoodeicd? ipiv 
Tas meyloras ndovas Evvolkous elvat...; cp. 
on O, TZ. 337.—ovK tywyé oe, sc. 0é\w 
Gye: 038’ ody, nor zzdeed will I allow 
it (ef Kal od Oédews). 

Oedipus is indeed tepés (287), as the 
suppliant of the Eumenides, and etceBijs 
(zb.), as obeying the word of Apollo; 
but at this moment he feels that, in the 
eye of religious law, he is still formally 
what Creon has just called him—za- 
tpoxrovos and dvayvos (944). Contrast 
the more passionate strain of his words 
in O. Z. 1413, when he urges the The- 
bans to cast him forth—77’, dé:do0a7’ 
dvdpds dOdov Oye. To touch him—he 
there says—can defile no one, because 
his unique doom places him apart. 

1135 Bportav is changed by Nauck 
to kaxwv, and by Dindorf to éuay (‘my 
affairs’), on the ground that éparelpois 
needs definition. But if the preceding 
words leave any need for such definition, 
it is supplied in the next v. by ovytada.- 
mopety ta8e. Only those who, like his 
daughters, are already involved in the 
family sorrows can show him the offices 
of affection without fear of a new stain 
from the contact. 

1187 avrdbey, z.c., ‘from where thou 
now art,’—without drawing near to re- 
ceive an embrace. Cp. //. 19. 76 rotor dé 


kal pueréeurev dvak dvdpwv ’Ayapéuvwr | 
avrTodev é€& Edpns, om ev péoooow 
dvacras,—from where he sat, without 
rising. 

1138 és 168’ tpépas: cp. Zl. 14 
Toobvd’ és nBns: 2b. gbt és Toabvde rod 
xpovou (to this time of thy life). 

1139 £. od? el ti x.7.X.: lit., ‘if you 
have used somewhat great (mAéov) length 
of speech’: €0ov=érojow, Cp. Thuc. 
5. 89 ore per’ dvoudtwv KadOv...uAKOS 
Nywy dmirrov mapézopev. te (adv., 0.7. 
969) courteously softens the phrase.— 
Oavpdocas txw=relatvuaka: cp. 817: 
Plat. Phaedr. 257 C Tov dbyov dé cou 
médat Oavpdoas éxw, and 2. 258 B ovx 
ws wbrepppovodvres,...d\N’ ws redavua- 


xéres. For the perfect, see on 186 ré- 
Tpopev. 
1141 ovr’: see cr. n. and cp. on 


450. po Tovpod mpovAaPes K.7.d., Te- 
ceived their words first, in preference to 
speech with me. We need not supply 
érovs with rovmod, which=‘my part,’ 
‘what I had to say’; cp. Zr. 1068 él 
Tovuov adyels wadNov. The verb mpo- 
AauBavery nowhere = mpoapeltodal rt 
Twos, to prefer one thing to another. It 
is mpd tovpod which here suggests pre- 
ference, while mpovAaPes merely expresses 
priority in time. 

1142 ydp=‘indeed,’ conveying an 
assurance. 
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s \ , \ 7, 8 , 
ov yap Adyourt Tov Biov oovdalopev 
hapmpov mroctoOar paddov 7 Tots dpwpevois. 


/ > v3 X\ »” > > 5 , 
SetKvupe 5 pan 62) 4 yop WOT OUVK evevo anv 


1145 


ovdév oe, mpéaBu: tacde yap Tape.’ aywv 
Cicas, axpapvets Tov KaTyTEnpevor. 
Xoreas pev dyav npeon, a det pedrnv ; 
KOMTELV, a& y EloeL KavTOS EK TOvTOW EvVaV; 


, 2 ek > Be > P > a 
hoyos ) OS EMTETITMKEV APTLOS EOL 


oteixovte Sedpo, cvpBarod yvdpny, eet 

opuKpos pev eimety, afvos dé Pavudoar: 

mpayos © atilew ovdev avOpwrov xpedv. 
Ol. ri 8 ear, téxvov Aiyéws; Sidacké pe, 


ec sn > ye) tf \ * ea \ , 

@s py €ldoT avTov pndev av od TuvOaver. 
2.8 »” ‘\ 

daciv tw yuty avdpa, ool pev eutrody 


OH. 


1155 


ovK OvTa, ovyyern O€, TpooTETOVTA TS 
Bopea Kabyoba to Tloc~edavos, Tap @ 
Ovwv exupov vty’ a@pudunv eyo. 


1148 ydrws pev ayy ofros 7pé0n, Th Set wdrny MSS. and Ald.: in F the corrector has 


deleted udrnv, and so Schaefer. 


X@rws wev 65’ dyov Brunck: xwrws wey dyov Heath. 


Meineke suggests x@mws uév odros (omitting dyav).—For ypé0m Naber conject. de- 


Kpt@n. 


1149 clcer] olon Vat.—rovTow] ravraw MSS. 


See comment. on v. 445- 


1145 Selkvupe 8’: cp. on 146 dnG 3’. 

1145 f. The usu. constr. is Pevdew 
rwd Twos, while Wevdew Tid Tu is com- 
paratively rare: and so here ovSév seems 
to be adv., while dv (=7ovTwy a) is gen. 
after éevodpnv. So I should take Plat. 
Lege. 921 A Thy Timhy rev Epywy dpei- 
Nérw Ov adv tov éexddvTa Wevonra, ‘of 
which he has disappointed the contrac- 
tor,’ —though an attraction of acc, into 
gen. is equally possible. @pooa: 1040. 

1147 For the gen. with dkpapvets 
cp. 1519: Eur. Hipp. 949 Kakdv axypa- 
TOS. 

1148 ypébn: cp. Her. 9. 35 otrw dy 
mévTe opt...dy@vas rovs meylorous... 
ovykarapéet, helps them to conguer 
zm five of the most important contests. 
Nauck formerly conjectured dywv = ‘the 
captor’ (Creon).—Cp. on rr16. 

1150f. Adyos, by inverse attraction, 
instead of an acc. Adyov governed by 
crvpParod yvdpnv as=cuvdidoxear (cp. 
on 223). Cp. Eur. Phoen. 940 ék yévous 
5é det Caveiv | ro05’, ds Spdxovros -yévvos 
éxmépuxe mats. When the antecedent 
is thus drawn into the case of the relat., 


the case is more often the acc.: see on 
56 rémov. Adyos here=a subject for 
consideration (cp. our ‘argument’ in the 
old sense of ‘theme’). épaérrwxey, has 
presented itself to me: so Plat. Prot. 
314 C mepl Twos Abyou dieheydueda ds Auty 
Kara Thy Odor évérecer. 

ocvpBarod yveunv, not ‘collect your 
thoughts’ (Blaydes), but ‘contribute your 
opinion,’ 2.e. help me to decide what 
should be done. Her. 8. 61 (Adeimantus 
in the council of Greek leaders) wé\w... 
Tov OeuicrokrAéa mapexduevov otrw éxé- 
Neve yuwmas cuMBadrAecOar, ‘he said 
that T. should have a city to represent 
before he contributed his views.’ Plat. 
Polit. 298c (if we should decide) év\- 
AEEat...ekKAnolav..., é&eivar Se Kal reov 
ldwrav Kal Tov aGdAhwv Snuoupyav sept 
Te TAOD Kal mepl viowy yuodmunv EvuBar- 
éo Oat, 

1152 elretvy Oavpdoar: for the inf. 
act.. cp. on 37, 461. So O. TZ. 777 
(réxn) Oavudoa pev déla, | cmovdis ye 
mévroe THs éufs ovK aéla. 

11583 dvOpwrov, emphatic (as O. 7. 
977) Cp. 2. 1528 Oynrdv dvr’), A mortal 
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Not in words so much as deeds would I make the lustre of my 
life. Thou hast the proof; I have failed in nothing of my sworn 
faith to thee, old man; here am I, with the maidens living,— 
yea, scathless of those threats. And how the fight was won, 
what need that I should idly boast, when thou wilt learn it from 
these maidens in converse ? 

But there is a matter that hath newly chanced to me, as 
I came hither; lend me thy counsel thereon, for, small though it 
be, ’tis food for wonder; and mortal man should deem nothing 


beneath his care. 


OE. What is it, son of Aegeus? 


Tell me ;—I myself know 


nought of that whereof thou askest. 

TH. A man, they say,—not thy countryman, yet thy kins- 
man,—hath somehow cast himself, a suppliant, at our altar of 
Poseidon, where I was sacrificing when I first set out hither. 


1150 éyos Mss.: Adyov Ald., Brunck: Adéyou H. Estienne.—éurémrrwxev, A, B, R: 


exrrémtwxey L, F, T, Vat., Farn. 
youn] youn Suidas. 


ovdev A, F, R, L?.—avOpérwy Mss.: dvOpwmoy schol. 
1156 ool pév éuwodkw] Nauck conject. col 7’ oudrrohw. 


F: @pyewunv the other Mss. 


1151 orixew tL, F: oretxovre the other Mss.— 
1158 ovdé, made from ovédev, L: ovdév’ B, T, Vat., Farn.: 


1155 wo (stc) w’ eidér’ L, F. 
1159 dpudunv L, L?, 


cannot read the future, and therefore can 
never be sure that an incident, seemingly 
trivial, will not prove momentous. 

1154 f. 18 tor; cp. 311.—8l8acké 
pe ds pr elSd7’. The prj is due to the 
imperative: cp. Ph. 253 ws pundév el567’ 
ioOe w? wy duioropets: 7b. 415 ws uncer’ 
ovTa Kelvov év pader viet: Plat. Rep. 327 
ws Tolyuy wh dkovcomévay ovTw diavoeicde. 
4s ov, instead of ds prj, sometimes stands, 
however, with the partic. (esp. in gen. 
or acc. absol.), although the verb is 
imperative: Eur. Med. 1311 ws ovKér’ 
évTwv cay Téxvav, ppovTige 64: Lys. or. 
27 § 16 mih...dgnulovs adiere,...womep 
Too dvelSovs GAN ov THs Snulas avdrois 
wédov, And, when the verb is zot im- 
perative, as ov in such cases is normal, 
as Xen. Mem. 2. 3. 3 Tav 8 ddedpav 
duedovow, Womep EK TONTOV Mev yiyvo- 
wévous didrous, €& adedpav 5é ob yryvo- 
wévous: Thuc. 4. 5 év ddvywplg ero.odyTo, 
ws...00x wmomuevodvTas: 6. 24 epws eve- 
mece Tots TATW...eKTAEVTAL,...WS...0V0EV 
dv opadeicay peyadny Svvauuv. This is 
against referring py e867” here to a cause 
independent of the imperative, viz. to 
the mental conception implied by os: 
for though (e.g) €didazas ws pun elddTa 
could mean, ‘you instructed me on the 
supposition that I knew not,’ usage indi- 
cates that ws o¥K e(667a would then have 


been preferred. 

1156 ff. piv, ethic dat. (81).— 
éurroAwv: cp. 637. As Theseus was re- 
turning from the rescue, word had been 
brought him that a stranger had seated 
himself as a suppliant on the steps of 
the altar of Poseidon at Colonus (see on 
55). This man said merely that he was 
a kinsman of Oedipus; and that he wished 
to speak a few words to him(1162). The 
fact that he was not from Thebes, but 
from Argos (1167), seems to have been 
inferred from something in his dress, for 
Theseus says that he does not £zoz whence 
the man had come (cp. 1161). © Poly- 
neices took this precaution of becoming 
a ixérns because he did not know what 
power might now be at the command of 
the paternal anger which he foresaw (cp. 
1165). 

mpooterdvTa ws: lit., ‘having some- 
how rushed to’ the altar: z.e. he had 
come in the absence of those Coloniates 
who had hurried from the sacrifice to the 
rescue (899), and no one had witnessed 
his arrival. (Cp. 156 mporéoys, 915 éme.o- 
jrecwv.) mws could not mean, ‘for an 
unknown reason.’ 

1158 f. Pope with mpoomerdvta, 
rather than locative dat. with Kna®yobar: 
with the latter cp. 1160 Odknua, 1163 
epa (O. 7. 15 mpoojueda, 20. 20 Oakei, 
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Ol. wodandv; ti mpooxpylovta 7@ Oakrjpare; 1160 
OH. ovK olda mrHV &* Gov yap, ws h€yovot pot, 
Bpaxtv tw aired pd0ov ovK oyKov Théo. 
Ol. zotdv tw’; od yap 78 dpa cpLtKpod doyov. 
OH. cot daciv atrav és hdyous éhOety *pdvovr 
aitely ameOetvy FT aodards THs Sedp dd0d. I165 
Ol. tis Sqr ay ein THVS 6 tpocbaKkav edpar ; 
@H. dpa Kar’ "Apyos el Tus tuly eyyer7s 
éo0, doris av gov TovTO mpoaxpylor TuyXELV. 
OI. & didtare, axes otrep ef. OH. ti 8 Eom cor; 
OI. py pov SenOns. OH. mpdypartos motov; €éye. 1170 
Ol. é&08 dkovwyv tavd os eof 6 tpootadrys. 
@H. Kal tis mor éoriv, ov y eyo WeEarpt TL; 
OI. wats ovpds, dvak, orvyvds, 00 Adyar eya 
adyior av dvdpav eEavacyxoiunv Kor. 
OH. ti 8; ovK dxovew €or, kal un Spay a pr I175 


1160 rpocxpygovTe L. 


povov 7’ for ponér|r’. 
bédovr’ | airetv deNOetv, 


and 26. 2n.).—ékvpov. In Eur. AzZp. 
746 kUpwr was restored by Heath from 
MS. kup@v (v. Z. valwv): elsewhere Attic 
poets have only kupéw. //, 23. 821 has 
kopov: Hom. Hymn. 5. 189 xtpe? and the 
form was used by the Alexandrian poets. 
It seems unnecessary, then, to conjecture 
xupov ebvov (Blaydes).—jvly’ dppdpny, 
‘when I first set out,’ lit., ‘when I pro- 
ceeded to set out’: ze. when he left the 
sacrifice, summoned by the cry of the 
Chorus, 887. 

1160 16 @axrpart, instrum. dat.: 
mpoo- as in mpocairety (cp. on 122). 

1161. cod seems to be an objective 
gen. with pd0ov, a colloquy with thee 
(cp. éuav déoxav, 167). We find atra 
Twa, Tapa TWos, mpos Twos, etc., but never 
the simple gen. alr rtivos (like déoual 
TWos).—ovK SyKov TAéwv, on a subject of 
no great pretensions,—z.e. not so import- 
ant as to demand any great exertion 
from the old man. Cp. Eur. PA. 717 
éxer TW’ OyKov Tdpyos ‘E\\jvwr mapa. 
This seems better than to take Oyxov 
here as=‘¢ffort,’ a sense which it bears 
(in a different context) below, 1341 Spa- 


(2) Heath, woddv7’ | alrety daredOetv 7’. 


1164 £. col gacly airdv és Nbyous édOety podédy|7’ 
alrely dredOe dopadGs tis Sedp’ 6500 Mss. 


poddvr’ to wévoy, and adds 7’ after direNOety. 


I read with Vauvilliers, who corrects 
Other conjectures are: (1) Musgrave, 
(3) Nauck (formerly) 


1168 rpocxpynfe B, T, R, Vat., Farn. 


xet ov byKw (non magna mole). Tf we 
rendered, ‘of no great compass’ (i.e. 
length), odk éykov wAéwv would merely 
repeat Bpayvv. 

1164 f. Heath’s insertion of 7 after 
dae\Oetv is necessary, unless we adopt 
Nauck’s é\@etv Oédovt’, ze. ‘they say 
that, wishing to confer with you, he asks 
that he may retire safely from his journey 
hither’ (his journey to Attica from Argos): 
but this throws too much stress on the 
return. WVauvilliers seems clearly right 
in restoring pévov from the Ms. poddyr’. 
The latter would go with é\@et: ‘they 
say that he asks that, having approached, 
he may confer with you’: but this is 
weak; and it would be even worse to 
take poAdvr’ as= ‘after his arrival’ (at 
Colonus). dvov fits the tone of the 
context. The suitor prefers his request 
in as modest a strain as possible. 

1167f. kar "Apyos. This brings the 
first flash of light to Oed.,—he remem- 
bers Ismene’s words (378). Cp. on 1156, 
totro is best taken as acc. after tuxetv: 
cp. 1106n., and O. Z. 1155 7 mpooxpy- 
fav padety; But it might, of course, be - 
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cation ? 


Of what land is he? 
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What craves he by the suppli- 


Tu. I know one thing only ; they say, he asks brief speech 
with thee, which shall not irk thee much. 


OE. 


On what theme? That suppliant posture is not trivial. 


_ TH. He asks, they say, no more than that he may confer 
with thee, and return unharmed from his journey hither. 


OE. 


Who can he be who thus implores the god ? 


TH. Look if ye have any kinsman at Argos, who might 


crave this boon of thee. 
OE. O friend! 
OE. Ask it not of me— 
OE. 
TH. 
a grief? 
OE. 


Say no word more! 
TH. Ask what ?—Speak ! 

By those words I know who is the suppliant. 

And who can he be, against whom I should have 


TH. What ails thee? 


My son, O king,—the hated son whose words would 


vex mine ear as the words of no man beside. 
TH. What? Canst thou not listen, without doing what thou 


1169 © ¢i\ra7’ icxes of (i from 4) wep ci L.—toxes B, F, Vat.: toxe L?: émloyes A, 
R: efyes T, Farn.—@ ¢idrare, cxés Heath: & pirat’, toxe o’ Doederlein.—otmep 


A, with most Mss,: ofrep L (made from ofzep): jmep (sic) T, Vat. 
1172 bv 7 éyo] by av eye Vauvilliers. 


oratns] mpoorporos Hartung. 


1171 po- 


acc. after mpooxprifot, tuxetv being epex- 
egetic inf, z 

1169 oc xis ovtmep ef, ‘stop where 
thou art,’ z.e. ‘say no more’—do not go 
on to urge that I should receive this 
visitor. Cp. Eur. Z. 4. 1467 oxés, wy 
pe mporlrys: Hipp. 1354 oxés, amretpykds 
c&w dvaratow. his correction (Heath’s) 
of the Ms. toxes is much better than 
Doederlein’s toxe o?. While the intrans. 
éxe is common as ‘hold!’ (Plat. Prot. 
349E etc.), we never find éye oe in that 
sense.—tl 8’ ott wou; ‘ what is the matter 
with thee?’ Cp. 311. 

1170 mpdypatos molov; The con- 
struction déoual cov twos, though less 
freq. than déoual cov 7, occurs in good 
prose, as Xen. Cy7. 8. 3. 19 Jdedpuevor 
Kvpou ddAdos dAdns mpdgews. 

1171 dkovwv tovd’, hearing these 
words (1167): cp. 418: for 7&v6’ refer- 
ring to what precedes, 787.—8s=<dorts: 
O. T. 1068 ujmore yvolns bs ef: Az. 1259 
pabew ds el, Plat. Meno 80D mepl dpe- 
Ths, 6 éorw, eye pev ov« olda. Her. 9. 71 
yevouerns héxns Os yévorro airay tipioros. 

mpoordtns, one who presents himself 
before a god as a suppliant: so 1278: 
schol. 6 lkérns, 6 mpocecTnkws TO Bwmy. 
Elsewhere the word always= ‘protector’ 


or ‘patron’ (as O. 7. 303, 411, 882, 77. 
209). Cp. EZ. 1377 7 oe (sc. Tov "Aré)- 
Awva) moANa ah ap? av exon Avrapel 
mpotaornv xepl, ‘have oft come before 
thee with offerings of my best in suppliant 
hand.’ 

1172 dv vy éyod WeéEatpr, who is he, 
to whom I could possibly have any 
objection? See note in Appendix on 
170; and cp. Aesch, P. V. 292 obK éorw 
drwy | welfova motpayv veluaw’ 4 col. Dis- 
tinguish 561 dmolas éEagioralunv, which 
is not strictly similar (see n. there). 

1173 £. otvyvés has greater force 
through its position: ‘my son, king—a 
son whom I hate’: cp. 1615 oxAnpav. 
Adywv: for the gen. cp. 418. dAyora 
dvSpav,=adyov 7) mavrTos dANov avdpds 
(Aéywv), more reluctantly than the words 
of any one else. The usage is similar 
to that by which a Greek could say, 
mupauloa amedmero éXdoow Tod marpds 
(Her. 2. 134), instead of ris 7. 7., or 
qv o marnp. Cp. O. Z. 467 n. - More 
often the words would mean, ad\yov 7 
mas &dXos av Ap (So oluar KdANCT’ avOpwrov 
Aéyev, Plat. Zon 530 C). 

1175 d py: ‘such things as thou dest 
not wish’ (guae non cupias): cp. 1186, 
UBS 
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xprteus; To cou Tovd é€azl AvTNpov KhveLv ; 


Ol. 


ExGurrov, avak, pbéypa TovP yKev waTpt- 


Kal py pb avayKn tporBadys Tad eixaletv. 
OH. dd\N ei 7rd Oadknp eEavaykdler, oKdre- 


py oor mpovor 7» ToD Oeod dudaxréa. 


z180 


AN. aarep, mod por, Kel véa Tapaweow. 
, A > ie; A \ 
Tov avdp €acov Tovde TH O avrovd dpevi 
, val lal a > aA , 
Xipw Tapacxew TH deo & & Bovddera, 


\ A 


/ la 
KOL VO@V UITELKE TOV KAO LYVYTOV pLodewv. 


> ¢ , be , , 
ov yap oe, Odpoe, mpos Play Ttapacrace 


1185 


yrapns, & py cor cupdépovta heerau. 


oyov 8 akovoat Tis 


BraBn; ta Tov 


* KaKOS 


nupnee’ epya TO Oy pyvuerar. 
épuoas aitov: wate unde SpavTd ce 


\ A , , 2 ~ 2 
TA TWVY KAKLOTWY duocceBéoTar , @ TaTeEp, 


1176 7005’ Elms.: vor’ Mss. 


written above, L. 
Cp. Vv. 353- 


1190 


1178 cixafew Elms.: elkd@ew MSS.: cp. on v. IOT5. 
1181 reifov F.—xal ef L, L?.—vea without accent L. 


1183 6ed 5’, with @ 


1184 ygv] viv R.—rdv Tov L, with three dots over the first: 
1187 dxod’ca tic BAdBn* L. The first hand seems to have written 


dcovoat, meaning dkoveat (imperat. aor. midd.); and when this was corrected, the accent 


was left: cp. 1113, 1124.—KaA@s MSS. (kaha B, Vat.): kax@s Herm. 


1188 nodpyuev’] 


eipnuév’ L?,—épya] tpyw (szc), B, Vat.—Blaydes conject. eipyuév’ Epyw kod Noyw. 


1176 The emphasis is on kAvew, not 
on rot8’: ‘why is it painful to thee to 
give this man a hearing?’ Theseus has 
no need to ask, ‘why is it painful to thee 
to hear ths man ?’—for he knows already 
how Oed. has been treated by his sons 
(599). The sense is thus the same as 
if we kept the Ms. tor’: ‘why is this 
thing painful to thee,—namely, to hear?’ 
(Cp. Ph. 1121 kal yap éuol Trovro méeL, 
un pirérnr amdon: and O. 7. 1058.) 
But, when the question has already been 
put in an abstract form (ovK dxovew gore 
etc.), it would be tame to reiterate it 
in the same form. By rote it is adapted 
to the particular case. Cp. 1117 Tovde 
xp Kew. 

1177 0éypa rot0’ (art. omitted, as 
629), ‘that voice’—his son’s. The blind 
man could not express loathing more 
vividly: cp. 863. ke, has come to be: 
O. T. 1519 Oeots y’ &xGicTos jKw. (Not, 
‘has come hither.’) 

1178 py p’ dvdyky mpooBadys, ‘do 
not force me to the necessity’ of yield- 
ing,—the dvdyxn being, as it were, a 
rock on which his course is driven: cp. 


Aesch. Zum. 564 Tov mplv &Bov | Epuare 
mpogBadwv...@\er’. We cannot pro- 
perly call this ‘an inverted expression’ 
for uj mo dvayKny mpocBddys, which 
would suggest a wholly different image: 
cp. 77. 255 Spkov abt@ mpocBaduy : 2b. 41 
éuol amixpas | wdivas...rpooBakdv.—eika- 
Qeiv: cp. 862, rors. 

1179f. 1O QOdkny’ (1160), his sup- 
pliant €5pa at the altar of Poseidon, in 
whose name he implored the boon. éfav- 
aykdter: cp. 603. If we point at oxdret, 
as is best, then pa)...7 is elliptical: ‘(be- 
ware, I say) lest.’ Cp. Plat. Gorg. 462 E 
TIQA, rivos Néyers Tav’rys; (‘what calling 
do you mean?’) ZQ. wh aypouxdrepov 7 
TO adnOes eiwetv, ‘I fear it may be 
scarcely courteous to say the truth.’ 

Tpdvowa,..rod Oeod, respect for the god: 
Andoc. or. 1 § 56 elirov...d HKouca..., 
mpovola pev Tov asuyyevdv Kal ray didwy, 
mpovola d& Tis modews amrdons. Cp. on 
O. T. 978. vdAakréa, must be observed, 
like pudaccev voor, dpxia,etc. For slight- 
ly different, though kindred, uses of the 
verb, cp. 626, 1213. 

1181 TiO0d por, ‘comply with me,’ 
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wouldst not? Why should it pain thee to hear him? 

OE. Most hateful, king, hath that voice become to his 
sire :—lay me not under constraint to yield in this. 

TH. But think whether his suppliant state constrains thee : 
what if thou hast a duty of respect for the god? 

AN. Father, hearken to me, though I be young who 
counsel. Allow the king to gratify his own heart, and to gratify 
the god as he wishes; and, for thy daughters’ sake, allow our 
brother to come. For he will not pluck thee perforce from 
thy resolve,—never fear,—by such words as shall not be spoken 
for thy good. But to hear him speak,—what harm can be 
in that? Ill-devised deeds, thou knowest, are bewrayed by 
speech. Thou art his sire; so that, e’en if he were to wrong 
thee with the most impious of foul wrongs, my father, 
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1189 xdégvoas Heimsoeth.—pijre Mss. (made from pAre in L): pndé Dawes. 


1190 ta Tay Kaklotwy SvcceBecTtdTwy MSS. 


second o written above by S.) 


(L has évceBecrdrwr, with the 


The following conjectures may be noticed :— 


grant this wish, as 27.1207, Zr. 470 (n.): 
while 7ref@ou is rather, ‘be persuaded,’ as 
Zl. 1015, and above, 520.—kel where ef 
kal would be normal: cp. 661. véa: see 
on 751: cp. 1116. 

1182 f. tOv dvSpa rév8e, Theseus 
(cp. 1100). ‘Allow him at once to gratify 
his own mind (his hinted desire that 
Polyneices should be heard, 1175), and 
to gratify Poseidon as he wishes to do,’ 
z.¢e. by granting the prayer made in Po- 
seidon’s name. The whole phrase xapuiv 
mapacxety belongs to both clauses; @ is 
acc. of respect. The subj. to BotAerar 
is Theseus, not 6 @e6s.—These two vv. 
mark two leading traits in the character 
of Theseus—his sense of justice (ppev(), 
and his piety (Gea). 

1184 tee here=ovyxwpet, ‘con- 
cede to us that...’; so mapeikew in prose. 

1185 f. twapacmdace, sc. 0 Kaolyy- 
ros. Cp. Ant. 791 od Kai dixaiwy adi- 
kous | ppévas mapaomgs émi MWB, ‘thou 
wrenchest the minds e’en of the just unto 
injustice, for their bane.’ —@ p= (Tatra) 
@ wh (1175), ‘in respect of such words as 
shall not be spoken for thy good,’—a 
tribute, marked by feminine tact, to her 
father’s judgment. Aéferat is always pass. 
in trag.: cp. 581 dyAdoerat, and see on 
ORT 1072. 

1187 Kkakds is Hermann’s easy and 
certain correction of the MS. kahés. 
‘Evilly devised deeds are disclosed by 
speech’: z.2. even supposing that Poly- 


neices zs harbouring ill designs, the best 
way to discover them is to converse with 
him. Cp. Ant. 493 pire? & 6 Oupuds mpic- 
bev nphcbat Kdorevs, | Tov undev 6pOcs év 
oK6Tw Texvwpevwv,—where the bad con- 
science is supposed to bewray itself even 
before (mpéc0ev) investigation, With 
KaA@s, the words are merely ‘a rheto- 
rical generality,’ as Campbell (who re- 
tains it) says: z.e. speech is a good 
thing, ‘for it is by speech that all man’s 
best discoveries are revealed.’ But surely 
we need something more relevant to the 
matter in hand. 

1189 ff. Meineke rejects the three 
verses, 1189—1191, because (1) &puoas 
avréy is too abrupt: (2) it is too much to 
tell Oed. that he must bear anything 
from his son: (3) the phrase 7a rv ka- 
kiotwv etc. is indefensible. As to (1), 
few readers can fail to perceive that the 
‘abruptness’ is both forcible and pathetic 
at the moment when she turns from 
colder and more external arguments to 
the plea of natural affection. As to (2), 
it is enough to observe that Antigone 
means, ‘The relationship between parent 
and child is indelibly sacred. No wicked- 
ness on your son’s part can alter the fact 
that he is your son.’ As to (3), see 
next n. 

1190 8voceBéorar’, d (Dawes) seems 
right: it amends the MS. ta Tov kaklorov 
S8ucccBerrarwy by simply striking off the 
final v. ‘The most zagiows among the 
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a A Y lot A 
féuts oe y ElVaL KELVOV avTvopav KQAKQWS. 
\ ‘\ 
GAN *éacov' cial xarépois yoval KaKat 
‘\ \ > A > \ 0 tf 
Kal Oupos d€vs, adda vovlerovpevor 
lal , 
pilav émwdats eEerddovrar puow. 
lal ‘\ an Ud 
ov © els éxelva, py TA VUV, ATOTKOTEL 1195 
~ \ “A 4 wa 
TATPOA KAL LATPwA aypal amabes: 
lal ¢ a) 3 Ce , A 
Kav KEL hevoons, oto eyo, Yvaoe KQKOU 
A iN: \ la 
Ovpod TehevTHVY wS KAKN TPOOylyveTaL. 
\ ‘\ 5 , 
éxers yap ovxt Baa tavOvpypata, 
an an / , 
TOV TOV GdéPKT@V OUpATwV THTAmEVOS. 1200 
> fal A > XN 
GN july elke: uTapety yap ov Kahov 
(1). Toup: 7a Trav kdkiora (adv.) dvucceBecrdtwy, approved by Porson on 
Eur. Aec. 618 (=620 Dind.), and received by Brunck, Elms., etc. (2) Toup’s 
later emendation, made also by Musgrave: ra rv Kaxlorwy kdoeBeordtwr. (3) 
Reisig: 7a 7Gv Kaxiorwy duoceBéorar’ av, where dy goes with ely, Reisig’s correction 
of evar, inv. 1191. (4) Dawes: ra rOv kaklorwy dvoceBéorar’, &, received by most 
of the recent edd.—Wecklein thinks v. 1190 spurious: Meineke rejects all the three 
vv., 1189—1II9l. 1191 @éus Mss. and most edd.: 6éuv Dawes, Mudge, 
Heath, approved by Porson: Elmsley has @éuv in his text, but supports @éus in his 
note. col @ewirdv eivar Hartung. 1192 ad atroy L (from airév): the other 
mss. have either dA)’ adrdév or GAN adrov: in A ce is written above, and R has dA\a 


ceautov, as if the sense were ceaurov (kax@s Spacers). Elmsley conject. ddd’ éa atrév 
(to be scanned as -—~): Blaydes, aA’ €atrdy (ste): London ed. of 1722, add’ éacor, 


worst of deeds’ is a vehement phrase 
suited to the passion of the appeal. 
Among evil deeds, ra kaxd, those which 
outrage gods or kinsfolk form a class, 
Ta SucceBH. If kaxlorwy were changed 
to Kkaktora, the latter must be an adv., 
and téy BvrceBerrdtwy must be masc. : 
‘the deeds of men who in the worst way 
are most impious.’ kdoeBerrdrwy (‘the 
deeds of the worst and most impious 
men’) is less probable. 

1191 Oéyis oé y elvar. The Mss. 
here agree in the nominative. Vauvilliers 
suggested that éorl might be supplied, 
taking o€ y elvat in the sense of cé 
vy bvra, and comparing éxwy elya, etc. 
This may be rejected, as may also Reisig’s 
duoceBéorar’ av, with ely for elva: for 
then we should require oddé in 1189. Is 
@éuts, then, indeclinable in this phrase? 
That is now the received view. It rests, 
however, solely on the fact that our Mss. 
have Oéuts, and not @éuiv, here, and in 
four other places, Plat. Gorg. 505 D, 
Xen. Oec. 11 § 11, Aelian Wat. An. 
1. 60, Aesch. Suppl. 335. Porson be- 
lieved that, with Dawes, we ought to 


read @éu.v, That is my own opinion; 
but, as the question must be considered 
doubtful, I have preferred to leave Oéuts 
in the text, and to submit the evidence 
in the Appendix. 

1192 aA airdv: elo, etc., is the 
traditional reading, on which dAN atrov 
was a variant, adapted, seemingly, to the 
fatuous interpretation, ‘Nay, you will 
hurt yourself? (see cr. n.). It is a ro- 
bust faith which can accept d@AN atrdév 
as an aposiopesis. @AN tarov, ‘Nay, 
allow (him to come),’ is perhaps the best 
remedy, since we can suppose avréy to 
have been an explanatory gloss which 
supplanted the verb. For the synizesis 
cp. O. ZT. 1451 GAN @a we, n. GAN eo 
avtovy as=—-—~ is surely impossible for 
tragedy. Musgrave’s ANC elgov is intrin- 
sically preferable to either, but leaves the 
corruption unexplained. I had thought of 
aiSod viv (‘have compassion on him’). 
If atrév had supplanted vw, AIA might 
have become AAA. 

1194 eerd8ovtar dicow, ‘are charm- 
ed out of their nature’: lit. ‘are subdued 
by the charm, in their nature’ (acc. of 
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it is not lawful for thee to wrong him again. 

Oh, let him come: other men, also, have evil offspring, and 
are swift to wrath; but they hear advice, and are charmed from 
their mood by the gentle spells of friends. 

Look thou to the past, not to the present,—think on all that 
thou hast borne through sire and mother; and if thou considerest 
those things, well I wot, thou wilt discern how evil is the end 
that waits on evil wrath; not slight are thy reasons to think 
thereon, bereft, as thou art, of the sight that returns no more. 


Nay, yield to us! It is not seemly for just suitors to 


which most of the recent edd. receive: Wunder, 4A)’ éa wv (so Herm., Hartung): 
Dobree, a\N éa 746°: Musgrave, aA’ dvvooy or add’ eiéov. 1194 é£arddovra 
L (with gl. caramrpavvovra), L?, F: é&emrgdovrac (or ééerddovrac) the other mss. 

1195 éxea, uh] éxetva moc Camerarius: a conjecture which Hermann also had 
made, but afterwards rejected. 1196 «@ ’rafeo L (it was never dmadec). 

1197 von L, and so (or \vons) the other Mss.: Nevooys Pierson. (ééons Toup: 
advéns Reisig.) 1199 ovx. Biara (szc) L, F (odxt): od Blaca the other Mss.: 
otv Blara Heath: ovx? Bard Musgrave, Brunck: Hesych. s.v. Bad’ d6Alyov, pixpdv* 


Dogokdjs dé Oldlarods ev Kodwve* ob} Bard, avtl rod dpOova Kal modnd. 


respect). Plat. Phaed. 77 E ad tows 
é Tis Kal ev huiy mats, doTis TA ToOLADTA 
poBetrar* Todrov oty metpwpeba Telbew uh 
Seduévac Tov Odvaroy Womep TA mopmoNUKeLa. 
"ANA xh, pn 6 LDwxpdrys, émddecyv 
ait@ éxdorns Tuépas, ws dv é&emd- 
onte (‘charm him out of us’). Plut. 
De TIside et Os. 384 A TH Kpovpara THs 
Nbpas, ofs éxpGvro mpo Tay Urvew ot IIv- 
Baybperot, TO Eumades Kal dNovyor THs 
Wuxfs éEerddovres otrw kal Gepared- 
ovres, ‘subduing by the charm (of music) 
the passionate and unreasoning part of 
the soul.’ Phaedy. 267 D dpyloat Te ad 
roAdovs dua Sevos avinp yéyove, Kal mau 
dpytopmévors érgdwv kndetv, ‘soothe 
them, when angered, by his charming.’ 
Aesch. P. V. 172 medvywooos 1etO obs | 
émaodatow. The frequency of the me- 
taphor is due to the regular use of érwoal 
in the medical practice of the age: thus 
Pindar describes Cheiron as using (1) 
incantations, (2) draughts, (3) amulets, 
(4) surgery (Pyth. 3. 51), and Plato’s 
list of remedies is the same, with xavoes 
added (Rep. 426 B). In Od. 19. 457 
an émydh stops hemorrhage, and in 
[Dem.] or. 25 § 80 is applied to epilepsy. 
Sophocles 77. 1001 has rls yap dovdos 
(=émwdds), Tis 6 xewporéxyns | laropias, 
ds THvd arny | ...KaraKxndjce ; Ai. 582 
Opnvely émwdds mpds TomwvrTe THUATL 
Lucian mocks the notion that a fever or 
a tumour can be scared by an dvopa 


Gecrécrov 7} pow BapBapixjy (Philops. 9). 
Cp. Shaksp. Cymbeline 1. 6. 115 ‘’tis 
your graces | That from my mutest con- 
science to my tongue | Charms this re- 


port out.’ 
1195 f£. éxelva, away yonder, in the 
past. martp@a kal p., connected with 


them: so Ant. 856 marpwov 5’ éxrivers 
tw’ GOdov. He is to turn from his present 
causes for anger (td viv) to the issues of 
his former anger—when he slew his sire. 
pytpea, because the slaying prepared the 
marriage. 

1198 redevtiy, result: Her. 7. 157 
T@ 5é ED BovdevOevTe mpnymare TedeuTH ws 
70 émlrav xpnoTh é0éde émvylverOar. For 
the constr. cp. Amt. 1242 deltas év dv- 
Opwrowwt Thy aBourlav | Gow méyiorov dy- 
Opt mpookertar Kakdy. 

1199 f. ravOvuprjpara (cp. 292), ‘the 
food for meditation’ (on the evils of 
anger) which his d/¢ndness might furnish— 
itself due to an act of anger, the climax 
of acts traceable to the anger in which he 
slew Laius. Cp. 855. 

1200 ddépxrwv: ‘being deprived of 
thy sightless eyes,’=‘being deprived of 
thine eyes, so that they shall see no 
more,’ the adj. being proleptic: cp. 1088 
Tov eUaypov n. THTdpevos: the pres. T7- 
Tac Oat denotes a state (‘to be without’), 
not an act (‘to lose’); cp. Hes. Of. 
408 uh od peéyv alrys &ddov, 6 8 dpvAra, 
ov 6é ry7G, ‘and thou remain in want.’ 


o7p. 
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, , 209 aN \ > 
Sikava mpooxpylovow, ovd avrov pev ed 
, 
Tacxew, tafdvra & ovK éeriatacbar Tivew. 


OI. 


aA Lal 4 
téxvov, Bapetay ndovnv viKaTé pe 
i ~ / 
héyortes' eotw 8 ovv OTwS vpilv didov. 


1205 


Y lal @#O> , 
povov, Ev’, elmep KElWos @O €\EVO ETAL, 


OH. 


poets Kpateitw THS EuNS WuxXs Tore. 
Y Lal > \ 4 , 
dma€ Ta TowavT, ovyt dis ypnlw Krveww, 


@ mpéoBuv: Kopmety & ovxt BovAowar: od & av 


A » > oF: > / ee 6 A“ 
cas tof, édv mep Kame Tis OWLy Oewr. 


L216 


(7 lal , , ¢ lal ye \ 
XO. oaTis Tov mA€ovos pépouvs yprler TOV peTpiov Tapes 


1204 75oviv] Blaydes conject. 6) xapw, or décu. 


conject. éoTw 8 w3’. 


1208 xk\vew Mss.: Aéyew Wecklein. 


1205 éorw & ofv] Nauck 
1209 f. & rpécBu* 


koutrety odxd Bovdouat’ ov (sic) dé | c&v ich* édvmep etc. L. After kourety, S inserted 
3’: above ov 6€ he wrote 6é€ oe, which can hardly have been a mistake for oé 6é: 


rather he meant, kouretv 8 ovxl, Bovhouat 5é ce | wv, iA, 


1202 f£. Notice the dat. mpooypy- 
fovew (with xadév), followed by the acc. 
aitéy with mdcxew, and malovtra with 
érlarac@a. A literal version shows 
the reason :—‘It is not fitting for the 
askers of just things to sue long, nor 
that aman should himself be well-treated, 
and then not know how to requite it.’ 
Importunitty is here viewed as touching 
the dignity of the suppliants; zzgratztude, 
in its moral aspect.—ov8’, sc. kahév éore. 
Cp. Isocr. or. 4 § 175 d&wov émuoxety, dd’ 
ovK érecxPjvat—ovK érloracbat: with 
the inf. after od kadév éore the normal 
negative would be px, or a) od: but od is 
treated as forming one word with the 
inf.: cp. 27. 24. 296 el dé rot ov-duoe. 
tlyew =dpelBecPar: see on 229, 

The structure of 008’ avroy,..rlvew il- 
lustrates the Greek tendency to co-ordi- 
nate clauses: cp, Isocr. or. 6 § 54 mus 
otk aloxpby,...tyv per Evpwarny kal rh 
*Aclav eoriy memounkévar Tporalwy,... 
brép d€ Tis marploos...undé play pdxnv 
palvecOar meuaxnuévous; We sometimes 
meet with the same construction in 
English: eg. ‘For one thing I am 
sorry, and that is that the English Govern- 
ment might have prevented the conflict 
with one single word, and yet has not 
thought it necessary to interfere,’ 

1204 f. The stress is on Bapetav: 
‘Grievous (for me) is the gratification (to 
yourselves) in regard to which ye prevail 
over me by your words ; however (8° ody) 


Scaliger saw that cay 


it shall be as ye wish.’ Sov is a bold 
acc. of respect with vikare, suggested by 
the constr. with a cognate acc., vlkyy 
vikare, since the pleasure is secured by 
the victory. ae on S49 vixay. We can- 
not well take 48. with Aéyovres, ‘ye pre- 
vail over me in’ (or ‘by’) ‘speaking of a 
pleasure’ etc.—8’ odv: cp, dz. 115 od & 
ovv... | xp® xeupl, ‘well, then, (if thou 
must).’ 

1206 édevoerat: this form occurs 7%. 
595, Aesch. P. VY. 854, Suppl. 522: not 
in Eur., Comedy, or Attic prose, unless it 
be genuine in Lys. or. 22. 11. The Att. 
fut. is efuc 

1207 Kpatelrw tis & wouxis, ‘ be- 
come master of my life,’ acquire the power 
to dispose of me,—alluding to the The- 
bans’ plan for establishing him on their 
border (cp. 408). Hs ép. W. is merely 
a pathetic periphrasis for guod: see on 

8. 
* 208 KAvew is not perfectly cour- 
teous, as Wecklein says, who reads 
A€éyewv,—perhaps rightly. But for cAvew 
it may be pleaded that, just after so 
signal a proof of good-faith and valour, 
Theseus might be excused if he showed 
a little impatience at the reiterated fears 
of Oedipus. Cp. their conversation at 
648—656. Besides, rd rovatr’, a phrase 
which implies some annoyance, must refer 
to the fears just uttered, rather than to 
pledges which should allay them. 

1209 f£. If 8’ is omitted (with Weck- 
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sue long; it is not seemly that a man should receive good, 
and thereafter lack the mind to requite it. 

OE. My child, ’tis sore for me, this pleasure that ye win 
from me by your pleading ;—but be it as ye will. Only, if that 
man is to come hither,—friend, let no one ever become master 
of my life! 

TH. I need not to hear such words more than once, old 
man:—I would not boast; but be sure that thy life is safe, 
while any god saves mine. 

[Zx7t THESEUS, Zo the right of the spectators. 


Cu. Whoso craves the ampler length of life, not content to Strophe. 


ought to be cs. Adopting this, Dindorf gives, koumety 8 ody BovAomat’ od 8 
ov | cds tof’. Wecklein, @ mpéoBu (kommeiv ovdxt BotNoua)? od ods | oy tod’: 
Meineke, cé 6¢ | ody 015°.—o@fn] odifer L, cof L, F. 1211 The first hand 
in L first wrote daric mdéovoc pépous | rod uerptov, omitting Tod before mdéovoc, and 
xpmfer after uépovo: these two words have been supplied by (I think) the first hand 


itself, though with a finer pen and paler ink. 


1212 zapeis] Bothe conject. 


lein) after koptretv, we must either make 
koumety ovxt BovNouat a parenthesis (as he 
does), or else point thus: kdvew* | & 
mpécBv, etc. The abruptness would add 
a certain spirit to the words. But the 
8 after kopmety may well be genuine, 
if we conceive him as checking the im- 
pulse to remind Oed. of the prowess 
already shown :—‘ however, I do not wish 
to boast.? od 8&| was YoOr could not 
mean, ‘know that you are safe’: av is 
indispensable: and the choice lies between 
1) 03 8 av | cas to’, and (2) od cas | 
@yv tc’. For (2) it may be said that the 
Ms. ov is more easily explained by it, 
and that 8 might have been added to com- 
plete v. 1209: for (r), that it is nearer to 
the actual text (in which wav may have 
sprung from @y superscript), and that 
os is more effective if it begins the verse 
in which o#{n follows. 

1211—1248 Third stasimon. (1) 
Strophe 1211—1224 = antistr. 1225— 
1238. (2) Epode 1239—1248. See 
Metrical Analysis.—The old men of 
Colonus comment on the folly of desiring 
that life should be prolonged into years 
at which man’s strength is ‘ but labour 
and sorrow.’ The helpless and afflicted 
stranger before them suggests the theme, 
which serves to attune our sympathy, as 
the solemn moment of his final! release 
draws nearer. 

1211 ff. doris tod mAgovos p. XPT- 
ter, whoever desires the ampler portion, 


{Hew (epexeg. inf.) that he should live 
(through it), mapels, having neglected, 
z.é. not being content, tod petplov (xp7- 
gew), to desire a moderate portion : 2.¢., 
‘whoever desires the larger part (of the 
extreme period allotted to human life), 
and is not satisfied with moderate length 
of days.’ xpyf. with gen., as Az 473 
ToD maKpod xpyfelv Blov, which also illus- 
trates the art. with wdéovos: cp. O. 7. 
518 otrou Blov wor Tod paxpalwvos mébAos. 
For xp7t. tod mA. p., {werv, instead of 
xpryt. Loew +d mAov pépos, cp. 1755: 
Plat. Crito 52 B ovd émiOuula oe Gdns 
modews o06’ a\wy vouwv aBev eldévar. 
mapels, if sound, must be construed in 
one of two ways: (1) as above, which is 
best: or (2) in Hermann’s way, zapels 
Tod perplov (xppfwv) Swew, ‘negligens 
vivere modicam partem expetens,’ scorn- 
ing to live with desire of a modest span 
only. Others make it govern perplov, 
‘neglecting the moderate portion,’ and 
for the gen. Campbell quotes Plat. Phaedr. 
235 E mapévra Tod... éyxwmedsery. 
Liddell and Scott give the same ci- 
tation along with this passage, which 
they render, ‘letting go one’s hold of 
moderation,’ z.e. giving it up. But the 
active mapiévac never governs a gen. (in 
the nautical mapiévar Tod r0dds, ‘to slack 
away the sheet,’ the gen. is partitive) : 
and a reference to Plat. Phaedr. 235 E 
will show that 708 has nothing to do with 
theinf., but ismasc. The passage runs :— 


| 


? 
avT. 
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‘\ 4 ¥ 
2 Chew, cxavocivay durdoowv ev uot Kkatddydos eorau. 
‘\ 
3 émel mohAa pev at pakpal apepar Katélevto dy 1215 
> x ” y 
4 \vnas éyyutépw, Ta TéptovTa & ovK av los Omov, 
5 oTay Tus és mA€ov TETY 
lal *& , ‘é c ie > 4 > aN 
6 tov *déovtos' 6 8 émixouvpos iaoré\eo70s, 
7” Aldos OTe poip avupevaros 
8 d\upos axopos avarédnve, 


1220 


9 Odvatos és TedevTav. 


lal 7. A A 
pn pdvar Tov arravta wiKa Adyov' 70 8’, émel avy, 1225 


mdpos: Schneidewin wépa (and so Blaydes): Verrall, apex. 


1213 (sev) 


wav Hartung (reading ray perplov).—dudrdcowv] dg¢et\wv Maehly. The Triclinian 
text (T, Farn.) has cxaootvay alel @vdacowv, against metre: but Triclinius sup- 


posed these vy. to be povocrpodikd. 


(or éméray, or 8rmor’ dv) the other Mss. 


1218 f. d7ov, | bray] émér’ avy L: so 
In the marg. of L the true reading is 


tlva ole. NéyovTa ws xXph My EpwvTe maNdov 
) épavre xapiferOa, mapévra Tod wer 
TO Ppdvimov éykwmcdgerv, Tov dé TO 
appov wéyev, dvayKata yotv bvra, eélr’ 
GN drra tke Néyew; z.e., ‘if he omitted 
to praise the sense of the one (rod uév, the 
non-lover), and to blame the folly of the 
other (rod dé, the lover).’ 

Hartung explains his tdv perplov ma- 
pels | {wav as ‘neglecting the life of mo- 
derate span’ (sc. wépous). Though the 
phrase 7d pérpiov mapels (‘in neglect of 
due limit’) occurs in Plato Legg. 691 C 
(quoted by Wunder), it seems very doubt- 
ful whether tapels is sound here. The 
conjecture mépa (Schneidewin) is possible, 
but derives no real support from the fact 
that rapa 7d Kalpov kal 7d érproy occurs 
in the schol.’s loose paraphrase. Verrall 
ingeniously proposes tmapék, which, 
however, does not occur in Tragedy. 
Possibly rod merplov mpoQels, ‘in prefer- 
ence to the moderate portion.’ 

okatoo., perversity, folly: cp, Anz. 
1028 avdadla ro. cxardryT dpdwoKave, 
gvidoowyv, cleaving to: Eur. low 735 
ak’ délwv yevynrdpwr | 40n guddooes. 
Cp. 626, 1180. év eyol, me indice, ev 
denoting the tribunal, as O. 7. 677 (n.) 
év,,.T0ta 6? toos, ‘just in their sight’: Plat. 
Legg. 916 B diadicagécdw 5é &v riot Tap 
larpwy. 

1214 ff. ai paxpal | dp., the long 
days (of any given long life), moAAd peéy 
8 katéevro are wont (gnomic aor.) to 
lay up full many things, Avwas (gen. 
sing.) éyyvtépw somewhat near to grief: 


z.e. advancing years are apt to accumu- 
late around men a store of cares, regrets, 
sorrows,—in brief, a store of things which 
are nearer to pain than to joy; while 
in the mean time the joys of earlier days 
have vanished. 

Abas éyyutépw is a sort of euphemism: 
cp. Ant. 933 oluo, Oavdrov Totr’ éyyu- 
tarw | rovmos d¢tkra, ‘this word hath 
come very nigh unto death ’—#.e. threatens 
imminent death. 

The middle xkarari@ec@ac is con- 
tinually used in Attic of ‘storing up,?— 
either literally, as xapmovs, @ncavpods, 
otrov,—or figuratively, as xdpi, xK)éos, 
girlav, éx@pav. Therefore I would not 
render karéQevro simply, ‘ set down,’ as if 
the meaning were that many things, once 
‘near to joy,’ are moved by the years, 
and set down nearer to grief; though 
this view is tenable. (Cp. Ar. Raz. 165 
A. ra orpuuar’ abiis NduBave. |Z. amply 
kal karabéa@at;)—Vot, ‘oft (roANa) lay 
up griefs (Avwas acc, pl.) nearer (us).’ 

ovK dv Vous S1rov (sc. éorl, as AZ. 890 
dvdpa un Nevooew Sov): cp. Aesch. Zum. 
301 7d xalpew pn mabdvé’ Srrov Ppeviv, 
Jeanie not where to find joy in thy 
soul.’ 

1220 f. tod Séovtos (Reiske) is in- 
dicated by the schol. in L, rod perplov, 
Tov ixavoi, and is, I think, true. The 
oaks Stay méoy tis és mAéov Tod 

éovTos, means, ‘when one has lapsed 
into excess of due limit’ in respect of 
prolonged life, z.e. when one has out- 
lived those years which alone are enjoy- 
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desire a modest span, him will I judge with no uncertain voice : 
he cleaves to folly. 

For the long days lay up full many things nearer unto 
grief than joy; but as for thy delights, their place shall know 
them no more, when a man’s life hath lapsed beyond the fitting 
term; and the Deliverer comes at the last to all alike-—when 
the doom of Hades is suddenly revealed, without marriage- 
song, or lyre, or dance,—even Death at the last. 


Not to be born is, past all prizing, best; but, when a man Anti- 
hath seen the light, strophe. 


preserved by S: yp. Omov or’ dy tis. 1220 rot déovros Reiske: rob OéXovros 
Mss.: L has the gloss written above, dv7i rod werplov, Tod ixavod, which fits déovzos, 
but not 6édAovros. Musgrave, tod ofévovros, and so Blaydes.—6 6’ émixouvpos Her- 
mann: ovd émi Kotpoo L (S in marg., oluar xdpos), F: 00d émt xépos A, Vat. (2c): 
ov8 érixopos L?, R: ov éixovpos Musgrave. 1221 f. Martin conject. &\upos 


&xopos dvupévaros | wotp’ 7’ "Aidos. 


1225 ovat rw’ for Piva Tov Blaydes.—dgar7j] 


able, and at which the line of the uérpiov 
wépos (1212) is drawn. tméoy (cp. rimrew 
els Kaxd, etc.) suggests a joyless decline 
of life, with decay of the faculties. 

The vulgate rod @éAovros would be gen. 
of 76 8éXov (see on 267): ‘when a man has 
lapsed into excess of wish,’ z.2. of wish 
Sor prolonged life; not, of self-indulgence ; 
for the whole gist of the passage is that 
joy is left behind by simply living on: 
the satiety of jaded appetite (which can 
befall the young) is not in point here. 
Assuredly tod @€Xovros in this context 
isnot Greek. Blaydes, reading rot o@év- 
ovros, explains, ‘when a man has out- 
lived his strength’: but could wéoy és 
m)éov Tod of. mean, ‘live to a point of 
time beyond 70 «9.’? 

6 8 énlxovpos ivotéXeoros, ‘and the 
succourer (z.e., the deliverer from life’s 
troubles) comes at the last to all alike,’— 
when the doom of Hades has appeared, 
—‘namely, Death at the end.’ The man 
who is to attain Jong life has the same ed 
before him as the man of shorter span,— 
viz. death; the only difference is that 
the long-lived man has to go through years 
of suffering which the other escapes, until 
death comes to him as a welcome émi- 
koupos. Cp. Az. 475 Th yop map’ juap 
nuépa téprewv exe, | mpocbeioa Kavabeion 
Tov ye KaTOavety; ‘what joy is there 
in the sequence of the days,—now threat- 
ening, now delaying—death ?’ 

isotéhkertos might be defended as act., 
‘making an end for all alike,’ (see ex- 
amples on 1031,) but is better taken as 


Salt: 


pass., lit., ‘accomplished for all alike,’ z.e. 
forming the réAos for them. The phrase 
Téhos Gavdroo was in the poet’s mind, 
and has blended itself with the image of 
a personal deliverer. (Cp. on O. 7. 866, 
1300.)—Whitelaw takes tooré\eoros (as 
pass.) with potpa, a doom paid alike by 
all; z.e. all are loore)e?s in paying the tri- 
bute of their lives to Pluto. This may be 
right; but the accumulation of epithets 
on “otpa becomes somewhat heavy, while 
émikoupos is left in a long suspense. 

1222 f. dvupévatos: to death be- 
longs the Opjjvos, not the joyous song of 
the marriage procession, or the music of 
the lyre, with dancing: cp. Eur. Z. 7) 
144 Opyvors eyxewat, | Tas ovK evduovoou 
ponds | ddvpots éhéyors. So Aesch. (Suppl. 
681) calls war dxopov dxlOapiv Saxpvoyovov 
"Apn: cp. Eur. Zro. 121 dras xedadety 
axopevrous: Aesch. Hum. 331 vuvos && 
"Epwiwy | ...dpdpyixros. 

avatébnve, hath seddenly appeared: 
Zl. 11. 173 (oxen) ds re Néwy éddByoe 
podwy ev vuxrds amody@ | mdcas: rh 6é 
7 in dvagpatverac alms odeOpos: the 
turns all to flight, and to one of them 
sheer death appeareth zzstantly.’? Cp. 
avak0TTw, 

1225 py pivar tov dar. viKa Adyov, 
lit., ‘Not to be born exceeds every possible 
estimate,’—of the gain, as compared with 
the loss, of being born. 6 dtas dyes is 
strictly, the whole range of possible appre- 
ciation: for the art. with dias cp. Thuc. 
6. 16 wept Trav amdvrev daywriferOa, for 
the sum of their fortunes: 2. 6 rhv 
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2Bnvar tKeder dOevt mep jeer Todd Sevtepov as 


, 
het hth Ls a. 


3 as evT av TO véoy Tapy KovPas dappoovvas pepor, | 1230 


4 Tis 


“haya Tohvpox Gos efo ; ; tls ov Kapdtwv en; 


5 hOdv0s, ordoess, Epis, payor 


6 Kat povou: TO TE KaTdpeuTTov émdéhoyxe 


1235 


7 TUparov AK PaTes dmpooopuov 
8 yipas ator, iva mpomavTa 


9 KAKA KAKOV EVVOLKEL. 
év @ TAdpwv 60, 


gon Nauck, on Maehly’ s conject. 
Keio” b1rb8er TEP KEL: 


kodpac in L. 
conject. kodgos appootvas yéuwv : 


> SEAN l4 
OUVK €y@ poVvos, 


1226 keidev bev rep jKe] Blaydes conject. 
Dobree, keto’ 50ev dv rep Ten. 


tung, and in 1231 Tis wAayx 67, taking it with evr’ dv. 


1229 rap] rapes Har- 
1230 xovgac made from 


The v was first 0.—dépwv L, L*?, F: ¢épov the other mss.—Nauck 
Mekler, kov@as ddpootivas épov, taking 7d véoy as 


dracay Sivauw rhs Dexedlas, the total 
power. Rate the gain of being born as 
high as you please; the gain of ot being 
born is higher. Two other ways are pos- 
Ber) ‘Not to be born excels the 
whole account,’—i.e. excels all the other 
things (joys, sorrows, of life) that come 
into account. The drawback to this is 
the somewhat strained sense of A6yov. 

2) ‘Stands first on the whole reckoning, 
ee d. Néyov being cogn. acc., or acc, ‘of 
respect)—z.e. when a balance is struck 
between the good and the evil of being 
born. This seems too cold and cautious 
for the context. 

The form hints that Soph. was thinking 
of the verses of Theognis (425 ff.) which 
the schol. quotes, without naming that 
poet, as familiar (rd Aeybuevov) :— dv- 
Twy pev phn podvarc émixPovloow apio- 
Tov, | und’ éodetv avyas d&é0s jedlov, | 
pivra & brws wKora midas ’Atéao Teph- 
oat | Kal KeloOar roddnv ynv érecodmuevor. 
Diog. Laert. 10. 1. 126 quotes Epicurus 
as censuring these lines, and remarking 
that a man who really thought so ought 
to quit life,—év érolum yap ai’r@ rodr’ 
torw. Cic. Tusc. 1. 48. 115 Wom masct 
homini longe optimum esse, proximum 
autem quam primum mori: where he 
translates the lines of Eur. (fr. 452) éxoqv 
yap Huds adoro totoupévous | Tov puvTa 
Opnveiv els ba’ Epxerar kaxd* | rov 8 ab 
Oavévra Kal rover meravuévoy | xalpovras 


evonuodyras éxméurew Sduwv, Alexis 
(Midd. Com., 350 B.C.) Mavdparyopifo- 
Mévn I. 14 obKodv 7d ToNdols TUY copuv 
elpnuévov, | TO wh yevérOar mev Kpdricrdv 
éar’ adel, | érav yévnra 0’, ds raxuor’ Exew 
TéNos. 

érel hav, when he has been born, cp. 
974: for subj., 395. 

1226 The Ms. Siva KeiOev SOer rep 
‘Kew is usu. defended as an instance of 

‘attraction’; but it is harsher than any 
example that can be produced. Thus 
in Plat. Crito 45B sToAAaXoD Mev yap 
kal dAXNoce brou av adlkn dayarjoovacl 
oe, where doce stands for &Adob by 
attraction to dro, it is not preceded by 
a verb answering to Bivar here. Who 
could say, dreNO@a@v dAXoce (for aAdo- 
Gev) Sou dv adlxy, if he meant, ‘having 
departed from another place, whitherso: 
ever you may have come’? So, here, 
Bava KeiWev OOev mep eer surely could 
not mean, {‘ to go zo that place whence he 
has come.’ Byvat and Free being thus 
sharply opposed, each verb requires its 
proper adverb. I should prefer to read 
keto” Omd0ev, as Blaydes proposed. Cp. 
Tennyson, ‘The Coming of Arthur,’ Ge 
man’s destiny,) ‘ From the great deep to 
the great deep he goes.’ 

Todd Sevrepov: easily the second-best 
thing : Thuc. 2. 97 ) Baoiela (% rav 
’OdpucGv)...7wv...€v TH Evpdry peylory 
éyéveTo Xpnudtwv mporbdy,...loxvi 6é ud- 
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this is next best by far, that with all speed he should go thither, 


whence he hath come. 


For when he hath seen youth go by, with its light follies, 
what troublous affliction is strange to his lot, what suffering is 
not therein >—envy, factions, strife, battles and slaughters ; and, 
last of all, age claims him for her own,—age, dispraised, infirm, 
unsociable, unfriended, with whom all woe of woe abides. 


In -such years is yon 


nomin. (‘ubi iuventas nugis delectari desiit’). 


hapless 


one, not I 


1231 maya Herwerden (Vau- 


villiers had suggested wAdvn, Dobree 146): mAdyxOn MSS.: Tls TAdyXON more Udy 00s 


é&w Schneidewin: ris udxOos modkUmAayKros Ew Nauck. 
1285 xatdreurrov L, L?, T, R, Farn.: so, 


povor Faehse: dévot...xal POdvos MSS. 


1233 £. Pddvos...xal 


Xns Kal orparod wd7jGe odd Sevrépa pera 
Tihv Tav ZKvOGy (where ‘easily second’ 
suits the context better than ‘decidedly 
inferior’), odd with compar., as //. 6. 
158 modd Péprepos, Thuc. 1. 35 moNv...ev 
melov. airig, etc. (but modA@...mparov 
Aunt. 1347). 

1229f. ds ctr dv...kapdtrov ey; 
The first point to decide in this vexed 
passage is:—Does Sophocles here speak 
of ro véov as a brief space of joy before 
the troubles of life begin? Or is to véov 
itself the period of fierce passions and 
troubles? The former, I think. Cp. Az. 
552 ff. (Ajax speaking to his young son) 
xalrot o€ Kal viv TOUTS ye (ndodv exw, | OA0v- 
vex’ obdev Tare éracbdver Kkakwr. | ev TO 
ppoveiy yap undev jdioros Blos, | ws Td 
xalpev Kal Td AuTetcOae UaOns. | ...Téws 
be Kovpas mvevpaow Bockou, véav | Yuxnv 
arad\iwv. Tr. 144 70 yap vedgfov év rot- 
oicde BdbcKerar | xwpoow adrod, Kal vw 
od Oddzros Oeod, | odd BuBpos, oddé mvev- 
parwy ovdév Kdove?, | add’ Hdovats dpuox- 
Oov éEalper Blov, etc. 

mapy, then, must be taken from zap- 
tnt, not from mdpewt, unless we are 
prepared to write gépe, and boldly to 
alter Tis TAY On, etc. For rapq (‘remit,’ 
‘give up’), cp. Eur. 770. 645 mapeioa 
mwo0ov: Plat. Rep. 460E éredav rip 
éturdrnv Spbmov akunv mapy- 

1231 tls maya (Herwerden) is the 
best correction yet proposed for the Ms. 
Tis mhdyxOn. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 251 ws 
év pid mAnyy KarépOaprae odds | dAPos: 
Eum. 933 mAnyal Bibrov. For other 
interpretations and conjectures see Ap- 
pendix. 

1233 ¢0dvos (see cr. n.), the root of 
so, much evil, is more naturally placed 


before ordceis, while dédvot is more fitting 
as a climax than at the beginning of the 
list. 

1285 ff. Katdpeprrov, ‘disparaged,’ 
because often spoken of as dreary (cp. 
dd0@ él yhpaos obdG, vipat Nvyp@, etc.). 
Shaksp. As You Like lt 2. 3. 41 ‘When 
service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age, in corners thrown.’ 

émidédoy xe, ‘next (éz-) falls to his lot.’ 
Cp. Pind. O. t. 53 dképdera dédNoyxev 
Gaya xaxaydpos (Dor. acc. pl.), ‘sore 
loss hath oft come on evil-speakers,’ a 
gnomic perf., as here. Here, too, we 
might understand rov dv@pwrov: but the 
verb seems rather to be intrans., as oft. 
Nayxdvw: Eur. Hel. 213 aldv dvoalwv ris 
Zhaxev, haxev: Od. 9. 159 és 5€ Exdarny | 
évvéa Adyxavov alyes, ‘fell to the portion 
of each ship’: Plat. Legg. 745D Kkace- 
p&oa Td Aaxdv pépos ExaoTw TH Oe@. The 
ellipse of the object here is made easier 
by the notion which the verb conveys, 
“tis the turn of old age next.’—Not: ‘he 
obtains old age next.’ 

akpatés, ‘weak’: Eustath. 790. 92 
dxpares éxewds Pynow, od} 7d daxddacTor, 
adda 70 trovoby maperw, ws pw ExovTa Tov 
yépovra Kparety éavrov. So Hesych. s.v., 
quoting Eur. in the lost Aeolus. Cp. 
Ph. 486 xalrep wy dxpdtwp 6 TAIMwWY, 
xwhés. Perhaps an Ionic use of dxparzs, 
for Hippocr. has it in this sense (APA. 
1247): in Attic prose it always means 
‘without control’ over passion or desire 
(tmpotens). For ddudov placed after y7- 
pas, cp. Ph. 392 n. 

1238 kaka kakav, ‘ills of ills,’ 
= ‘worst of ills’: O. Z. 465 dppnr’ dppy- 
Twv (n.).—€vvoukel: cp. 1134. 


13—2 


alone : Epode. 


196 TOSOKAEOYS 
mdvrobev Bopeos as ris 

axra Kvparom hy’ xeyrepia xhoveirat, 
@s Kal TOvde KaT axpas 

Sewat Kumaroayets 

drat xhoveovew ae Evvovect, 

ai pev aw aediov dSvopar, 

at & avaré\d\orros, 

ai & ava péeooar axti’, 

ai S evvuyiay awd “Pivar. 


1240 


1245 


Kat pny od nee, as coKey, 6 gevos, 
dvSpav Ye odvos, @ marEp, Se Ouparos 


1250 
doraxtt AetBar Saxpuov as dSouTopet. | 


OI. tis jobros 5 


AN. dvmep xai maha Karetyoner 


youn, wapeote Sedpo ToAuveixns ode. 


too, but with « written over the first x, A (from xardrsuror), F: xardaserror 
7: 


1240 wdrrofer] rorrévear Reisig. 
L, and so (or afre) L*, B, FL Vat. 


1244 Gra: A, 
1248 ai & rvyiay Gx) Aver L and 


most MSS.: vuxiay B, T: évrvyay Lachmann, led by the schol. cadede: “Pirax 
épy* Aéya & adra evrdyia x.r.\.—dwo for drs Vat. 18350 For dinar 
1240 £ Bopacs dxra, a shore ex- 1248 ‘Poway. Arist. Meteor. 1. 13 


posed to the north wind, and so lashed 
by the waves (kvyparemAyg) which that 
wind raises yepepta, in the stormy sea- 
son. Cp. Ani. 592 oréve Spéuovru ar- 
tTemAiyyes axrai (in a like comparison). 
So. Zr. 112 wedNa yap Cor axduarres 
9 vérou % Sopéa tis | xduar’...t3a (of the 
troubles of Heracles). 

1241 £ Kav dxpas, ‘utterly,’ in the 
sense of “violently”: : perh. with a remi- 
niscence of Ow. 5 - 313, (quoted by Camp- 
bell) ds dpa yur cixder’ laser méya Kdaa 
car’ dxpys, ‘the great wave smote down 
on him’ (Odysseus on his reft): in Anz 
201 wppea xar’ dxpas (of destroying a 
city). Kvparoayeis, breaking like billows. 

1245 ff Compare this poet. indi- 
cation of the four points of the compass 
with the prose phraseology t in Xen. Anad, 
3+ 5+ 15, Mpds fw, tpds eowepar, rds ae 
on » Epds Gpxror. —dvd pécoay ax- 
viv’ = ‘in the region of the noon-tide ry,” 
#.¢. these waves of trouble are supposed to 
be driven by a south wind (cp. 77. 112, 
n. On 1240). 


(Berl. ed. 350 6 6) Ox" adray dé rir 
dpxtor drip ris Scares | Sxvéias «ai 
wadodmerat ‘Pires, real Sy red pepe 
Govs Maz cisiv of Acyomerer Adyar ayGer- 
das. It is fortunate that this passage 
is extant, showi sep levee iny Se) 


was thoroughly familiar. Aleman of 
Sparta (660 BC.) fr. 51 om 


¥ 96 (Mull “Tregdoggous 
B.C.) fr. 96 ( ler) reds & é 
te eee Damastes 
Sigeum (his younger contemporary) - 
fr. t aw S Ansacrer ré ‘Piraca ae 
& ce rir Sopéar Treie, Kura = aire 
Birere cirev” ily & mH Soo br 
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and as some cape that fronts the North is lashed on every side 
by the waves of winter, so he also is fiercely lashed evermore 
by the dread troubles that break on him like billows, some 
from the setting of the sun, some from the rising, some in the 
region of the noon-tide beam, some from the gloom-wrapped 


hills of the North. 


AN. Lo, yonder, methinks, I see the stranger coming hither, 
—yea, without attendants, my father,—the tears streaming from 


his eyes. 
OE. Who is he? 


AN. The same who was in our thoughts 


from the first ;—Polyneices hath come to us. 


ye potvos Dindorf conject. dvépay sly’ dddkov: Wecklein, dvdpav 7 (or dvdpav, 


cp. on v. 260) épnuos: Heimsoeth, dvapav povwhels. 


Bothe. 


suitable for his purpose here. The Ro- 
tan poets, too, used the ‘ Rhipaei mon- 
tes’ to denote the uttermost North (Verg. 
Geo. 1. 240, etc.). The name ‘Pia 
was only perat,—the ‘blasts’ of Boreas 
coming thence. évvvxidy, wrapped in 
gloom and storm: cp. 1558. 

Others, not taking puray as a name, 
render: (1) ‘ From the nocturnal blasts,’— 
but this would not sufficiently indicate 
the zorth. (2) ‘ From the vibrating star- 
rays of night,’ like Z/. 105 rapevyyeis 
Gorpuv | pirds. But there would be no 
point in saying that troubles come on 
Oedipus from the West, the Zast, the 
South, and—the stars. There is, indeed, 
a secondary contrast between the bright- 
ness of the South and the gloom of the 
North; but the primary contrast is be- 
tween the regions. 

1249—1555 Fourth éreiwéduyv, di- 
vided by a xoupés (1447—1499). Poly- 
neices is dismissed with his father’s curse. 
Hardly has he departed, when thunder 
is heard (1456). Theseus is summoned, 
and receives the last injunctions of 
Oedipus, who knows that his hour has 
come. Then Oedipus, followed by his 
daughters and by Theseus, leads the way 
to the place where he is destined to pass 
out of life (1555). 

1249 al pry, introducing the new 
comer (549): 7ptv ethic dat. (81). 

1250 avipav ye podvos (cp. 875), 
‘with no escort at least,’ in contrast to 
Creon, 722 docov epxerar | Kpéuv 30° 


1251 doraxri] doraxra 


np otk dvev rourGy, warep. Ocdipus 
dreaded that his son, like Creon, would 
make an attempt to carry him off by 
violence: cp. 1206 elmep xeivos wd’ édev- 
cera, | pudels kparelrw etc.: and Antigone 
hastens to assure him at once that Poly- 
neices comes otherwise than as Creon 
came. He is a/one, and in tears. For 
the gen. cp. Az. 511 cov... uévos.—Others: 
—(r) ‘he, and no one else’: this seems 
somewhat weak. (2) ‘weeping as no maz 
weeps’ (but only women) :—a modern 
view of weeping: it is enough to re- 
member Achilles and ‘Aeneas. 

1251 doraxri has 7 in 1646. The 
general rule (Blomfield glossar. Aesch. 
P. V. 216) is that such adverbs, when 
from nouns in 7 or a, end in e (as airo- 
Poet): when from nouns in os, in t, which 
is more often short, but sometimes long. 
For t cp. éyeprt (Ant. 413), vewort (27. 
1049), oxvOtort (fr. 429), dwpt (Ar. Zccl. 
741), dvdptorl (76.149), dwpiort (Lg. 989), 
the Homeric dpoynrl, peyadwortl, etc. 
For t, dvowwwxrt (Az. 1227), dvidpwrt (L7. 
15. 228), domovél (8. 512), dvonort (Od. 
4. 92), etc.—doraktl, not ord-yiqv (still 
atim): Plat. Phaed. 117 C éuod ye...do- 
TaktTl expe Ta Séxpva. So Eur. ZL. Z. 
1242 doTdkrwv...bddrwv, and Apoll. Rh. 
3. 804 doraryés.— Ge = defpo: cp. 1286, 
ONT. Fs 

1252 katelyouey youn, apprehend- 
ed: Plat. Men. 72 D ob pévrot ws Bov- 
oual yé mw KaTéxw TO épwrapevov. 
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olmot, TU Space ; 


> lal ‘ 
TOTEpa SE Ue BARS. 


poo bev Saxpiow, maides, 7 uP 7a. TOVS Opav 1255 
Tarpos YEpovros ; ov Eévys emt yOovos 

ovr opov ednupnk ev0ad ex BeBAnwEevov 

eo Ore avy TOLdE, THs 6 Suc pidijs 

yépwv yépovTu TVYKATBR KEY Tivos 

Thevpav papaiven, Kpari So oppatoarepel 1260 
Kopn Sv au pas | aKTEvirTOS hooerau: 

ddehpa 6, @s €otKe, TOVTOLTW opel 

Ta, TIS aieng vn dvos Opentypua. 

aye mavahys ow ayav éxpavOave: 

kal papTup@ KAKLOTOS avOporev Tpodais 1265 
TALS watow aKew* Tapa pn °E ad\ov voy. 

GAN €ote yap Kat Zynvi ovvOaKxos Opover 

Aides ém €pyots TOC, Kal mpos ol, TATEp, 
Tapactathyra TOV ‘yap TRApTNLEVOV 

akn pev €or, Tporpopa 5 ovK €or Ett. 1270 


1256 rarpds...xOovds] This v. was omitted in the text of L, but added in the 
marg. either by the first hand (as seems prob.), or by S. Nauck would omit it, 


and read dv etipyx’ for épnipyk’ in v. 1257. 
1259 mivos Scaliger: mévos MSS. 


1258 dvogidys] Svorwhs Nauck. 


1261 diccera (from dicoera) L. 


1254 f. 8pdow, probably aor. subj. 
(cp. 478), though: it might be fut:: cp. 
73 Te wdOw; Th dé unooua ; olmor, 
este Ph. 1310 oluot, TL Spdow; wérep’ 
Lge 7 wow | orévw Saxpioas, etc. 
The Phoentssae being the earlier play, 
it is possible that Soph, had it in mind, 
but it is quite as likely that the coin- 
cidence is accidental: it is at any rate 
trivial. 

1257 év0dd’ exBeBAnpévov, in exile 
here: Plat. Gorg. 468 D el ris droxrelver 
Twa H éxBddreu éx WoEews 7) apacpetrac 
xphpara (cp. éxmlarrew, of being exiled). 
We might understand, ‘shipwrecked here,’ 
éxBaddw being regularly used of casting 
ashore ; but I prefer the simpler version. 

1258 £. ov: cp. Zl. 191 dee? obp 
oTONG.—THS : See on 747+ —yépwv...mlvos: 
Od, 22. 184 odkos edpd yépov, memahay- 
pévov af (stained with rust) : Theocr. 7. 
17 ampli 6€ of oriPecor yépwv éoplyyero 
mémdos (cp. anus charta, Catull. 68. 46). 
So Ar. Lys. 1207 &pros...veavlas. ovy- 


karwKynkev, has made an adiding home, 
emphatic perf., cp. 186 rérpoger (n.), 
1004. 

1260 mevpdv papatyey can mean 
only that the squalor of the raiment is 
unwholesome for the body to which it 
clings. Cp. Aesch. P. V. 596 vécor...|... 
ad wapatve. we. We cannot render mere- 
ly, ‘marring the comeliness of thy form’ 
(as Ellendt, de sordibus corpus dehones- 
tantibus). 

1260 f. kparl Opparoorepel, locative 
dat. : cp. on 313,—ékTévirtos: Her. 7. 
208 (the Lacedaemonians before Ther- 
mopylae) Tovs Mev 67 wpa yuevagomévous 
Tov avdpav, Tods dé Tas Kduas Krevetoue- 
vous. ‘The xrels was usu. of boxwood, 
ivory, or metal. —dowerar : fl. 6. 510 
audi dé xatra | &uors disoovrat. 

1262 ddeddd...rovroiow: but Azz, 
192 adehpa ravde. The dat. occurs else- 
where (as Plat. 7%. 67 E), but the gen. 
is much commoner. 

dope? is taken by some as ‘ obtains by 
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Enter POLYNEICES, on the spectators’ left. 


_ Po. Ah me, what shall Ido? Whether shall I weep first for 
mine own sorrows, sisters, or for mine aged sire’s, as I see them 
yonder? Whom I have found in a strange land, an exile here 
with you twain, clad in such raiment, whereof the foul squalor 
hath dwelt with that aged form so long, a very blight upon his 
flesh,—while above the sightless eyes the unkempt hair flutters 
in the breeze; and matching with these things, meseems, is the 
food that he carries, hapless one, against hunger’s pinch. 

Wretch that I am! I learn all this too late: and I bear 
witness that I am proved the vilest of men in all that touches 
care for thee :—from mine own lips hear what I am. But, seeing 
that Zeus himself, in all that he doeth, hath Mercy for the sharer 
of his throne, may she come to thy side also, my father; for 


the faults can be healed, but can never more be made worse. 


[A pause. 


1262 ro'toow dopet] Blaydes conject. roicde cuupéper.—On the v. 1. péper (V2) for 


opel, cp. Vv. 1357, O. 7. 1320. 
cais dxovew.—raud Reiske: ré\\a MSS. 


1270 L has zpécgopa, though it rightly gives mpoodopa in v. 581. 


1266 tails caiow HKxew] Wecklein conject. rats 


1268 dcx is wanting in L’, B, Vat. 
dvagopa 


begging’; but a conjecture to that effect 
would be hardly in place. Obviously it 
means simply ‘carries,’ and alludes to a 
wallet (xjpa) carried by Oed., for the 
reception of the omavicrd dwphuara (4). 
This was a part of the conventional outfit 
for the wandering beggar ; so, when A- 
thena turned Odysseus into that guise, she 
gave him oxfmrpov kal aecxéa mnpny, | 
muKva pwyanrény* év 5¢ arpdpos jev doprip : 
‘a staff, and a mean, much-tattered wal- 
let; and therewith was a cord to hang it’ 
Od. 13. 
1265 pa I testify that I have 
come to be, have proved myself, most 
vile in regard to thy maintenance’: 
Hkew as 1177 éxGorov...nxer (n.). (Better 
thus than, ‘I, who have coine hither, 
am,’ etc.)—tpod. tats caicw, dat. of re- 
spect.—pyj *E dAdov: Z/. 1225 HA. & 
pbéyw, adixov; OP. unxér’ ddrdofev 109. 
1267 f. dddAd...ydp, ‘but szzce’: see 
on 988. Zvi ctvOakos Opdvev, a sharer 
with Zeus on his throne: cp. on 1382. 
Where we should say, ‘an attribute’ 
of godhead, the Greeks often use the 
image of assessor. Al8as, here compas- 
sion; seeon 237. Aldds, as well as”E)eos, 
had an altar at Athens (see Paus. 1. 17. 1, 
cited on 260). Shaksp. Merch. 4. I. 193 
(mercy): ‘It is enthroned in the hearts of 


kings, It is an attribute to God Himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s, When mercy seasons justice.’ 

én’ Epyois mar, 2 all deeds: cp. Z/. 
4. 178 al otrws érl maou xddov Te- 
Néce’ ’Ayauéuvwy, ‘in all cases’ (as in 
this). 

kal mpos ool, ‘xigh to thee also.’ In 
this sense mpés is usu. said of places (see 
10), very seldom of persons (except in 
such phrases as &@ mpds Tols Jecpobé- 
tats éheye, before their tribunal, Dem. 
or. 20 § 98). In Ant. 1188 KAlvomae | 
...1pos Ouwatc.=‘sink into their arms’: 
in Az. 95 eBawas éyxos ef wpds ’Apyelwv 
oTpar@=on them; and so 26, 97 mpéds 
"Arpeldacow. 

12691. tov ydp jhaprnpevev: ‘there 
are remedies for the faults committed 
(z.e. if Oed. will return to Thebes with 
Polyneices), while there is no possibility 
of adding to them.’ In this appeal for 
pardon, the ‘faults’ most naturally mean 
those committed by the speaker ; but the 
vague phrase which he has chosen per- 
mits the thought that there have been 
errors on both sides. mpoodopa implies 
at once a confession and an assurance 3 
the son has behaved as ill as possible ; 
he could not, even if he would, add to 
his offence. Hartung’s d&vadopa could 
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Tt TLYAS 5 ; 


povyncov, @ maTEp, TL pH pf aTooTpadys. 
ovd avrapeiBer pe ovder, ah’ aTiadoas 
Trepapers dvav6os, ove a pnviers dpdoas ; ; 


re) omeppar’ dvdpos TOUO » cual 8 Opaipoves, 


1275 


Teipaoar ad’ vpets ye KUO aL Tar pos 
70 SvompocourTov Kd poonyopov oTOMa, 
os py pe atyov, TOV Geov ye Tpoorarny, 


OUTWS aon HE, 


pdev avTELT OV €T0S. 
AN. hey, @ Tahatresp abTos dv x peta Ta pel. 


1280 


7a ToNAa yap TOU pyar 7H Teppavra, Tl 

7 SvoxepdvavT’ 7 karoucticavtd TOS 

Tapeoxe povnv Tots apwvyTous TWd. 
TIO. ahh’ efepa- Kaos yap e€nyel ov pout 


Tparov pev avrov TOV bedv TOLOVJLEVOS 


1285 


dpwyov, evOev p Gd avéornoe pode 


Hartung. 
Wecklein. 
B, Vat. 

dvompbowmov Nauck. 


1273 00S’ dvrapelBn L: od & dvtamelBer Meineke: ovd’ avrapeler 
1275 © omépua tavdpds A (see comment.): & omépua 7’ avdpds 
1277 dvorpécocroy L and most Mss.: dvompdécirov B, T, Vat., Farn.: 
1278 ws pH mw’ drimov, Tod] Blaydes conject. os wh 


not mean what he intends, ‘ there is no 
possibility of vecalling the past,’ but only, 
‘there is no possibility of referring the 
blame elsewhere,’—of putting it on other 
shoulders. 
1271 rl ovygs; An anxious, pause, 
while Oed. remains silent : cp. 315, 318. 
1272 f. ph p drorrpadys: Xen. 
Cyr. 5. 5. 36 7 Kat pirijow ge; Hl od Bov- 
Net, pn. Kal ovk admoorpéwer pe 
domep dpre; But the place from which 
one turns is put in the gen., as Oman at 
olkwy rave’ drocrpapels.—atipdoas, of 
rejecting a, suppliant, CP- 49, 286. 
1275 © owéppar’: for the plur. cp. 
600. The z./. oméppa, TavSpos, might be 
defended by 7%. 1147 Kade TO may por 
orépua cov duamovew (cp. 2b. 304); but 
the sing., when it refers to more than one 
person, is usu. rather ‘race,’ like omdpua 
IleXomdav Aesch. Cho. 503. Cp. 330. 
yal 8’. When different relationships 
of the same person are expressed, the 
second is introduced by 8€, without a 
preceding pév: Aesch. Pers. 151 prnp 
Baciréws, | Bacihea 8 éun: Eur. ded. 
970 Tarpos véay yuvaika, deoméruv 5° euny : 
Her. 7. 10 marpl T@ o@, addeApeq de Eu@ : 


8. 54 ’AOnvalwy rods puyddas, éwuT@ Se 
émroLévous. 

1276 GAN tpets ye, ‘ Ve at least’ 
(since U have failed) : cp. El, 411 cuyyév- 


ecbé y’ aAAG voy (soz, at least): 2. 415° 


dey’ GANA Todro (his, at least): 7. 1013 
vobv oxés ada TS xpbvy moré: Tr. 320 
el’, @ Tadaw?, aA’ july : Dem. or. 3 
§ 33 édv oy add viv y ére...e0eAnonrte. 

1277 S8vompdcoicrov=xaheroy mpoc- 
pépecOat (midd.), hard for one to hold 
intercourse with. Cp. Plat. Zys. 223 B 
éddxouv july,..dmopo elvar mpoopeperbat, 
they ‘seemed to us hard to deal with.’ 
The epithet refers to his salen silence, 
and is defined by &poorjyopov. In Eur. 
L. A. 345 Svompbottos low TE KAHOpwy 
omdvios, Thuc. 1. 130 dvompboodor... 
avrov mapetye, the sense is ‘hard of access,’ 
i.e. living in a haughty seclusion. Cp. 
Tr. 1093 AéovT’, darAarov Opeupa Kam po o- 
nyopov (the "Nemean lion).—orépa: 
for the periphrasis cp. 603. 

1278 f. Os pp ATiLoV...oUTws aby 
pe. The objection to apy ye is that a 
second ‘ye (though possible, see on 387) 
is here weak after Qo} ye. As to its 
place after apy, that is paralleled by 
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Why art thou silent?... 
me. 


Hast thou not even an answer for me? 


201 


... Speak, father:—turn not away from 


Wilt thou dismiss 


me in mute scorn, without telling wherefore thou art wroth? 

O ye, his daughters, sisters mine, strive ye, at least, to move 
our sire’s implacable, inexorable silence, that he send me not 
away dishonoured,—who am the suppliant of the god, —in such 
wise as this, with no word of response. 

AN. Tell him thyself, unhappy one, what on hast come 
to seek. As words flow, perchance they touch to joy, perchance 
they glow with anger, or with tenderness, and so they somehow 


give a voice to the dumb. 


Po. Then will I speak boldly,—for thou dost admonish me 
well,—first claiming the help of the god himself, from whose altar 


améripov Tov. 
Dindorf: Elms. 


yap L, with three dots over the first ydp: 


1279 otrws uw’ adn ye MSS. 
conject. otrws apiy (and so Hartung): 
1280 xpelg] Nauck conject. xpefos or xpnfwr. 

Cp. V. 353+ 


(w ddjke R): otrws aby pe 
Blaydes, otrws apfrat. 
1284 xads yap] yap Kahoo 
kahos 6’ R. 


1409. On the other hand a repeated pe, 
in the utterance of impassioned entreaty, 
may be defended by 1407 ff. uj Tol ye... 
Bah w dripdonré “ye: Cp. Tr. 218 i6ob pw? 
dvarapaocer | evol pw’ 6 Ktoods: Eur. PA. 
497 éuol pév, ei Kai wh Kal? ‘EXdjvov 
xObva | reOpduped’, adr’ odv Evverd por 
Ooxets Néyev. 

Elmsley’s conjecture ofrws diy, which 
Hartung adopts, is unmetrical. tue has 
V always in pres. subj. and opt.: Z.. 
13. 234 meOlynor paxecOar: Hom. Hymn. 
4.152 Mpoln Bédea crovdevra: Theogn, 94 
yOooav ino. kaxjnv: Od. 2. 185 wd’ au- 
eins. In Ar. Lys. 157 Th &; Hv adlwow 
dvdpes juds, ® wéde (so the Mss.), Kuster 
brought in a gratuitous error by writing 
aglwo’, which Dindorf has adopted. (As 
Chandler says, d¢lwot is a false accent 
for dgidow. Accent., amd ed. § 794, cp. 
§ 820.) In the pres. indic., imper., inf., 
and part., tis normal, but Homeric verse 
usually has t in ¢heszs (as when levrac 
ends a line); and the part. tefs (¢ in Ar. 
£q. 522) occurs with t in Trag. (Aesch. 
Th. 493, etc.) Cp. £2. 131n. apyra 
(Blaydes) would mean ‘et go hold of? 
(with gen., O. 7. 1521 réxvwv & ado), 
not ‘dismiss.’ 

Tod Qeod ye, Poseidon (1158): ye em- 
phasises the whole phrase, to which évta 
would usu. be added (cp. 83): cp. (On Ss 
929 OABla... | yévour’, exelvou vy’ ofca mav- 
TENNS dduap. —TpooTatyv: cp. On II7I. 
—olrws, so contemptuously: cp. O. 7. 
256, Ant. 315. 


1280 xpelqg, a causal (rather than 
modal) dat., cp. 333 méfour: Ph. 162 
popBis xpela | criBov dyuever. 

1281f. ta TwoAdG prpara, ‘the many 
words’ (of any given long speech), with 
gnomic aor., as 1214 al paxpal | dpépar 
xaté0evro. Distinguish 87 7d 7 AN’ éxetva 
kakd, ‘those many,’ in a definite allusion. 
(r& mod must not be taken separately 
as adv., ‘oft.’)—1 tépavrd tu etc.: ‘by 
giving some pleasure,—or by some utter- 
ance of indignation, or of pity.’ Not, 
‘by exciting some indignation or some 
pity.’ Neither 8voyxepatvew nor karouT- 
({e.v is ever causative in classical Greek. 
In Eur. 7. A. 686 kxarwxric@ny is not, 
‘I was moved to pity,’ but ‘I bewailed 
myself,’ the pass. aor. in midd. sense, as 
often. The emotion of the speaker will 
awaken a response in the hearer. 

1283 ddwvijrots in act. sense: so 
dvavdatos (7%. 968), &pOeyros (Aesch. 
Eum. 245); cp. dpoByros, ‘fearless,’ O. Zi 
885: and n. above on 1031. 

1284 éfnye, praecépis (but otherwise 
in 1520). Cp. Az. 320 éényeir’, ‘he ever 
taught’ (Tecmessa recalling the utterances 
of Ajax). 

1285 f. Trovovpevos dpwydv, ‘making 
my helper,’ z.¢e. appealing to his name: 
cp. O. 7. 240 (Tov dvdpa) Kowwdy mroetcbat, 
‘make him partner’: Theognis 113 p)- 
more Tov Kakov dvdpa pidov moretoAat 
éraipov.—a8e with podety (epex. inf.), 
‘that I should come hither’; cp, 1251. 
avéornoev: cp. 276. 
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e A A A , 8 Py 5! > \ 

6 THOSE THS YAS Kolpavos, diWovs EpLol 
héfar 7 dkovoal 7 aadadrel ody e&0dw. 
Kal Tadt af vpov, @ €€vor, Bovdyjoomar 


A ta) > , 
Kat TOLVO ade\phaty Kal mMaTpos KupELV Epol. 


1290 


ad 8 HOov ydyn cour Oéedw heEar, TaTEp. 
ys ek matpdas e&ehjrapor pvyas, 

Tois Gols Tavdpyous ovver’ évOakeiv Opdvois 
youn tepuxas n&lovy yepaitépa. 


a A ey , 
av? av p Ereok\yjs, av dice vEewTeEpos, 


1295 


yns e€€woev, ovTe vixnoas hoyw 

ovr eis EXeyyov yeupos od epyouv poddr, 
mohw d€ Teioas. ov eyo padiota pev 
Tv onv “Epwoyr airiay evar héya 


¥ > XN ud , 4 
ETELTA KATO MLAVTEWVY TAUTY KV. 


ee 
LoS) 
© 


émel yap nov “Apyos és TO Awpukdv, 
haBov “Adpactov mevOepdv, Evvwporas 
econo eu“avT@ yns ooourep *Atrias 


1288 dcogadi (szc) L. 
B, T, Vat., Farn. 


1290 rowvd’] raivd’ MSS.: see On 445. 
1293 ravdpxos] avdpxos Nauck. 


1291 457] doe 
1294 yepaitépg Mss. 


(wepatrépa Vat.): L has the ¢ of ac in an erasure, and the a has been added above the 


line.—vyepalrepos Jacobs, Nauck: yov7...yepacrépa Musgrave. 
Mss.: 006’ épyou Hermann.—épyou] épywv B, T, Vat., Farn. 


1297 or’ épyou 
1299 épwiy L. 


1288 dé 7 dkotoal tr: see on 
190.—é&d8w: see 1165. ; 

1289 Bovdryoopat, ‘I shall wish’ (z.e. 
until the hoped-for fulfilment of the wish 
has been attained). So O. 7. 1077 (where 
see n.), Az. 681, etc. 

1291 Oéd\w St AEar (raira) d WAPov, 
those things for which I came; cognate 
acc. of errand, as O. 7. 1005 rotr’ aduk- 
éunv: Plat. Prot. 310 E atra raitra Kal 
viv nkw. Seen. on O. 7. 788. 

1293 f. Tavdpxots is fitting, since 
each brother claimed the sole power (373). 
—yepalrepos, (Jacobs and Nauck,) for ye- 
patrépa, has been received by several 
edd., including Dindorf and Wecklein. 
The common idiom doubtless favours it; 
yet the phrase, ‘brought into being by 
the elder birth,’ is surely intelligible as a 
poetical fusion of you mporépa mepuxads 
with yepalrepos mepukus. 

In Attic prose the comparative of 
yyepatos always implies the contrast be- 
tween youth and a more advanced period 


of life (Thuc. 6. 18 dua véor yeparrépos 
Bov\evovres). The use in the text, to 
denote merely priority of birth (Attic 
mpeoBirepos), is Ionic, as Her. 6. 52 au- 
pbtepa ra wacdla nyhoacOac Bacidéas, 
Timav bé maddov Tov yepalrepov: and 
poetical, as Theocr. 15. 139 6 yepatraros 
elxate maldwy, 

1295 dvd’ dv, ‘wherefore’: cp. O. 7. 
264 n.—In *EreokAys the o might be 
either long or short (cp. on 1): elsewhere 
Soph. has the name only in Azz. 23, 194 
(Ereox\éa beginning both verses). 

1296 f. Ady, in an argument upon 
the claim, before a competent tribunal. — 
els EXeyxov: cp. 835 Tax’ els Bdoavoy ef 
XepGv. Xeupds odd’ Epyov is a species of 
hendiadys,—the practical test of single 
combat (cp. Az. 814 tdxos yap &pyou 
kal modav du’ éerat). We cannot dis- 
tinguish xeupds, as the duel, from epyou, 
as a trial of strength between adherents, 
since Thebes was with Eteocles. Her- 
mann’s ov8’ (for the Ms. ott’), before 


wre 
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the king of this land raised me, that I might come hither, 
with warranty to speak and hear, and go my way unharmed. 
And I will crave, strangers, that these pledges be kept with me 
by you, and by my sisters here, and by my sire—But now I 
would fain tell thee, father, why I came. 

I have been driven, an exile, from my fatherland, because, as 
eldest-born, I claimed to sit in thy sovereign seat. Wherefore 
Eteocles, though the younger, thrust me from the land, when 
he had neither worsted me in argument, nor come to trial of 
might and deed,—no, but won the city over. And of this 
I deem it most likely that the curse on thy house is the cause; 
then from soothsayers also I so hear. For when I came to 
Dorian Argos, I took the daughter of Adrastus to wife; and 
I bound to me by oath all of the Apian land who 


This accent is that of the gen. plur. (cp. Eur. 7. 7. 931 otk, ddX’ ’Epwiv Setud w? 
éxBdrre XOovds: 24. 970 Scat & ’Epwiv ovk éreic@noav vdum): but the scribe doubtless 
meant épwiv for acc. sing., as in 77. 893 ff. he has written érexev...ueydAnv épir, 


El. 1080 didipav édodo’ epwiv. 
while leaving @. 
éreita to ovvels Te. 


In the latter place the corrector has indicated v, 
1300 xNiw] Khuwy A, L?, R; which Hartung adopts, changing 


épyov, is necessary, unless we suppose an 
otre understood before xeipds: cp. on 
O. T. 236 ff. 

1298 ff. podiota piv with Aéya, not 
with tiv ov Ep. : ‘and of these things 
I hold (as the most probable account) 
that the curse on thy race is the cause ;— 
then from seers also I hear in this sense.’ 
Cp. £7. 932 ofpat wartaor’ eywye Tod 

- TeOvnkdros | uvnuet’ ’Opécrov Tatra mpos- 
Getvat Twa, ‘I think it most likely that...’: 
Ph. 617 olow.ro pwév pddwo 8’ éxovcrov 
aBdy, ‘he thought it most likely that he 
(could bring him) without compulsion.’ 
The pév after padtora opposes ¢hzs view, 
the most likely, to other views (not stated) 
which are possible, though less probable: 
éreura, is not opposed to péy, but intro- 
duces the fact which confirms his con- 
jecture. 

tHv onv ‘Hpwodv, the Fury who pur- 
sues thee and thy race, the family curse, 
369 Thy mddac yévous pOopdy (cp. 965), 
as Oed. himself called his sons’ strife 
mempwuevny (421). Not, ‘thy curse on 
thy sons’: Polyneices knows nothing of 
the imprecation uttered at 421 ff. It is 
a distinctive point in the Sophoclean 
treatment of the story that the curse of 
Oed. on his sons comes @/fter the out- 
break of war between them, not Je- 


fore it, as with Aesch. and Eur.: sce 
Introd. 

pavrewv, at Argos, probably alluding 
to Amphiaraus (1313). This Argive ut- 
terance as to the cause of the brothers’ 
strife may be conceived as a part of the 
oracles noticed at 1331, which also con- 
cerned the zssve. 

1301 f. The ydp seems meant to 
introduce a further account of what the 
pdvres at Argos had said; but no such 
explanation is given. ‘ydp cannot be ex- 
plained, at this point in the story, as the 
mere preface to narrative (O. 7. 277); 
that should have stood in 1292. Yet I 
would not write 8’ dp’. The hearers are 
left to understand that he found the seers 
among his new allies.—td Awptxév, sim- 
ply as being in the Awplédc vdow Ilé\o- 
mos (see on 695); cp. on 378 (mpocdau- 
Baver). 

1303 f. yjs ’Amias, a name for the 
Peloponnesus (Aesch. Ag. 256), from the 
mythical king *“Amcs, who crossed over 
from Naupactus, ‘before Pelops had come 
to Olympia,’ as Paus. says, and purged 
the land of monsters. The Sicyon myth 
made him son of Telchin (Paus. 2. 5. 7) ; 
Aesch. calls him larpéuavris mats ’Am6)- 
Awvos (Suppl. 263). Distinguish 1685 
dmiavy yav, ‘a far land’ (d7é). 
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TPATOL | KahovvTaL Kat TeripnvT aL Sopi, 

OTWS TOV enrdhoyXov és OnBas orodov 1305 
cov toto ayeipas H Advorwe TrAvolKes, 

7) Tovs TAO, exmpagavtas éxBdhount ys. 

elev" Tt OnTa vov dpuypevos KUP@ $ 

col mpootporaious, @ marep, hiras Exov 


ards T epavtod Cuppa | TE Tov EUav, 1310 
ou vov ov énta Takeo ovV EmTA TE 

Aoyxaus TO OnBns mediov dpuperTacr Tav* 

otos Sopuacovs "Apdidpews, Ta TpaTa ev 

Soper KpaTvvar, mpara Ss olwvav 6800s" 

6 devtepos 8 Aitwdds Oivéws ToKos 1315 


Tudevs: Tpitos & ’EréokXos, “A pyetos yeyos* 
TETAPTOV ‘ImmopédovrT’ amTEeOTELNEV TaTnp 


1304 dopi Mss.: dope Dindorf. 


1306 7otc5’] roto L first hand: S added 6. 
1309 col mpocrporalova de marep (szc) L. 


1810 aidrds 7’ Reiske: aires y 


1304 terlynvrat: for the pf., ex- 
pressing fixed repute, cp. on 186, 1004 : 
Thuc. 2. 45 p0dvos yap Tols Ore m pos 
70 avtimadov, 70 dé uh éurodwy avart- 
aywricrm etvola reriunrat, is in per- 
manent honour.—8opl: see on 620. This 
was the ordinary form, 7.e. the form used 
in prose, as by Thuc. In the iambic 
verse of tragedy it is only once necessary 
(Eur. Hec. 5 klvdvvos toxe dopt receiv 
“BAAnvik@). In lyrics it was freely used 
by Aesch. and Eur. But neither the 
jambics nor the lyrics of Soph. anywhere 
require it, while they thrice require 8dpeu. 
The question, then, is: Are we to assume 
that Soph. never used Sop(? As the mss. 
give that form even where Sope is neces- 
sary, their evidence is indecisive. On 
general grounds it is more probable that 
Soph. should have admitted both forms, 
This was Hermann’s view; among recent 
editors, Bellermann supports it. 

1305 roy émrdAoyxov...crddov, ‘the 
expedition with seven bodies of spear- 
men’; z.¢. the compound adj. is equivalent 
to two separate epithets, ‘sevenfold,’ and 
‘armed with spears’: cp. on 17 Tuxvé- 
mrepot. The boldness of the phrase con- 
sists in the collective sing. oré\ov being 
used instead of a plur. like rdéevs (1311). 
Not, ‘under the seven spears of seven 
leaders,’ as if the Aéyxn of each leader 
was anensign. Cp.on 1311. Theart. téy, 


because the expedition is no longer a 
project, but a fact (1312), 

1306 f. trav8{kws, as asserting just 
claims in fair fight. The device on the 
shield of the Aeschylean Polyneices is 
Alxy leading a man in golden armour, 
with the words, kard&w & dvipa Tovde, 
kal wodw | er rarpmwy dwudrov 7 €T- 
otpopds (Theb. 647).—Tols TAS’ exrrp., 
Eteocles: for pl., cp. 148. 

1308 elev marks a pause after a state- 
ment, before the speaker proceeds to 
comment or argument: so Z/. 534: Eur. 


Med, 386 elev | kal 5) reOvaour tls we 
Oé£erar modus 3 

1310 avrds Tt: cp. 462. The geni- 
tives are simply subjective, ‘ prayers of 


mine and of theirs,’ z.e. made by us (cp. 
1326), rather than gen. of connection, 
‘about myself,’ etc. 

1311f. tdgfeow...Adyxats. The ‘al- 
lies’ are the chieftains. They have 
marched ‘with their seven hosts and 
their seven spears,’ because each, carry- 
ing his spear, rides at the head of his own 
body of spearmen. Polyneices, who is 
one of the seven, thinks of himself for 
the moment as present with his comrades 
in arms. 

1313 f. S0pvecots=Sopvccsos, a word 
used also by Hes, and Aesch. (not Hom.), 
and usu. rendered ‘spear- brandishing.’ 
But this seems to confuse cevw with celw, 
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are foremost in renown of war, that with them I might levy 
_ the sevenfold host of spearmen against Thebes, and die in my 
just cause, or cast the doers of this wrong from the realm. 

_ Well, and wherefore have I come hither now? With 
suppliant prayers, my father, unto thee—mine own, and the 
prayers of mine allies, who now, with seven hosts behind 
their seven spears, have set their leaguer round the plain of 
Thebes; of whom is  swift-speared Amphiaraus, matchless 
warrior, matchless augur; then the son of Oeneus, Aetolian 
Tydeus; Eteoclus third, of Argive birth; the fourth, Hippo- 


medon, sent by Talaos, his sire; 


MSS. 
L.—dopvocots Reisig: Sopvccous Mss. 


1811 énra tdéeow] éExrd 7’ aoricw Bergk. 


1318 ofoc from olfove 


On the analogy o. the Homeric Aaoccsos, 
‘urging on the host’ (epith. of Ares etc.), 
and the Pindaric imocdas, ‘steed-urging,’ 
Sopvecdos should mean rather ‘spear- 
hurling’ (cp. Z7. 11. 147 6dwov 6 ws 
éooeve kudivdecOat, sext him rolling like 
a ball of stone). ‘Charging with the 
spear’ is less suitable, since the epic dépu 
is rather a missile than a cavalry-lance. 
*Apudidpews (-~~-, cp. on 1), son of 
Oecles, ‘at once the Achilles and the 
Calchas of the war’ (as Schneidewin says), 
is the most pathetic figure of the legend. 
He foresees the issue; but his wife Eri- 
phylé, the sister of Adrastus, persuades 
him to go (having been bribed by Poly- 
neices with Harmonia’s necklace); and 
_when all the chiefs save Adrastus have 
fallen, the Theban soil opens, and swal- 
lows up Amphiaraus and his chariot: £7. 
837: Pind. Mem. 9. 24: 10. 8. Cp. Ol. 
6. 15 (Adrastus speaking) 1odéw orpariés 
bpOarudv euds, | dupdrepoy pdvti 7’ 
dyabov kal Soupl udpvacba. Aesch. makes 
him the type of ill-fated virtue (Zhed. 
597). In contrast with the UBps of the 
other chiefs, his cwppootvy is marked by 
the absence of any device (aja) on his 
shield (2d. 591, Eur. PP. 1112 donw 
érda). The same Greek feeling for a 
tragic prescience is seen in the story so 
beautifully told by Herod. (9. 16) of the 
Persian guest at the banquet of Attaginus. 
Td mpota pev...rpara S€: the art. is to 
be repeated with the second clause. For 
the epanaphora cp. 5: //. 1. 258 of mepl 
uev Bourn Aavawy, mepl 5 éoré paxecbar. 
otwvay oSots, in respect to the paths 
of birds of omen, z.e. in applying the 


rules of augury to their flights. Cp. Z. 
12. 237 Twn & olwvolor TavuTrrepyerou 
kerevers | me(OecOar* T&v od Te meraTpérw 
ovd’ adeyifw, | ett’ érl deEV? twor, etc. 
Quite different is O. 7. 311 d\Anvy pavte- 
k7js...066v, some other way of divination 
(as distinct from augury). 

1315 ff. The thirteen lines (1313— 
1325) which contain the list of chiefs 
illustrate the poet’s tact. There is no 
pomp of description, no superfluous de- 
tail; but the three most interesting points 
are lightly touched, the character of Am- 
phiaraus, the character of Capaneus, and 
the parentage of Parthenopaeus. ‘The 
dramatic purpose is to dignify the strife, 
and to heighten the terror of the father’s 
curse, which falls not only on the guilty 
son, but on his allies (cp. 1400). 

The list agrees in names, though not 
in order, with Aesch. 7h. 377—652, 
where each name is associated with one 
of the seven gates of Thebes, as probably 
in the epic Thebaid. (Cp. Azz. 141 ff, 
where the seven champions appear as 
having been slain and sfoc/ed,—the special 
doom of Amphiaraus being ignored.) Eur. 
Phoen.1104—1188also has this list, except 
that Eteoclus is omitted, and Adrastus 
(the one survivor) substituted. In his 
Supplices Eteoclus and Adrastus are both 
included, while either Hippomedon or 
Amphiaraus seems to be omitted. 

1316f. Tvdevs: cp. Aesch. 7h. 377 
ff.: Eur. Ph. 1120 ff., Suppl. gor fi. 
*Eréokdos: Aesch. 7%. 457 ff.: Eur. 
Suppl. 872 ff. ‘Immopedovr’: Aesch. 7%. 
486 ff.: Eur. PA. 1113 ff. 
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Tadads: 0 TEUTT OS oy _ UXET AL KatacKapy 
Kamaveds TO OnBys dot Sndoew Tupt* 


eKTOS de TlapQevorratos "A pKas OpvuTat, 


ETOVYLOS Ts mpoobev dd pxtns Xpove 

HT pos oxevOeis, TLITOS ‘Atahavtns yovos* 

eyo d€ aos, Kel py aos, a\\a TOV KaKoU 

TOT HOU purevdeis, aos yé Tou Kadovpevos, 

ayo TOV “Apyous apoBov és O7Bas oTparov. 1325 
ol o avtt traidwy Tavde Kal Wuyys, TATE, 
ikeTevouev Evptravtes e€atTovpevor 

pnvw Bapetay eixabeiv oppapeve 

THO aVOpL TOWMOV TpoS KaTLyYYATOV Ticw, 

és pe efewore Kaeo UAnoev TAT pas. 1330 
ei yap 7 TisTOV EaTW eK Xpnemmpiov, 

ots av ov mpooOy, toioS epack’ etva Kpatos. 

mpos vov oe Kpnvav Kat Beov opoyview 

aira mu0écbat Kat tapekabety, ézet 


1319 mupt] taxa A, R, Ald. 


aOuNT NS Xpovov. 
MSS. 


1321 mrpébcbev addunrns xpovw] Nauck conject. dapiv 
1326 avril] audi Lud. Dindorf. 


1332 épack’ civac] Nauck conject. épéPerat.—xparos] xpare. T, Farn.: 


1328 elxadeiy Elms.: elxade 


Kparn 


1818 f. katackady...Sydcev mupl= 
*to destroy it with fire, insuch a manner as 
to raze it to the ground’: avpl is instrum., 
dat., and coheres closely with the verb; 
KkararKkapy] i is dat. of manner, but with 
proleptic force, like O, 7. 51 ‘adn’ arpa~ 
ela rHVd? avbpOwaov row, = wore dopary 
elvat. Kaavets is the giant in whom 
the UBpis of the assailants takes its most 
daring and impious form, the Goliath or 
Mezentius of the story: cp. At. 133, 
Aesch. 7h. 422 ff. In PA. 1128 Eur. 
follows this conception; but in Sz. 
861 ff. he presents Capaneus in a totally 
new light, as no less modest than trusty. 
That whole passage of the Swpp/ices,—in 
which Eur. seeks to individualise some 
of these champions more closely,—is cu- 
rious and characteristic. 

1320 ff. IlapSevorraios, son of Ata- 
lanta by Meilanion, her vanquisher in the 
foot-race. Another version made Ares 
the father. émrovupos ths mpdcbev db- 
pyTHS, ‘so named after her who before 
was a virgin,’ xpdvw pytpds AoxevOels, 
‘having been born of her when at last 
she became a mother.’—xpdvm (437), 
after her long virginity. The gen. pytpos 


as O. Z. 1082 Tijs yap mépuxa pyrpés. 
In Aesch. 7%. 536 this hero has of rt rap- 
Oévwv émasv uLov | pone: cp. Eur. PA. 
1106 6 THs Kuvaryod. 

1323 £. éyd 8& ods: ‘And I, thy 
son,—or (the corrective kal), if not really 
thy son,..,thine at least in name.’ amér- 
pov: for gen., cp. last n. He does not 
mean, ‘thou art not to blame for my 
tainted birth,’ but, —‘disowned by thee, 
I have no sire but evil Destiny.’ For 
yé tou cp. O. Z. r171 Kelvou yé Tou dh 
mais éxijfee’. 

1326 f. dytl raldoy . - ixerevopey 
here=mpos taldwy, ‘by them,’ te. ‘as 
you love them,’ a very rare use of dvrt, 
but one which comes easily from its or- 
dinary sense, ‘in return for,’ ‘as an equi- 
valent for.’ It would be as much as 
their lives are worth to refuse the pr: ayer. 
(In ZZ. 537 avr’ dde\pod is sometimes 
taken as=‘for his sake,’ but this is by 
no means certain.) 

1328 f. paw.. velabetv, concede thy 
wrath to me, ze. remit it: the same 
constr. (though not in the same appli- 
cation) as Ph. 464 danvix’ dv Beds | roby 
july elky, concede a voyage to us. This is 
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while Capaneus, the fifth, vaunts that he will burn Thebes with 
fire, unto the ground ; and sixth, Arcadian Parthenopaeus rushes 
to the war, named from that virgin of other days whose marriage 
in after-time gave him birth, trusty son of Atalanta. Last, I, 
thy son,—or if not thine, but offspring of an evil fate, yet 
thine. at least in name,—lead the fearless host of Argos unto 
Thebes. 

And we, by these thy children and by thy life, my father, 
implore thee all, praying thee to remit thy stern wrath against 
me, as I go forth to chastise my brother, who hath thrust me 
out and robbed me of my fatherland. For if aught of truth 
is told by oracles, they said that victory should be with those 
whom thou shouldst join. 

Then, by our fountains and by the gods of our race, I ask 

. thee to hearken and to yield; 


Turnebus in margin. 1333 For xpnvav Herwerden conject. kelywy (sc. rev 
xenornplwv): Nauck, On8aéy.—xai desy L and most Mss.: mpods Oecv A, R, L. 
1834 rapexabew Elms., rapecxodew MSS. 


better than tomake ujviv acc. of respect.— 
For the form of eix., cp. 862.—rovpot 
after 7@8’ dv8pl, as O. 7. 533 Tas euds 
followed by rodde ravépos: cp. on 6. 

1830 Since mdtpas must clearly go 
with both verbs, it would seem that, 
aided by éféwoe, the poet has used aare- 
ovAnoev with the constr. of drearépycer. 
Elsewhere we find only arocudaGy ti twos, 
to strip a thing from a man (cp. 922), or 
amoovhkay Twa TL, to strip a man of a 
thing. We cannot here take mdtpas as 
gen. of the person robbed, (‘snatched me 
from my country,’) since é&éwoe implies 
that the expeller is within the country. 
Nor could we well read motpay (‘took 
my country from me’). 

1331 f. yxpyornplov. The oracle 
brought to Oed. by Ismene (389) had 
been received at Thebes (apparently) 
before the expulsion of Polyneices, since 
Oed. complains that the two brothers did 
not avail themselves of it in order to 
recall him (418). It was to the effect 
that the welfare of Thebes depended on 
Oedipus. If Polyneices means the same 
oracle here, ots av will be Thebes, on 
the one hand, and any foreign foe of 
Thebes on the other. But the reference 
here is rather to a special oracle con- 
cerning the war between the brothers, 
which Polyneices has heard from the 
udvres at Argos (cp. 1300). 


tmpooOy: join thyself: cp. [Dem.] or. 
tr § 6 (speaking of the Persian king’s 
power in the Peloponnesian war) émoré- 
pots mpbaOorro (the ‘Attic’ alternative 
for mpooOetro, cp. Buttmann Gr. § 107, 
Obs. 3), Tobrous émole. kpately tev éré- 
pwyv. So in the genuine Dem. or. 6 § 12 
el 0° éxelvois mpocetro, and in Thue. (3. 
11; 6. 80; 8. 48, 87) ete—Cp. n. on 
404.—thack’: sc. Ta XpNoTHpLA. 

1333 Kkpynvev: so An/. 844 Antigone 
cries, i, Arpxatar kphvar O7Bas 7’ | edap- 
pdrov ddogos. So Ajax at Troy, when 
dying, invokes xpjval re morauol 0’ olde 
along with the Sun-god. Orestes, re- 
turning to Argos, brings an offering to 
the Inachus (Aesch. Cho. 6). Wecklein 
quotes an inscription from Rangabé Azx- 
tigu. Hellen. nr. 2447 Kal [duriw] pwas 
kat npwacoas kal Kkpdvas Kal mora- 
Bovs kal Oeov’s wavras kal wdoas. 
The word kpnvav is certainly sound; the 
peculiarity is that, instead of a general 
word like éyxwplwv, we have époyvlav, 
which strictly suits Ody only. dudyvcoe 
Aeot =gods which belong to (protect) the 
same yévos, here, the gods of the Lab- 
dacid yévos (369): cp. 756. The variant 
mpos Jey would make the verse more 
impassioned, but would also make the 
limited fitness of dpoyvlwv more felt; 
L’s kat is better. 


1834. miOécOar: cp. 1181.—The 
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1335 


ahous dé Jurrevovres oiKovpev Ov TE 
Kaya, TOV QUTOV Saipor" eferhnx ores. 


> 


60 ev ddprous _TUPAYVOS, @ Tddas eye, 
Kowy) Ka 7pav eyyehov aBptverau’ 


ov, eb OV THEN 


vprapacrn oer ppevi, 1340 


Bpaxet ovv OyKw Kal xpore SvarKeda. 

aot eV Sdpoure TOLL GOs OTHTW GO aywv, 
oTHTO o epauTor, KELVOV éxBahov Bia. 

Kal TAVTOL ov pev EvvOédovTos €oTL por 


KOMTEL, avev ou & ovde cobnvar oleva. 


1345 


XO. Tov avipa, TOU mépapavTos over, Oidizous, 
einav Orota Evppop exmreurbar ota 


OI. 


GAN’ el per, dvOpes Tnade Snmovyxot XPoves, 


BY ‘TbyXaV’ avroy Sedpo TpooTepryas enol 


Ones, Oucavav OoT EHOU K\vew oyous, 


1350 


ov Tav ToT opens 7S Enns emo Dero 
vov 8 a&iwbels eior Kakovoas y emovd 


1335 éévos] mrwxds B, T, Farn., Vat. 
Schmidt. 


ayyeduv in L. 
mapacrion L?, 


v. 1. mwrwxos for févos doubtless arose 
from a feeling that the word repeated 
should be that which immediately pre- 
ceded pév (cp. on §): but mrwyxol Kal 
Eévoe forms one notion, in which &évo. 
is the more important element. 

1336 Qwmevovres, the word used by 
Creon in taunting Oed. (1003), is un- 
pleasant, but Polyneices means it to be 
so; his aim is to move Oedipus to loath- 
ing of his present lot. Quintil. 6. 2. 24 
Haec est illa quae delvwors vocatur, rebus 
indignis asperis tnvidiosis addens vim 
oralio (cp. Ar. Rhet. 2. 21 § 10 & oxer- 
Nracum Kal Sewdoe). To the Athenian 
éXevOepos the very essence of a free man’s 
dignity was a’rdpxea: hence it is a trait 
of the Meyarbpuxos (Ar. Zth. N. 4. 8), 
mpos ANdov wh dvvacda fv ANN’ 7 w pds 
plrov* dovdixdy yap: where the saving 
clause would apply to Oedipus. 

1837 Salpov’: cp. 76.—éednxdtes 


1836 olxoduey] olyvoduev F. W. 


1337 éfeiAnxéres L?, Brunck, and almost all edd. since: éfetAn- 
géres L and the other ss., Reisig, Schneidewin, Campbell. 
the first hand in L wrote \aBety (corrector, Aaxe?v). 

1340 évuTapacr7ces L and most Mss,: 
R.—¢pevt] Blaydes conject. yept, and so Wecklein. 


Cp. Az. 825, where 
1339 éyye\ov made from 
Evumapacrions A: Evp- 
13841 xpovy] 


is clearly right ; cP Bur. inagt iss pan 
Th. 1070 ti mor’ ’Avipouéda sepladdra 
kaxwv | uépos égéhaxov; Soph. has the 
verb £7. 760 marpdas tUuBov éxdaxy 
xPovds. aednperes was defended by 
Herm. as ‘having received from Eteo- 
cles,’—the dispenser of our fortunes:— 
which seems far-fetched. In Ph. 1429 
apirret’ éxNaBwv TTPATEVULAT OS (L éxBa- 
Awy), the genit. (‘out of’) interprets the 
compound. 

1838 f. todas, nom. for voc., as 
753: cp. on 185. —dBpivert, not merely, 
‘lives softly,’ but ‘waxes proud.’ In 
Attic the midd. and pass. dBpivoua. 
seems always to have this further sense, 
like kadNtvouat, Naumpivouat, ceuvdvouat: 
é.g. Plat. Apol. 20 C éxahAvvouny TE 
Kal NBpvvdunv dv, el Amiortdunyv radra, 
The act,, however, apprvaches the simpler 
sense in Aesch. Ag. gS un yuvackds ev 
Tpotots éué |. 8puve, ‘make me luxurious.’ 
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a beggar and an exile am I, an exile thou; by court to others 
we have a home, both thou and I, sharers of one doom; while 
he, king in the house—woe is me!—mocks in his pride at 
thee and me alike. But, if thou assist my purpose, small toil 
or time, and I will scatter his strength to the winds: and 
so will I bring thee and stablish thee in thine own house, 
and stablish myself, when I have cast him out by force. Be 


thy will with me, and that boast may be mine: without thee, 


I cannot e’en return alive. 


CH. For his sake who hath sent him, Oedipus, speak, as 
seems thee good, ere thou send the man away. 

OE. Nay, then, my friends, guardians of this land, were it not 
Theseus who hath sent him hither to me, desiring that he should 


have my response, never should he have heard this voice. 


But 


now he shall be graced with it, ere he go,—yea, and hear from me 


mévy R (A has mo written above xpévy), Nauck. 
1346 oidizov mss., Oldtzrous Valckenaer. 


Vat. 


1342 dywy] éys B, 
Cp. v. 461. 13848 6n- 


podxo: L first hand (changed to -oe by S), and most of the recent edd.: dyuodxos 


the other mss. and older edd., and so Blaydes, Campb., Mekler. 
1352 yé wou L, Vat., Blaydes: 6é wou L?#: vy euod 


tdy for ovr’ dy Brunck. 
the other Mss., and most edd. 


1340 ¢pevl, wish, purpose: cp. 1182: 
Ant. 993 ovKouy mépos ye o7s dmreordrouy 
gpevbs. The decisive objection to the 
conjecture xept is that the assistance 
meant by fvprapactycet is moral, and 
épevt marks this. The proposed reading 
would make the verb too suggestive of 
the dopds...€v xeudve...rapacrarns (Ant. 
670). 

Wes ff. dyke, ‘ trouble,’ see on 1162. 
ovv: cp. 1602 Taxel...clv xpovy.—B8u4.- 
oxeda, scatter his power to the winds: 
cp. 620.—oTi}ow...cTi0o §: for the 
omission of uév, cp. Ant. 806 ff. n.— 
G@ywv: cp. on gio. 

1345 088i cwOnvar, mot even to re- 
turn alive from the expedition (niuch less 
conquer): a freq. Attic sense of odfopua, 
as Xen. An. 3. 1. 6 6 Revopav émnpero 
Tov “Amé\Aw Tle dv Oewv Obwr...dpioTa 
ZAOoe riy 65dv qv émwoet, Kal Kadws 
mpdéas oweln. 

1346 f. Tod méupavtos, Theseus, 
who, on leaving the scene at 1210, 
brought, or sent, word to the suppliant. 
Cp. 298.—elmdv...dkmepat, say, ere 
thou dismiss: see on 1038. 

1348 8npodxor (cp. 1087 yas racde 
dauovxors), the reading of the first hand 
in L, is clearly preferable to Snpodxos. 


tse, 


1351 ov 


For the latter, Herm. urged that (1) Oed. 
is too angry to be so polite, and (2) the 
mere name of Theseus is not enough 
here, without a title. Both these argu- 
ments might with more justice be in- 
verted: for (1) it is precisely in the 
formal dvdpes riade Snuodxor xOovds that 
we catch the note of suppressed pas- 
sion ; (2) Oycevs, so emphatic as the first 
word in 1350, would be weakened by 
Snuodxos in 1348: and (3) with dyuodxos 
we should here need the article. The 
elders of Colonus are addressed as 
‘guardians of this land’ because, in the 
temporary absence of Theseus, they re- 
present him. So 145 (to the Chorus) & 
Tied Epopo xwpas. 

1350 8.Katay dot’: see on 970. 

1351 dpdys. We should press the 
word too much if we rendered, ‘ my Zvo- 
phetic voice’; though it always has a 
certain solemnity, owing to its traditional 
poetic use in reference to a god or an 
oracle: see on 550. 

1352 f. d£wbels...ndnovoas y’, ‘hav- 
ing been deemed worthy thereof (sc. 
érai0écbar dupis Ths éufjs), yea, and 
having heard,’ etc. This is simpler thar 
to supply rowtrwy with a&. from tot- 
aura. 
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rowav a Tov TODD ov ToT Evppavel Biov: 


ds ¥, @ 


a 


an \ » 
KAKLOTE, TKATTPA Kal Opdvous EXaV, 
a vov é cos Evvarpos év OyBas Exe, 


1355 


TOV QUTOS avTOD Tarepa TOVO. dam ac as 
KanKas amo Kal orohas Tatras ope, 
as vov SaKpveus eloopar, oT év Tove 
TOUT@ BeBnKas Tuyxavens KaKOY epol. 


ov khavorrd oy cori, aN enol pev olatéa 
*€woTep av Ca, cov ovéws pmeuvynjevos. 


70, 


1360 


ov yap pe pox TOO €Onkas evtpopor, 
ov mh efewoas’ éK oe § ahdpevos 
a\hous emait@ TOV Kal? neEepav Biov. 


el 8 eépuoa doe pn), pavT@ Tpopods 
Tas Tatoas, 1 Tay ovK av 


1365 


9, TO cov [-€pos* 


vov & aide p éexao@lovaw, aid ewal zpodoi, 


1853 ¢ rév made from avrév in L, with the v not wholly erased. 


corrected (by S) from ool in L. 
Rea Gp. w202. 
d&kwv Tournier. 

(so first hand) in L, 


(€womep is not written above in L.) 


“ 


rovat®’ followed by @ instead of ofa, 
as O. 7. 441, Ant. 691, Thuc. 1. 41 and 
oft.; so Lat. ¢alés guz, old Eng. such... 
which (Shaksp. Wint. 1. 1. 26, etc.). 
1354 bs y, 6 Kdkiorte: cp. 866 ds wy 
® kdxuore (to ’Creon) : for the causal 6s, 
see on 263. Oedipus first explains /o 
the Chorus why he deigns a reply at all, 
and then suddenly turns on his son. As 
the schol. well says, datpovlws ry do- 
oTpopy xpirac dmd rod xopod éml rov 
Tlodvvelknv. Profound resentment could 
not be more dramatically expressed.— 
oKyTTpa Kal Opdvous: cp. 425, 448. 
1355 d, which things ; the neut. plur. 
of ds being used substantivally, with ref. 
to the masc. @pévovs no less than to 
oKyATTpA: cp. Xen. Cyr.8. 2. 22 Kapmov jae 
dopdrecav kal evkNevav, a ovTE KaTa- 
onmerat otre vreprAnpovyTa Aupalverat : 
Isocr. or. 9 § 22 KdAAOS Kal Ppwunv 
kal owohpooctrvnv, aGmrep tav dayabav 
mperwdéorara Tois THAcKOUT OLS ory, 
1356 f. Tov aitds atrov: see on 
930-—€0ynkas drodww...Kal dopetv, didst 
make me homeless, and cause me to 


1355 ods 


1357 ¢géperv L, with most MSS.: gopeiy A, 

1358 révy] Bvd@ Reisi 
1860 ov xkA\avora & éoriv made by S from od kAavor’ éorw 
kAaura L?2, T, Farn.: 
yures and ywords, O. 7. 361 (Appendix). 


g, wéruw Bergk. 1359 kax&v] 


and so Elms., Dindorf, etc. Seen. on 
1361 éworep Reiske: Womep Mss. 


—dgovéos L, F.—peuvnuévov R, weuvnuévos the 


wear: so in Pind. Pyth. 1. 40 (quoted 
by Schneidewin) eBedhoas Taira vd 
TLOéwev elavdpdy Te xXepar, “mayest 
thou ¢ake these things into thy provi- 
dence, and make the land happy in her 


sons.’ Cp. also the double sense of roveiy 
Thuc. 2. 29 6 Nuudddwpos riv re Tov 


DirddAkou Evupaxlay émolnae kal Vddoxov 
Tov vidv atrod A@nvatoy (‘ brought about’ 

.‘made’). The constr. of rl@nue with 
acc. and inf. is not rare in poetry: cp. 
Eur. ec. 357, Her. 990, Med. 717, etc.— 
darodwv: cp. 208.—rTattas without rds; 
cp. 629. 

1358 f. Tévo,..KaKdv=ToduTévols Ka- 
kots, the gen. being added to define révy 
more closely. Since wévos was a word of 
such general meaning, the phrase, though 
unusual, seems defensible. Cp. such 
phrases as ducolorwy mévwv | GON’ (Ph. 
508), mévep | Lae wi (77. 356), eA? 
d-ydovew (2b. 506) ).—BeBnkds, as £1. 1056 
brav yap év kaxots | dn ) BeBijys: 70. 1094 
fuolpa ev ovK ev eo ONG | BeBSoav.—eépol 
depending on taitd: cp. O.7. 284 n. 

1360 kAavord.,.oloréa: for the plur., 


_— 
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such words as shall never gladden his life:—villain, who 
when thou hadst the sceptre and the throne which now thy 
brother hath in Thebes, dravest me, thine own father, into exile, 
and madest me citiless, and madest me to wear this garb 
which now thou weepest to behold, when thou hast come unto 
the same stress of misery as I. The time for tears is past: 
no, / must bear this burden: while I live, ever thinking of 
thee as of a murderer; for ’tis thou that hast brought my 
days to this anguish, ’tis thou that hast thrust me out; 
to thee I owe it that I wander, begging my daily bread 
from strangers. And, had these daughters not been born to 
be my comfort, verily I had been dead, for aught of help 
from thee. Now, these girls preserve me, these my nurses, 


other MSS.: peuvnuévov Dindorf. 1862 6x0w L (szc), with an erasure of one or 
two letters after w: perhaps it was udxAo. 1368 éx céev 0] 5 added by Sin L. 
1364 ijepay—BPlov (sic) L, where the line indicates an erasure of perh. three letters. 
1366 ovx dy 7 L first hand: after %, the letter » has been added in paler ink by 


a much later hand, perh. of the 14th or r5th cent. 


see on 495. There is no sound basis for 
the view that k\avorés=deflendus, kdav- 
Tbs=defletus. \Vhether with or without 
the o, the verbal adj. meant simply ‘ be- 
wept,’ and took on a potential sense only 
as invictus could mean ‘ unconquerable.’ 
See O. 7., Appendix, on v. 361.—épol 
pév, ‘by me, on my part,’ has no clause for- 
mally answering to it: but the antithesis 
is implied in the doom of Polyneices 
(1370 ff.). . 

1361 I have little doubt that ra8’, 
' €womep, not a8’, domep, is the true 
reading here. The synizesis of ws was 
familiar through Homer: Od. 2. 148 7@ 
& ws wey p’ émérovro wera mvoins avéwo.o: 
Ll, 17. 727 Ews pev yap Te Oéovor diappat- 
oat pewaares. In Ph. 1330 ws dv avros 
Hos, Scaliger rightly changed ws to éws 
(first adopted by Wunder) ; Brunck, with 
less probability, to éo7’. In Az. 1117 ws av 
ns otbs mep el, ws is more easily defended ; 
but there also (I now think) éws was 
rightly conjectured by Scaliger. &wo-amep 
here could not be trisyllabic, since the 
anapaest in the first place must be con- 
tained in one word, the only exception 
being the prep. and its case, as émi Twde 
& qybpeve Acoundys avak, Eur. Ov. 898. 
(In fr. 355 Taxv & avro delEer Tovpyov, ws 
éyo capes, from the Aja, the ex- 
planation may be that the drama was 
satyric, and borrowed a license from 
Comedy. Meineke would read rdx’ 


Cp. onv.973. L867 viv & alde 


aird.) With doaep the sense is, ‘ how- 
ever I may live,’—z.e. whether my re- 
maining life be less, or even more, wretch- 
ed than now. Clearly, however, the 
sense wanted is not this, but, ‘as long as 
I live.’—dovéws (predicative), a strong 
word, as O. JZ. 534 (Oed. to Creon) 
gpoveds wy rovde ravdpds éupayws.—pep.- 
vypévos, nom., by attraction to éwamep dy 
§w, instead of a dat. agreeing with éyol: 
cp. £7, 7. 186 rov txave... | 6s pu ém- 
ypdwas xwén Bare, paldsmos Alas. 

1362 f. 6x 0w...evtpodov: cp. Az. 622 
maha pev otytpopos apuépa, | AeuK@ de 
ynpg [évrpopos MSS., but see n. there].— 
éx o€0ev, since the brothers had passively 
sanctioned his expulsion (441): €« of the 
prime cause, as O. 7. 1454. Cp. Xen. 
fellen. 1. 1. 27 Ott pevyouev bd Tod d7- 
wou (had been banished by the people). 

1364 érauta, act., used by Soph. only 
here and O. 7. 1416 (of a humble re- 
quest): midd. once, 47.1124. The author 
of the Rhesus, also, has used it of mendi- 
cancy, 715 Blov & émairay elpm’ drydbprns 
Tis AATPpLs. 

1365 f£. ei 8 éébvoa...p: for the 
hyperbaton of py cp. O. Z. 329 Tap’, ws 
av elrw un Ta 0’, expyvw kaxd (where see 
n.): Ph. 66 & & épydoe | wh radra.— 
TO oOv Epos, acc. of respect; so Aut. 
1062: cp. O. TZ. 1509 mdvrwy éphpous, 
m\iv Ogov TO ody pépos. 
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\ la) 
aid avdpes, ov yuvatKes, Els TO TUpTOVEW* 
r wn 7, 
bpeis S am addov KovK euov TwEepvKaTor. 


, aye , Fy o \ Vie =? 
ToLyap CG oO Saipov eLoOOpa ev Ov Tb T@ 


1o7G 


ti 
@s avutix, elmep olde KiwouvTar hoyou 


mpos actu O7Bys. 


ov yap eo d7ws TONW 


4 
keivnv *épeiibers, adda mpoobev aipate 
a » 

mecet pravOeis yo ovvaysos €€ toov. 


Toucd apas odav mpdabe 7 eEarvnk eye 


1375 


le > > a , > la) 2 7 

VUV T avakahovpat Evpipayous éhOewv Epo, 
lol sk “4 

iw a&i@atov Tovs puTevoavTas oéBew, 


uw L, retouched by S: what the first hand had written, is uncertain.—éual rpogol L, B: 


éual rpopal A, R: others have éuol tpopal or enol rpodol. 
(szc) rl mov (with w written above) L: mw A. 


eloopg viv (for uév) Heimsoeth. 


1370 clicopa pév ov 
vov op (for elcopg) B, T, Vat., Farn.: 


1371 ws] 5s Dobree, reading ce daluwy for 


a’ 6 daluwy in v. 1370.—elrep olde] el 308’ of'e Heimsoeth: ef rdéporfe Wecklein (Ars 


1868 f. els Td cupTovety: cp. 335, 
and for els, 1028.—dam’ dddov: cp. AZ, 
547 (he will not flinch) elrep dixkalws éor’ 
éuos Ta Tarpdbdev. 

1370 f. totydp o 6 Salpwv. The 
thought is: ‘Therefore the avenging 
deity has his eyes upon thee ; not yet, 
however, with a gaze so fierce as that 
which he will turn on thee anon, if (as 
thou tellest me) these hosts are marching 
against Thebes.’ A certain measure of 
retribution has already come on the 
wicked son, who is ‘a beggar and an 
exile ’ (1335) ; and the measure will soon 
be filled by a fratricide’s death. For 
eloopg cp. 1536: so BAérew mpds Twa, 
279. The pev after elcop properly im- 
plies such a statement as this :—eloopq 
pev viv, adrixa dé kal wadXovr elcd- 
wera. Instead of the second clause, a 
more reticent and more impressive form 
of speech is abruptly substituted,—ov rf 
mo Os adtlk’, With L’s rov (‘I ween’) 
the sense would be the same. Dobree’s 
owe Salpov...ds airlk’ is less effective, 
because it destroys the unity and conti- 
nuity of the divine retribution. 

I hold elarep to be right: it refers to 
the statement made by Polyneices, which 
it does not call in question, but merely 
notes as the condition. kwovyrat refers 
to the march from Argos: it would be 
over-subtle to take it of the advance 
from the camp in the plain to the walls 
of the city. With Heimsoeth’s ev mo’ 
the sense would be: ‘if ever these hosts 


are destined to move,’ the pres. with woré 
being an ‘ oracular’ future (P2. 113 aipe? 
Ta Toa TavTa THY Tpolay uova). 

1373 f. kelvyv épelers is a certain 
correction (by Turnebus, Paris, ann. 1553) 
of kelynv épet tus, and has been accepted 
by nearly all subsequent editors. Cp. 
the threat O78ns aor Sywoew rupl, 1319: 
and karacxadWaytt, 1421. It was neces- 
sary to take Thebes by storm before 
Polyneices could establish his power. 
The only natural sense for the Ms. read- 
ing is, ‘for it is impossible that any one 
shall call Thebes a city.’ In Aeschylus 
Zum. 457 the total destruction of Troy 
is expressed by the phrase od Tpolay 
dmoNtv "IMov modw | €0nkas, ‘madest it 
to be no city’: and the Ms. reading here 
might more easily be defended if the 
sense were precisely the opposite to what 
it actually is.—Campbell, keeping épet 
tts, renders, ‘for there is one’ (z.e. Poly- 
neices) ‘who shall never call Thebes his 
“city”.’? But there is nothing in the 
Greek answering to ‘is.’ The general 
associations of the word 76Ns surely could 
not supply the absence of the essential 
word ajrov. There is no contrast here, 
surely, between dou, as ‘town,’ and 
mots, as czvitas.—alpare,..pravOels, not 
merely ‘covered with (thine own) blood,’ 
but ‘stained with a brother’s blood,’ as 
Ant. 171 (of these brothers) ralcavrés re 
kal | rhyyévres adrdoxerpe odv judomare. 

1375 roidcS’. His former impreca- 
tion, uttered on hearing Ismene’s tidings, 


OO a 
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these who are men, not women, in true service; but ye are 
aliens, and no sons of mine. 

Therefore the eyes of Fate look upon thee—not yet 
as they will look anon, if indeed those hosts are moving 
against Thebes. Never canst thou overthrow that city; no, 
first shalt thou fall stained with bloodshed, and thy brother 
likewise. Such the curses that my soul sent forth before 
against you twain, and such do I now invoke to fight 
for me, that ye may deem it meet to revere parents, 


Soph. em. p. §4). 13783 xeivny épe tic L, and so the other ss. (some with 
Tis). Kelvny épelWers Turnebus, and most of the recent edd.: xeviy épe? ris Apitz: 
keivny épets ony or onv HVS pe? Tis Blaydes. 1375 This v. is omitted in the 
text of L, and added in the marg. by the first hand (with rovdéod’).—mpdobe 7’] pbc 


y Farn. 


1376 dvaxadodua] ayKadodua Dindorf. 


1377 d&drov] aid 


Tov (from 7év) L, A, R.—oéBew] céBwv A, R. 


implied the same doom which is more 
plainly denounced here (421—427: 451f.). 
Manifestly it is to this that rpéo06 refers. 
Campbell holds, however, that, in this 
passage, Sophocles has abandoned what 
is otherwise the distinctive point in his 
conception of the curse on the sons,— 
viz. that it was delivered only after 
the outbreak of their strife for the 
throne (cp. on 1298),—and that mpdo0e 
denotes some moment before Oed. had 
left Thebes. I can perceive no ground 
for this. The question is more than a 
detail: it must affect our estimate of the 
play as a work of dramatic art. See 
Introd. 

ekavaK’, sent up, from my inmost soul: 
the notion being that the dpal, when they 
have once passed the father’s lips, are 
thenceforth personal agencies of ven- 
geance: hence 1376 €vppdxovs. So 
égavievar is said of the earth ‘sending 
up,’—calling into activity,—plagues or 
dread beings (Eur. PA. 670, etc.). Dis- 
tinguish dpjKa (Ant. 1085), épficas (Eur. 
Hipp. 1324), of launching curses, etc., 
like missiles. 

1376 dvakxadodpar, simply, ‘I in- 
voke,’ not, ‘I invoke agazz.’ In this 
compound the prep. has two different 
meanings, (1) ‘adoud,’ as in dvaBodr, ava- 
Knpiocew, and (2) ‘2p’ or ‘back,’ as in 
dviévat. Cp. Her. 9. 90 Qeods...dvaka- 
déwv, ‘calling aloud on the gods’: £72. 
693 “Apyetos...dvaxadovmevos: Lr. gio 
roy airis Saluov’? dvaxadouuévn. So in 
Eur. Szppl. 626 KkexAnucvous mév ava- 
kadovmed’? ab Ocovs=‘again (ad) we call 
aloud,’ ete. 


1377 £. tv’ dfierov. The thought is, 
‘I call the Curses (to destroy you twain), 
that ye may deign to revere parents,’ 
etc.: a Greek way of saying, ‘that ye 
may rue your neglect to revere them.’ 
The irony consists in the lesson being 
learned only when it is too late to prac- 
tise it. Cp. 7%. 1109 mpooudrot ubvor, | 
i” éxdtdax On waow ayyédXew Gre | Kal 
(Gv kakots ye kal Oavew ériodunv: Ant. 
310 (ye shall die), Ww’ elddres 7d Képdos évOev 
oloréov | TO Nord aprdfnre (cp. the form 
of threat, ‘I’ll teach thee to do such 
things’): cp. also 2. 715, O. 7. 1273, 
Ai. 100. 

Tovs muTevoavTas oéBev. Attic law 
imposed the penalty of disfranchisement 
on a son convicted of neglecting to support 
a parent in sickness or old age (ynpo- 
Booke?v), or of other grave failure in filial 
duty. When such a case of kdkwots 
yovéwy came before a court, the accuser 
could speak at any length (dvev vdaros, 
Harpocr. 161), and was not liable to the 
érwBedla, or fine in 4th of the damages 
laid, if he failed to gain a fifth of the 
votes. Diog. L. 1. 2. 55 doxe? dé (Solon) 
KédMoTa vomobeTHoa.* édv Tis wh TpPépy 
Tovs yovéas, drijos éorw. Aeschin. or. I 
§ 28 édy Tis Néyn &Y TH Shuw, Tov mdrepa 
TonTwy 7 THY pnTépa, | LH TpPépwr,  L) 
mapéxwv olknow, todrov otk é@ réyew (6 
vouos). Xen. Mem. 2. 2. 14 (beware) et re 
mapnuedAnkas THS LnTpos...uy ce aloObmevoe 
Tov yovéwy duchodyTa mdvTes GTLMGO W- 
ov, elra év épnule piiwy dvapavys. The 
example of the birds is quoted (£7. 1058), 
esp. of the stork (Ar. Av. 1355). 
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Kat pn °Eatysalytor, el tuphov marpos 


TO Lad epurov. 


aloe yap 745° OUK eOpav. 


Touyap TO cov Odnpa Kat Tovs govs Opdvouvs 1380 
Kparovow, elmep €otly 7 tahaiparos 

Aixy Evvedpos 2nvos dpxaious VOMOLS. 

av Epp ATOMTVTTOS TE Kamdrop e090, 

KOK OV KAKLOTE, dade ovhhaBov dpas, 


as GOL Kahovpat, pare yas. eupudion 


1385 


Sdpeu Kparnoa [ATE vooThnaat TOTE 


TO KOLAOV — "Apy 


os, adAa _ouyyevel Kept 


Javew KTavely fg og oumep | efehynacat. 
Tovar dpapat, Kal Kade 70 Taptdpov 


OTUYVOV TAT P@ov epeBos, Ws o aTrouKion, 


1379 7ro.d5’ L: rows’ or toL6’ the other MSs.: 


épvrnv Elmsley. 


1390 


rowvs’ Kuhnhardt.—égurov MSss.: 


1381 xparovow] Kpavodow Hartung: palcovow Madvig.—elrép 


eoTw (sic) L. Elmsley proposed elzrep éorw (not éo7lv), with a comma after Alxn (‘if 


Justice exists’), and so Wecklein. 


Most Mss. have elzrep éorly. 


1382 védpors] 


1878 f. Kal pr Eatipd{ytov, sc. rods 
gurevoavras: ‘and that ye may not utterly 
scorn your parents, because the father (et 
=6rt) is blind from whom ye, such evil 
sons, have sprung—for your sisters did 
not thus.’ tvdAod has the chief empha- 
sis: the father’s blindness emboldened 
the impiety of the base sons, while it only 
stimulated the devotion of the daughters. 
For the gen. cp. 1322.—Others under- 
stand: ‘do not ¢hink zt a light matter 
that ye have been such sons of a blind 
sire’ (et as after Qavudiw, éded, etc.): but 
this sense for éarisd{yrov seems much 
less natural. 

épurov is the MS. reading, as 1696 éB8y- 
Tov, 1746 éAdxerov: and there are about 
ro other places in Attic writers where the 
MSS. give -rov for the 2nd pers, dual of 
secondary tenses. Against this group is 
to be set a smaller group (of some 9 pas- 
sages) i in which -rnp is established, eyérnv 
nn, O.7. 1511, being the only one proved 
by metre. Curtius (Verd 1. 80, Eng. tr. 
53) would leave the normal -roy where, as 
here, the Mss. support it. Though Attic 
usage, misled by the analogy of -rnv in 
the 3rd pers., sometimes admitted it in the 
and, it also (he thinks) retained -rov. The 
tendency of recent editors has been to 
write -ryv everywhere. But, in the ab- 
sence of better proof that -rov had been 


wholly discarded, a consensus of Mss. 
seems entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
I cannot find any evidence on this point 
from the best source,—inscriptions. 

1380 rovydp Td oov 0.: ‘wherefore 
they (sc. al ’Apat) have the control over 
thy supplication (to Poseidon) and ¢hy 
throne’ (said bitterly—‘the throne of which 
thou dreamest’). 7d oéy (etc.) is like the 
ironical use of inverted commas: cp. ZZ. 
1110, Ph. 1251, Ant. 573. Polyneices has 
two pleas: (1) As ixérns of Poseidon, he 
had adjured his father to remember Alédés, 
who is enthroned with Zeus, and to bless 
his enterprise, 1267. (2) As eldest-born, he 
claimed thethrone byright, 1293. Oedipus 
answers that Alyn, no less than ‘Adc, 
sits with Zeus. The son has broken the 
eternal laws (dpxatot vopor) of natural 
duty. Therefore this highest A(ky annuls 
both his pleas. His father’s curse has 
the final control. 

Odknpa as 1160, 1179: to make it 
a mere hendiadys with @pdvovs would 
grievously enfeeble these words.—kpa- 
rove, with acc., not of the person covzz- 
quered (as more ‘often), but of the do- 
main over which the rule extends: cp. 
Aesch. Suppl. 254 kal macav alav..|.. 
Kparo. 

1381 f. 7 wadaldatos, declared from 
of old (by inspired poets and seers), a freq. 


a 
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nor scorn your father utterly, because he is sightless who begat 
such sons; for these maidens did not thus. So my curses have 
control of thy ‘supplication’ and thy ‘throne,’—if indeed Justice, 
eed from of old, sits with Zeus in the might of the eternal 
aws. 

And thou—begone, abhorred of me, and unfathered !—be- 
gone, thou vilest of the vile, and with thee take these my curses 
which I call down on thee—never to vanquish the land of thy 
race, no, nor ever return to hill-girt Argos, but by a kindred 
hand to die, and slay him by whom thou hast been driven 
out. Such is my prayer; and I call the paternal darkness 
of dread Tartarus to take thee unto another home,— 


Opévors Bergk. 1386 dopl Mss.: déper Reisig. 1388 xravely 6] xravdv@’ 
Blaydes. 1389 76 Hermann: roi Mss.—rov’s raprdpous B, T, Vat., Farn. 
1390 rarpdov] Nauck conject. kérw0ev: Schneidewin, rédwpov or Zriyov dpwydv: 
Bergk, 7d mprov: Meineke, orvyvorpbowmrov: Mekler, orvyvod ’mapwydv.—es o” 
admoikioy)| ws drokion A: bso’ drrotktiow L?. 


epithet of oracles, etc., and significant 
here, where the higher law is opposed 
to the conventional right of the elder- 
born.—tvveSpos with Zyvds: Pind. O/. 8. 
21 0a Zérepa, Ards Eevlov | wdpedpos, 
doxetrat O€us: cp. on 1267. A passage 
quoted by Schneidewin and others as 
from Demosthenes cannot claim that 
authority,—for or. 25 kata ’Apioroyel- 
Tovos a is now generally allowed to be 
a work of the later Rhetoric,—but is 
noticeable as illustrating radaigparos: § 11 
Thy dmapairnrov Kal ceuviy Aixny, qv 
6 Tas aywrdras TedeTas huly Karadelias 
' "Oppeds mapa tov rod Ards Opdvov Pyct 
Kabnuevny mdvra Ta TY dvOpwrwy éepopar. 

dpxatoisvopors, causal dat., ‘by,’ ‘under 
sanction of,’ the dypamra xkdogpahh Dew | 
vouipa... | od ydp Te viv Te KaxOes GAN det 
more | (y Tatra, Ant. 454. See on O. 7. 
_ 865. As to Bergk’s conjecture @pdvots, 
we should expect either tadpedpos.. Opd- 
vows, or Evvedpos . . Opdrwy. 

1383 Kdrdtwp...é00, and without a 
father in me: for the gen. cp. on 677 
avivewov...xeovev. Plat. Lees. 928 E 
év oy &Xy Torirela mals amroKeKxnpyy“evos 
(publicly disowned by his parents) ov« dy 
€& dvdykns &mods eln, TabTns Se...dvay- 
kalws exer els a\Anv xwpav etorklfecOac 
Tov 47d7T0pa (the disowned child). From 
éy0d supply éuoi with dadmrvetos (cp. 
Aesch. Aum. 191). 

1384 f. ocvddAaPov, taking them with 
thee,—a colloquial phrase, bitter here: 
cp. Ph. 577 ékmtAe ceavrdv osud\d\aBwv: 


sometimes playful, as in Ar. Av. 1469 
amlwue...cu\\aBdvres TH mrepd: see on 
O. T. 971.—kadodpar. The midd. (rare 
in Attic except as a law-term, to cite one 
before a court, Ar. ud. 1221) is fitting 
here, since the ’Apat are zs creatures, 
and do hzs work.—éyvdlov, stronger 
than marp@as, and suggestive of the un- 
natural strife: cp. Amt. 1263 xravdvras Te 
kal | Oavdvras Brérovres éupudtous. 

1386 f. ddper: see on 620.—vorryrar 
with acc., as Eur. 7. 7. 534 otrw vevdornk’ 
olkov. Cp. 1769.—rT0 kothov” Apyos: on 
378. 

1388 kraveiv 0’ is better than kravbv” 
(Blaydes), as giving a more separate 
prominence to the fratricide.—(rofrov) 
th od: Xen. Symp. 8. 17 Tis weoerv 
divair’ dv wd’ of eldeln Kadds TE Kdyabds 
VOMLGOMEVOS 5 

1390 rartpoov. What is meant by the 
‘horrible paternal gloom of Tartarus’? 
Clearly rarp@ov must have some reference 
to the personal relationships of the 
speaker, but that reference might be 
variously defined. (1) The primeval 
Darkness, fader of all (as Apollo is 
marppos dua THY TOU "Lwvos yéveoty, 
Plat. Huthyd. 302C). Ar. Av. 693 Xdos 
jy kal Nv&”EpeBés re wéd\av mp&rov kal 
Tdprapos evpts: cp. Hes. 72. 116. The 
point will then be /zwo/old ; the Furies are 
matdes dpxatov Zkédrov (see on 40); 
and Darkness, father of all, is invoked 
by the father who is cursing his son,— 
as Zels marp@os is the god to whom an 
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Kare Se rdode Saipovas, Kaho 8 “Apy 
Tov odor TO Sewov pioos €4B_eBdyxoTa. 
Kal TadT aKkovoas aTelye, KakdyyehN’ lav 
kal maou Kadpuelovor tots cavTov & apa 


an , y E) rates? 
TLOTOLOL TVMPLAKOLOLD, OUVEK LOLTTOUS 


1395 


Tour evEepe aol Tots avTOv yépa. 
XO. THodveuxes, ovre tals mapehPovoais ddots 
EvvjSopat *cov, viv 1 i as tayos wadw. 
TIO. oijou Kededfov THs 7 €uys dvompatias, 


eo > “w - 
oimou & €éraipwv: otov ap 6000 TéAOS 


1400 


“Apyous addwpynOnuev, © Tdhas eyo: 


Q sO 
TOLOUTOV OLOV OUOE 


povncat Twe 


éfea Eraipwv, ovd amoorpéar rah, 
GAN dvr’ avavdov THdEe TuyKIpTaL TUX. 


@ TOO Gpatwor matdes, GAN pets, Erel 
Ta okKANnpa TaTpos KvETE 


1405 
ae oe. > 'd 
TAVT Apwmevon, 


2 ve \ “A , > oN c AQ? > XN 
py tot pe mpos Oedv ode vy’, Edv ai Tovd apat 


1392 éuBeBdyxira] L has mu in an erasure, but it is not clear whether the original 


letter was vy or x. ékBeBAnKéra B, Vat. 


suspects the verse: dao. Meineke, though doubtfully. 


most MSS.: avrod Vat. 


1398 cot MSS.: oov Wecklein. 


1394 kal raov] rots tact Nauck, who 
1396 avrod L, with 
1401 6] @ 


outraged father appeals (Ar. Vid. 1468). 
(2) The nether gloom which hides Laius 
(so Hermann). The thought will then 
be that the family dod which slew Laius 
is to slay Polyneices. It seems hardly 
the fit moment, however, for Oed. to 
recall his own parricidal act. (3) The 
nether gloom whzch is to be thy sole patri- 
mony, matpgov being proleptic. This 
appears a little too subtle for the direct 
vehemence of the curse. (4) A darkness 
like that in which thy blind father dwells: 
cp. O. ZT. 1314 lw oxdrov | védos éudv 
dmbrporov. 

I prefer (1), but suspect that the poet 
used rarpwov with some measure of deli- 
berate vagueness, leaving the hearers to 
choose between its possible associations, 
or to blend them. No emendation seems 
probable: see cr. n. 

dmoukloy: 7. 954 yévo.r’ éroupos éort- 
Ores ada, | Hris mw’ amoixioecev ex TOTwY. 

1391 tac8eSalpovas: the Eumenides, 
one of whose general attributes it was to 
punish sins against kinsfolk, are invoked 
separately from the personal ’Apal of the 


sufferer (1375): so Zl. rr ILérw’ ’Apd, | 
ceuval Te OBewv aides ’Hpwes. The 
Curse calls the Furies into action. Cp. 
on 1434.—Apy, the Destroyer, whether 
by strife, as here, or by pestilence (O. 7. 
1gon.). 

1393 f. éfdyyeAXe, ‘publish,’—with 
bitter irony, since the son dares not tell it 
even to a bosom-friend: see 1402.—The 
word was used esp. of traitors who carried 
news out of acity or camp to the enemy 
(cp. n. on O. Z. 1223).—Kal maou, een 
to all. (xal...re could not stand for re... 
kal as ‘both’—‘and’: cp. O. Z. 347 n.) 

1396 yépa, a fit word, since used esp. 
of royal prerogatives: Thuc. 1. 13 én 
pyrots yépace marpixal Bacrdera. 

1397 f. otte...re, as O. 7. 653, Ph. 
1321, Amt. 763, Al. 350, 1078, fr. 86, 4. 
The converse, té...oUTe, is not found (n. 
on 367).—68o%s, his journeys from Thebes 
to Argos, and from Argos to Attica. 
Ant. 1212 dvorvxecrarnv iro éprw 
T&v mapeNovowy dd4v. (Not, ‘proceed- 
ings.’) 

Wecklein reads fvvrSopal cov (for 


nl hate 
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I call the spirits of this place,—I call the Destroying God, who 
hath set that dreadful hatred in you twain. Go, with these 
words in thine ears—go, and publish it to the Cadmeans all, 
yea, and to thine own staunch allies, that Oedipus hath divided 
such honours to his sons, 

CH. Polyneices, in thy past goings I take no joy ; and now 
go thy way with speed. 

Po. Alas, for my journey and my baffled hope: alas, for 
my comrades! What an end was that march to have, whereon 
we sallied forth from Argos: woe is me!—aye, such an end, 
that I may not even utter it to any of my companions, or turn 
them back, but must go in silence to meet this doom. 

Ah ye, his daughters and my sisters,—since ye hear these 
hard prayers of your sire—if this father’s curses be fulfilled, 


Blaydes. 1402 ¢wvijcai twa Mss, (which Schaefer explains as ‘compellare 
aliquem,’ Reisig as ‘de aliquo dicere’): Pwvioat rive Tyrwhitt, and most of the 
recent edd. 1406 7006 Mss.: tad7’ Sehrwald, Wecklein. 1407 chau 
vy dv L, A, F, R, Ald.: cpa & dv L?: opav y dv B, Vat.: opdw dy vy’ T, Farn.: 


ope vy’ édv Elms., and recent edd. 


oot): rightly, I think. With cou, tats 
mapePovoats Sots is usu. taken as 
causal, ‘on account of thy past journeys’: 
but such a dat., in addition to the dat. 
of the person, is most awkward. We 
should expect either the dat. with ézf, or 
else a gen., as Dem. or. 15 § 15 ‘Podéors 
ye...cvyxalpw Trav yeyernuévwv. And 
€vv7Sopnar was constantly used with a 
dat. of the ¢hzmg in which one takes joy, 
’ or of which one approves: Isocr. or. 5 §8 
cuvnoels...rots rept ris elpnyns: or. 8§ 87 
cwnobnobuevor Tals huerépars cuppopats 
(exult in): Eur. Zed. 136 ob6é ocwv7 dopa 
.. dryeot Odparos: Hipp. 1286 tt... rotcde 
owhde ; (these deeds): Rhes. 958 ob piv 
Gavévrt yy’ otdapas ovvjdouac (his death) : 
Arist. RA. 2. 4. 3 Tov ouvnddpevov Tots 
dryaPots (rejoicing in one’s prosperity). 

1399 olpor with gen., as Az. 367, 
Ant. 82, El. 1143. THs ers with Kedev- 
Gov also: cp. O. 7. 417 wnrpés Te Kal 708 
cov marpos. 

1400f. oiov..,6500 téXos, a compressed 
phrase for ofov ré\os uéddNovoay ew odd, 
‘on a journey destined to have what an 
end.’ (Aesch. P. V. 284 ajxw dodrixhs 
Tépua kerevbou | dramerwdawevos, is less 
strong, since répua can go with 7xw.) 
Such a compression becomes intelligible 
when it is remembered that the purpose 
or end of a journey could be expressed 


in Greek by a bold use of the ‘internal? 
accus., as in dyyeAlny éOdvra (Z/. 11. 
140), etc.—rdAas: cp. 753, 847. 

1402 ff. olov, acc., is object to hovi- 
goat only, but exerts a causal force over 
dmortpeat also (as wore would have 
done): the first o¥8’=‘not even,’ the 
second links the two infinitives :-—‘ such 
that ’tis not lawful even to utter it to any 
of my comrades, or to turn them back.’ 
The utterance wold turn them back: 
but the curse is too dreadful to be re- 
vealed.—dAN’ Ov’: sc. de?, evolved from 
the negative o¥8’ teott: cp. O. 7. 817 
bv wn E&vwv eEeote pd? dordv Trim | 
dbmors SéxerOat,... | HOetv B adm’ olkwv. 

1405 f. rot8’ is often taken here as= 
éuod (450), when it would go with 8pat- 
pow: but it rather means Oed., like To’ 
in 1407. A change of reference, within 
three vv., would be awkward. Cp. 331. 
—d))’ begins the appeal (237): it might 
be ‘at least’ (1276), but the other view is 
better, esp. as oo y’ follows. 

1406 td cKAnpd: cp. 774.—Tabr’, 
for the Ms. To08’, seems a true correction, 
since (1) the threefold tot8’ in three 
lines exceeds the limit of probable repe- 
tition ; and (2) it appears a decided gain 
to have Tatra with td oKAnpd. 

1407 ff. pr tol pe...py p’: see on 
1278 f. 
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TaTpos TEM@VTAL Kat TUS bply és Sdpous 
vOOTOS yanTar, py bw dryudonré YE, 


aN ev tapoure déabe Kay KTEPLT LAW. 


1410 


kal opov 6 voy emawos, Ov Kopilerov 
7008. avd pos ots TOvEtTov, ovK ehdooova 
€r dAdov oloe 7s EUs broupyias. 

AN. Tlohvveukes, iKeTevo oe tacOnvat Ti pot. 


110. & pudrrarn, TO Tovoy, 


“Avtuyovn ; héye. 
AN. o7péyra orpdreup. és “Apyos @S TAXLOTA YE, 


I415 


Kat a) oé us avTov Kat Tohw Suepyaoy. 


TIO. add’ JOU otdv TE. 


TOS yap avis av mahw 


oTpareup. ayoune TavTOV etoaTae Tpécas ; 


AN. ri 3 at@s, @ mat, det ce Ovpodo bas ; 


ti wot 1420 


mdtpav KatacKdipavTe Képdos EpxeETar ; 


1410 xdv] «’ év, L, F: kav A, R: xal & L?: cal B, T, Vat., Farn. ovr is one of 


Blaydes’s conjectures. 


1411—13 Nauck would make these three vv. into two, 


reading, kal opgv 8 viv moveirov ovx éddcoova | érawwov olce THs éuns vmoupylas. 


Bellermann defends the vulgate (ed. 1883, p. 99). 
F, T, Farn.: & gi\rdrn, 7d motoy A, a iy 


gpiitdtn, motov 765’ Mekler, comparing O 
®s TtadxiTd ce: Badham, ws rdayuor’ 


1415 6 pudrarn, qmotov = 
, V8: & pidrdryn mot, motov B, Vat.: 
Li ie 1416 Meineke Sona 


dye. Blaydes, too, makes both conjec- 


1410 @écbe év tddorot=‘ lay me in 
the tomb’: 0ér0e év kreplopacr= ‘ give 
me a share of funeral honours’: cp. Her. 
3. 3 THY O€...€v Tyan TiHera. There is 
thus a slight zeugma of the verb (cp. 1357). 
Ktep(opara (only plur.) is used* by Soph. 
and Eur. for the Homeric kxrépea, gifts to 
the dead, or funeral rites: Od. 1. 291 
onud Té ol xedar Kal éml Krépea Krepelia, 
In £7. 434, 931 KrTeplowara (=évTddia 
2b. 326) are the gifts of libations, flowers, 
etc., brought to Agamemnon’s grave. 
Cp. Ant. 203 Tapy | Kreplfey. 

The poet’s allusion to his own Aznzéz- 
gone is lightly and happily made. Poly- 
neices here naturally prays for regular 
funeral rites. That prayer was doomed 
to disappointment. And yet the xrepic- 
Mara for which he asks are represented by 
the Xoal rplomovdor which, in the Antigone, 
his sister pours, after the symbolic’ rite 
of scattering dust on the unburied corpse 
(Ant. 431). 

1411 ff. Kop(ftetov, ‘ win,’ =Koplferbov, 
with gen. of the person from whom, as 
O. T, 580 mdvr’ uod Koulferar. Cp. 6 
pépovra = pepduevov. The same use of 
the act. koulgw occurs in Homer (as Z/. 


Ir. 738 xkduiooa dé pewvuxas Ummous), 
Pind. Mem. 2. 19 vikas éxducEav, etc.— 
ois=rovros &, by reason of (causal dat.) 
the services which you render.—oice, 
‘will bring,’ ze, will have added to it. 
Cp. AZ. 866 révos révy movov déper. As 
6 viv érawos is the praise for evcéBera, 
the thought is properly this :—‘ The na- 
tural piety, which brings you ¢zs praise 
for serving your father, will bring you 
further praise for serving your brother.’— 
THs épys trovpylas, causal gen. with 
érawov seas see éyyjs=shown to 
ME Ucp. ATO, 

1414 — 1446 The dialogue be- 
tween sister and brother illustrates her 
affection for him, and thus strengthens 
the link (1405 ff.) between this play and 
the Andigone. It has, however, a further 
dramatic purpose. The version of the 
paternal curse adopted by Sophocles 
tended to suggest this question to the 
spectator :—Why should Polyneices per- 
severe in the war, when his defeat and 
death had been definitely foretold to him ? 
For he plainly believes the prediction (cp. 
1407, 1435), though he affects to think 
that there is a chance of escape (1444). 
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and some way of return to Thebes be found for you, oh, as ye 
fear the gods, do not, for your part, dishonour me,—nay, give 


me burial, and due funeral rites, 


And so the praise which ye 


now win from yonder man, for your service, shall be increased by 
another praise not less, by reason of the office wrought for me. 
AN. Polyneices, I entreat thee, hear me in one thing! 


PO, 


What is it, dearest Antigone? 


Speak ! 


AN. Turn thy host back to Argos,—aye, with all speed,— 
and destroy not thyself and Thebes. 


Po. 


Nay, it cannot be: for how again could I lead the same 
host, when once I had blenched ? 


AN. But why, my brother, should thine anger rise again? 
What gain is promised thee in destroying thy native city? 


tures. 
modu] xdow Naber. 


Tos yap avOis af radu | orpdrevy’ d-youue Tadrov MSS. 


1417 cé y av’rov MsS.: ce xairov Reisig: oé 7’ adroy Brunck.— 
1418 f. ofiv ye L, A, R, L?: ofdv re the other mMss.— 


For af@is a8, Vauvilliers wrote 


aGis av, without further change (and so Brunck, Dindorf, Hartung, Bellermann, 


Blaydes). 


dyouu Tat’ dy (‘nisi in priore versu mavis af@is dy mddw,’ Adv. 315). 


Keeping até@s a8, Toup changed dyouu to dyouw’ dv, while Porson wrote . 


For ravroy 


Martin conject. raxrdv: Nauck, eJraxrov: Wecklein, dyeipouw’ ddd’ dy. 


The answer is furnished by the traits of 
his character which this dialogue brings 
out. They give the 70: mloris for a 
course which might otherwise have 
seemed improbable. 

1415 16 motoy: the art. marks the 
lively interest felt by the speaker: see 
893. The v. 2. & pirrdryn fo, Totov, is 
inferior. 

1416 as tdxiord ye. Instead of 

. ye, we should rather expect 81: but ye, 
emphasising tTaxtora, will not seem weak 
if we regard the clause as supplementary: 
‘turn back thy host—yes, and with all 
speed too.’ Distinguish the ordinary use 
of ye with the adverb in response: Ant. 
1102 KP. doxe?s mapexabeiyv; XO. dcov 

y, dvak, TaxloTa. 

1417 modtv, Thebes, rather than his 
adopted city, Argos. Oedipus had de- 
clared, indeed, that his son should not 
destroy Thebes (1372): but Antigone is 
ready to suppose a different event as pos- 
sible (rdtpav karackdwavrt, 1421) ; and, 
in any case, Thebes would suffer the 
scourge of war. 

1418 f. The MS. mds yap aifis ad 
mévw | orpdrevy’ dyoun, tavrdv is defen- 
sible if we take ma@s dyoupt as dubitative, 
‘How could I osszbly lead?’ See Ap- 
pendix on 170. But there is at least a 
strong probability that the poet used dv 


here, instead of employing the much 
rarer construction. So far as our MSS. 
are concerned, the dropping out of dv 
after dyouse is not much less likely than 
the change of dy into at. Either would 
have been easy. I prefer ai@s dv... 
your to abhis ab...dyoun” av, because dv 
is thus more forcibly placed, and serves 
also to bring out at@is. We have aids 
ad madkw in Ph. 952, but usually avis 
modhw (364: Ph. 127, 342, 1232: 77. 
342: Az. 305: fr. 444. 3).—To Porson’s 
avdis ad...dyouue tTavr’ dv the drawback 
is the elision. We find radr’ for the 
plur. raid (O. T. 284, 840 etc.) ; but 
tragedy, which preferred ravréy to rairé 
(though admitting the latter under metri- 
cal necessity, O. 7. 734), would hardly 
have elided the o in that word. Ant. 
462 avr’ (for av7éd) is solitary in Soph. : 
L has air’. 

tavTov has been needlessly suspected 
and altered. ‘The same host’ means an 
army to which the same realms should 
again send contingents,—not necessarily, 
of course, an army composed throughout 
of the same men. 

1420 f. ait@s, an echo of his word: 
cp. O. Z. 570, 622, 1004.—mdTpay, 
native city: cp. O. 7. 1524  mdrpas 
O7Bys vorxor: hence katackdaWayTt. So 
Ant. 199 ff. yiv marpgay... | mphoat. 
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IIo. 
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\ , 3 bY 
aisypov 7d hevyew, Kai TO mpeaBevovT Eye 
/ 


lol an 4 
ovTw yelaola Tod KacvyyyTOV Tapa. 
A A io \ > vA 
AN. 6pas Ta TOvO ovv as és OpOov expé€per 


pavredpal’, ds opdv Odvarov &&€ dupowv Opoet; 
, 


1425 


TIO. ypyter ydp: jyiv 8 ovxl ovyxwpytéa. 


4 


AN. 


Va , 
oimor Takawa: Tis d€ Tohuynoer KAVOV 


lal g @> A 
Ta TOVO emecOar Tavdpds, ot eDéomce? ; 
> > > wn nw > fa > % nN di 
TIO. ovd’ ayyehovpev fravp” Emel oTpaTnhatov 
\ , 


XpnoTod Ta Kpeloow poe Tavdea héyew. 
AN. ovTws ap, ® Tal, Tav’Td cou dedoypeva ; 
) gi > > > > ‘\ \ 7Q> e ‘\ 
Kal py p émioxns y+ adN enol pev 40° 6dds 


Ilo. 


yy v4 , 4 A ~~ 
€oTar péedovoa, OVO TOTHOS TE KQL KQK) 

wn lal ad > 4 
pos TOUOE TAT pos TOV TE TOVO Epwvev: 


oda 8 evodoin Zevs, Ta0 ei OavdvTe por 


redeiT, emer ov pot Cavti y avis e€erov. 


1424 éxpéper Mss.: éxpépes Tyrwhitt, and so Brunck, Dindorf, Hartung, Weck- 
lein. 1425 ds cdgv] ws cpov L?, Vat.: & opyv Tournier.—dudoty Mss.: 


avrow Blaydes. 
B, T, Vat., Farn. 


1426 xppfer] L has e in an erasure. 
1432 érloxys y] y is wanting in Vat. (which has dricyns, 


1429 0¥5’] ovk 


sic), F.—éuol 48 6560 L (with an erasure after éuol), F (with wév written above): uév 


isin) A, Ry LA 


Instead of pév, y’ stands in B, T, Farn., Vat. (which has m7 


1422 f. mpeoBevovt = mpecBiTepov 
évra, as often in good prose: Thuc. 6. 55 
yeypamrat mera Tov warépa,..dud Td mpeo- 
Bevew dm’ atbroi (because he was his 
eldest son).—otrw goes best with ye- 
Ado Par: cp. 1339. 

1424 The Ms. éxdépe is usu. taken 
as intrans., ‘come to fulfilment.’ The 
only relevant support for this is 77. 824 
érére redredunvos éexpépor | dwdéxaros 
Gporos, ‘come to an end.’ ‘The sense is 
different in //7. 23. 376 &kgepov tro, 
‘shot ahead’ (and so Xen. guest. 3. 4, 
of a horse running away). Hence Her- 
mann’s surely forced rendering here, 
‘vush forward to their fulfilment. But 
expe. may be also 2nd pers. pres. 
midd., ‘ fulfil for thyself.’ Cp. the use of 
the active in Z/. 21. 450 suodolo TéXos... 
“Qpat | éE€pepov, accomplished the term 
of our hire: Pind. Mem. 4. 60 Xelpwy | 
»..70 mopormov expepev. Soph. has ék- 
éperat as= ‘she achieves for herself’ in 
Tr. 497. Here, ‘thou art fulfilling,’ has 
clearly more point than, ‘they are being 
fulfilled.” I should therefore read ék- 
oépets with Tyrwhitt, did not éexéper 
(as midd.) yield the required sense even 


better.—és dpOdv, vecfe, so that the event 
is parallel with the prediction : Amt. 1178 
@ udvrt, Tovmos ws dp’ dpbdv Frucas: cp. 
O. T. 506 n. 

1425 é dudoty instead of é& addijdow. 
Death is to proceed from you both: the 
phrase leaves it to be understood that the 
death which proceeds from each is for 
the other. To read atroty (Blaydes) is 
no improvement. The plur. reflexive 
pron. is sometimes, indeed, so used (e.g., 
Isocr. or. 4 § 15 Tas mpds tuds adrovds 
€x@pas), and Soph. has it once, Amz. 145, 
Kad’ abrotyv=xKar’ dddjdow, though Eus- 
tathius (1547. 29) blamed Menander for 
imitating that. If dpdoty fails to mark 
mutuality, atroty might be taken of a 
double suicide. 

1426 xpyle yap: ‘aye, for he wishes 
it’: implying that the wish may have 
prompted the prophecy. It is hard 
to see why interpreters should have 
sought to efface this tragic touch by 
taking xprfev as=impers. xp, or, with 
the schol., as=xpyouwdet,—both alike 
impossible. 

1428 éreoOav: for the irregular order 
of words, cp. O. Z. 1251 xWrws pev éx 
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Po. ’Tis shame to be an exile, and, eldest born as I am, 
to be thus mocked on my brother’s part. 

AN. Seest thou, then, to what sure fulfilment thou art bring- 
ing his prophecies, who bodes mutual slaying for you twain? 

Po. Aye, for he wishes it :—but I must not yield. 

AN. Ah me unhappy !—But who will dare to follow thee, 
hearing what prophecies yon man hath uttered? 

Po. I will not e’en report ill tidings: ’tis a good leader’s 
part to tell the better news, and not the worse. 

AN. Brother! Thy resolve, then, is thus fixed? 

Po. Yea,—and detain me not. For mine it now shall 
be to tread yon path, with evil doom and omen from this my 
sire and from his Furies; but for you twain, may Zeus make 
your path bright, if ye do my wishes when I am dead,— 
since in my life ye can do them no more.—(He gently disengages 

himself from their embrace.) 


for éuol). 1485 £. odgv & evodoly MSS.: op@ 8 evodoly Hermann (formerly): 
cpp 8 eb didoln Burges.—rad’ ef rede?ré por (we B, Vat., V*) | Oavdv7’ Mss. (redotre 
L, made by S from redetre): 7a6° ef Oavdvte joe | Tehe’r’ Lobeck. Elmsley has 
Tedetré we in his text, but supports reXe?ré wor in his note. 1436 davivr’* érel ob 
poe FGvrt y’ abOcs Eerov MSS. (éx’ od L, with ec written above by S): we (GvTa 7’ L?, and 
so Elms., Hartung. Madvig, too, approves this, but would place the verse after 1409. 


trivs’ obdxér’ of6’ diwéd\d\uTa (n.): Ant. 
682 n. 

1429 f. 0v8’, not even (to begin with); 
cp. Her. 3. 39 TG yap pity ébn xaptel- 
cOat “adrov amrodidods Ta eaBe 7 apxny 
node AaBwy, ‘than if he had not taken 
them at all.’—ddadp’, a euphemism for 
. kaxd: cp. Arist. Rhet. 2. 13. 1 (old men 
are persuaded) r& mielw patra elyar ray 
mpayudrwy, ‘unsatisfactory.—So tdvded 
for ra xelpw: the defects or weak points 
in one’s case, the things which threaten 
failure: cp. Her. 7. 48 el...ravry patverac 
evdeéorepa elvar TH Huérepa mphyyora, if 
our side seems somewhat weak here. 
For the thought, cp. Andoc. or. 3 § 34 pnpl 
yup...moréuou mer ovros dvipa orparnyov 
Th woe Te etvouv elddra TE 6 TL TpdTTOL 
AavOdvovra dely Tovs Toddovs THY avOpw- 
mov Kal éEararavra dyew emi rovs Kw- 
Ovvous. 

1483£. Yotar pédovoa: cp. 653.— 
Kak, dra, ill-omened (like kaxds dpyis), 
with mpos Tot8e «.7.A.—rTot8’ "Epw.: cp. 
1299: so Od. 11. 280 pyrpds “Hpuves: 
Her. 4. 149 "Epwiwv ray Aatov re Kal 
Oldirédew. ‘AHzs Erinyes’ are those 
whom his ’Apai summon: J//. 9. 454 
joANa KaTnpato aTuyepas 6 émekékder’ 


*Epwis: though the Curse and the Fury 
are sometimes identified, as Aesch. 77%. 
70 Apa 7’, "Hpwvs rarpos ) meyacbevys. 

1485 f. cvodoln, in contrast with his 
own 0666s. The conjecture eb 8180ln 
(Burges), accepted by some of the best 
edd., effaces a natural and pathetic touch. 
The Ms. coy, if right, might be com- 
pared with the dat. after words of show- 
ing favour (edmevys etc.): perhaps also 
with the dat. after nyetoOar and ddomorety. 
But in 1407, where ode is certain, the 
MSS. have od@v: and the acc. with ev- 
odotv is slightly recommended by the 
analogy of odotv, odynyetv. Suidas, too, 
has ev0d0° alriarixg: though this might 
be explained by the post-classical constr. 
of evodotvv, which, as in the Septuagint, 
was with acc. In Her. 6. 73 ws KnXeopueé- 
vet evwdwbn 7Od...mpiyya, Stein reads 
@60n: in any case, the dat. there (‘for 
Cleomenes’) has no bearing on the ques- 
tion of dat. or acc. here.—In Ar. Raz. 
1528 evodlav ayabiy amidyrt mounry | 
és pdos dpvupévy dére, the noun has its 
literal sense (referring to the return of 
Aeschylus to earth): and so prob. in 
Aesch. fr. 34. 

Ta45° et Oavdvre pou | TeAetr’. The MSs. 


KOML[LOS. 
oTp. a. 
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pélerbe & Sy, yatperdv 7+ ov yap we ere ; 
Bdérovr éoower® adAcs. AN. o To haw eyo. 

TIO. py rot pw’ Gdvpov. AN. Kat Tis av o doppepevov 
eis mpovmrov “Aidny ov KaTacTevol, Kar; 1440 
> , lal \ , > > > > ‘\ lal 

TIO. et xpy, Oavodpar. AN. py ov Y; ah Hoe Boo. 

T1O. py wet? a un det. AN. dvotddawd rap’ eyd, 
ei cov otepnfa. 10. ratra 8 & TO Saino 
kal rHde pivar yarépa. aohov O odv eye 
ects dpGpar py ToT avTnoaL KaKOv* 
dvaévar yap waco éate Suvotvyel. 


1445 


XO. véa rade vedev GPE pow 


Wecklein conject. avévr’ éwel w, ob fGvTd y’ abfis &erov: Schneidewin, érel oire 
¢Gvrl y’. Dindorf and others think the verse, as a whole, spurious; Sophocles may 
have written Qayéyri, and, the rest of the v. having been lost, an interpolator may 
have supplied ézel...é@&e7ov.—Hermann supposes that a v. has been lost after 1435, 


and that the sense was, 746’ ef TeNeiré mor, <Tiufs me Mpds oPwY THs mpoonKkovcns 


TuxEW > OavovTa. 
xalperov (alone) B, Vat. 


iF. 


1437 xalperiv 7 A, R: xalperdv y’ L, B, F, T, Farn.: 
1438 Brérovtes eladeod’ adris R: Bérovr’ 
éobpeo@ adris the other Mss. (af@s B, T, Vat., Farn.). 


1441 fot] elfou 


1444 gdva] xpavac Nauck: @fjvat Meineke: égetvar Peters: dodyar 


have teAcire... | Oaydv7’. With Lobeck, 
I hold the simple transposition to be the 
true remedy. The t of the dative could 
be elided in Homeric Greek; but among 
the alleged instances in Attic drama 
there is not one which bears examination. 


See Appendix.—émel od =~-, a frequent. 


synizesis, which Soph. has again Ph. 
440, 948, 1037, fr. 479. 3: So éyw oir’ 
O. T. 332 etc.—ferov, sc. redely Te 
The sense is:—‘if ye will perform these 
things (z.e. the last rites, 1410) for me 
in my death,—as ye will no more be 
able (to do aught) for me in life.’ Since 
Te\etv was specially appropriate to ritual 
(see 503), there is a certain awkwardness 
in the transition to its general sense 
(630 etc.) as merely=doupyeiv. But the 
harshness is at least much less than that 
of such zeugmas as Greek idiom per- 
mitted (cp. 1357), and does not seem to 
warrant the view that the verse is spu- 
rious. The conjecture o¥ pe {avTd y 
is improbable.—It has been said that 
the thought is repeated in od ydp py’ er | 
Brérovr’ éobeo@ afOis: but the latter is 
a different statement, and a climax—‘Ye 
will be able to serve me no more while I 
live—nay, ye will no more see me alive.’ 
1487 pélerGe, sc. guod: cp. 838. 


14839 The change of persons within 
the verse (d4vrT:AaB7) marks excitement; 
cp. 652, 820, 1169. 

1439 f. kal rls: cp. 606.—mpotrrov, 
since his father has prophesied the end 
(1385 ff.): cp. on r4r4. 

1441f. pov y, a caressing remon- 
strance: so Eur. Hc. 405 (Polyxena to 
her aged mother) BovAe mecety mpds 
ovdas ;...4) ov’? od yap diiov: Phoen, 
531 (locasta to her son Eteocles) ri ris 
kaxlorns daiudvev épierar| piroriyulas, wat; 
bh ot > dducos } Geds. But uy woe ot 
(Med. 964) repels.—@ prj Set: cp. 73. 

1448f. el...crepnQe, an epic use some- 
times admitted by the Attic poets: see on 
O. 7. 198.—ratta 8’, ‘Vay, these things 
rest with Fortune, that theyshould be either 
thus or otherwise’ (that I should die, or 
survive). tatra, nomin.: Pdvat, epexeget. 
infin.: for this 8€ in reply (modifying or 
correcting the last speaker’s statement), 
see on O. 7.379. év 7@8., dependent on: 
see on 247.—dvat has been needlessly 
suspected. Here, with adv., it is merely 


equivalent to the intrans. éyew, as else- — 


where in poetry it is sometimes little more 
than eivar. £7. 860 racr Ovarois pu pdpos. 
Cp. Aesch. P. V. 511 od radta ratry 
uoipd mw rTeheoPbpos | Kpavat mémpwrat. 


of wae 
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Now, release me,—and farewell; for nevermore shall ye behold 
me living. 

AN. Woeisme! Po. Mourn not forme. AN. And who 
would not bewail thee, brother, who thus art hurrying to death 


foreseen ? 


Po. If ’tis fate, I must die. AN. Nay, nay,—hear my 
pleading! 
Po. Plead not amiss. AN. Then woe is me, indeed, if 


I must lose thee! Po. Nay, that rests with Fortune,—that 
end or another.—For you twain, at least, I pray the gods that 
ye never meet with ill; for in all men’s eyes ye are unworthy 
to suffer, [Exit, on spectators left. 


CH. Behold, new ills have newly come, in our hearing, 


Sehrwald: Bjvar Papageorgius.—oggv MsS.: of Elms., and so most of the 
recent edd. 1445 xaxdv] xaxdv T, Farn., on the conject. of Triclinius. 
1447 ff. véa rade veddev HAGE por | BapUrorua Kaxd | rap’ ddaod éévov L and the 
other Mss., except the Triclinian (T, Farn.), which have mapa y’ ddaod, a conjecture 
by which Triclinius sought to restore the metre. In order to make these vv. 
agree with the antistr. (1463 f. xréos dparos 6de didBodros* és 6’ dxpav), Hermann 
inserted véa before Bapvrorua. On the other hand J. H. H. Schmidt adds nothing 


here (placing Bapiworua after kaxa), and in 1463 deletes dée. 


For kal...«al, instead of 7...4, cp. 488. 

The Ms, oo@v is better than oa, to 
which some edd., following Elmsley, have 
needlessly changed it. ‘For you two my 
prayer is—that ye ne’er mect with ills.’ 
The contrast between his own case and 
theirs is thus more impressively marked 
than it would be by the acc. (‘my prayer 

‘is that you two ne'er meet with ills’). 
For the dat. of the person in whose 
interest the prayer is made, cp. O. 7. 
269, Ph. 1019, Az. 392. For dpopar in 
a good sense cp. Zr. 48, Az. 509, //. 
g. 240, Her. 1. 132 (€wurg@...dpaicdae 
aryabd), 

1446 macvw, ethic dat., ‘in the sight 
of all’: cp. 81on. 

1447—1499 Kommos. 1st strophe 
1447—1456=1st antistr. 1462—1471: 
and str. 1477—1485 = 2nd antistr. 1491 — 
1499. Each strophe is separated from 
the next by five trimeters, spoken by Oed. 
and Ant. At the close of the 2nd anti- 
strophe Theseus enters, and he also has 
five trimeters. See Metrical Analysis. 

The dramatic purpose is to divide the 
two great scenes of the fourth émeobd.ov 
(1249—1555). Sophocles here shows him- 
self a master of stage-effect in the highest 
sense. This momentary pause in the 


action gives a wonderful impressiveness 
to the sudden signal from heaven (1456). 
1447 ff. véa tdbe...Kryxdve. Two 
views are admissible: I prefer that which 
is here placed first. (1) WAGE por= ‘T have 
seen come,’ not, ‘have come oz me,’ pou 
being ethic dative (81). The Chorus al- 
Indes to the doom pronounced on Poly- 
neices and his brother. ‘Here are new 
ills which I have seen come from the blind 
stranger,—unless perchance, Fate is find- 
ing fulfilment.’ Oedipus has often spoken 
of the fate which pursues his race (964 etc.), 
and the Chorus correct their first phrase 
by surmising that haply this fate, not 
Oedipus, is the real agent of the doom on 
the brothers. The schol. took HAGE por 
as a foreboding of the Chorus that they 
might be zzvolved in these alien ills: but 
sou seems merely to express sympathy. 
(2) Others suppose that a low rumbling 
of thunder was heard immediately after 
the exit of Polyneices, and that éxrumey 
ai€yp in 1456 merely marks the first oud 
sound. véa raSe...KkaKa are then the evils 
which the Chorus forebode from the zz- 
cipient thunder: HAGE por=‘have come 
upon me.’ eb TL potpa py KLyxdvet is 
then taken either as before, or thus: —‘if 
haply 42s evd is not coming upon him.’ 


Kommos. 
Ist 
strophe. 
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Sie Cee a 


éxtutev ailyp, @ Zev. 


a / 
@ TEKVOL TEKVOL, 


Ol. 


TOS QV, 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


Kaxd Bapirorpa Tap ddaov &€vouv, 
“ TU potpa py KLyxXave. 

*paray | yap ovdev agiopa Sayovev € exe ppdoa. 
ope Opa TOUT del xpovos, 
Ta O€ Tap 7eap avOus avEwv avo. 


1450 


oTpepov pev ETEpA, 


1455 


x y 
€l TLS So CS: 


TOV mavT d.pur Tov devpo Onrea TOpot 5 


AN. 
OI. Atos TTEPOTOS 7 


Bpovrn mpos “Ardy. 


marep, Ti © éoTt Takiop 
noe fe auTiK’ déerau 
ahha réurba? ws td&yxos. 


ep @ Kanels ; 
1460 


1450 xxdvy L, made from TuyxXav ne either by the first hand or (as I rather think) 


by S. «xavn B, T, F, Farn., Vat.: 
Wecklein. 
1453 6p dpa MSS.: 


kiyaver A, R, L?: 
1451 parey Heimsoeth (as Blaydes also conjectured) : 
6p@ 0’, 6p Bergk.—rar’] mavr’ Dindorf. 


To this view we may object :—(a) It is 
much more natural to suppose that the 
beginning of the thunder is denoted by 
éxtumey. Each step in the crescendo of 
the thunder is marked by words of the 
Chorus: a second, and louder, peal comes 
at 1462, a third at 1476. The whole effect 
of the passage depends on the moralising 
of the Chorus (1451 ff.) being interrupted 
by the sudden crash at 1456. (6) After 
the exit of Polyneices, we naturally expect 
from the Chorus some comment on the 
father’s curse and the son’s doom. (¢) If 
véa kaka meant ‘new ills’ brought ox the 
Chorus by Oed., the language would rather 
imply that they had suffered something 
else from him before,—which is not the 
case. 
ved0evstrengthens véa, and might mean, 
‘from a new occasion’ (the visit of Poly- 
neices); but it seems more probable that 
the poet used it merely in the sense of 
‘newly’ (lit., ‘from a recent moment’); 
schol. veworl, For the form cp. //.7. 97 
AWBy rade y’ Eooerae alvddev alv&s, ‘with 
horrors of horrors’: 26. 39 old@ev olos, 
‘singly and alone.’—el tt potpa py) Kuy- 
xdver: for tu=‘perchance,’ cp. O. 7. 
124 (n.): the formula e! 7 a is used in 
noticing an alternative which occurs to 
one as an afterthought, 2b. 969.—KuyX aver 
‘ts overtaking’ (its victims), the acc. being 
understood, as //. 17. 671 waow yap énl- 
oTATO petdixos elvat | fwos ewv: viv ad 
Advaros Kal wotpa kxdver. (Thefull constr., 


Klyxavet Hermann: KLyxavy 
harny MSS. 
1454 érel uev 


22. 303 viv afré me potpa Kixdver.) So 
II. 451 G0y oe TéAos Bavdro.o KixMLEVvoY. 
Wecklein (who reads xeyxdvy) under- - 
stands, ‘unless fate prevent them’ (ra 
kaxd),—as if it were a hope that the curse 
on the brothers might not be fulfilled. 
This surely strains the sense of the verb. 
1451f. pardy, The Ms. pdrny seems 
plainly corrupt. The sense is: ‘for I 
cannot say that any decree of deities zs zz 
vain’: t.e. udtyy must stand for udravov 
elvat. Isocr. or. 4§ 5 has wor’ dn wat nv 
elvacTo meu iobac rept TrovTwy (=udracov) : 
but that does not justify the use of the adv. 
alone here. Nor can it go with dpdoac. 
For patdv cp. Aesch. Zum. 142 lddped? 
el Te Todd pporstou ward, ‘is in vain.’— 
délopa prop., ‘what one thinks right’ ; 
here, ‘decree,’ ‘ordinance’; in 1459 ‘re- 
quest.” Cp, Dem. or. 18 § 210 7a ray 
mpoydvev a&usuara, their political maxims. 
—dopdoar: cp. Aesch. Ch. 591 mravd Te 
kal medoBduov’ dav dvewoev Tov | alyidwy 
gppdoat Kdrov.—These words are a com- 
ment on the last. Perchance it is Fate 
that is being fulfilled; for a heaven- 
appointed fate never fails of fulfilment. 
1453f. dépg. The hiatus is easily 
avoided by 8° (Bergk), but, though some- 
what harsh, is excused by the slight 
pause. tadr =diibuara Sayudver. With 
orpépov (for the corrupt ézreé), the sensc 
is:—‘ Watchful, ever watchful of these 
divine decrees is Time » overthrowing 
some fortunes, and the next day, again, 
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from the sightless stranger,—ills fraught with a heavy doom; 
unless, perchance, Fate is finding its goal. For ’tis not mine to 
say that a decree of Heaven is ever vain: watchful, aye watchful 
of those decrees is Time, overthrowing some fortunes, and on 
the morrow lifting others, again, to honour.—Hark that sound 
in the sky!—Zeus defend us! [ Thunder ts heard. 


Or. My children, my children! If there be any man to 
send, would that some one would fetch hither the peerless 


Theseus ! 


AN. And what, father, is the aim of thy summons? 
Or. This winged thunder of Zeus will lead me anon to 


Hades: nay, send, and tarry not. 


érepa Mss. (€repa made from érépa in L and others). 
otpépwy: Wecklein, éréywyv: Meineke, édels. 
For rdée miuar’, B and Vat. have 746’ én’ quar’. 


dvw MSS. 


[A second peal is heard. 


For émei, Hartung conject. 
1455 rade miuar’ adds avéwy 
The schol. having 


Toa wev at&wy map’ juap, Canter corrected rdde mjyar’ to ru 6é map’ juap. 


exalting others on high.’ Cp. Eur. fr. 
424 jul? quépa | Ta perv Kabeihey vWdber, 
Ta 8 7p’ dvw.—opq, as Ph. 843 Tdde mev 
Geos OWerat, ‘will look to’ this. Time is 
the vigilant minister of Fate. The mighty 
are humbled (as the Labdacidae have 
been); the lowly, again, are exalted. 
The last words contain an unconscious 
hint that the sufferings of Oedipus are 
well-nigh finished, and that honour is 
coming to him. At that instant, the 
thunder is heard. 

The MS. words étrel pev érepa...dvw are 
. thus paraphrased by the schol.: modda 
bev av&wy trap’ Huap, moda dé els TO eu- 
mahw tpémwy. This makes it certain 
that, instead of émef, the schol. had some 
participle, as the form of the sentence 
plainly requires. For orpébov cp. Eur. 
fr. 540 ped, TA TOY EVdaLpovotyTWY ws TAXA 
oTpépes Geds. Soph. Zr. 116 tov Kas- 
foyer | orpéper, 708 avEer Bibrov | monv- 
movoy, the troubles of his life now bring 
reverse, now glory, to Heracles. This 
was a poetical use of orpédw, which the 
schol.’s words els 7d @uraw rpérwy were 
meant to explain. rpéw itself was not 
used alone as=dvarpérw, though often 
in phrases with that sense: cp. the frag. 
of a satyric drama (Aesch. fr, 304)—of a 
domesticated pig—7 oddd 7’ év dbmoiow 
elpyaorat KaKxd, | dovotoa kal tpémovca 
TUpB’ dvw Kdrw. Wecklein’s éréxov 
(‘checking,’ ‘arresting’) would agree more 
closely with the metre of the antistrophe as 


iS. iI. 


given by the mss. (see on 1469). But 
orpédwy requires only the slightest change 
there, and is metrically preferable on other 
grounds (see Metrical Analysis): it is also 
a better contrast to avf#v.—The ms. 
émel pév is untranslatable. It has been 
explained as (1) ‘sometimes’=6ré uév: 
(2) by an ellipse of a verb, as wxev 
(Hermann). Neither is possible. 

1456 éxtvmTev, the epic aor., only here 
in Attic: elsewhere éxrvmyoa. 

1457 f. Tos dv: cp. on I100.—el Tis 
éyrotros,—other, that is, than the Chorus : 
some one who could be sent on the 
errand. Cp. 70,297.—Sebpo...mdpou, cause 
him to come hither. -opeiv, to give, is 
never found as=zopevev, to make to 
come (1476): and here the phrase is 
strictly a compressed one, ‘ enable me to 
speak to him, (by bringing him) hither.’ 
But the associations of wépos and mopevew 
have doubtless influenced it. Cp. 27. 
1267 el ce Oeds érbpicev | duérepa mpds pué- 
AaOpa.—Cp. Pind. Pyth. 3. 45 Kal pa 
vu Mdyrnre pépwv wbope Kevravpy duddgar 
(‘gave,’ with the like notion as here of 
bringing to).— dvr’, adv.: Az. gtr 6 
mavra Kkwpos: O. T. 475 n. 

1459 7( 8’, after the voc.: cp. 507.—- 
Tatlwp’ : see on 1451. 

1460 f. mrepwrds: Verg. Aen. 5. 319 
et ventis et fulminds ocior alis.—tterar: 
the fut. midd. here merely=dée, for 
‘cause me to be led’ would be strained. 
In Od. 21. 322 of rh ce r6vd? déerOar 
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dvr. a. XO. péyas, te, pad’ 60° épetirerar 
2 krvmos adatos SudBodos: és 0 axpay 
3 dey vandOe Kpatos pdBav. 1465 
4 éxtnéa Ovpdv: ovpavia yap aotpanyn préyer Tahw. 
577i wav adyae Tédos; *dédouKa d+ ov yap aov 
6 apopud mor ovd avev Evudopas. 1470 
7@ péyas aiOynp, @ Zev. 


OI. & watdes, yee TOO ew avdpt Véadartos 
Biov tedevTH, KovKeT EoT amooTpody. 
AN. was oi00a; To dé TOUTO cYpBadrav ExeLs ; 
lal 4 > e > > c 4 4 \ 
OI. Kas Kato’: aN ws TaxioTA por pohav 
avakta xopas THOSE TLS TOpEevTaTo. 


1475 


1462 de udda péyao éplrerac (sic) | xrior dpatoor bbe | di680A0c éo 8 dxpay | L. 
The words pdda wéyac are written (by S?) in an erasure of some five letters. The first 
hand had perh. written uéyac, omitting wada: and so Hartung reads, omitting véa in 


the strophe, v. 1447. 


of the words: see comment. 


Nauck, xrvmos dd wéyas épelrerat | did80d0s datos’ és 8 dxpay 
=véa Tdde vedbev HArvoev | Bapdrorua map’ adaod Eévov (omitting Kaxd). 
altered dde di6Bodos to bbe ye SiBodos (‘duplex fragor’). 


Hermann 
I have corrected the order 


1466 ovpavia mss.: Elms. conject. ovpla: 


Bothe, ovpavob: Meineke, al@pla: Wecklein, adpyla: Bergk, duBpla. 
1468 d¢ijo L first hand (4¢’ yo S, with ddijoe. written above): d¢joe the other 


dibuel’ (‘wed thee’), the midd. has its 
proper special force: cp. 26. 214. In 
Eur. Hipp. 625 it is doubtful. In Aesch, 
Ag. 1632 etc. it is passive. 

1462 f. While the Ms. words t8e pada 
péyas épelarerau correspond with the first 
verse of the strophe (1447), the second 
verse here exceeds its strophic counter- 
part by ~~. Hermann supplied véa in 
the strophe: Heinrich Schmidt omits 68¢ 
here. We need not doeither. The erasure 
in Lat pada péyas shows that some dis- 
turbance had occurred ; and this may have 
concerned the order of words. If we 
write péyas, W8e, pod’ 68" épelrerat|krvmos 
&paros SdBodos, we get an exact corre- 
spondence, without either adding to the 
strophe or taking from the antistrophe. 
épelmerar, rat (cp. Az. 309 n.) ; the very 
sky seems to come down with the crash: 
so Valerius Flaccus 8. 334 rauina poli of 
thunder.—krirros...516Bodos, the noise of 
a bolt hurled by Zeus: cp. on 710 atxnua 
...eUummov.— &kpav, the tips, not the 
roots: cp. 1624. 

1466 é@nryga, aor. referring to a 


moment just past, where we should ordi- 
narily use the pres.: Adz. 693 éppré’ Epwrr. 
Cp. O. 7.337 n.—Ovpdv, acc. of part af- 
fected. 

ovpavla: schol. dvri rod raxeta. This 
seems to be merely a marginal note by 
the ‘diorthotes’ of L, not one of the 
ancient scholia which he copied into the 
Ms.: and I doubt whether it points to a 
different reading. Rather, probably, it 
means that the writer took ovpavfa as= 
‘rushing from the sky.’ Heinrich 
Schmidt defends otpavia as —~—: others 
deny that such a synizesis is possible. 
But in Aesch. 7%. 288 xapdlas answers 
metrically to éx@pots (305); in his Swpfi. 
71 kapdlay=the last two syllables of o7v- 
yodvres (80); and 2. 799 Kapdias=the 
first two of ‘yacdoxe (816). Dindorf cuts 
the knot in all these places by adopting 
kadpga, an Aeolic form mentioned in 
Ltym. M, 407. 21,—surely a most impro- 
bable remedy. It is more reasonable to 
infer that so easy a synizesis as that of ua 
was sometimes allowed in the lyrics of 
Attic drama. Elmsley’s ovpta (suggested 
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Cu. Hark! With louder noise it crashes down, unutter- 1st anti- 
able, hurled by Zeus! The hair of my head stands up for fear, StoPhe: 
my soul is sore dismayed; for again the lightning flashes in 
the sky. Oh, to what event will it give birth? I am afraid, 
for never in vain doth it rush forth, or without grave issue, 

O thou dread sky! O Zeus! 


OE. Daughters, his destined end hath come upon your sire; 
he can turn his face from it no more. 

AN. How knowest thou? What sign hath told thee this? 

Ok. I know it well.—But let some one go, I pray you, with 
all speed, and bring hither the lord of this realm. [Avother peal. 


mss. F. W. Schmidt conject. ri wav d@pjow rédos (and so Nauck): Wecklein, rt wav 
Kabéfer Téhos; For réhos, Abresch conj. BéXos. 1469 dédea 760’ L: dé61a 768” 
most of the other Mss.: dédca & T, Farn.: dédo.xa 6’ Nauck. 1470 ddopua 
L first hand: « was added by S, who also indicated the v. 7. épopud by writing e above 
d.—ovx dvev MSS,: o¥6’ dvev Heath. 1472 7G0 én’ dydpi Mss.: Elms. conject. 
T@de Tavpl. 1474 This v. and v. 1488 are given to the Chorus by the mss., 
but to Antigone by Turnebus in his appendix.—és olo@a; r@ dé cuuBadrdv exes ; 
L, F: roéro is inserted after r@ 6¢ by A, R, L*; after oicOa by B, T, Vat., Farn. 


(and so Blaydes): Dindorf omits roéro, and adds mdrep after éxeus. 


by the schol.’s taxe@a) is unsuitable here. 
From Hesych. dpyos: deukds, raxus, 
Wecklein suggests apyla, comparing the 
Homeric dpyijra xepauvdv. If any change 
were needed, I should prefer oipava. 

1468 cl...ddroe téhos; ‘what end 
(event) will (the lightning) bring forth ?’ 
For dduévac as=‘ to emit,’ ‘ produce from 
one’s self,’ cp. Arist. Hzst. An. 6. 14 
agiace TO Kinuda,...T7s Onrelas apreions Td 
gov. This use, which was common, 
suggests how the word might be figura- 
tively said of the storm giving birth to 
some disastrous issue. We need not, 
then, seek a correction (as éfjoe. or 
épizer). pav, ‘verily,’ here nearly=an 
exclamation, such as ‘ah!’ Cp. on 182. 

1469 L has Séea 768’, which might 
easily have grown out of Sé5o.Ka 8 
(Nauck). The latter is recommended by 
metre, giving an exact correspondence if 
in 1454 we read otpépav: cp. on 1453 f. 
With 8€51a 768’ it is necessary to suppose 
a very improbable resolution of — into 
~~; see Metrical Analysis. 

1470 £. ddoppa, sc.) dorpam7, ‘rushes 
forth’ (from the sky),—better here than 
the v. 2. édopud.—tupopas, not definitely 
‘ misfortune,’ but rather, more generally, 
‘srave issue.’ The thought is merely 


that something momentous always follows 
such a storm. Cp. O. 7. 44 ras Evudopas 
...Tav Bovreusdtwy, the issues or effects 
of counsels. 

1471 @ péyas aifsip is a cry, rather 
than an address like 6 Zed: yet in Aesch. 
P. V. 88, in a direct address, we have & 
dtos alOnp, followed by the voc. raupjrép 
TE Yi. 

1472 tKe Tad’ Ew’ GvSpl. We may 
render the prep. ‘upon’ me, but properly 
itis rather ‘against’ me;—the doom, from 
which there is no dmogrpod%, advances to 
take him. Cp. O. 7. 509 ém’ air@ mre- 
pbeco’ 7Oe kbpa. (Not, ‘in my case,’ 
as 26. 829.) The conjecture tode tév- 
Spl is needless, and impairs the solemnity 
of the words. 

1474 cvpBadov exes (cp. 817, 1140), 
hast inferred, a freq. sense of the act. 
in Attic: Her. in this sense prefers the 
midd. As & maiSes (1472) evidently 
means the daughters, this v. is rightly 
given to Antigone; but her question re- 
minds us that she, and she only, had 
heard Oed. speak of the signs which 
should announce his end (95). 

1475 ow, ethic dat., ‘I pray you’: 
cp. O. TZ. 1512 Toor’ evxeoGE wor, ‘I would 
have this to be your prayer.’ 
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2 Ouampvoos oToBos. 


3 thaos, oO daiwa, thaos, €b TL yo 


ZTOPOKAEOY= 
op. B. XO. €a, dod pan avOis dudiorarar 


1480 


4 parépe Tuyxdvels deyyes pépav. 


5 évaolov Oe * Gov TUX OU, pnd aNaoTov avop 


idav 


6 dxepon Xd pw peraaxount TWS* 


7 Zed ava, cot dove. 


Ol. ap eyyes avn p 5 ap’ er éuvyov, Téxva, 


1486 


Kixyoerat jLov kat katopOovvros ppeva ; 
AN. ti & av Déhous 70 TLoTOV Eupuvar ppt ; 
OI. a? dv erarX Ov ev, Tehea pd pov Xdpw 


dovvai od, HVTrEp TVYKAVOV UVTETXOUNV. 


1477 éa dis in Mss.: J. 
Bothe and Seidler. 
the other Mss.: 
apbeyyés L, with most Mss. 


H. H. Schmidt deletes the second 2éa, 
1479 f£. idaos, & Satuwrv, Waos L: 
@ daluwy, with o written above, R. 
1482 f. évaicly T, Farn.: 
TUxor por Vat.: évaiclov 6é cuvrdxouuw the other Mss.: 


1490 


following 
 Oatuov most of 
1481 ddeyyés A, L?: 
év aici» dé ouv- 
cod tUxXotue Cobet. 


1477 f. éa is the cry of one startled by 
a sight or sound (Aesch. P. V. 298 éa* rh 
xphua Aetcow;): only here in Soph.— 
pad? atOts, ‘again, and loudly’: 27.1410 
160d pan’? aB Opoet tus. —audlorarar, be- 
cause the peals of thunder, now at their 
loudest, seem to be around them on every 
side. Cp. Od. 6. 122 wore we Koupdwr 
dupirvbe OAdus diir4: So mepl...7vd iwi | 
popuyyos (17. 261), donua mepBalver 
Boris (Anz. 1209): but the phrase here is 
more vigorous, suggesting the image of a 
threatening foe.—8tampvo.os, as with 
kédados, Eur. Hel. 1308; ddoAvyal, Hom. 
Hymn. 4. 19: in Homer only as adv., 
foe be Seam ptoov (Zi. 8, 227): properly, 

‘ going through’ the ear, ‘piercing,’ like 
Topds, Siardpos. 

1480 £. For & Salpwv cp. on 185.— 
Ydos (sc. toGc), as usually in Homer, etc., 
though Ydos also occurs (as //. 1. 583, 
Ilymn. 5. 204, Hes. Of. 340, Aesch. 
Lum. 1040). 

1481 f. yd parépr, Attica: cp. 797 
Mar pomd det Taée. Plat. Rep. 414 E det ws 
mepl unrpos Kal Tpopod ris xwpas ev 7 elor 
BovdeverOar.— &eyyts, gloomy as the 
thunder-cloud. 

1482 cod THXoWu is a certain correc- 
tion. With évaioiw (or -ov)...cuvtdxouse 
we must still understand col (or ood); for 
the version, ‘may I meet with a righteous 


man,’ gives a sense which is intolerably 
weak here. 

ddacrov dvSp’, Oedipus. With Homer, 
this adj. is always the epithet of wrév@os 
or dxos, except in //, 22. 261 (Achilles), 
“Extop, py pmo, ddacre, ouvnuootvas 
dydpeve, ‘ Wretch, prate not to me of 
covenants,’—usu. taken as= ‘thou whom 
I cannot forget (or forgive),’ though others 
render ‘madman’ (as if connecting the 
word with the rt of d\vw). It is simplest 
to suppose that the epithet of the ac¢ 
(537, 1672) is transferred to the ager¢,— 
the doer of adacra being. called diac 
Tos in the general sense of ‘wretch,’ ‘ac- 
cursed one.’—t8dy, since, in the old Greek 
belief, even casual association with a 
polluted man was perilous : Antiph. or. 

58 82 ool On dy 8 pwrrot uy Kabapol 
ek ] Go Te placua exovres cwec- 
Bdvres els Td molov cuvammdecay pmeTe 
Tis avTrayv Wuxis Tos dclws Siakeywévous 
Ta mpds rods Beovs. Cp. Aesch. Zh. 597 ff., 
Eur. £7. 1354, Xen. Cyr. 8. 1. 25, 
Hor. Carm. 3. 2. 26. 

1484 dxepdi xdpw petrdcy., have 
for my portion an unprofitable recom- 
pense (in return for the sympathy shown 
to Oed.); cp. Aesch. P. VY. 544 dxapis 
xdpis (‘a thankless favour’), Soph. Az. 
665 ddwpa d&pa. Pind. O2. 1. 54 dxép- 
Seva = disaster (with a similar euphemism). 
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Cu. Ha! Listen! Once again that piercing thunder-voice 2nd 
is around us! Be merciful, O thou god, be merciful, if thou art sttophe: 
bringing aught of gloom for the land our mother! Gracious 


may I find thee, nor, because I have looked on a man accurst, 


have some meed, not of blessing, for my portion! 


lord, to thee I cry! 
OE. 


and master of my mind? 


O Zeus our 


Is the man near? Will he find me still alive, children, 


AN. And what is the pledge which thou wouldst have fixed 


in thy mind? 
OE. 


In return for his benefits, I would duly give him the 


requital promised when I received them. 


1488 éudiva dpevi MSS.: éuddoa: ppevt Hermann: duddvar Eévm Wunder: éudfvar 


Nauck, bracketing ¢pevl, and approving févy. 


(He once proposed lAw, or dpacor.) 


1490 rvyxdvwv] Wecklein conject. éudavety; Blaydes, dpriws. 


—In the verb, pera here=‘along with 
Oedipus,’ ‘as my share in his curse’: 
Xapuy is acc., not gen., because it denotes 
the share, not the thing shared. peréxo 
takes (1) gen. of thing shared, (2) acc. of 
share, (3) dat. of partner: but when (3) is 
present, (2) is usu. absent, unless equality 
is affirmed or denied, as Xen. Cyr. 7. 2. 
28 evppocwdy mac&v éuol 7d loov per- 
elye. Hiero 2. 7 Tovrov (Tod Kakod) 
melorov pépos of TUpavvotr meTéxovow. In 
Ar. Fl. 1144 ov yap peretyes Tas tous 
mAnyas éuol, the dat. depends on ioas, 
not on the verb: ‘you did not get for 
your share the same number of blows 
as I.’ (Cp. Dein. or. ¢ § 54 76 méumrrov 
pépos ov werelAn pe Trav Whgdwv.) The 
peculiarity here is only in the use of the 
acc. alone, without a gen. (as 77s dpas). 

1487 Kixijcerar with gen., on the 
analogy of ruyxdvew. Elsewhere xixdvw 
always governs acc. We might take 
euapoxov...pov (sc. dvros, cp. 83) Kar 
KatopQodyros as gen. absol., but this is 
less probable.—katop8odvros intrans., 
dpeva acc. of respect: cp. é& dpOijs ppevos, 
O. T. 528. The itrans. xarop0dw usu. 
=‘to succeed’ (Thuc. 6. 12 7 Karop0u- 
cayras,...4 mraicayras), but also ‘to be 
right or correct,’ as Plat. Lec. 654 ds 
dy Th wev gpovy Kal TO owuare pn wav 
dwaros % KaTopOoby (in song and dance). 
The ¢vansitive xarop0bw=‘to bring any- 
thing to a successful end’ (though, in 
such cases, the acc. might often be one 
of respect, and the verb intrans.), or ‘to 
make one successful’ (Z7. 416). 


1488 éydivar dpevl. Schol.: rf 7d 
miTov Oédes EuBarety TH ppevt éxel- 
vou, TH ToD Oncéws Sndovdre; dvri Tod, rh 
Bovd\er mibaviv dvaxowdcacba TO Onae?; 
This proves that dpevé is at least as old 
as the ancient scholia in L, and also that 
the schol. had either épdtvat, or, as 
Herm. infers from éuBanelv, eupdorar. 
Many recent critics have held that pev( 
has come in from 1487. So far as the 
mere vepefztio is an argument, we must 
be cautious in applying it: cp. 7of., and 
n. on 554. ‘The sense must be either :— 
“And what is ¢he pledge which thou 
wouldst have fixed (1) in Azs mind??— 
z.e. ‘What is it that thou wouldst tell 
him in confidence, under his pledge of 
secrecy ?’—or else (2) ‘in hy mind?’—z.e. 
‘what promise wouldst thou obtain from 
him before death?’ Here (2) is recom- 
mended by the fact that the ppv is then 
the same in both vv. Nor is the reply 
of Oed. (1489) inconsistent with it; since 
the fulfilment of his promise (580) to 
Theseus involves a pledge from Theseus 
to keep the secret (1530). It is, of 
course, possible that Soph. wrote éuoy- 
va. £évw, or the like: but the vulgate is 
at least defensible. 

1489 f. For the pause in sense after eb, 
cp. 52, 288, 610, £7, 1036, Aesch. Zum. 
87.—Tedkeodpov xapwy, a requital (1484) 
fraught with fulfilment (of my promise). 

ov is most naturally taken here, with 
the schol., as=avr@, seeing that vv. 1486 
f. refer to Theseus alone; though it is 
tenable as=atrots, z.e. Theseus and his 
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2*qept yar evadio 


A y 
dvr. B'. XO. id id, mat, Bai, Bal’, etr’ axpa 


4 Lal b 
3 Tlocevdwviw Geo Tvyxavets 


4 BovOurov Extiay ayilwv, Ukod. 


1495 


A , > a 
56 yap Eévos oe kal Todcpa Kat Pidous émagvot 
A , 
6 Sixaiay ydpw Tapacxe Tabav. 
> 


7 <amevooV,> aloo, ava€. 


> a ‘ > A , 
OH. ris ad wap’ tyav Kowos HYEtTaL KTUTOS, 


1500 


cadys pev *aarav, éudarvns S€ tod §évov; 
4 tus Auds Kepavvds, 4 Tus 6uBpia 

xahag’ eruppagaca; TavTa yap Geov 

TovadTa xElwalovTos EiKaoaL Tapa. 


1491 ff. i only once in Mss.: the second J was added by Herm. The passage is 
very corrupt in L:—id mwa? | BAO. Bad’ elr’ dxpav | érvydadov (here space is left for 
about eight letters, but nothing is erased) évadlox | rocedawvion Ped. Tuvyxdveo | 
BodOutoy éotlay ayidfwr* tkou" | All mss. have el7’ dxpay, except Vat., which has em’ 
dxpay: and all have émvyvadov or else éml yiadov. Most of them agree with L in 
tmocevdawvlon: but R has roceSaovlw, Vat. rocedwvlw. In L, S has written aylfwv over 
ayidgov: F has ayidfwr: A, R, L? dylfwv: B, T, Vat., Farn. alyigfwv, See comment. 


people. The evidence for ow as dat. 
sing. is slender; but in Hom. Hymn. 19. 
19 ovv dé cp ought to mean ody Tari, 
and in Hymn. 30. 9 we have Bpl@e pév 
cpw cpoupa epécBios, 75 Kat’ aypovs | 
krhveow evOnvet, otkos & éumlard\arae 
écO\G@v, where ow should refer to 6 & 
é\B.os shortly before, and the subject to 
eJOnver seems clearly to be ¢he man, not 
dpovpa. As to Aesch. fers. 759, it is 
a case exactly parallel with ours here: 
z.e. opi would most naturally refer to 
Xerxes alone, but mzg#t refer to Xerxes 
and his advisers (rots mporpeWauévors 
schol.). In Pind. Pyth, g. 116, again, 
opw might mean Antaeus and his family. 
Lycophron 1142 seems to have meant 
ogt for adr, as the schol. thought. On 
the whole, it appears unsafe to deny that 
poetry sometimes admitted the use. 

TVyXUvov=Ire ériyxavoy (wy yrnoa), 
cp. 579 ff. The absol. use is made easier 
by dv@? dy éracxov ef. 

1491—1495 lr’ dkpa...tkod. On 
this corrupt passage, see Appendix. Read- 
ing dkpa | mepl yoad’ for dkpay | érl yia- 
Aov, I take the sense to be: ‘or df (elr’), 
in the furthest recesses of the glade, for 
the honour of the Poseidonian sea-god, 
thou art hallowing his altar with sacrifice, 
(yet) come.’ The precinct of Poseidon 


at Colonus was large enough for an 
ecclesia to be held within it (Thuc. 8. 
67). It included the &\cos and vaéds men- 
tioned by Paus. I. 30 § 4. (See Introd.) 
The word ytarov, ‘a hollow,’ was oft. 
used in the plur. of hollow ground, 
valleys, or dells: cp. Aesch. Swfp. 550 
AVE 7’ dy yoara | Kal dv” dpdv Kitlkwv. 
It would apply to the depressions be- 
tween the gentle eminences of this orepy- 
ovxou xPoves (6gr),—as e.g. between the 
two neighbouring knolls at Colonus (cp. 
1600). G@kpa amepl ytada means that the 
altar of Poseidon is in the part of the 
large téwevos furthest from the Chorus. 
When Theseus left the scene (1210), his 
purpose was to send the suppliant Poly- 
neices from this same altar to Oedipus 
(cp. 1349). The Chorus surmise that 
Theseus may have stayed at the altar to 
complete his interrupted sacrifice (888). 
In 1491 él?’ should perh. be ely’, but 
is intelligible if we suppose the thought 
to be,—Come (if thou art near, and at 
leisure),—or zf thou art sacrificing, 
nevertheless quit the altar, and come.— 
Bov8urov proleptic with dylt{wv; to sacri- 
fice on the altar zs to ‘hallow’ it. Cp. 
Ar, Av. 1232 pnroopayety te Bovddrors 
én’ éoxdpaus | kvicdy 7’ ayuds.—éorlav = 
Bwudv (888, 1158): Aesch. 7h. 275 pij- 
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Cu. What ho, my son, hither, come hither! Or if in the 2nd anti- 
glade’s inmost recess, for the honour of the sea-god Poseidon, ‘‘t°Phe- 
thou art hallowing his altar with sacrifice—come thence! 
Worthy art thou in the stranger’s sight, worthy are thy city 
and thy folk, that he should render a just recompense for bene- 
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fits. Haste, come quickly, O king! 
Enter THESEUS, on the spectators’ right. 
Tu. Wherefore once more rings forth a summons from 


you all,—from my people as clearly as from our guest? Can 
a thunderbolt from Zeus be the cause, or rushing hail in its 
fierce onset? ‘All forebodings may find place, when the god 


sends such a storm. 


1498 rafdy] raddv L, with most Mss. 


words there is a defect of —~(cp. v. 1485, Zed dva, col dwvd). 


1499 dico’ &’vaé Mss. Before these 
Hence ozefcov was 


supplied by Triclinius (T, Farn.), docoy by Engelmann. Gleditsch proposes dooé 


vuv, Goo’. 


For radwy* dico’ Blaydes writes dv’ wv éradev* Goo’. 


1500 kowds] 


kawods F. W. Schmidt, who would delete v. 1501.—7ye?rac B, T, Vat., Farn.: olye?- 


Tat R: #xetrac the rest. 


1501 dordv Reiske: a’ray Mss. 


Noro aiwdooovras éorlas Jewy.—Iloce- 
Savl@ 0G=Mocedav., not really like 6 
Baxxetos Gebs (O. 7. 1105), ‘the god of 
Bdxxo (cp. 678), but somewhat similar 
to the Homeric Bin’ Hpakdyeln, etc. Per- 
haps IlooewBSwvlay (with éoriav): cp. 
Pind. WV. 6. 46 Toceddyov av réwevos. 

1496 érafuwot: lit. “he deems thee, thy 
city, and thy friends worthy (of a recom- 
pense) ,—that he should make a due return, 
after receiving benefits.’ The constr. is 
of the same class as xpnfw orduaros 
(instead of oréua) mpoomriéacOa (Eur. 
Aled. 1399), 2.e. the inf. is added epexe- 
getically, outside of the construction with 
the principal verb (cp. 752 aprdoa, 1212 
féew). This is, however, a peculiarly 
bold example, since we should have ex- 
pected dicatas xdpiros. Against the con- 
ject. cor kal modlras kal pidos, remark 
that the strophic v. (1482) has no spondee. 

moduopa in Attic prose usu. implies a 
town of the smaller kind, as Thuc. 4. 
109 (of Thracian tribes) kara 6€ juKpd 
molowara olkodo.. But Eur. Zed. 771 
has doru kal rédcoua. Taddddos, ‘the cow 
and stronghold of Pallas’ (Athens), Bacch. 
g19 moducn? émrdarouov (Thebes): so it 
is used of the grand Cloud-city (Ar. Az. 
553, 1565): and Her. applies it to Ec- 
batana (1. 98).—ma0av does not require 
us to supply anything : it is strictly, ‘for 
treatment received,’—xdpw sufficing to 
mark that this treatment was good. Cp. 
1203, 


1500 f. at: cp. 887.—1xélTaL is 
probably pass., as we find 4x yéous, 
tuvov, etc. (The midd. occurs in Pind, fr. 
53. 18 axeltrar Deuédav...xopol.)—oacrs 
would ordinarily have been repeated in 
the second clause (cp. 5); but the equi- 
valent éudayrjs takes its place: cp. O. T. 
54 dptes...xparets: Ant. 669 Kadds...e0: 
also Z/. 986 f.: Az. 647, 1323. The two 
adjectives could not be contrasted.— 
doréyv is a certain correction of adrav, 
which, as=‘you yourselves,’ would be 
very awkward after tua and xowvéds. 

1502 ff. pr tis: ‘Can it be some 
thunderbolt of Zeus, or the rushing onset 
of some hail-storm (that has scared you)?’ 
—étémdnéev buds, or the like. Theseus 
must, of course, be supposed to have 
heard the thunder which was pealing a 
few moments before; the doubt implied 
by pis merely as to whether the blunder 
is the cause of the summons.—épBpla 
xdAafa, hail falling in a shower: cp. O. T. 
1279 8uBpos xadd¢ns (n.).—émippdtaca, 
from émippdcow, which is either (1) trans., 
‘to dash one thing against another,’ as 
O. T. 1244 mo)as...émippdéac’, ‘having 
dashed the doors together’ at her back: 
or (2) intrans., as here, ‘to dash or burst 
on one’: so with dat. Diod. 15. 84 rots 
Marrwedow...éréppaéer, ‘he dashed upon’ 
them. 

1504 tovatta: ‘for one might fore- 
bode anything when the god sends such 
a storm as this’ (on dioonular see n. to 


1505 


1510 


1515 
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Ol. dvaké, toPodrte mpovdpdvys, Kat cou Deav 
rixny tis eoOdyv Thad €OynKe THs ddod. 
OH. ri 8 éorw, & wat Aatov, véoptov av; 
Ol. pom} Biov pou Kal o dmep Svvyvera 
Oétw modu Te THVSE pn Wetoas Gavel. 
OH. év 7@ S€ Keloae TOV mopov TeKunply ; 
OI. avrot Oeot KnpuKes dyyédovaot p01, 
WevdSovres ovdeY ONMATWY TPOKELEvwr. 
OH. was etras, © yepase, Snrovabar Tade ; 
Ol. ai wodAd Bpovrat Siaredets Ta wohdd TE 
otparbavra xewpos THS avixytov Bé)y. 
OH. zeies per Todda yap ce Oearilovl épa 


Kov wevdddnua’ xX@ TL ypy Toew héye. 


1506 rixny Tis éoONy OfKe Thode THs 6500 Mss. (Tilo L): rTjcd €Onke ris 6500 Heath, 


and so most edd. since: xe Tiode Tijs 6d00 Reisig. 


1510 éy 7@ Oe Keioar MSS.: 


Mekler conject. r@ 6 ékméreicat: Blaydes, cat 7@ (or 7H 67) wéroifas: Wecklein, 


év TH 5é mlorts. 


1512 onudtwr MSS.: ojua Tov Dindorf. For mpoxemmévwv 


95):—a courteous way of hinting that 
their alarm was not unnatural. 

1505 f. qmo0odvr. mpoddhdvns: cp. 

O. T. 1356 @&dovTe Kaol rodr’ dv Hy, 
n,: ZZ. 12. 374 émevyouévoise 5° tkovto.— 
Kat oot Qewv: ‘and some god (cp. r100) 
hath ordained for thee the good fortune 
of this coming’: réxnv...6809, a fortune 
belonging to (connected with) it.—The 
Ms. @nke was a mere blunder caused by 
transposition. As to the occasional omis- 
sion of the syllabic augment in tragic 
pjoes, see on O. 7. 1249. Cp. above, 
974+ c \ , 
1508 f. pom? Blov pot, the turn of 
the scale (omentum) for my life,—the 
moment which is to bring it down to 
death. Cp. O. Z. 961 cuiKpa madara 
owmar’ edvager por) (where see n.): Eur. 
Hipp. 1162 ‘Inrdduros ovkér’ ori, ws 
ele tos’ | dé50pxe pévror pds emt opt- 
Kpas porjs, ‘but his life still hangs in the 
trembling scale.’ 

Kal Odo Oavety pr etoas oe mod 
we THVdE (rovTwr) dep Evvyveoa, ‘and I 
wish to die without having defrauded 
thee and this city of the things on which 
I agreed.’ For the constr. of petoas cp. 
on 1145, and for the chief stress on the 
partic., 1038: for Evvyv., Xen. Cy”. 4. 
2 47 TadTa guvyvouv, they agreed to 
these terms. 

1510 év To 8 Keioan: usu. explained, 
‘And on what sign of thine end dost 


thou rely?’ But ketuar & rive (see on 
247) = ‘to be situated in a person’s power’: 
an analogous use of xetuwat here would 
give us, ‘on what sign doth thy fate 
depend?’ In Tr. 82, however, we have 
év ody porn rode keyévw: and, if the 
text be sound, ketoat has (I think) a 
like sense here: lit., ‘at what sign of thy 
fate art thou in suspense?? The phrase 
is thus wrtually equivalent to év rin 
por? Ketoar;—the tTekprpvov itself stand- 
ing for the crisis which it marks. The 
phrase seems to me possible (for our poet), 
but slightly suspicious. We might conjec- 
ture kal T@ métrevrat: cp. Eur. Hel. 1190 
evviixors memeropuevyn | orévecs dvelpos. (To 
the obvious Ketrat cod, dv, or col...TeK- 
Hjptov, the objection is the phrase év 7@ 
Ketrat.) 

1511 f. avtol with «rpuKes: the 
gods herald their own interposition in his 
fate. No pavris, but Heaven itself, gives 
the warning. Cp. Bekker Amecd. 5. 14 
avtokipuvé’ 6 wh Ov’ érépwy adda dv’ 
éavrod knpuxevw. Eur. Suppl. 589 (The- 
seus says that he will march on Thebes) 
atros oldnpov dfuv év xepoiv exwv, | abrds 
Te KHpve. 

evdSovres oddity onpciray mpox., ‘dis- 
appointing me in no way (ovdév adv., 
cp. 1145) of the signs appointed before- 
hand’ (94): as Her. 2. 38 (of the Apis) 
el kabapy () yA@ooa) Tov mpoKeméver 
onuniwy, the marks appointed by sacred 
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Or. King, welcome is thy presence; and ’tis some god that 
hath made for thee the good fortune of this coming. 
TH. And what new thing hath now befallen, son of Laius? 


OE. 


My life hangs in the scale: and I fain would die 


guiltless of bad faith to thee and to this city, in respect of my 


pledges. 


TH. And what sign of thy fate holds thee in suspense ? 

OE. The gods, their own heralds, bring me the tidings, 
with no failure in the signs appointed of old. 

TH. What sayest thou are the signs of these things, old 


manpP 


OE. 


The thunder, peal on peal,—the lightning, flash on 


flash, hurled from the unconquered hand. 
TH. Thou winnest my belief, for in much I find thee a 
prophet whose voice is not false ;—then speak what must be 


done. 


Nauck conject. remrpwudywr. 
Reiske conject. dy\odo. Bpovrat K.7.X. 


Mss., except that L? has 7’ dlorpdwarra. 


1514 ai moAdal L, F, L?, R: ai wonda the rest: 


1515 orpdyavra Pierson: orpépavra 
oxnwavra Forster. 1517 wevdd- 


pnua] pevddGuua B, T, Vat., Farn., corrupted from wWevdduvOa, itself a gloss on 
pevddpnua.—xphv L, B, F, Vat.: xp the rest. 


law.—With the conjecture ojpa Tov, 
the sense is, ‘falsi/yzng no sign of those 
appointed,’ a less usu. sense of wWevdu, 
for which see Azz. 389 n. 

1514 The usual order would be at 
mohAd Siaredets Bpovrat, ‘ the long-con- 
tinued thunderings.” But an adj. or 
partic. is sometimes thus placed after the 
subst., when the art. and an adv. (or 
adverbial phrase) stands Jdefore it: cp. 
O. T. 1245 Tov 76 Adiov mddat vexpdy 
=Tov jon wddar vexpov A., the already 
long-dead L.: where see n.—o\\a= 
‘very,’ with the adj.: cp. Azz. 1046 xol 
moda dewol: Ph. 254 @ WON eyo mox- 
Onpbs: Zl. 1326 & mretora wGpo: Jl. 11. 
557 moAN déxwy.—The answer is framed 
as if Theseus had said, mota 6¢ onpeta 
épdvn ravde; If Reiske’s 8yAodou (which 
Wecklein receives) is to be admitted, we 
must view L’s at aroAAal as a mere gloss 
suggested by SvareAets and conformed 
to td wodAd te. This, however, seems 
very improbable, since (a) the article td 
with Bé\n recommends the art. with 
Bpovral, and (2) the reiterated woAAd is 
effective. 

1515 otpdWayta. orpdmrw is not ex- 
tant in classical Attic, but occurs in Apol- 
lonius Rhodius (2nd cent. B.c.) and Oppian 
(2nd cent. A.D.), also in an Orphic hymn 


of uncertain date, and in the Anthology. 
In cases of this kind we should always 
recollect how incomplete is our know- 
ledge of the classical Attic vocabulary, 
and allow for the likelihood that the 
learned Alexandrian poets had earlier 
warrant for this or that word which, as it 
happens, we cannot trace above them. 
(Cp. on dxopéoraros, 120.) With dorpda- 
Tw and orpdnTw, cp. doreporn and orepo- 
m7, doralow and oralpw, dorapls and ora- 
pls, doraxus and ordxus, and many other 
instances in which the longer form and 
the shorter both belong to the classical 
age.—oKrpavta (Forster) is much less 
forcible: the thought is of the lightning- 
flash breaking forth as a sign in the-sky . 
(préyet, 1466), rather than of its descent 
on earth: and this word would hardly 
have passed into the MS. orpébavta.— 
yeupds THS av., gen. of point whence with 
otp. (O. 7. 152 Ilv@évos...éBas) rather 
than possess. gen. with BéAy. 

1516 £. Ocom({ov0’ : as Oed. had pre- 
dicted trouble from Thebes at a time when 
Theseus thought it impossible (606 ff.) ; 
Creon had fulfilled the prediction, and 
had even hinted at future war (1037).-~ 
Wevdopnpa: cp. O. Z. 723 pha pavTe- 
kal: 20. 43 pijunv=a message from a 


god (n.). 
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Ol. ey didd&w, réxvov Atyéus, a wou 
ynpws aduma THdE KEioeTAL TONEL. 
Xapov pev avtos avti«’ e&yynoopat, 
dOuKTOS HynTHpos, 08 pe Xpy Oaveiv. 
rodrov Sé dpdle pa mor avOpdreav Twi, 
pn ob KéxevOe pnt’ ev obs Ketrau ToToLs" 
Os Gol TPs TOANGY aomidav deny ddE 
Sopds 7 éraxrod yeurdvav ae TOD. 
a 8 é&dyiora pnde Kwetrar oye, 
atros pabnoe, Kelo’ dTav wodns MOvos: 
os ovr av aotav Tove ay e€eitrount Tw 
ovr av Tékvowoe Tots epols, oTepywv mos. 
GAN avros det o@le, xatav eis Téos 
tov Orv dduxry, TO Tpoheptatw pove 
onuaw, 6 & ae TamidvTL SeuKviTo. 


1520 


1525 


1519 &vra] dmoupa Nauck.—rijude L, with yp. oft re by S: off re F: rpde the rest. 
1521 xp} made from xpjv in L. 1522 rodrov] TUuBov Schneidewin. 1523 Her- 
werden rejects this v. 1524 os] 6s B, T, Vat., Farn. 1525 yerrivwyv] Two 
readings were extant, yerrdvwyv and ‘yetrovév. In L the first hand wrote yerrévev: 
then yerrév@v was made, not (I think) by a later hand, but by the first corrector, S, 
who added in the marg. a schol. referring to both readings: el uév Baputévws yerrd- 
pov, Tav OnBalwy: ef 6€ meprorwpévws, dvTt Tod yertviGv, 6 Tdgos. Perhaps, then, 
S left the accent on o, not by carelessness (cp. 1113, 1124, 1187), but to indicate the 


1518 f. wou ethic dat., rqSe mode dat. 
of interest ; which thou shalt have stored 
up for Athens. The ethic dat. is often 
combined with another, as [Eur.] Ries. 
644 éxOpOv ris nulvy xplumrerar orpared- 
part, we have some foeman approaching 
ourcamp. The v. 7. of tre came of not 
seeing this.—yrjpws dAvra: see on 677 
av hvemov...XEewuovwr. 

1520f. x@pov...é&nyrjropat, show the 
way to the place: the literal notion being 
blended with that of expounding (as the 
éénynral expounded the sacred law). Cp. 
Her. 3. 4 é&myéerat...riv éXaow, expounds 
the route for the march.—d@ukTos, pass., 
as always in Attic (though O. 7. 969 
dpavoros éyxouvs=‘not touching’): 77. 
685 dxrivds 7’ del | Oeputs AAxrov. The 
act. sense, ‘not touching,’ occurs later 
(Callim. Hymn. Dian. 201). 

1522 f. totrov refers to y@pov, the 
place where he was to ‘die,’ z.e. dis- 
appear. This place is accurately de- 
scribed at 1590. It was the grave (1545) 
that was to remain secret. But here, by 
a slip, the poet identifies them (see In- 


trod.). _We should not change rotrov 
to tvpBov.—Note how Soph. uses the 
vagueness of the local legend as to the 
grave. Secrecy was imposed by the 
dying breath of Oed. himself. The 
descent of the secret in the line of 
the Attic kings would serve to explain 
any esoteric knowledge on the subject 
which, in the poet’s time, may have been 
claimed by a gens of hereditary priests. 

pj” ob KékevOe: neither where (pre- 
cisely) it is concealed, nor (even) where- 
abouts it is situated. 

1524 f. ds cov...7109. Like rofrov in 
1522, 8¢ refers to xXwpoy (1520), ‘this 
spot’; it is not for dvyp ode (450). For 
™po cp. Thuc. 1. 33 7m dels dv mpd 
ToAAWY XpyUdTwY Kal XdpiTos éripr- 
gacGe divamw div mpooyerécbar, arn 
mdpectw avremdyyedtos. (Not, ‘against 
many shields etc.,’ as Xen. Az. 7. 8. 18 
dws Ta Sarha éxovey mpd TaSv Tokeupudtuy, 
‘that they might have their shields zo 
screen them from the arrows.’) Cp. O. 7. 
218 n.—8opds 1 éraktod. As the hop- 
lite was armed with a dépu no less than 
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OE. Son of Aegeus, I will unfold that which shall be a 
treasure for this thy city, such as age can never mar. Anon, 
unaided, and with no hand to guide me,I will show the way 
to the place where I must die. But that place reveal thou 
never unto mortal man,—tell not where it is hidden, nor in what 
region it lies; that so it may ever make for thee a defence, 
better than many shields, better than the succouring spear of 
neighbours. 

But, for mysteries which speech may not profane, thou 
shalt mark them for thyself, when thou comest to that place 
alone: since neither to any of this people can I utter them, 
nor to mine own children, dear though they are. No, guard 
them thou alone; and when thou art coming to the end 
of life, disclose them to thy heir alone; let him teach his heir; 
and so thenceforth. 


alternative. -ye.révGv (as in L) B, R, T (from the corrector): yerdvwv A (with dy 
written above): -yecrovav F.—Wecklein suspects that in v. 1524 we should read ddx7 
766e, and delete v. 1525. 1528 ws otr’] ws ot’ B, T, Vat., Farn. 

1529 orépywv duws] orépyw vduw L, whence L? crépywy véuw, F orépyw (with 


v written above) véuw, 
alel there. 
MSS.: 6vw Nauck. 


1530 del] aiel L, as in 1532: A has del here, and 
1581 dgiuvy A, R, V*, Ald.: ddixy (or ddlikn) the rest.—pdvw 
1532 65° L, with most Mss.: 6 & A. 


with a shield, there is no contrast here 
between infantry and cavalry, but only 
between citizens and foreign allies. Cp. 
Isocr. or. 10 § 37 008 éraxr@ Suvdue 
(foreign mercenaries) ryv dpxiv dcapuddr- 
Twv, GANA TH TY TONTAaY Evvola SopuPop- 
ovmevos.—The old v. /. yertovav, * being 
near you,’ would be weak: as to the form, 
yerovéw is classical, though Attic prose 
preferred yerrvidw. 

Others join dAkqv...yetTovev, ‘a de- 
fence against neighbours’ (the Thebans, 
1534), but, though the objective gen, is 
quite correct (see on O. 7. 218), the 
order of the words makes it hardly pos- 
sible to disjoin yerévev from Sepés 7” 
éraktod. 

1526 f£f. d 8 édyiora, ‘but as to 
things which are danmed’ (which cannot 
be uttered without impiety). Cp. Aeschin. 


or. 3 § 113 of Aoxpol of “Auquocets...7dv © 


Nuuga Tov é&dytorov Kal éwadpartov 
mad érexicay : ‘ the harbour which was 
banned and accursed,’—the Amphictyons 
having pronounced an dpd, which said of 
the transgressor, évayis éorw (2b. § 110). 
The verb occurs Aesch. Ag. 641 modods 
&é modd\Ov é€ayicOévras Siuwy, many 
*devoted to death’ out of many houses. 


aylfw=to make dyos (1495): eEaylfu= 
to devote to avenging gods (cp. ééoorbw, 
to dedicate), rather than (as some explain 
it) ‘to de-consecrate.’ 

pnd Kuvetrar Adyo, ‘and such things as 
(undé of the class, cp. 73) are not to be 
touched upon in speech’ (see on 624 
taxlyyr’ én). Nauck proposed de? xuweiv, 
but the pres. xivetrac expresses what fate 
has decreed (PA. 113 aipe?).—pabryjoe, 
by sight as well as by hearing: see 1641, 
1650. 

1530 f. ote, ‘guard them,’—not 
merely, ‘remember’ them, a sense pecu- 
liar to the midd. o@foua (Plat. Theaet. 
153) By ete:, n..on) O. 7.4318)... Cpa Anz. 
1113 vdpous | ... owfovra (‘ observing’). 
—adicvy: L’s ddixy is of course impos- 
sible, the u of the aor. being long only 
in the indic. (cp. 1495). 

TS Tpopeptatw pov: ‘but to one, | 
Thy chiefest’ (Whitelaw), which well gives 
the vagueness of the phrase. While the 
hereditary monarchy lasted, the mpocép- 
tatos would, in fact, be the king’s 
eldest son: afterwards, it would be the 
man whose place in the State made him 
the proper guardian of the secret. The 
poet chose a phrase which would cover 
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, 
xouTws ddjov THVvd evoiKnoes TOAW 
lal A t4 , 
oTapTov am dvdpav: at dé pwrpiar odets, 


Kav €0 Tis OlKH, padlws KabvBpiorav. 


‘\ \ bo) x > \ > > Fo Tass 9 
eot yap ed pev de O Eioopwo’, oray 
lat ww 
Ta Det’ ddeis Tis eis TO patverBar Tpam7* 
a X\ 4 / > re nN Q a 
5 pn) ov, Téxvov Aiyéws, Bovdov aabetv. 
lal > 4 
Ta pev ToatT ovy eiddr exdiOdoKoper. 


n ie > , 4 a @ “a 4 
XKwpov , ETELYEL Y2p fe TOVK VEOU TApPoOV, 
» 


1540 


ateixopev 70n, nd er évtpeTopmeba. 


1533 ddjov] ddiiov Mss.: schol. in L déywrov.—évorxyoers] av olkhoas Blaydes. 
1584 dmravépav L: am’ dvép&v the other MSsS.: bm’ avdpGv Schaefer (‘nescio an 
recte,’ Elms.).—ai dé puvplac méders] of dé wuploe wbdews Wecklein: of dé xupia adds 


Nauck. 


(at 5€ xuplar mddes Nitzsch, ef dé xupla modus Kayser.) 


1537 ddels] 


priestly tradition. I would not, then, 
change pévw, with Nauck, to yovm. In 
fr. 401 4 yap Pidn'y& Tarde Tod mpogep- 
répov, the sense ‘elder’ is possible, but 
not certain. Hes. Scut. 260 has ray ye 
ev G\Adwy mpopepys 7 Hv mpecBuTarn Te, 
where the second adj. helps the first ; 
Plat. Huthyd. 271 B has mpogeprs, ‘ well- 
grown,’ of a youth, as opp. to cxAndpds, 
‘slight.’ Hom. has only mpodepéorepos, 
never of age. The nearest parallel to 
our passage is Hes. Zh. 361 rpodepe- 
ordrn éorly amacéwy, foremost among 
the daughters of Oceanus is Styx ; and at 
777 she is called mpecBurdryn. So, here, 
the word suggests seniority, but without 
excluding pre-eminence of other kinds. 

1538 ff. d8yov contr. for ddjtov, ‘un- 
ravaged,’ from ditos (Syos Theogn. 552, 
always Dor. ddios in trag.), ‘ravaging’ 
(/AAF whence dalw, to kindle): omapt- 
ov am’ avSpav, ‘on the part of, ‘from 
the quarter of’ the Thebans. For dé, 
cp. Plat. Phaed. 83 B oddev TooodToy Kakdv 
érabev dm’ atrdav. Schaefer’s twé is ad- 
missible (Plat. Rep. 366 A agjucor... bard 
JeGv): but dmé is titter here as including 
all peril from that vegéon. When Cadmus 
was founding Thebes, he required water 
from a well guarded by a dragon, the 
offspring of Ares. He killed the dragon, 
and sowed its teeth inthe ground. Armed 
men sprang up, who slew each other, all 
save five. ‘These five, of whom Echion 
was chief, became the ancestors of the 
Cadmeans. Cp. Amt. 1123 map’ vypav | 
"Iopunvod pelOpwr, dyptov 7’ | ém omopa 
Spdxoyros. Pind. fr. 6 7 Kdduov, 7) omapr- 
Ov lepdv yévos avdpmv. 


at 8 puplat modes, justifying his hint 
of possible danger from Thebes. ‘ Most 
cities are apt (gnomic aor.) to enter on 
aggression with a light heart (fpq8tas), 
even though their neighbour is well- 
behaved.’ Cp. what he said of the The- 
bans in 619 f., where €k curxpod Ndyou 
answers to padlws here. So the schol.:— 
kdv Otxalws ris moAdrTevnTat, rod- 
Nal wérers adlkws érépxorrat 

Those who suspect at puptar should 
observe that Greek writers often use 
this phrase when they wish to express 
the notion of many probabilities against 
one. Cp. Her. 8. 119 év puplyoe yo- 
Mynoe wlav ovk éxw avritoov, ‘among ten 
thousand opinions I have not one against 
me’: z.é. not one man in 10,000 would 
dispute it. Xen. Azz. 2.1.19 eye, el mev 
TOv puptwy éerldwy ula ris duly éore 
owOjvar ToeuovyTas Baorde?, cuuBouvedw 
HH mapadWdvac Ta Orda: Sif among the 
ten thousand forebodings (which the situa- 
tion might suggest) there is one chance 
of your escape,’ etc. So, of ‘facing fear- 
ful odds,’ Eur. fr. 588 efs row dlkavos 
Buplwy ovx évdlkwy | kpare?. And so 
here at puplot is something more than a 
mere synonym for ai modal. It suggests 
this notion:—‘Be Athens never so just, 
there are countless chances to one that 
Thebes will some day attack it.’ ~ (In 
citing Aeschin. or. 2 § 157 Blaydes has 
not noticed that rods puplous "Apkddwy 
means the Pan-Arcadian jipior, not 
Huplo: cp. Grote c. 78, x. 317.)—Kdv ed 
tis oikq]: cp. Plat. Rep. 423 A ews dv F 
wos got olkf owdpdyws. (It might also 
be transitive, ‘governs,’ se. riv wokw.) A 


é 
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And thus shalt thou hold this city unscathed from the side 
of the Dragon’s brood ;—full many States lightly enter on 
offence, e’en though their neighbour lives aright. For the gods 
are slow, though they are sure, in visitation, when men scorn 
godliness, and turn to frenzy. Not such be thy fate, son of 
Aegeus.—Nay, thou knowest such things, without my precepts. 

But to that place—for the divine summons urges me—let 
us now set forth, and hesitate no more.—(As if suddenly in- 
1539 ody] dy Vat. 


L has ev in an erasure (from 7 ?). 1540 tapév] mrepby 


Matthiae. 


1541 un 5é y’ evtperdueba L and most MSS.: mndév 7’ A, R: und? é7’ 


Reisig, Hermann: pnd’ émiorpepdueba Campbell (schol. evrpermmeda* avrt rob, 


éemoTpepwueda). 


compliment to Theseus and to Athens is 
implied: cp. 1125. 

Others explain:—(1) ‘The majority 

of cities, even though one governs them 
well, are prone to outrage’: z.e. if you 
divulge the secret to the Athenians, it 
may be abused to the hurt of the State. 
A modification of this view is that xa@v- 
Bpicay refers to overweening confidence 
inspired at Athens by the new dAx7. 
Theseus must still be watchful. (2) ‘The 
cities, with their multitudes (uvplac), are 
prone to outrage,’—still referring to the 
Athenians. But for this sense we should 
at least need Wecklein’s oi 8 puplor 
aoXews.—Blaydes thought of ai dé wwplas 
mhéar: better would be of d€ uwplas rhéw 
(Az. 1112, 1150): but neither this, nor 
anything with xvpios, is either needful 
or probable. 
' 1586 yap refers to pgdlws. ‘(Outrage 
is lightly committed), for the gods are 
late, though they are sure, in visiting sin,’ 
and so the hope of present impunity em- 
boldens the wicked. See 1370. The 
remark is general, but Oed. is thinking 
especially of his unnatural sons; the 
divine vengeance has long been delayed, 
but is now at hand. Cp. Orac. Szbyll. 
8. 14 dpe Dewy adéovor phot, adéovor 
6é derrd. Longfellow, ‘Retribution’: 
‘Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceeding small’ (from 
the German of F. von Logau, Sznnge- 
dichte 3. 2. 24). Hor. Carm. 3. 2. 32 
pede Poena claudo. 

eD piv de 8’. When two clauses are 
co-ordinated by pév and 8é, if we wish to 
subordinate one to the other we must 
take care that the subordinated clause is 
that which has pév. Thus here :—‘late, 
though surely.’ ‘Surely, though late,’ 


would be ét piv eb 8€. So O. ZN. 419 
(n.) BrérovTa viv pév 66’, erecta dé 
oxérov,=sightless then, though seeing 
now. It is the necessity of giving the 
chief emphasis to éWé, not to ed, that 
decides the true relation of this verse to 
the pipeediie 

1537 to Oct’ ddels, having set religion 
at nought: cp. O. Z. gto &pe dé ra 
Geta.—patverSar, the madness of passions 
which are no longer controlled by reli- 
gion,—as the frenzy of ambition (371), 
and of hatred (1392).—I do not suppose 
that the poet directly a//udes to any con- 
temporary event; but we may surmise 
that, when he wrote these lines, he had in 
his thoughts the daring outrage on reli- 
gion at Athens in 415 B.c.,—the partial 
impunity of its authors (including Alci- 
biades),—and the tremendous disasters 
of the city two years later. Cp. O. TZ. 
p- xxx, 886 n. 

1538 f. 3 py ov...Bothov raleiv, 
referring to Ta Oe’ adels etc. To divulge 
the é&dyiora (1526) would be dgetvar ra 
Oeta. The next verse turns off this light 
reminder by adding that Theseus does 
not require it. ‘Well (ody), thou know- 
est such things, without my precepts.’ 
Thuc. 2. 43 wpedlavy, qv dv tis mpos 
ovdev xXelpov adrovs buds elddras pnkivor: 
2b. 36 paxpnyopety év eldbow ob Bovddue- 
vos: L/. 10. 250 €lddau yap Tou Tatra per’ 
’Apyelous dyopevers. Cp. on 1038. 

1540 f. pov: cp. 644.—TovK Beod 
mapov: ‘that which has come from the 
god,’ (cp. 1694 7d épov éx Geod,)—the 
summons as conveyed both by the storm 
and by an inward prompting. Matthiae’s 
atepdv (97) would be less mysterious, and 
therefore, in this context, less solemn. 

pnd? er’ évrperrdpeOa, ‘nor longer hesi- 
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5 an \ e \ 

@ matoes, GS emecl. eya yap Hyepnov ; 
a 5S , 4 

ohov avd mépacpar Kaos, WoTEep TPO Tarp. 

xopeite, Kal pn aver’, ah’ caré pe 


, la) y 
avTov Tov tepov TUuBov eevpe, Wva 


1545 


poip avdpt tade THd€ KpvpOjvar yxOovi. 
THO, ade, THE Bare THdE yép pw ayeL 
‘Eppys 6 mopamos 4 TE veptepa eds. 

@ das adeyyés, Tpoabe mov mot nol enor, 


a 2 \ y § , 
VUV 3) EO KX ATOV GOV TOVKLOV ATTETAL OCEMAS. 


1550 


ey \ C7 Q A , 
on yap epTw Tov TedevTatov Biov 

/ 7” > - / , 
Kpipov map “Avdnv: adda, pirtare Ever, 
autos Te xOpa & Hyde TpdaTOdOL TE Got 
evdaipoves yevoure, kam evrpactia 


4 , 
pépvnoOé ov Oavovtos evrvxeis aet. 


1555 


orp. XO. et Oduis eoti prow Tav adavy Oedv 


1543 domep cdv] Porson conj. &s mply of.—o pw made from o¢a& in L, 


1545 é£epety Vat. 
mpbc0e mov mor’ job éwot Nauck. 


tate,’ dxvomev, péMnwuev. evtTpémwec Oar 
(1) ‘to turn about’: (2) ‘to give heed to,’ 
with gen., as O. 7. 724: (3) then, absol., 
‘to feel a scruple or misgiving, to hesitate, 
as here. Intelligible as the third use is, 
this is perh. the only clear example of it 
in classical Attic: but cp. Polyb. 31. 12 
(with ref. to Demetrius son of Seleucus 
urging his claims before the Roman 
Senate), éverpémovTo cv daavres akov- 
ovtes €v EauTots, KowH ye why eoke TH 
avyKAnre Tov pev Anuyrpiov Kkaracxelv, 
ze. ‘they all felt some compunction in 
their own minds,’—some misgiving as to 
the fairness of their conduct. The he- 
sitation which Oed. deprecates is that 
which the others might feel in acknow- 
ledging that the hour of his end had 
come.—The schol. wrongly took évrper. 
in its first sense, ‘look behind us’: dvr 
Tov émroTrpepwpmeda: “Ounpos* évrpotra- 
Nufdpevos. 

1542—1555 A more splendid dra- 
matic effect than Sophocles has created 
here could hardly be conceived. Hither- 
to, throughout the play, Oedipus has been 
strongly characterised by that timidity in 
movement, and that sense of physical 
dependence, which are normal accom- 
paniments of blindness. (Cp. 21, 173 ff, 
495 ff., 1206, etc.) Now, suddenly 


1549 ov] wot L, zor’ in an erasure.—o gis, adeyyés 
1551 tov tedevtaiov] Thy TeXevralay Mus- 


inspired by the Unseen Power which 
calls him, he becomes the guide of his 
guides. Now it is they who shrink. Eager 
and unfaltering, the blind man beckons 
them on. And so he finally passes from 
the eyes of the spectators. 

1542 f. @8°: see 182.—katvos, of a 
novel &zzd, ‘in strange wise’: cp. Plat. 
Luthyd. 271B Kawol twes,..cogiral... 
kal tls 9 cola; 

1547 778’, d8e, rHS¢, lit., ‘this way,— 
hither,—this way’ ;—marking that he is 
already sure of his path. The number 
of forms from de in this v. and 1546 is 
curious, but it is evident that the natural 
distribution of emphasis in speaking 
would avoid an unpleasing effect. 

1548 6 mwopmos: 42. 831 Kade & dual 
moumatoy “Epujy xOdviov et me Kouuloac: 
hence wuxoroumds (Diod. 1. 96): Hor. 
Carm. 1. 10. 17 Tu pias laetis animas 
reponis Sedibus. He was also the guide 
of the living on errands of danger or guile 
(Z7. 1395, Ph. 133 HE. 6 méumwv dds). 
—ij te v. Oeds: Persephone: Anz. 893 dv 
dpiOuov ev vexpots | metorov Sédexrat 
Tlepcédaco’ 6d\wddrwv. 

1549f£. das ddeyyés, light which, for 
the blind, is no light: cp. ‘darkness of 
life’ in Tennyson’s lines quoted on 33: 
oxdrov Brérew, ev cxdTw dpav (O. 7. 419, 
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spired, he moves with slow but firm steps towards the left of the 
stage, beckoning the others onward.) My children, follow me,— 
thus,—for I now have in strange wise been made your guide, 
as ye were your sire’s. On,—touch me not,—nay, suffer me 
unaided to find out that sacred tomb where ’tis my portion to 
be buried in this land. 

This way,—hither,—this way !—for this way doth Guiding 
Hermes lead me, and the goddess of the dead! 

O light,—no light to me,—mine once thou wast, I ween,— 
but now my body feels thee for the last time! For now go I to 
hide the close of my life with Hades——Truest of friends! blessed 
be thou, and this land, and thy lieges; and, when your days are 


blest, think on me the dead, for your welfare evermore. 
[He passes from the stage on the spectators left,—followed 
by his daughters, THESEUS, and attendants, 


CH. 


grave: Tov Tadalrwpov F. W. Schmidt: révde detAacov Martin. 
For this form see n. on O. 7. 49. 


vijoGe (optat.) Elms. 
Meineke. 


1273). The dying bid farewell to the 
sunlight, as Az. 856 cé 8, & daevvijs 
quépas 7d vov cédas | ...mpocevvérw | 
tavicrarov 67. So here the blind man, 
for whom light has long been changed to 
darkness, bids farewell to his memory of 
it.—mpdo8e, before he blinded himself 
(cp. O. 7. 1183). The full thought is,— 
‘Once I saw thee, but for long I have 
only fe/t thee, and now I /ee/ thee for the 
last time.’ Whitelaw cp. Par. Lost 3. 
.21, Thee I reviset safe,| And feel thy 
sovran vital lamp; but thou | Revisit’ st 
not these eyes. And Lear 4. 1. 23 Might 
L but live to see thee in my touch, | Z’d say 
L had eyes again. 

1551 f. tov teAevtaiov Blov is most 
simply taken (1) as=‘the last part of my 
life,’ its close, as (¢.g.) Z/. 6. 40 év mpwry 
puug=at the end of the pole. He is 
going ‘to hide the close of his life with 
Hades’ (map’” Av8nv since motion is im- 
plied), not merely because he is about to 
quit life, but because he is destined to 
quit it by a strange passing not beheld of 
men.—(2) We might also take reAevtatov 
as proleptic adj. wzth art. (see on 1089 
Tov evaypov): ‘to hide my life, so that it 
shall be ended.’ I prefer (1). 

1553 avrds te: cp. on 488. Theseus 
and his realm are identified, as 308 f., 
1125, 1496.—mpdomoAo, like dzdoves 
(1103). Here his Attic lieges generally 


If with prayer I may adore the Unseen Goddess, 


1555 jweu- 
1556 dari] dapat 


seem meant, rather than his followers 
from Athens as opposed to the Coloniates 
(1066). So 1496 oe Kal modopua Kal 
plrous. 

1554 f£. Kdw evrpat(a: ‘and zx your 
prosperous svaze,’ éml expressing the 
attendant condition (as it denotes the 
terms of a treaty): cp. 27. 108 éml kwxv- 
TQ... | 9X0... epopwvelv: Ant. 759 éml 
Woyoor devydgew: Aesch. Hum. 1047 
ddodvéare viv éml wodmats: Thuc. 7. 81 § 
5 én’ evrpayla dn cade? (‘when success 
was now assured’).—péyvyoGe, imper., 
not eur 7joGe, optat.: for this depends on 
them, but their weal (ed. yévoicOe) on 
the gods.—evtvuxets del: (remember me), 
for your lasting welfare. If they duly 
revere his memory, their good-fortune will 
abide. 

1556—1578 Fourthstasimon. Sfro- 
phe 1556—15607=antistr. 1568—1578. 
See Metrical Analysis.—‘May Perse- 
phone and Pluto suffer Oedipus to pass 
painlessly to the place of the dead. May 
the Erinyes and Cerberus spare to vex 
his path. Hear us, O Death.’ 

1556 ei Oéuis éore: a propitiatory ad- 
dress, since Pluto and the other x@émoc 
deot are stern to human prayers. So 
Hades is dixa maidvew (Eur. /. 7. 185), 
detrrxos 40’ adduacros (//.9. 158). Hor. 
Carm. 2.14. 5 Non si tricenis, guotguot 
eunt des, Amice, places tlacrimabilem 
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Kat o€ ditats oeBiLery, 
evvuxtov ava, 
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den 4 / Lord LDS yee , 
@ xOdvia Geal, coud T aviKdtov 


Aidoved, Aidwved, Micoopar 
amova pnd emt Bapvayet 
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1560 


popw Tav tmayKevOyn Katw 
vekpav maka Kal Ytvyvov ddpov. 
TOANOY yap av Kal paray 

c 


1565 


mahw “ode Saipwv Sixaros av€or. 


1568 


1559—1567 L gives these vv. thus:— | didwved didwred | Mocopar? mar’? éme|qd- 
vw (sic) whr’? émBapvaxe? (from -dyer) | E€voy éxraviicae | wbpwr* Tav mayKevdF 
Kdtw | vextwy mwrdka kal orby.ov | Sduov' modAXav yap av | kal pdray mnudrov 


ixvounévwy | wédw oe daluwv Slkavoc avéou° | 


dvtpwy 1571): 
Hartung (from the schol.). 


1560 Xocoua mss. (=€F 


Moowuwac Dindorf: alrofuac Doederlein: txvodma: Blaydes: didov wo 
1561 wiht’ émirévw L, F: pir’ érlrova B, L?, 


Vat.: ujmor’ érlmova A, R: émt mévw (without pr’) Seidler: uy ’rlrova (with uh 


Plutona tauris,—tdav dpavy Yedy, Per- 
sephone (1548), an unusual title, perhaps 
suggested by the literal sense of “Acdns: 
cp. Pind, fr. 207 Taprdpouv muOunv muéter 
o agavots: Aesch. Zh. 859 Tav avd- 
Nov | wdvdoxoy els apavh te xépoor (the 
nether-world). 

1558 f. évvxlov dvagf (77. 501 Tov 
évvvxov “Avdav), suggested by Z/. 20. 61 
dvat évépwy *Atdwveds. This poetically 
lengthened form of “Acéys (trisyllabic only 
here) occurs also Z/. 5. 190’ Atdwv At rpoid- 
wewv, Hes. Zheog. 913, and oft. in later 
poets. A stream of the Troad on Mt Ida 
was called ’AtOwveds from its disappearing 
into the ground, Paus. to. 12. 3 f. 

Mowopa= éE dyrpwr in the antistrophe 
(1571): but, since the first syll. of dv7pwy 
is ‘irrational,’ z.e. a long syllable doing 
duty for a short, the normal choree \ucoo 
is defensible. (See Metr. Analysis.) Din- 
dorf’s Moowpat, which he calls a ‘mo- 
destior subiunctivi usus’ (z.e. ‘permit me 
to pray’), will certainly not stand. The 
schol. had in his text 8(80v por,—not 
instead of Mooopar, but (as his words 
show) in addition to it. As the con- 
struction of Aloooua was clear enough, 
6{60v jor would rather seem to have been 
a gloss on some other imperat. with pou. 
Possibly vetordv pou(cp. PA. 484 veicor,... 
meloOnre: Pind. P. 1. 71 vetcov, Kpoviwy) 


which may have been current as a v.d, 
for ACooopat. 

1561 ff. L gives pyr émiméve (szc) 
prt émBapvaxe?t. While this verse is 
certainly corrupt, the antistrophic verse 
(1572) seems to afford firmer ground in 
the words dvAaKka wap “A.8g. These 
three words, at least, have every appear- 
ance of genuineness; and they tally metri- 
cally with érl Bapvaye?. That the latter 
is Doric for Bapunxe? is confirmed by 
the fact that the schol. actually uses the 
latter form in his note; cp. 1663 od ote- 
vaxrés. Brunck’s &8dparov (for Ms. ddd- 
facrov) being certain in 1572, the ques- 
tion then is:—How are the words pj’ 
éruréve pat’ to be so corrected that they 
shall metrically answer to dSdparoy? 
The absence of the t subscript agrees 
with the hypothesis of an original pyr 
émumoves. If, with Wecklein, we regard 
this as having been a gloss on a genuine 
dmova (adv. neut. pl., 319), and read 
drova pnd’ érl Bapvaxel, an exact cor- 
respondence is obtained, without further 
change in the strophe, and without any 
change in the antistrophe. The sense is 
also clear.—In the Appendix other views 
are given. 

érl Bapvaxet...udp~: for the prep. 
(=‘with’) see on 1354. This prayer to 
Pluto needed the preface ef Oéuas (1556), 
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and thee, lord of the children of night, O hear me, Aidoneus, 
Aidoneus! Not in pain, not by a doom that wakes sore lament, 
may the stranger pass to the fields of the dead below, the all- 
enshrouding, and to the Stygian house. Many were the sorrows 
that came to him without cause; but in requital a just god will 


lift him up. 


Goddesses Infernal! 


art for un émt) Gleditsch: dmrova Wecklein. 
1564 vexiwy MSS.: vexp@y Triclinius. 


Vauvilliers. 


And thou, dread form of the uncon- 


1562 éxravicac MSS.: é£avicac 
1565 dy kal udrav] dvrad- 


Aayav Buecheler.—I conjecture ro\AGy yap ab (or dv) tépwar’ av mnudrwy ixvodmevor. 


1567 ce MSS.: ode Reiske. 


1568—1573 L thus:—c yOdviae Oeal> coud 7’ 


dvixdrou | Onpda* dy év ridaor pact modvédlaroas ebvacbat | KvugetoOal 7’ é dvrpwr | 


diduacroy pUhaka rapatdar | Néyoo aléy avéyet. 


1568 dyikdrov (or -7rov) MSS.% 


dwayudkov Meineke, so that a short syll. may answer to the first of Gedy (1556). 


since he orevaypols kal ybors mAourlferar 
(O. T. 30). Cp. Aesch. Zh. 915 Sbuwv 
pan ax av és ods mpoméume | Saixryp yéos. 

é€avioat, reach: Az. 607 drtoey... 
"Avday: Art. 804 Tov marykolrnv...0dda- 
pov |...dvirovcay. Eur. Or. 1684\aumpav 
dotpwy modov ééavicas.—maykev0y, as 
Hades is mdvdoxos (n. 1556), modvdéymov 
(ZZ. Hymn. 5. 31), warykolras (Ant. 810), 
modvKowos (Az. 1193).—mwAdKa (1577, 
1681), a plain: cp. the /agentes campi of 
Vergil’s Inferno (Aex. 6. 441). 

1565f. The traditional text, ro\\Gv 
yap dv kal pdtay ryudrwv ikvoupéevey, is 
usu. understood; ‘for, whereas sorrows 
were coming upon him in great number 
and without cause (Ka paray), a just god 
may now lift him up once more.’ 

In this there are two difficulties. (1) 
ixkvoupévwv is thus the partic. of the 
imperf.,=érel ixvetro. But manifestly 
the partic. ought here to have a pres. sense, 
‘are coming on him.’ When the pres. 
partic. (or inf.) serves for the impf., there 
is usually something in the context 
which prevents too great ambiguity, as is 
the case in 1587 (rapwy), and 0. 7. 835 
Tov mapovrTos, where see n. Cp. Xen. 
An. 5. 8. 1 RevopGvros Karnyopynady Twes 
gpdoxovres mater Oar (=dre émalovro) br’ 
avbrod, kal ws UBplfovros (=dre UBpige) 
Thy KaTnyoplay érowobytro. Dem. or. 20 
§ 119 radra av’rol re movetre...kal Tovs 
mpoydvous dpylfecbe eay un Tis py Tovey 
(=6re érotovy). 

(2) pdray is strange in the sense ‘zwzth- 
out cause’? as=‘undeservedly. Another 
proposed version, ‘without any good re- 
sult so far,’ seems inadmissible. Nor 
can the sense be ‘wildly’ (cemere). 


eS, Tl. 


Hence there is ground for suspecting 
Kal parav. Buecheler’s roAh@v yap dvr- 
adAayav mnudrwy is brilliant, though 
the word occurs only in glossaries, and 
is slightly prosaic, as properly meaning 
‘barter.’ But it leaves the blot txvov- 
pévov. I would suggest ixvodpevoy, and, 
for dv kal pdray, ad (or dv) Téppar 
dv: ‘now that he is coming to the goal 
of many sorrows.’ So the pl. ZZ. 686 
dpduov...7a Tépuara. A doubled dv 
would not be unsuitable here, as express- 
ing earnest hope; but a%, which Mss. 
often confuse with év, would well mark 
the turning-point: and for its combina- 
tion with mdAw cp. 1418.—Another pos- 
sibility would be roy yap dv dddaryav 
mhuatav ikvotmevov (cp. O. 7. 1206 ad- 
ay@ Blov), or lkvoupévay as=‘due’: so 
oft. 6 ixvodmevos xpdbvos, nAtKla, etc. 

1567 The Ms. ce is possible; but 
Reiske’s ode has very strong probability. 
Campbell says, ‘the apostrophe gives 
liveliness to what would otherwise be a 
frigid sentiment’: but would it be so 
frigid? Changes to, and from, apostrophe 
are certainly not rare in choral odes; but 
this would (to my mind) be a somewhat 
harsh example;—quite different, e¢.., 
from O. 7. 1201, where seen. on 1197.— 
avgou, ‘uplift,’ raise to honour: cp. O. 7. 
1092 (n.), 77. 116 (n. on 1453 f.). 

1568 xOdviar Oeal: schol. ’Hpuvves. 
Hardly Demeter and Persephone (683), 
who would not be thus associated with 
the fell Cerberus.—s@pa 7’: the peri- 
phrasis suggests a more vivid image of 
the dread monster: cp. 77. 508 ddome 
tavpov: Verg. Aen. 6. 289 e¢ forma tri- 
corporis umbrae (Geryon). Eur. Ph. 1508 
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2 Onpds, dv ev mbdaLoe 
8 *ratou. mo\vEévois 

tat A a > J » 
4 evvacbar Kvuleicbai 7 e& avtpwr 
5 aod pur > "Avoa 

addpatov Pviaka Tap p 

l¢ oN y¥ 

6 hoyos aley Exel" 
> an A fF 

7 76v, © Tas wat Kat Taprdpov, 
8 KaTevyopmar év Kafap@ Bnvat 
9 6ppopev@ veptépas 
107@ €€vm vexpov mraKkas* 
11 gé Tou KUKAHOKw TOY ai€vuTVOD. 


1570 


1575 


ATTEAO®. 


» A , \ x 
avopes Tora, EvvTopotatov mev av 


1570 gaol MSS.: Tato. Bergk.—zodvféorous MSS.: todvgévois Musgrave. 1571 xvv- 
feioba L, A, F, R, L?: xvufacOu B, Vat.: xvugaic6’ T (with e written above), 
Farn. 1572 dddpuavtos B, Vat.: ddduacroy the rest: ddduaroy Brunck.— 
pbdaxa] trkaxa Gleditsch.—'Acég for atdg Elms. 1573 édyos ality dvéxer the 
MSS., except those which (as T, Farn.) have the conject. of Triclinius, ws Aéyos aléy 
éyet. The insertion of ws was an error: on the other hand éye: for advéyec has 
rightly been received by most of the recent edd. The last syll. of alév led to the 


corruption. 


1574 7év Hermann: 6éyv mss.: 66s Nauck: w&’ Wecklein: 766’ 


Douyyos dood cHua: Her. Fur. 24 
Tpiowparov Kiva.—dviKdtov is sound, 
since the long penult. (=e of Oedy 1556) 
is an ‘irrational’ syllable. Meineke’s 
dpodcov is an unexampled form of 
duaydceros. Cp. Zr. 1097 Thy 8 vd 
xOoveds |“Acdov tplkpavoy oxUNax’, dmpoo- 
paxov répas. Homer mentions ‘the dog 
of Hades’ only in reference to Eurys- 
theus sending Heracles é& ’EpéBevus déovra 
Kiva oruyepod ’Atdao (//. 8. 368, Od. 11. 
625). The name Cerberus occurs first 
in Hes. 7%, 311, where he is the offspring 
of Typhaon and Echidna, and has fifty 
heads: Horace makes him centzceps, 
Carm. 2. 13. 34. KepBépioc was used 
(at least in comedy) as=Kiupépior, but 
the connection with épeBos is doubtful. 
1569 ff. It seems clear that the 
gaol after miAator in the Mss. is an in- 
terpolated gloss on Adyos exe. If hacr 
were genuine, it must go with evvdoOat 
only, kvufeio Par depending on Adyos exeu: 
a construction awkward beyond example. 
Bellermann seeks to avoid this by point- 
ing thus, pact modvtéoras* | edvacAa etc., 
supplying elvat with acl: but this is 
even worse. The long delay of Adyos 


éxeu brought in the gloss.—In the ms. 
modvtérrots the long penult.=ay of dvat 
(1559). Even if we assume an ‘irra- 
tional’ syllable (— for ~), the sense seems 
fatal. ‘Of polished stone’ is surely not 
a an epithet for the Gates of Hell. 
modvtévors appears certain: cp. Aesch. 
Suppl. 157 Tov worvievadrarov | Zhva 
Tov Kexunkbrwv | lEduecOa ody Kdddo.s | 
dprdvais Gavotcat. See above on may- 
kev0 (n. 1561 ff.), and cp. Azeé. 893 in 
n. on 1548. 

1571 While kvv{do@ar is the form re- 
commended by the analogy of like words 
for the sounds of animals (8Anxdomat, uv- 
Kdouat, VAdouc, etc.), Kvufeto Oar has L’s 
support, and also seems better just after 
evvaoOar. If right here, it is, however, 
much the rarer form of the two.—éé dv- 
tpwv: Verg. Aen. 6. 417 Cerberus haec 
ingens latratu regna trifauci Personat, 
adverso recubans immanis in antro.—Im- 
mania terga vesoluit Fusus humi, totogue 
ingens extenditur antro. 

1572f. didAaka. Hes. 7h. 767 evOa 
Geod xXPovlov mpdcbev Sduor HXAHevTes... | 
éoradow’ dewds 6¢ Kiwy mpordpo.be puddo- 
cet. He fawns on those who enter: éfe\- 


Se 
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quered hound, thou who hast thy lair in those gates of many 
guests, thou untameable Watcher of Hell, gnarling from the 
cavern’s jaws, as rumour from the beginning tells of thee! 

Hear me, O Death, son of Earth and Tartarus! May that 
Watcher leave a clear path for the stranger on his way to the 
nether fields of the dead! To thee I call, giver of the eternal 
sleep. 

MESSENGER. 


Countrymen, my tidings might most shortly be summed 


Hartung. 


1575 év xa0ape MSS.: €« kafapod Madvig: éx xabapdv Meineke.— 
Hermann suspected Bjvar, suggesting wodely or klew. 


1578 ov] rly’ L, F: 


tov the rest.—alévurvoy] alév imvoy L, made by S from alév diimvov: alév d&iirvoy most 


Mss., and Ald.: alévy @vumvoy Triclinius (T, Farn.). 
aléviimvov (sic); delimvoy otrws amodidbact. 
full stop, which is not in L, after delivoy. 


Umvov) make aeliirvor.’ 


Schol.: td’ & dvayrwordov 
This schol. is usually printed with a 
But the sense is, ‘Thus they (aiév and 


1579 Ewropwrdtws Mss.: Evvrouwrarov Elmsley (who 


had before conjectured -os or -nv): EvvTowwrdtwy Wecklein. 


Oeiv & ovk avdris ég wadiy, ddd Soxevwr | 
éobier bv Ke NGBHot TU wY ExTooOev loyTa. 
—héyos...éxe, transitive, like Pind. P. 1. 
96 éxOpa PBddrapw Karéxe...pdris, rather 
than intransitive like 6 Néyos karéxex (‘the 
report prevails that...’) Thuc. 1. ro § 2. 
Cp. Paus. 9. 3 § 9 uavreverOa dé ras 
vias Td apxatov avrdOe exer Nbyos. 

1574 ‘dv (as relat.) is more probable 
than év after the vowel: cp. O. 7. 199 
epxerau’ | Tov, & Tay muppbpwv.—Las trai. 
This cannot mean Pluto, who was the 
son of Cronus and Rhea; nor Cerberus 
(usu. called son of Typhaon and Echidna), 
unless with Nauck we change Tév to 8és. 
Thanatos is not elsewhere thus described, 
(in Hes. 7h. 211 he is the son of Nvé, 
no father being named, )—but is probably 
meant here. The invocation in 1578 is 
certainly addressed to him. 

1575 f. The mss. have év Kalapo 
Byvar. ‘And I pray that he (Cerberus) 
.. may leave a clear path for the stranger,’ 
as he passes to Hades. Pjvas év kalapo 
7@® éévm must mean strictly, ‘to go on to 
clear ground for the stranger,’ z.e. to pass 
to ground which “e will not traverse, 
leaving Azs path clear. év KaSap@ is thus 
virtually equivalent to éxmodwy. Mad- 
vig’s ék kaSapov is proleptic:—‘go out 
of the path, so as to leave it clear. Cp. 
Pind. O2. 6. 23 KedevOw 7’ ev KadapG | 
Bdoouwev bxxov: Her. 1. 202 (of a river) 
pée 61a xa0apod (through an open 
country, where its course is not checked). 
So ZZ. 8. 491 év kaap@, in a clear space. 


I suspect the text to be unsound, but the 
data are inadequate for its certain correc- 
tion. Two views are possible. (r) rév in 
1574 may be corrupt. If(e.g.) Hartung’s 
768° were read, the sense would be:— 
‘This is my prayer for the stranger..., 
that he may move in a clear path.’ Such 
a view best suits the natural sense of év 
Kadapy Bivat. (2) réy may be sound, 
while év ka®ap@ may have supplanted 
something like é« xa@ddov. Or Bhvar 
may have come (¢g.) from POjvac: ‘I 
pray for the stranger that he speed safely 
past Cerberus to clear ground.’—Adkas: 
see on 1564. 

1578 tov aigvutvov, Death, the giver 
of the aréppova viyperoy tarvov (Moschus 
3. 105): in contrast with his brother 
who We wedjoas (Az. 676). 

1579—1779 Exodos. The passing 
of Oedipus is told. His daughters make 
lament. Antigone prays of Theseus that 
he send them to Thebes, if haply they 
may avert the coming strife of their bro- 
thers ; and he promises to do so. 

1579 £. Evvrousratov (neut. as adv.) is 
the best correction of the Ms. éuvrouwrd- 
tws. A few such forms in -ws have MS. 
authority in good writers, though they 
are mostly comparatives, as BeBaorépws, 
éppwueveorépws (Isocr.), Kaddidvws, ca- 
peorépws, etc. In Eur. Suppl. 967 ynpdo- 
kw Svatnvdraros | ovr’ is corrected by 
Reiske to dvornvordrws, which metre 
commends; but this is an almost isolated 
example. There is thus a strong presump- 
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Tuyo, héEas Oidimovy drwdora: 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 


1580 


ao nv Ta TpaxO&7 ovF 6 pvOos ev Bpayxel 
ee ME Pg 2 A 
ppdoar wapeotw ovTE Tapy Oo Hv Exel. 


XO. 


Od@de yap SvaTHVOS ; 


XO. 


AT. os \edourroTa 
lal , 
Kelvov Tov taert Biotov é€emiotaco. 
oe 7 es 
mas; apa Oca Kamdvme tahas TYXN ; 


1 585 


AT. rotr éorly nbn Katofavpdoar mpérov. 
32 \ 
as pev yap evOevS eipme, Kal ov mov Tapav 
“A > \ ie 
eEoa ll, bdnynTnpos ovdevos diror, 


GAN avros nu racw eEnyovpevos: 


€ret O adikTo TOV KaTappaKTynV Oddv 


1590 


xahkots BdOpocr ynbev éppilopevor, 
eoTn Ke\eVOwv €v TodvoXioTaV [LLG, 
Kothov éAas KpaTnpos, 08 TA Oncéws 


1584 del L, F, Suid.: adel A and most Mss. 


keivév y’ éoacel Hermann: éxeivoy dpre 


Meineke: xeivov Tov dvdpa Mekler: xewov tov aivdy Hartung: Ketvov tov dB.ov Nauck: 


Keivov capes Tov Blorov Dindorf. 
kal wévw B, F, Vat. 


1585 kdmévwe (or -w) most Mss.: Kal woven L: 
1586 rod7’ L?(?), A, R: rad7’ L and most mss. 


tion in favour of the ordinary form where, 
as here, it can easily be restored.—Weck- 
lein reads £uvToMwrdrwy : *I would hit on 
the briefest mode of speech.’—Cp. O. 7. 
1234 6 mev TaXLOTOS TGV NOywy elmely TE 
kal | pabelv, réOvnxe Oetov "loxdorns kdpa. 
—hé€as...dAwAdta: cp. O. 7. 463 ele... 
TEeNéoavTa, N. ; 

1581 f. & 8 iv td mpaySeyr. d== 
dtwa: see on 1171. ‘But as to what 
the occurrences were, wezther is the tale 
possible for me to tell in brief com- 
pass, zor (were) the events (brief) which 
happened there’: sc. otre (Bpaxéa ir) 
Tapy. That is, resolving the parataxis 
with ovre—otre:—‘But as to what oc- 
curred, the tale cannot be briefly told, as 
neither were the occurrences themselves 
brief.’ 6 pd0os otk év Bpaxel mdpertiv 
would have sufficed: opdoar (epexeg. 
inf.) further defines mdpeoruw. 

1584 The Ms. words tov del (or 
altel) certainly conceal a fault, which is 
perhaps very old. We cannot supply 
xpovov (‘for ever’). Nor do I see how 
Tov adel Blorov could mean, ‘the life of 
all his days’ (‘What life, life-long, was 
his,’ Whitelaw). The schol. gives no- 
thing better than a fatuous interpreta- 
tion of rdv del Blorov as 7d waxpoy yfipas. 
The first question is whether the fault is 


confined to det. (1) If so, trév being 
sound, del (z) may conceal another adyv., 
or an adj.: as dpri, aBiov, aivdy, ddadv, 
druxj. Of these ddadv is perh. least 
unsatisfactory. It should not be too 
hastily assumed that the poet would have 
shunned a fourfold -ov. Or (6) det may 
have arisen from some ancient muti- 
lation of dv8pa. The very simplicity of 
Kelvov Tov dv8pa has a solemnity which 
is not unfitting here; and to my mind 
this solution has greater probability than 
perhaps many would concede to it at first 
sight. (2) If rév is corrupt, then there 
are these possibilities. (a) tov del may 
conceal one word, such (¢.g.) as mavoctur, 
‘all-wretched,’ Aesch. Cho. 49. (0) tév 
may have been inserted to supply a lost 
syllable: though against this is the fact 
that our Mss. often tolerate lame trime- 
ters. This view suits (¢.¢.) éketvov diptt, 
or Hermann’s ketvov y ératel (to which, 
however, the y is fatal). (3) It.is vain 
to speculate on the possibility of corrup- 
tions extending beyond tév del. The 
words Blorov éferloraco and keivov (or 
éxetvov) are prima facte sound. Thus 
(e.g.) to suggest éxelvov éterlorac’ eloael 
Blov would be unwarrantable. We seek 
to amend, not to re-write. 

1585 f. déve, as they themselves 
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But the story of the hap may not be 


told in brief words, as the deeds yonder were not briefly done. 


CH. He is gone, hapless one? 


passed from life. 


ME. Be sure that he hath 


Cu. Ah, how? by a god-sent doom, and painless ? 


ME. 
wonder. 


There thou touchest on what is indeed worthy of 
How he moved hence, thou thyself must know, since 


thou wast here,—with no friend to show the way, but guide 


himself unto us all. 


Now, when he had come to the sheer Threshold, bound by 
brazen steps to earth’s deep roots, he paused in one of many 
branching paths, near the basin in the rock, where the inviolate 


covenant of Theseus 


1588 vdyyntipos A, B, F, R: bp wynrhpos L (made by S from adhynrijpos, szc), 


T, Vat., Farn.: of’ qynrépos (stc) L?. 


1590 xatappdxrny L (the second p 


added by S): pp most Mss.: p B, Farn., Vat.—déddv F, T, R: 660v L and most mss. 


1592 rodvoxictwy Heath: modvoxicrex (as L) or modvoxlotw MSS. 


1593 £. O7n- 


géws | Iepifov re] Ierpidov | Oncéws re Blaydes.—IlepiOov re xetrac] TeplOw xadei- 


had just prayed for him. Cp. the prayer 
of Ajax to Hermes Chthonios that he 
may die dogpddacros (Az. 833).—Tott’... 
745y means, ‘here we come to the point 
which is indeed (kal) worthy of wonder’: 
cp. Plat. Sympos. 2048 djdov di...T00TS 
ye Hn Kal matdt, drt, etc. 

1588 idnyntrpos is supported against 
bd’ tyynTipos (a) by such examples as 83, 
ws €o0 poyns médas, (4) by the fact that 
the compound with wé is suitable where, 
as here, the sense is that no one so much 
as hinted or indicated the way. Cp. Plat. 
Crito 54E wpdtTwpey Tavry, émerdy TavTY 
6 beds bpnyetra. So O. T. 966 av bpn- 
ynrev (‘on whose showing’): 2d. 1260 ws 
Lpnynrod Tivos. 

1590 Katappdkrny (from pdcow to 
strike hard, or dash, cp. 1503), lit. ‘dash- 
ing or rushing down’; Strabo 10. 640 
Tpiicas Karappdxrny ouBpov: here, of a 
cleft descending abruptly into the ground. 
Strabo applies the word to the cataracts 
of the Nile (called xarddovroe by Her.): 
in this sense it is usu. spelt with one p, 
as if from xatapdoow: so Lucan 10. 317 
praecipites cataractae. Cp. Plut. Mor. 
781 E olknua Ovpav exov ErLppakT Hy, 
a room with a trap-door in it: so too 
Arat. 26 Opa Kxarappaxrg. The v. 2. 
katadpdxrnyv (Suidas) is worthless. 

1591 yadkois Bd8poior. //. 8. 13 
és Tdprapov epbevta, | THAe wan’, Xt 
Babicrov bd xOovds éate BEpeOpov, | evOa 


ordnpeval re mUAaL Kal xdAKeEOs ovdbs. Hes. 
Theog. 811 (of Tartarus) évOa dé papud- 
peat re mUAaL Kal XdAKEOS Ovdbs, | doreL- 
gs, pl&nor denvexéecou. apnpos, | 
avropuns: ‘a brazen threshold, immove- 
able, fixed in the earth by roots without a 
break, of natural growth,’ z.e. not wrought 
by human hands. The rift or cavern 
at Colonus, from which the adjoining 
region took the name of the xaAkods ddés 
(see on 57), was locally supposed to be 
connected with the ‘brazen threshold’ 
below by brazen steps reaching down in- 
to the under-world. The stress laid on 
the xaAkots BaOporcr here, and the name 
‘Brazen Threshold’ itself, rather suggest 
that the myth was visibly symbolised by 
some artificial steps made at the top of 
the steep rift—yylev, as Od. 13. 163 
dav @Onke Kad épplfwoev vepHev (Poseidon 
petrifying the Phaeacian ship). 

1592 modvoxlorwv. Several paths 
converged at the karappaxrns 666s. Oe- 
dipus halted (orn) near the 664s, ze. 
just before the path which he was follow- 
ing met the others. We are reminded, 
perhaps designedly, of that oxyucr? 405s 
in Phocis at which the misfortunes of his 
early manhood began (Q. 7. 733). 

1593 koldov...kparypos. (1) Schnei- 
dewin takes this to mean @ large brazen 
vessel set in a rift of the ground, over 
which Theseus and Peirithous slew the 
victims when they made their pact (8pxia 
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TlepiOov te xetrar mior det EvvOjpara: 


27? a , \ a s ’ 
ap ov pécos aTas TOU TE OopiKlov TETPOV 


1595 


oh. 
KotAns T aXépdov Kato halvouv tdadov 
kabéler: eit é\voe SvomTuveEts oTOds. 
KaTELT avoas Taldas HVa@yeL PUTaV 


tat Wecklein. 
above 60 by first hand. 


1595 é¢’ of wécou crac’ TodPopixtov wérpov L, with re added 
(The 6 has not been made from 7: it is merely an instance 


of @ written with the cross-stroke slightly prolonged; Bd@poicr (v. 1591), as written in 
L, shows a like 6.) The other Mss., too, have é¢’ ot uécou, except that Vat. has pécov. 


Brunck gave d¢’ (instead of é’) od péaos. 


(wéoos had been conjectured by Musgrave 


érapov). He cites Eur. Suppl. 1201, 
where Theseus is directed thus to make 
a covenant with Adrastus; the throats of 
nine sheep are to be cut over a bronze 
rplovs, and the terms of the pact (dpxoz) 
are then to be graven in its basin (rpl7o- 
dos éy Kothy xérec). (2) The schol., 
whose view is more likely, understands 
a basin or hollow in the rock: xotov 
mwéas KpaThpos’ Tod muxod" Ta yap 
Kotha orws éxddouv éx perapopas* dev 
kal Ta év TH AiTyN KoLWWuaTA KpaTHpes 
Kadobyrar. Cp. Arist. De Mundo 6 trav 
év Airyy Kparjpwv dvappayévTwy. Plat. 
Phaedo 111 D says of the subterranean 
cavities, ouvretpnobat te modAax7...Kal 
SieEbdous exew, 7 ToAD mev Udwp pelv €& 
GAAjAwY els GAMAous Womep els KpATHpas. 
The scholiast adds:—Aéyer 6c’ of (se. 
puxod) KaraBivar pact tiv Képyy ap- 
maryetoav. That is, the schol. took this 
Kparjp or uuvxés in the rock to be the 
actual cavity in which the xarappdxrns 
606s began. In each case the xparyp was 
close to the 6dés. 

Onoéws. Theseus went down to Hades 
with Peirithous, king of the Thessalian 
Lapithae, to help him in carrying off 
Persephone. Both heroes were made 
prisoners by Pluto. Theseus was after- 
wards delivered by Heracles, when sent 
by Eurystheus to capture Cerberus. Ac- 
cording to another version, adopted by 
Eur. in his Iecpi@ous, Heracles delivered 
Peirithous also. 

1594 ITepi0ov. Elsewhere in extant 
classical literature the form is Ilecpl@oos 
or (Attic) Iepi@ovs. But a form Mept- 
Oous is sufficiently attested by the name 
of the Attic deme of which this hero 
was eponymus. MHarpocr. Hepi@otdac: 
Ojuds éort THs Olyytdos. Aeschin. or. 1 
8 156 Ilepuxdelonv rov IepiOoldyv: and so 
[Dem.] or. 50§ 41. Eustathius (1oz. 3) 


notices both forms, and Dindorf ascribes 
Ilepi@ouv to the Paris Mss. of Georgius 
Syncellus (the Byzantine chronographer, 
800 A.D.), p. 299. Ir: vases and inscrip- 
tions also give it. There is no need, then, 
to write Iepifov Onséws re, as Blaydes 
does. 

Ketrat...EvvOy pata: schol. ofoy b7ro- 
LvyAmata THS mioTews Hs EMevTo mpds ad- 
ArjAous: 2.€. he understood by ketrat some 
visible memorial. This seems clearly 
right. The local belief probably pointed 
to characters or marks on the rock. See 
the schol. on Ar. Zg. 785 @ore dé xal 
ayéNacros wétpa Kadouuévyn mapa Tots 
’AOnvalos, ov Kabloar pact Oncéa 
MéXXNovTA KaTraBalvery els “Adov. 
Leake (Dem 1. 635) conjectured that 
this wérpa may have marked the place 
(xwplov) mentioned by Paus. 1. 18. 4 as 
near the temple of Sarapis, s.E. of the 
acropolis, @v@a ILepi@ow cai Onoéa cuv- 
Oenévous és Aakedaluova kal torepov és 
Ocompwrodvs oradqvac éyovow. But 
the expeditions named there are distinct 
from the descent to Hades with which 
the schol. connects the mérpa. And, 
wherever this dyéacros mérpa was, there 
must have been a cavern suggestive of 
the descent to Hades. The schol.’s 
phrase, rapd rots ’A@nvatos, would cover 
Colonus. 

Others understand: ‘where the com- 
pact has been made’ (kettar.=pf. pass. of 
TlOnut),—a lively’ way of saying, ‘was 
made,’ éré#y: but this is improbable.— 
Wecklein conjectures ILep(@m xadetrar: 
‘where men say that the compact of Th. 
with P. was made’: the dat. as 7. 668 
Tov bv ‘Hpakde? Swpnudtwv: the verb as 
Simonides fr. 107 &@a kahetra...’Apré- 
pudos...réwevos. (Cp. on O. Z. r4sr.) 
This idiom, however, elsewhere always 
refers to dlaces, not to acts. 


or 
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and Peirithous hath its memorial. 
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He stood midway between 


that basin and the Thorician stone,—the hollow pear-tree and 
the marble tomb; then sate him down, and loosed his sordid 


raiment. 


And then he called his daughters, and bade them fetch 


also.) Most Mss. have rod re Oopixiov, but re is omitted by B, Vat. (as by the first 


hand in L). rodr’ épixtov F. 


Tod Te TpLKop¥gov Schneidewin. 


1596 karo 


Aaiivov Tapov MSS. (Aatov Vat.): rdgdpov for rdgou Suidas s.v. “Axepdos. xd Canter: 


kavTo\atvou Tamov Dobree. 


1597 édvoe B, T, Farn. (é\euce Vat.): duce the rest. 


1595 (1) With L’s éf’ of: ‘At which 
(the xparyjp) he halted, midway between’ 
the other objects. Cp. 7. 22. 153 @0a 
& én’ abrdwy mdvvol etdpées eyyds eacw, 
at the springs. With é¢’, L’s pécov is 
possible; ‘at which, midway as it is.’ 
(2) With Brunck’s ad’ ov, it becomes 
necessary to read péoos. The xparzp is 
then one of four points from which the 
point denoted by uéoos is measured. The 
second a&mré may be taken with dxépdou 
also: cp. 0.7. 734, 761. péoos usu. takes 
a simple gen. of the extremes, and is not 
elsewhere found with dard, but the latter 
is natural (Plat. Parm. 145B 76 ye péoov 
loov rdv écxdrwv améx et). 

Tod te @opiklov métpov. It was from 
Thoricus (Apollod. 2. 4. 7) that ‘radiant 
Eos caught up Cephalus to the gods’ 
(Eur. W7pp. 455). Hence the name of 
that place may have been associated in 
the Athenian mind with the idea of re- 
moval to another world. Oopcxés (so Her., 
Xen., etc. : Odpixos schol.) was a town and 
deme of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
?Axapaytts, on the S.E. coast, about 6 miles 
N. of Sunium, and 42 Ss.E. of Colonus. 
It was reckoned among the twelve towns 
of the old Attic dodecapolis, and, to 
judge by the ruins, was a considerable 
place down to late times (Leake, Demi 
Il. 17—22). If Oopextov is unsound, the 
familiarity of Ooplkioe as a deme-name 
may have suggested it. Schneidewin’s 
Tpikopvpov rests on the schol. to 57: 
kal ris Tav xpnoporody pyol- Bowwrol 
8 tro. roriarelxovor Kodwvdr, | év0a 
hiOos rpexdpavos exer Kal xadKeos 
ovdés. But, if Oopxlov came from zpi- 
kopvpov, the genuine word must have 
been well-nigh obliterated. 

1596 KolAns 7 a&xépdou: schol. rjs Tov 
mubueva éxovans bmokevov, camévra. The 
wild pear gave its name to the Attic deme 
*Axepdois (’Axepdovcror); as in its other 
form, dxpds, to ’Axpadivy, the E. quarter 


of Syracuse. If, as the schol. states 
(n. 1593), the local myth placed the rape 
of Persephone here, this old tree may 
have been pointed out as the spot whence 
she was snatched. An épweds (wild fig- 
tree) by the Cephisus was connected with 
a like legend (Paus. 1. 38. 5). A wild 
Olive-tree (kérwos) at Troezen was asso- 
ciated with the disaster of Hippolytus 
(2. 32. 10), as the orpemrh édala at Epi- 
daurus (see on 694) with Heracles.— 
Karo Aatvov tddpov. Dobree’s Kavro- 
Aatvov (‘of natural rock,’ cp. on 192) is 
more ingenious than probable. Cp. Eur. 
fTelen. 962 rovde dAdivov rapov: El. 328 
pvija Adivoyv matpés. The dadivos tados 
is opposed to a rvuBos of earth or a 
Adpvat of wood (Thuc. 2. 34): it would 
commonly denote an oblong monument 
with a flat slab (rpdmefa) on top, the sides 
being sometimes sculptured. 

The power and beauty of this passage 
are in no way lessened for us because we 
know nothing of the basin or the stone, 
the tree or the tomb. Rather it might 
be said that the very fact of our ignorance 
illustrates the spirit in which these details 
are introduced. Their significance is 
essentially local: raira yvwpywa rots 
éyxwplors (schol.). They show us how 
the blind man, who had never been at 
Colonus before, placed himself at pre- 
cisely the due point in the midst of its 
complex sanctities. The god made him 
as one who had the most intimate and 
minute knowledge of the ground. 

1597 édvoe, as Tr. 924 ber Tov abris 
mém\ov: while the midd. in //. 17. 318 
Avovro 6é revxea refers to Greeks strip- 
ping Trojans.—8vormwets: cp. 1258. He 
prepares to put on the garb of the dead. 

1598 putayv (féw), flowing, é& decpv- 
Tov Kpyvns (469). Cp. Theophr. Causs. 
Plantt. 2. 6. 3 (with ref. to correcting 
the properties of water by mixing diffe- 
rent kinds), 6’ 6 wod\dkis dv dpudcece 
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bddtwv éveyKely hovTpa Kal Xods arobev* 


7 8 evyhdov Ajnpntpos eis poo orpiov 


1600 


mayov porovoa Tad erioTodas Tarpl 
Taxel “Tépevoay av xpdv@, houTpols TE vLV 
eo Ott 7 e&noKknoay 7 vopilerar. 

rel S€ mavtos eixe SpavTos Hdovyy, 


KovK HV er ovdey apyov av épiero, 


1605 


KTvmnoe pev Levs xOdrvios, at dé tapévor 
piynoay ws MKovoay* és dé yowvara 
TaTpOos Tec odode Khatov, ovo avieway 
OTEpvav adpayovs ovde TapprAKEs yoous. 


6 8 as dkover fOdyyov éEaidyns tuKpor, 


1610 


mTvéas €7 avtais yelpas elev: @ TEKVG, 

> ¥ > ¥p ¢« an AQ 9 eas , 
ovk €or ef wiv 7nd ev Hepa TaTyp. 
» \ \ , 3) ee se 
dhote yap dn TavTa Tad, KOvKETL 
Tv Svomdvyntov eer aud Eeuot Tpodyvy: 

\ a > A > J & ‘\ 4 

oKAnpayv per, olda, matdess aAN’ Ev yap pdvoy 1615 
Ta TavTa ver TadT Eemos poyOypara. 


1600 7 5’ F (from the corrector), T, Farn., schol.: most Mss. have 7@0’ (as L), or 


745° (as A).—mpoobyrov L, F: émdynoy the rest. 


1601 rdyorv] mnyhv L. Stephani 


(Reise durch einige Gegenden des nordl. Griechenil., p. 107).—mododoa L: wodotoa A: 


Aerrdv kal KaBapdy wh Kabap@ Kal raye?, 
kal ppeariatoy vawarvaly (well water with 
river water), kal purdy kal» duBprov 
(spring or rain water) Aiwvalw Kal dardds 
oTacluyw. : 
1600 f. They go toa hillock a little 
way off, on which was a shrine of De- 
meter Euchlods. See map in Introd.— 
evxAdov, as protecting the young green 
corn and other young vegetation (x\ém), 
Paus. 1. 22. 3 éoru dé (at Athens) cal Djs 
Koupotpddov Kxat Arjunrpos ltepdy XXéns. 
She was associated with I} xouporpédpos 
and with Apollo in the XAdéeva held on 
6th Thargelion (latter part of May). Other 
names given to Demeter as protectress 
of crops, etc., expressed the ills which 
she averted, as kavoris, afnola (parcher), 
épvotBn (mildew), éAjynpis (popularly re- 
ferred to e/An, sunshine, but doubtful). 
mpoodyiov, not found elsewhere, is 
read by L and Snidas. ‘The hill of 
Demeter, in full view’: rather than, ‘ the 
hill looking on Demeter.’ The act. sense 
is possible (PA. 1040 Oeol 7’ émdyior), but 


the other seems better here: cp. A7zzd. 
II1O dpuaod’...els érdyov rbrov. 

1602 f. “répevray and mépevoay are 
alike admissible in this pyows (cp. 1606 ff.), 
but the former seems preferable on the 
general principle of not multiplying omis- 
sions of augment without necessity. (Cp. 
Tr. 560 pcb0d "rébpeve.) ‘Brought this 
behest,’ z.e. the water for which he had 
asked. Eur. PA. 984 MEN. xpnudrwv 52 
tls mbpos;— | KP. éy® mopevow xpucdy. 
Cp. on 1458 mépor.—raxet ody xp.: cp. 
885: Zr. 395 odv xpdvm Bpade? wokbv.— 
Aovtpots, as the dead were washed: 
Lucian De Luctu1r werd radra dé dov- 
caves avrovs...mpoTldevra. So Az. 1405 
Nout pay dolwy (for the dead Ajax), 

1603 7 vopl{erar, as the dead were 
usually dressed for burial, z.e. in white. 
Artemidorus Oneir. 2. 3 dvdpt 5 vocodvre 
AevKa exew ludria Pavarov mpoaryopevet, 
dia 7d rods drofavévras év NevKols éx- 
péper Oar. 

1604 avros...Spavtos. (1) Usu, 
explained :—‘ when he had content of all 


“ 
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water from some fount, that he should wash, and make a drink- 
offering. And they went to the hill which was in view, Demeter’s 
hill who guards the tender plants, and in short space brought 
that which their father had enjoined; then they ministered to 
him with washing, and dressed him, as use ordains. 

But when he had content of doing all, and no part of his 
desire was now unheeded, then was thunder from the Zeus of 
the Shades: and the maidens shuddered as they heard; they 
fell at their father’s knees, and wept, nor ceased from beating 
the breast, and wailing very sore. 

And when he heard their sudden bitter cry, he put his arms 
around them, and said: ‘ My children, this day ends your father’s 
life. For now all hath perished that was mine, and no more 
shall ye bear the burden of tending me,—no light one, well 
I know, my children; yet one little word makes all those toils 


porovca B, T. 


ovdév most MSS.—édeleTro L. 


dvevecavy L, with 7 written above e: gl. ovk avémeurov. 


1602 raxei] Bpaxe? Reisig. 
Hoovay] dv’ bo’ er’ Zdpwrv mpds hooviv Mekler. 


as naught ; 


1604 ravrtos elxe Sp&vros 
1605 ovdév dpydv L: dpyov 


1608 ecotcat k\atov] mecivr’ éxdXaov Dindorf.— 


1610 6 5°] 80’ L. 


service,’ t.e. when his daughters had done 
for him all that he wished. Then zap 
dp&v will be ‘every activity’ of attendants: 
cp. the Homeric dpyoripes, Spjorecpar, 
of servants, Od. 10. 349 etc. (2) A 
better view is: ‘when of doing all he had 
content’ (as Whitelaw), when may dpay 
is his ow activity. Cp. ro PBoudduevoy 
THs yvéuns and similar phrases (see on 
267): also Thuc. 1. 142 é€v T@ mui) mede- 
tévrt, ‘in the absence of practice.’ As 
to Zr. 196 7d yap moOotv xaoros éxuabety 
6é\wv,—where 7d rofoiy used to be ex- 
plained as ‘the desire within him,’—it is 
now generally held to be corrupt (E. 
Thomas conjectures Ta yap roGelv’). But 
the absence of the art. makes may dpav a 
bolder expression than any of these; nor 
can the adverbial év dmelBovtt, ‘alter- 
nately,’ (Pind. WV. 11. 42,) be properly 
compared. I suspect, then, that the text 
is corrupt. To Mekler’s conjecture (see 
cr. n.) the obstacle is ¢8pwy instead of 
édpacav. The obvious épwros (‘desire’) 
should not be too lightly rejected: cp. 

6. 
ST e05 dpyov, neglected: see on O. 7. 
287. 

i606 Ktvmnoe: for the omission of the 
augment, see on O. 7. 1249. eds x0.: 
Zl. 9. 457 Levs re kataxOdvios Kal emai) 


Ilepcegdvera. At Corinth Pausanias saw 
three images of Zeus, one being X@év10s, 
another “Lyxoros, the third nameless (2. 
2.8). The Zeus Chthonios was a bene- 
volent Pluto, associated with Demeter in 
the prayers of the husbandman (Hes. Of. 
465). 
enn f. o¥8’ dvlerav, ‘did not remit’ 
(cp. duévac pudakny, doxnow, exOpav, 
etc.); wot, ‘did not send up’ (as in O. 7. 
1277, a different context). KxAavOuds was 
commonly associated with kouuds ( planec- 
tus) and yéos. If Soph. had meant other- 
wise, he would have added another verse 
with d\\d.—trappaykets, very loud: see 
on 489. 

1610 éfaldvys, because they burst 
into their wail when the sudden peal of 
thunder was heard. 

1613 mdvta tapd, all that concerns 
my earthly life. 

1614 ff. tv Svomdv.: cp. 509: Aesch. 
Pers. 515 8 dvomdyynre Saipov.—op’ enol: 
cp. Z/. 1143 quoted on 345; tpodry, 20. 
and 352.—okAnpay, in appos.; cp. 1173. 
—daAAd...ydp, ‘but (I need not speak of 
hardship), for’:=‘but indeed’: cp. on 
988.—*v...éros, ‘one word,’ viz. gudelv. 
Cp. Ant. 53 parnp Kal yun, durdobv 
éros. (This is better than ‘one saying,’ 
z.e. reflection.)—Avet, cancels, 
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TO yap direty ovK eat ef 6 oTouv m)éov 


TOvdE TAVOPOS cox, 


ov THTMpevat 


TO Aourov 791 tov Biov dud€erov. 


TOLWUT eT adipovrw appiketwevou 


Noy dyv ex\avov TdvTEs. 


1620 
os d€ mpos Tédos 


yoo dpixovr’ ovd er a@padper Bor, 
HV jev cum, pbeypa & é€aidvns Twos 


Oaugev QavTor, WOTE TAVTAS dp0ias 


oTHo aL PoBe detoavras e€aipyns Tptyas. 


1625 


kahet yap _ auTov To\da Tohhaxy feos: 
@ ovros ovToS, Oidizrous, Tt _BeANopev 


Koper ; ‘ 


maha Sy Tard cov Bpaddverat. 


0 0 as emjoder’ ek Geov KaNOUMEVOS, 
aved pode ob yns_ avakra Onc éa. 1630 
Kamel mpoonbev, elev" a) oe Kd pa, 


dds foe YEPos ONS TloTW 


1619 70 Aowrdv Hdn Blorov Sidéerov L, F: 
(Biwrov T, Farn.) 
with the change of 70 to rov. 
Blorov éxdidéerov Meineke. 


* 6okiav TEKVOLS, 


and so the rest, only with rév instead of 76. 
75 Nourdy 75n Tod Blov dudéere Suidas, which Froehlich accepts, 
TO Nordv 75n Tov Blov didEerov Elmsley. 
1625 $68w] In L the letters ¢ and B have been writ- 


Tov Nourdy 75 


ten by S in erasures: the first hand may have written \d¢w.—éEalgvns] evOéws Dindorf, 


1626 «ade? L (A in an erasure), and most Mss.: 


kddec T, Farn.: 


1618 f. tTHTSpevar: cp. on 1200.— 
The simplest view of the Ms. 7d dourdv 
76n Blorov didéerov is Elmsley’s, that 
Blorov was written by a mistake for rév 
Blov. (The error here affords no ground 
for suspecting Bloroy in 1584.) But rod 
Blov (Suidas) is equally possible: cp. 
O. T. 1487 voobmevos TX Noa TOD miKpod 
Blov. The constr. rdv Aowrdy...70d Biov 
would be a rare one: Dem. or. 15 § 16 
mpos Tov otrdy Tod xpdvov, Xen. Cyr. 
40 5+ I To0 olrov...Tdv HuLouv: SO 4 ToANH 
THs ys, etc. 

1620 f. éw GAAyA. dpdik.: Ze. each 
of the daughters had twined her arms 
about her father, while he had also em- 
braced them. Cp. Od. 8. 523 ws dé yurn 
Kralyou plrov rbcw dupurecodoa.—vy- 
Syv from Afw, sizgultare. Anthol. Pal. 
15. 28. 3 Avyéws ddroptpero Marnp, | Wy- 
Onv, lorauévn. 

1623 ciwr}, a moment of absolute 
stillness, after the wails had subsided. Job 
iv. 15 ‘Then a spirit passed before my 
face; the hair of my flesh stood up. It 
stood still, but I could not discern the 


appearance thereof; a form was before 
mine eyes: there was silence, and I heard 
a voice.’—twos: Eur. Andr. 1147 mpl 
5 Tes ddvTww ex nécww EdOEyEaTO | Satie 
Te Kal ppikades. 

1624 f. Qdikev attéy. Porson on 
Eur. PA. 5 wished to read OeGv €0Wtit’ 
(omitting adrév), But the change is un- 
necessary, if occasional omission of the 
augment is conceded to such pices as 
this: cp. 1606. @wiccw denotes a loud, 
urgent cry (cp. Eur. A7fp. 219 xual 
Owitar) : here with acc. of the person 
called.—ardvras, subject | to ornoa. For 
this phrase, instead of maou orfvat Tplyas, 
see on 150 purddmos. Cp. 1464.—dBo 
is causal dat. with ornoat, rather than 
modal dat. with 8eloavras, so that we 
should not compare 77. 176 PbBw... 
TapBodoay: O. TZ. 65 Umrvw y evdovra.— 
éEalpvys, though it has come in 1623 
(and 1010): see on 554. 

1626 moda wohhaxy, ‘with repeat- 
ed and manifold calling.’ There seems 
to be no genuine instance of moA\ax7, 
meaning simply mo\\dks. It is always 
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love had ye from me, as from none beside; and now ye shall 
have me with you no more, through all your days to come.’ 

On such wise, close-clinging to each other, sire and daughters 
sobbed and wept. But when they had made an end of wailing, 
and the sound went up no more, there was a stillness; and 
suddenly a voice of one who cried aloud to him, so that the 
hair of all stood up on their heads for sudden fear, and they 
were afraid. For the god called him with many callings and 
manifold: ‘ Oedipus, Oedipus, why delay we to go? Thou tarriest 
too long. 

But when he perceived that he was called of the god, 
he craved that the king Theseus should draw near; and 
when he came near, said: ‘O my friend, give, I pray 
thee, the solemn pledge of thy right hand to my children, 


moNaxe? (with me written above) L. Blaydes conject. woAAdKis.—Lehrs agrees with 
Hermann (on Arist. Poet. p. 224) in rejecting this v. 1627 £. ri wédoper ; | 
xepec Nauck.—6} dad] 69 7’ aro L, whence df7’ dro F.—paddverac] After v two 


letters have been erased in L. 
rest. 


1630 of L, F: of B, with o: above: of the 
1632 dpxalay Mss.: dpOulay Wecklein: dpkiay L. Schmidt: dpxécew 


Nauck: loxupiv Sehrwald: dpxtay P. N. Papageorgius.—réxvois] réxvoy Vat. 


‘by many routes’ (as Xen. Az. 7. 3. 12), 
‘in many ways’ (Her. 6. 21), or ‘on 
many grounds’ (id. 1. 42). The phrase 
here, then, cannot mean ‘/oudly (mro\dd) 
and oftez’: nor can it be merely, ‘again 
and again.’ But mod\ax7 need not refer 
to different forms of words. It is enough 
to understand it of varying tones in which 
the name was sounded, or of the voice 
seeming to come from different points at 
successive moments. 

It is strange that a modern critic should 
have thought this ‘alienissimum a divina 
maiestate’ (Schaefer). He must have 
forgotten that a divine summons had 
already been thrice repeated when ‘the 
Lorp came, and stood, and called as at 
other times, Samuel, Samuel.’ 

1627 dovros. So the goddess Athena, 
calling Ajax to come forth from his tent; 
Ai. 71 otros, oé Tov Tas etc.: 89 & obros, 
Atas, devrepby ce mpockadG, where Aias 
is voc. (2d. 482), as OiSlrovs here (cp. 
461). otros (‘Ho there!’), thus used, 
implies that the person addressed is not 
duly heeding the speaker; here it helps 
to express impatience. So, when Medea 
turns her face away from Jason’s smooth 
words, he cries to her, avr, rl xAwpots 
daxpvos réyyers Kdpas; etc. (Med. 922). 
There is nothing of roughness in the 
phrase, except in the particular combi- 


nation otros oU (O. 7. 532, 1121: Eur. 
fTec. 1280). 

1628 yxwpeiv: cp. the emphatic place 
of deléar, O. ZT. 278. Nauck’s médXdo- 
pev; | x@pec’ by the change to the sin- 
gular number, breaks the companionship 
of Oedipus with the Unseen.—tdd ood 
ady., BpaSvverar pass. impers.: delay is 
made on thy part. Cp. Eur. Zyo. 74 
érouw” & Bower Tam’ éuod: Ar. Plut, 100 
dperov we viv’ torov yap On tam éuod 
(ior in both places it is dé rather than 
él). Cp. 293. 

1630 oi, ethic dat., ‘for him,’ as a 
graceto him: cp. 81. The enclitic almost 
adheres to podetv, while yys is naturally 
drawn to dvaxra: thus the two mono- 
syllables in the 3rd foot do not hurt the 
rhythm.—Theseus, with attendants, had 
followed Oed. to the 6éés (see 1589), but 
had remained apart while the daughters 
ministered to their father (1598—1603). 
He is now summoned to approach them. 

1632 dépxtay, the conjecture of P. N. 
Papageorgius, is the best emendation of 
the certainly corrupt dpyxatay. It gives 
exactly what we need, viz. such an epithet 
for wloriy as marks the special solemnity 
of the pledge. Cp. Plat. Lege. 843 A 
gpirtay Te kai &xOpay evopxov. The oc> 
currence of épxcos in 1637 cannot be made 
an objection (cp. 544 n.); on the con- 
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fn nn QA , 
upels te, aides, THdE* Kal KaTalverov 
> o ~~ > 
pnToTE TpodaaeEw Taco éxwv, Telev 8 OG Gv 


, a > , > > A pl Pe 
V@V €U VU €POVT AVUTALS GEL. 
perdys ppov Suppepovr 


1635 


6 8, ws dvip yevvatos, ovK olKTov méTa 
Katyverev TAO SpKLos Spdcew Févy. 

das S€ TavT edpacer, evOds Oidizous 
Watoas dwavpats yepoty av taidwv eye 


ry 


lal ‘\ La \ 
@ Taide, TAdoas xp TO yevvatov Ppevt 


1640 


la} / > > a \ 4 
xXopev Tomar ex Tavde, pnd a py Oeuts 
hevooew Sixaovy, pndé dwvovvTav Kew. 
GN épte? ws TayxioTa: mAnY O KUpLOS 
Onceds tapéoTtw pavldvev Ta Spapeva. 


la > 4 
TOTAVTA PovncavTos ElanKovaapev 


1645 


Z > \ be \ A bé, 
EvpTravTes* QAOTQAKTL O€ GOVUV TALS TAa— €EVOLS 


ec lal 
OTEVOVTES MMAPTODMED. 


1684 7dcd’] L has o in an erasure; the a was first @, then a. 
L, F: wéd\\ps most Mss.: véuys F. W. Schmidt. 


Musgrave: dxvov Wex, Bothe. 


as 8 amnhOoper, 


1685 “Ades 
1636 olxrov MSS.: dyKou 


1640 r\doas MSS.: tAdoa Dindorf (formerly), 


Wunder, Blaydes: rAdvre Dind. (n. to Oxf. ed. of 1860).—@pevl A, R, L?: dépew Land 


trary, it rather confirms dpxlay here. The- 
seus did just what Oedipus asked. 

dpxatav has been explained as follows: 
—(1) ‘Thy right hand, ¢had t2me-honoured 
pledge.’ I agree with Campbell and 
Bellermann that this is the best version: 
indeed, I should be disposed to say, the 
only sound one. But in such a context 
we surely want something more than so 
general an epithet. (2) Thy pledge, 
‘which some day will be old,’ t.e. which 
you are sure to observe permanently. 
Herm. supports this extraordinary ‘pro- 
lepsis’ by Aesch. Ag. 579, where, how- 
ever, dpxatoy ydvos is rather, ‘the tradi- 
tional ornament’ of temples (spoils) : 
unless we should read (Séduos) dpxatocs. 
(3) ‘A pledge of such good faith as you 
have always observed’ (fides perpetuo 
apud te usu sacrata, Ellendt). (4) A 
modification of the last view refers dp- 
xalav to v. 631, as=‘the pledge given at 
the beginning (of our intercourse).’ It is 
impossible to accept any one of these in- 
terpretations. 

(t) Two other conjectures claim notice. 
dpOlav (Wecklein)=‘in a friendly com- 
pact.’ Cp. Od. 16. 427 of & qutv dpPmor 


joav, ‘they were in amity with us.’ In 
Ph. 1132 Erfurdt has restored dp@ucov (as 
=‘trusty comrade’) for d@\ov. But this 
epithet does not strengthen ricrw. (2) 
dpxlay (L. Schmidt)=‘sure.” The only 
support for this is the epic phrase uicds 
dpxwos (Z7. 10. 304, Od. 18. 358, Hes. Op. 
368). 

1684 éxsv, ‘if thou canst help it’: cp. 

Plat. Prot. 345 Dds ay éExwy pndey Kaxdy 
mowj: in prose more often with elva 
added, as Symp. 214E éxwy yap elvac 
ovdéev Wetcouat: almost always in sen- 
tences which contain or imply a negative: 
but Her. 7. 164 has éxdy re etvac Kal 
dewod émdvros ovdevds...kaTadels Thy 
apy. 
1635 péAdjs, sc. Tedelv: dpovav ed, 
‘wishing them well.’ Cp. O. 7: 1066 
kal «uhv ppovotcd y’ ed Ta N@ord oor Aéyu. 
‘To do all that, as theer well-wisher, thow 
seemest likely (to do) with advantage to 
them.’ As a well-wisher will do Ais dest, 
ed ppovey thus practically means, ‘to the 
best of thy judgment’; but that is not the 
first sense of the words. 

1636 ovK olkrov péra, without mak- 
ing lamentation,—controlling his feelings 
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and ye, daughters, to him; and promise thou never to forsake 
them of thy free will, but to do all things for their good, as 
thy friendship and the time may prompt.’ And he, like a man 
of noble spirit, without making lament, sware to keep that 
promise to his friend. 

But when Theseus had so promised, straightway Oedipus felt 
for his children with blind hands, and said: ‘O my children, 
ye must be nobly brave of heart, and depart from this place, 
nor ask to behold unlawful sights, or to hear such speech as 
may not be heard. Nay, go with all haste; only let Theseus 
be present, as is his right, a witness of those things which are 


to be, 


So spake he, and we all heard; and with streaming tears 
and with lamentation we followed the maidens away. But when 


the rest: tpépev Wecklein. 


Nauck rejects the v. 


we had gone apart, 


1641 470] une L first 


hand: uwju’ S. Most ss. have 7 pw’: in B and F @’ is written over pw’. 


1644 pavddavew Reiske. 


1646 f. doraxri 5¢] Blaydes conject. eir’ doraxzt: 


Nauck, er’ dkacka... | oretxovres (for orévovres): also tatou for ov Tats: and in 
v. 1648 mddw orpadévres eldouev for orpapéyres eameldouer. 


in presence of the afflicted girls. Vau- 
villiers: ‘olkros hic est quod nos Galli 
dicimus fozblesse.” Cp. Plat. Phaedo 117 C 
kal hua of moddol réws péev érreck@s 
otol Te Hoav Karéxety TO wy Oakpverr, 
ws 6é eldouev mlyovTd Te kal memwkéra, 
(that Socrates had drunk the hemlock,) 
ovxért, GAN émod ye Bla kal adrod (ze 
spite of myself) doraxrt Exdper Ta OdKpva. 
If the men of the old Greek world were 
more easily moved to tears than modern 
men, at least they knew very well when 
a man is bound to repress his emotion, if 
he can. Why, then, obliterate a noble 
touch by changing olkrov—as Wecklein 
does with Wex and Bothe—to the 
wretchedly feeble Sxvov? 

1637 dpxios: Ant. 305 dpxtos dé cou 
éyw: Ph, 811 od pay o° evopKoy aii 
béoba. : 

1639 dpavpais, ‘dark,’ not guided 
by eyes: cp. 182 duaupy | Kory. Not 
‘feeble’ (1018), for no increase of physical 
weakness is among the signs that his end 
is near: rather is he lifted above his 
former helplessness (1587). 

1640 tAdoas...7d yevvatov dpevi, ‘ye 
must make a brave effort of the mind, 
and depart’: 7d yevvatoy, acc. governed 
by rAdcas. It might also be adv., like 
kdpwovTe TO Kaprepovy Theocr. 1. 41, but 


an absolute use of 7vAdoas seems slightly 
less probable here.—dpevl, zz or wth it. 
L’s pépew is conceivably genuine, but in 
that case 76 yevvatov can hardly be so. 
Bellermann combines them by rendering, 
‘that which it is noble to bear.’ This 
will not serve: nor yet this, ‘to bear what 
is noble.’ Wecklein suggests tpépew: 
‘having brought yourselves to cherish for- 
titude.’ But since the effort demanded is 
one of moral courage, I do not see why 
the addition of gpevé to tAdoas should 
offend. 

1641f. ad pr: ‘such things as ’tis 
not lawful,’ etc.: cp. 73.—wvotvreyv, 
masc. 

1648 6 xipwos, the master, he who 
has control of all; since to him alone the 
éEdrytora (1526) are to be confided. The 
word has a further fitness here, since the 
maidens had been committed to the care 
of Theseus (cp. n. on O. 7. 1506). 

1645 f£. cionkovoapev, simply ‘heard’ 
(rather than ‘obeyed’), as Anz. 9, AZ. 
318, Zr. 351, 424.—Wecklein suggests 
pwvncavd or’, with omission of doraxzt... 
orévoyres.—Etymaytes, the attendants of 
Theseus, who had remained apart when 
their master was summoned to approach 
Oedipus (1630).—dotaKtl: see on 1251. 
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xpdve Bpaxet otpadevtes, e€ameidomev 
nw 5 
TOV avOpa Tov Lev ovdapov mapdvT ert, 


» > > \ by , > / 
AVAKTA rs) QUTOV OPPATMY ETMLOKLOV 


1650 


xelp dvréyovta Kpards, ws Sewovd TLWOS 
poBov davévtos ovd avacyerov Bdéreuw. 


ETELTA [LEVTOL 


\ 2O\ \ , 
QLoV ovoe OvV KpoVv@ 


lal lal lal > 4 
6pGpev adtov ynv Te TpocKvvovvG apa 


Kat Tov Oeav "Ohvptrov ev TavT@ hoy. 


1655 


, Sf wer ae 57 a %\, 9 293 3 A 
popw © doi Ketvos wher ovd av eis 
Ontav dpdcee myv TO Onoéws Kdpa. 
ov yap Tus auTov oure Tuppopos Jeov 
Kepauvos e&érpagkey ovtTe Tovria 


4 lal lat 7 3 ) / 
Ovehha Kwyfetoa To TOT EV xXpove, 


1660 


DV” > las 4 x \ , 

GN 1 Tis ek Oe@v TomTrds, 7) TO veptépwv 

evvouy diactav yns advayntov BdOpov: 
avnp yap ov aTEvaKTOS OVdE GY VdaoLS 

5 \ > la > > > » nw 

adyewos e€eméumeT, aXd’ ev tis Bpotav 


Javpacros. 


1649 ovdauy Vat. 
kparés the rest. 


Vat.—@eod L first hand, Oedc S. 


et O€ pr) SoKo fpover héyew, 


Oeds is also in F: @eo0 the rest. 


1665 


1651 éyovra xeipa Kparés B, T, Vat., Farn.: xetp’ dvréxovra 
1652 dvacxérov L first hand, dvacxerod S. 
(with d» written above), F, Vat. (which has @eoy). 


1655 tiv] Tov R 
1658 atriv] airay L, F, 
1659 éfé- 


ampakev] Maehly conject. é&jpragev: Blaydes, ébépdetev, éE€ardntev, or ébéreuwev. 


1648 £. éfamelSonev. This compound 
occurs only here, but is not infrinsically 
more questionable than the Homeric 
ééatroBalyw, éEaroddvw, etc. While é£o- 
pav=‘to see at a distance’ (used in pass. 
by Eur. Her. 675 etc.), dpopav alone usu. 
=merely ‘to regard’: hence the double 
compound is really less pleonastic than 
those just mentioned. So éxmporimav 
occurs only in Azz. 913.—Tdv dvdpa Tov 
wev: ‘we saw Oedipus,—Azm, I say,— 
no longer present anywhere, but 7’eseus, 
etc.’ The rdv wey comés in, by an after- 
thought, to prepare the distinction: cp. 
Od. 1.115 el rodev éNO ov | uynorhpwy Trav 
mev oxédacw kata Sdhuara Oeln, | Tywhv 
& avros exo: ‘make a scattering of the 
wooers,—those men there,—in the house, 
but Azmse/f have honour,’ etc. 

1650 avrdv, ‘alone’: Ar. Ach. 504 
avrol yap éouev ovml Anvalwy 7 dydv 
(citizens without foreigners): cp. O. 7. 
221 n.—opp. (object. gen.) émlokvoy, pre- 
dicative, Wore émiokidfew Ta Oupara. 


1651 dvréxovra, holding over against, 
from the primary sense of dvrl: so with 
dat. (6upaor) Ph. 830.—Perhaps nothing 
else in Greek literature leaves on the 
mind an impression so nearly akin to that 
of the awful vision in Job (iv. 15, 16). 

1654 f. yiv te... Kal...”OdvpTov. 
Theseus bows down and kisses the earth, 
then suddenly rises, and with upturned 
face stretches forth his hands towards the 
sky. The vision which he had just seen 
moved him to adore both the y@év.0. and 
the Jraro.. This touch is finely con- 
ceived so as to leave the mystery un- 
broken. Cp. PA. 1408 oretye mpockicas 
xObva : Ant. 758 rbvd’ “Odvmroy (the 
heaven above us).—év TatT@ Adyw, ‘in 
the same address (or prayer),’ z.e. one 
immediately after the other: not, ‘on 
the same account.’ 

1659 f. éférpagev, like duepydoaro, 
duexpyoaro, confectt, ‘took his life’; cp. 
Eur. Hee. 515 w&s kat vv é&erpatar’; Show 
indeed did ye take her life?’—royrla 
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after no long time we looked back; and Oedipus we saw no- 
where any more, but the king alone, holding his hand before 
his face to screen his eyes, as if some dread sight had been 
seen, and such as none might endure to behold. And then, 
after a short space, we saw him salute the earth and the home 
of the gods above, both at once, in one prayer. 

But by what doom Oedipus perished, no man can tell, save 
Theseus alone. No fiery thunderbolt of the god removed him 
in that hour, nor any rising of storm from the sea; but either 
a messenger from the gods, or the world of the dead, the nether 
adamant, riven for him in love, without pain; for the passing of 
the man was not with lamentation, or in sickness and suffering, but, 


above mortal’s, wonderful. 


1662 ddvryrov L, with yp. d\durerov written above by S. 

of F (see p. xlix.), which usu. follows S: dAvmyroy the other mss. 

1664 d)yewds L, F.—Above ééeréurer’ L has é&émvevoev (without yp.), 
1665 6o0x6 is wanting in L?: doxdy A, R. 


dynp L. 
written by S. 


And if to any I seem to speak folly, 


dAdmrerov is in the text 
1663 dry] 


OveAXa KivyPetoa, ‘a whirlwind from the 
sea, suddenly aroused,’-—so as to sweep 
inland on Colonus, and snatch him out 
of men’s sight. For the locative force of 
arovtla as=movrTdbev, cp. on 118 éxrémuos. 
Cp. Z/. 6. 345 (Helen’s wish) ws pw’ oder’ 
quate TH OTe we TpGrov réxe unrnp | olxec- 
Oat mpopépovoa Kaxh dvéuoro Ovedda | els 
dpos 7 els KOua ToduprolaBoto Oaddoons. 

1661 f. twopmds: cp. 1548.—7 TO vep- 
tépwv yns Bd8pov, the nether world on 
which the upper world rests. yijs Babpor, 
earth’s firm floor, rocky base: cp. Milton, 
‘Hymm on the Nativity,’ And cast the 
dark foundations deep, So Az. 860 éortas 
BaApov is the ground on which the home 
stands, 

GAvanrov, the MS. reading, is incom- 
parably better than the variant aAdp- 
merov, which I believe to have been 
merely one of those conjectures in which 
the old transcribers and commenta- 
tors sometimes indulged. By éAdmntov 
the poet meant, ‘wzthout pain’ (to 
Oed.); though it does not follow that 
he used the word with definite conscious- 
ness of an active sense. Cp. Ph. 687 
augeTrAHKTwy poOlwr, the billows that 
beat around him: O. 7. 969 davoros, 
‘not touching,’ etc. (2b. 885 dgpdByros, 
‘not fearing,’ is not properly similar, 
since époBAOnv was deponent). Plat. 
Legg. 
para padtora addumAiTws Tots (Hor... 
kpUm@rev, to bury the dead wzth deast 


958 E Ta T&v TeTedeuTnKOTWY Tu 


annoyance to the living. The passive 
sense, ‘not pained,’—z.e., where all 
earthly pain is over,’—seems less suitable. 
Pollux 3. 98 says, drwy 6¢ kal ddd 7- 
Tos éxel, Womep Kal LopokAys GAUTNTOV: 
where, since Plat. has the word only in 
the place just cited, dvaqros should perh. 
be dAurjrws. The second ref. seems to 
indicate this passage, rather than Zr. 168 
Gv adduT7Tw Bly, and, if so, proves the 
existence of the reading as early at least 
as c. 160 A.D.—éAdprretov (instead of 
adaprrés) is not attested for the classical 
age, though it occurs in later poetry 
(Anthol. P. 9. 540, etc.), as does also a 
subst. Namrérns. 

1663 f. 0d orevaxros, ‘not with wail- 
ing.’ Some assume a definitely active 
sense, ‘not wailing’; see last n., and 
add weumrrés ‘blaming’ (77. 446). Others 
make it definitely passive, ‘ not bewazled.’ 
The thought is that his end was ‘not 
accompanied by orevayyol,’ and the poet 
probably meant to suggest both ideas. 
Cp. on owrnpiv 487.—odv vérots: cp. 
O. T. 17 olv vipa Bapeis.—ddAyeuvds, as- 
sociated with &yos, here as feeding, not 
as causing, it: thus only here. Analogous 
is Pind. O/. 1. 26 kadapot réByros, the 
cauldron of cleansing, where Fennell cp. 
Theocr. 24. 95 kadap@ dé mupdoare Sopa 
Geely. 

1665 £. et 8t px Boxe, ‘ But if I seem 
not to speak with understanding’ (z.e. if 
my narrative is thought incredible and 
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ovk av tapetunv otor pn Soxw dpovelv. 
XO. wov & al re watdes yot mporéuparres hilov; 
AT. aid’ ovy Exds: yowv yap ovK aorpoves 
ployyo. ofe onpaivovor Sedp’ oppopévas. 


. A A ¥» ¥ a 35 
aia, pev' EoTW EoTL V@V OY 


1670 


200 TO pev, aANO S€ pH, TaTpos EuduTov 
3 a\agTov aipa dvopdpow orevalew, 
4 


aN X \ 
@TWwt TOV TOodvY 


¥ 
5 a\NoTE prev Tdovov eprredov Eiyoper, 


> , ) > , 7 
6 é TupdTw 8 addytoTa Tapolcopev 


7 loovTe Kat malovaa. 


1666 rapelunv] mapelfa’ Hartung, the schol. having rapaywpyoarue. 
x’o. L, the x in an erasure, the « made from {; it was first «ai ol. 


1675 


1667 yoi] 
1669 ¢66y- 


yous 6¢ L, with most Mss. (6¢ is wanting in Vat.): P@dyyor ode A, R, L*. 
1670 ai (sic) al ged 2orw eori vdlvy 5H L,=1697 1b00c Kal Kaxdy dp’ jv tla jv (sic). 
The Glasgow ed. of 1745 deleted ged in v. 1670, so that aia? should correspond with 


méQos in 1697. 


Hartung, keeping ged, added ro after wé6os, deleting the second 7: 


and J. H. H. Schmidt prefers this course.—éorw éore (like L), B, Vat.: gor’ ore T, 


foolish), ‘I would not crave belief from 
those to whom I seem not sane.’—ovK 
dy wopelunv. mapleuac=‘to win over 
to one’s own side,’ and so either (1) with 
gen. of pers., Plat. Red. 341 B ovdév 
(adv.) cov apleuwa, I ask no favour, no 
mercy, from you: or (2) with acc. of 
pers., Lege. 742B mapéuevos...rods dpxov- 
Tas dmodnuelrw, ‘when he has persuaded 
the rulers,—obtained their permission: 
so again 2d. 951 A. Here it seems better 
to understand rovrwy than rovrous. 
He scorns to deprecate their unbelief. 
Eur. Med. 892 rapiéuecOa (I crave 
pardon) kal pauev Kaxws dpovelv.—His 
closing words mark Azs own profound 
belief in the reality of what he has seen. 
Cp. ZZ. 550 el 6¢ col Soca ppovety kakas | 
ryvopunv dicalay cxotoa, Tos médas Weve. 
Az. 1038 Orw 5é ph Tad’ eorly ev youn 
plra, | Ketvds 7’ éxelva orepyéTw, Kayo 
rade. Ant. 469 col 5 el Sox viv pwpa 
Spwoa rvyxavew, | oxeddv Te pwwbpy wwplav 
épXoxavw. To the ancient Greek, who 
enjoyed discussion, there was something 
peculiarly impressive in declining it. 
1667 f. xoi rporémp.: meaning The- 
seus(295n.), though the plur. might also be 
explained of Theseus z7// his attendants 
(1646).—éorpoves = dono, only here. 
1670—1750 Kommos. 15¢ str. 1670 


—1696 = 1st antistr. 1697—1723. 20d Str. 
1724—1736 = 22d antistr. 1737—1750. 
See Metrical Analysis. 

1670 ff. aiat, ded. To delete ded 
here seems a less probable remedy than to 
supply tot in 1697, where the neighbour- 
hood of kal may have caused its loss. 

gotw tot. vov $y. The passage is 
simple if it is only remembered that od 
76 pév, &AAo SE jx is an adverbial phrase, 
equivalent to wavrehas. ‘It is indeed for 
us twain 27 20 incomplete sense to bewail 
the accurst blood of our father which was 
born in us, hapless that we are.’ While 
he lived, they suffered with him. Now, 
his fate has snatched him from them in 
strange and terrible sort, leaving them 
destitute. od Td pév, GAAO SE pry (7), in- 
stead of od, because it goes with the inf, 
orevagerv), ‘not in ove respect merely, with 
the exception of some other’; not merely 
partially. This phrase is frequent where 
the notion of completeness or universality 
is to be brought out with greater emphasis 
than would be given by the mere use of 
mas or like words. Aesch. Pers. 802 cup- 
Baivee yap od} Ta pév Ta O ov, ze. ‘for 
our disasters are complete.’ Her. 1. 139 
ot Ta wév, TA S ov, GAG TavTa duolws: so 
id. 2. 37: Phocylides fr. 1 Aépioe kaxol, 
odx, 0 uév, ds & ov, | wavres: Eur. Ph. 1641 


OTL. ie ail 


PP Me 


— 


vy ae 


os OA oh, 


aoe at or eee ee, 
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I would not woo their belief, who count me foolish. 

Cu. And where are the maidens, and their escort ? 

ME. Not far hence; for the sounds of mourning tell plainly 
that they approach. 


Kommos. 
Ist 
strophe. 


AN. Woe, woe! Now, indeed, is it for us, unhappy sisters, 
in all fulness to bewail the curse on the blood that is ours from 
our sire! For him, while he lived, we bore that long pain with- 
out pause ; and at the last a sight and a loss that baffle thought 
are ours to tell. 


Farn.: éoriv éo7w the rest.—Elms. conject. a? at, deb, rdpeore vay 87. 1671 f. od 
from ov L: and dé\acrov.—For marpds Nauck conject. rdé@os: and for é\acrov atua 
Sucuopow, ddacrépwr ex datudver. 16783 dri MSS.: wrwe Badham. 1675 ¢v] 
éu L first hand, which S sought to make into év.—zapoloopev] mapetpouev Hartung, 
mepdcouev Reisig, kax’ eUpouev Blaydes, drehavoamev Arndt. 1676 lddvTe Kai 
rabotca (from maboica) L: iddvre kal madotca A: ideiv re kal mafodoat Vat.: tddvre 
kal mwa0otdom the other MsS.: lédvTe kal mwafdvre Brunck, Nauck: idetv re kal wué- 


ov yap To wév cor Bap Kakav, 7d 8 od 
Bapv, | d\X’ es daravra duvarvyns edus, 
matep: Plat. Rep. 475 B, etc. The idiom 
strikingly illustrates three tendencies of 
Greek; (1) love of antithesis, (2) love of 
parataxis, (3) the tendency to treat whole 
clauses as virtually adverbs (cp. ov« é00” 
Omrws ov, 006’ Sr, etc.). 

1671 £. &.dvrov, ‘planted in us at our 
birth’: whereby they are sharers in the 
hereditary dpd on the Labdacid race.— 
GAasrov: cp.on 1482.—aipa, as kinsfolk 
are of the same ‘blood’: cp. Eur. PA. 246 
kowdov atua, kowd téxea: O. 7. 1406 aly 
éu.pbduov, an incestuous kinship. 

1678 dri, dat. of interest, for whom: 
cp. 508 Tots TeKovae yap | ov’ ei rovet 
tis. As making the sense of mévov clearer, 
the dat. is preferable to the nom. dual, 
&twe (Badham).—rov woddv: for the art. 
cp. on 87. 

1675f. év mupary, ‘at the last,’ z.e. 
‘at his death,’ as opp. to dANore pév, 7Z.2, 
‘during his life.’—dAdytora, things which 
baffle Noy.opuds, things which transcend 
human reason. As t8dvre shows, the re- 
ference is to the mysterious manner of 
their father’s death, while ma8ovca marks 
their loss by that death. 

mapotoopev can only be explained with 
Hermann, as= ‘we shall bring forward,’ 
‘allege.’ ‘And we shall have to tell of things 
baffling reason, as seen and suffered by us 
at the end.’ This will seem less strained, 
I think, if we observe that Antigone need 
not be supposed to know of the J/essenger’s 
narrative. She may believe that she is 


foes at. 


bringing the Chorus the first intelligence 
of the event; and, if so, dAdywora, mapot- 
copev would be no unsuitable preface. 
This view agrees with the next words of 
the Chorus, who ask rl 8 éorw; as if 
uncertain what she means; and BéBnxev; 
as if they did not kzow that Oedipus was 
gone. They do not wish to check the 
flow of her sorrow, to which utterance will 
be a relief. Cp. Eur. Z. A. 981 aloxivo- 
pat 6€ mapadépovo’ olxrpods Adbyous, ‘ad- 
vancing a plea to pity’ (unless ‘bringing 
iz’ be preferable). Her. g. 26 kal kawd 
kal mahad mapapéporres epya, ‘citing’ (as 
claims).—We cannot render twapotoowev 
‘we shall suffer beside’ (over and above 
our former sufferings), since the reference 
is to the fact of their bereavement, not 
to its prospective consequences.—Though 
the phrase is certainly strange, yet the de- 
fence indicated above may at least avail in 
arrest of judgment. If mapoloopev were 
to be altered, I should be disposed to sug- 
gest érrepdoapev (‘we have gone through,’ 
cp. mepav klyduvor etc.). The more obvious 
&mop’ oicouey and aropycomev are barred 
by the context. 

1676 iSdvte kal mabotoa. The dif- 
ficulty is to explain how, if maQdévre 
originally stood here, it was changed in 
the Mss. to maSotoa, when t8dvre (which 
metre requires) was more likely to cause 
an opposite change. I therefore leave 
mafovoa in the text. And it is important 
to notice that a similar combination of 
forms (both attested by metre) occurs in 
an Attic inscription of about the second 
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XO. 9 BEBynKke ; 
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AN. éorw pev eixdoa, idor. 
AN. os padior av év 760m AdBous. 
10 Ti yap, orm pyr "Apys 
11 pte movTos avTéKupcer, 


1680 


12 doKotrou S€ mdKes ewapiav 

13 év adavel Tit popm ™ Pepdpmevor. 

14 tddawa, vov & ddeOpia 

15 vvE em bupaow BéBake. Tas yap 7% TW amiay 1685 


16 yav 7) movtiov KhU¥OwV’ ahawevar 


Biov 


17 dvacotarov Eonev Tpoday ; 


I>. 18 ov KaTOLOG. 


cOa Blaydes. 
eixdoat plror L. 


Kata pe ovios “Atdas e)ot 
19 warpit EvvOavely yepar 


1690 


1677 7 5 (then two letters erased) éorw | AN. odk ore me 
odk éore (or ovK éorw) all Mss. 
pev, Blaydes éorw duly (=1704<eb>3 empager). 
mpazev, Elmsley’s correction of the second émpagev). 


Deleting ovx, Hermann writes éorw 
Campbell ééeorw pwév (=1704 é&€- 
L gives to the Messenger (AT., 


AT., ATT.) the words ri & éorw;...Bé8ynkev ;—and, in 1679 ff., rt yap, 6rw...down to 


1682 parvduevar (=our Pepbuevor). 


In v. 1683 it puts AN. before réXawa, 


1678 ei 760m MSS., except that ef wé6@ov is in T (with w written above), Farn. 


év for ef Canter. 


TupeTos. 


1680 mévros MSS., except that Vat. has mévos. 
gre pre mwbdewos pte vooos érndOev. 
1682 ev ddavel | Thi udper pawdpmevar L. 


Schol., 
Hence Reisig conject. voicos, Wecklein 
(The first hand wrote év 


ddavf.) pawbyeva Vat., pavduerce the other Mss.: Pepduevac Hermann, depdpuevov 


cent. B.C., edited by Kaibel, Zpzer. r110: 
Aevkotow papecot kaNuWapméva xpba Ka- 
ov | dBavdrwy pera Pidrov trov mpoXde- 
mobyr’ dvOpwmrovs | Aldws Evvouln re.— 
Cp. Eur. Andy. 1214 @ kaka madwy ldo 
Te.—See Appendix. 

1677 The Chorus ask, ‘And what 
is it?’ She replies, torw piv elkdoat, 
‘we may conjecture’ (Td dé cadés ovdels 
ole). Cp, Eur. fr. 18 dofdoat ore, xdpac’ 
7d 8° érhruwov otk &xw eleiv. So 1656 
pop 6° drrolw Kelvos wder’ otd’ ay els | 
Ovnrav ppdoee. Better thus than, ‘you 
can guess.’—The MS. ovk éotiv pev= ‘we 
cannot conjecture.’ (Not, ‘I can liken 
my grief to no other,’ as Bellermann: 
schol. otdé elkdva tyw AaBely Tod maOous.) 
ov« requires us to omit pév or else to alter 
v. 1704, where see n. 

1678 ds pddtor’ dv év 1d0w AdBors, 
as thou mightest most desire (that he 
should pass away). AapuBavew re ev 150y, 
to take a thing into one’s desires, to con- 
ceive a wish for it; cp. Anz. 897 év édml- 
ow tpépw: év dpyn exew twa (Thue. 2. 
21). For \apBdvew of mental concep- 
tion, cp. 729.—The Ms. eb (for év) seems 


amere mistake. Theconstruction as ud- 
ucra av 7b0~ AdBors, ef (AdBors) is in- 
tolerable here. 

1679 f. tl ydp, Stw: ‘How else, 
when he,’ etc. For the causal use of the 
relat. see on 263.—prr “Apns prjte 
awévros. His death was sudden, yet not 
violent. Death in battle and death by 
drowning are taken as types of the death 
which is both sudden and violent. Schol.: 
@ruu phre mbrenos pre vooos érHdOev. 
This certainly looks as if he read some- 
thing else than mévtos. Cp. Ant. 819 
o’re POwdow mrnyeica vécors | ov're 
Ecpéwv émrlxepa Raxodc’. Hence the 
conjecture voteos, a form which the Attic 
poets nowhere use. Wecklein’s wrvuperds 
is too specific (as if one said, ‘neither the 
War-God, nor typhoid’). 

I think that I can suggest the true 
solution. The schol.’s vécos was a 
paraphrase of mévos, a corruption of 
movtos which actually appears in the 
Vatican Ms. here. 

1681 f. doKomot...mAdkes, the ‘view- 
less fields’ of the nether world (cp. on 
1564).—epdopevov, pass., is clearly right, 
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Cu. And how is it with you? AN. We can but conjecture, 
friends. 

Cu. He is gone? AN. Even as thou mightest wish: yea, 
surely, when death met him not in war, or on the deep, but he 
was snatched to the viewless fields by some swift, strange doom. 
Ah me! and a night as of death hath come on the eyes of us 
twain: for how shall we find our bitter livelihood, roaming to 
some far land, or on the waves of the sea? 

Is, I know not. Oh that deadly Hades would join me in 


death unto mine aged sire! 


Kuhnhardt. 1683 vow & dreOplay (sic) L. 1684 dupacw T, Farn.: 
Oupact the rest.—BéBaxe r: BéBnxe L. 1685 7és] 766: Heimsoeth. 

1688—1692 ov kdroida...8iwrbs. The mss. and Aldine give these vy. to Anti- 
gone (so that there is no break in her part from 1678 to 1692): Turnebus 
gives them to Ismene, and so most edd. 1689 didac L: “Aidas Wecklein.— 
€\o. MSS.: €Xocro Campbell. 1690 The general opinion of recent critics is 
that the words uvGavety yepar@ are an interpolation; as the words epypos daopos 
in v. 1715 clearly are. The word arpl is also rejected by some (as Nauck, 
Wecklein), while others defend it. Dindorf, in his Oxf. ed. of 1860, kept marpl, 
and it is kept by Mekler in his 6th ed. of the Teubner Dindorf (1885): but in the 


5th ed. of Dindorf’s Poet. Scentc¢ (1869) rarpt was changed to mépos. 


‘borne away,’ helping éhapipav to express 
sudden and swift disappearance. Plat. 
Phaed. 988 ard 5h Oavpacrijs édridos... 
dxbunv pepdmevos, ‘from what a summit 
of hope was I hurled headlong’: Rep. 
496D év xeuucve Kovioprod Kal f4dns bro 
mvebuatos pepouévov. The midd. depd- 
wevat, as ‘carrying off to themselves,’ 
would be somewhat strange, and also 
much less forcible. 

1683 f. ddcOpla vw: cp. O. 7. 1222 
Katexolunoa Tovpov Supa, I have closed 
my eyes (as in death),—-said, as here, in 
despairing grief. 

1685 ff. dav yav, some distant land, 
the Homeric uly yaln (//. 1. 270 etc.). 
If the regular quantity, ’dalayv, is to be 
kept here, we must read récov, with 
Arndt, for roo6v6’, in 1712. But toodvd’ 
is there confirmed by metre (see Metrical 
Analysis). In this word a is not found 
elsewhere. But, by a converse license, 
*Amla (see on 1303) had sometimes &@ in 
later epos; and if, in poetical usage, the 
quantity of ’Azta could thus be affected 
by association with dfn, it is conceivable 
that the influence should have been re- 
ciprocal.—dAdpevar with acc. of space 
traversed, as Az. 30 mndwvra medla.— 
Sicowrrov, not -ov, since Blov—rtpoddy 
form one notion; cp. Ant. 793 vetkos— 
avipov Evvatpov. 


1689 ff. katd...édov=Kalédo: So 1709 
ava...cTéves (cp. O. ZT. 199 n.).—dvi0s 
here= ‘deadly,’ in a general sense, as 
O. T. 24 (n.) powlov oddou (of the plague). 

In this and some following passages 
the correspondence of strophe and anti- 
strophe has been disturbed by interpo- 
lations, and also omissions, in the Mss. 
A xoppos of this kind was peculiarly 
liable to corruption by the actors, and 
that has doubtless been one of the causes 
at work. (Cp. on 1737.) At some points 
it is now impossible to restore the text 
with certainty ; but the whole extent of the 
mischief is small. In dealing with such 
points we can only use caution, and clear- 
ly recognise the doubtful nature of the 
ground.—On this passage, see note in 
Appendix. 

1690 The words tarpl fvvOaveiv 
‘yepar@ are not suspicious in themselves 
(though Nauck demurs to calling a dead 
man yepaios); but they are in metrical ex- 
cess of 1715 f. Now, if EvvOavetv yepar@ is 
omitted, marp{ must go also, or else be 
altered. For €\ou marpt could not mean 
‘take for’ (¢.e. to join) ‘my father.’ I 
prefer to leave marpl EvvOavety yepara, 
and to suppose a lacuna after 1715. The 
sense is: ‘may deadly Hades lay me low 
(ka@édor), so that I may share the death 
of mine aged sire.’ Cp. Az. 516 kal py- 
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200 Tdhawav? ws euouvy 0 péddkwv Bios ov Biwrds. 
X0.21 d Siddpa tékvov dpiota, To dépov éx Oeovd dépew, 
> ¥y 3 ” - » ‘A 3 »” 
22 und er ayav ddéeyerOov: ovro. KatdpeuTt €By- 


TOV. 


AN. 


ae \ lal FES 9S 
1600s <Tol> Kal Kak@v ap HV TLS. 


1695 
1697 


2Kal yap 6 pndapa On hitov <Hv> dpidror, 
8 OmOTE ye Kal TOV ev XEpoly KaTELXOP. 


1691 Nauck brackets ué\\wv, and Wecklein 7’ 6 ué\\wr. 
T, Farn. (with Triclinius): dl6vua...dpcora the other Mss. 
The words ¢épew xp are rejected by Herm., Dind., and 
others: Wecklein, keeping #épew, would omit cadds and xp7. 


Kah@s | péperv xph MSS. 


1693 6d.dvua...dplora 
1694 76 dépov éx Geod 


Thus 70 dépov éx 


Oeod Kad@s (or pépew)=1721 Td Tédos, @ Plat, Biov.—rd wapdy for 7d Pépov Sallier. 


1695 pd dyav otrw pdéyerorv MSs. 


Keeping this, Hermann proposed \ijyer’ 767 
(or Aryerov 64) for Apyere in v. 1722; and Wecklein, dryer’ advrod. 


Dindorf, 


leaving the simple Ajyere in v. 1722, writes pydév dyay here, and omits ofrw: 


Bellermann, pnd’ ér’ dyav. 


Burton, reading Ajyerov in v. 1722, gave und’ dyay here. 


tép’ Ady potpa Tov dUcavTd Te|KaDEetrev 
“Atdov Oavaclwous oikijropas. 

1691 y 6 pé\Xov is struck out by 
some. But it suits the sense, and it also 
fits the antistrophic metre, if in 1718 we 
add tds (with Hermann) before trarpés, 
-—an addition probable in itself. 

1693 f. The MSS. give TO dépov ék 
Ocod Kaas héperyv xpy. There has cer- 
tainly been an interpolation, equivalent 
to~~—. (1) Some reject the words ¢é- 
pew xpr. Then rd dépov ék Oeod kadds 
must be taken with oAéyer@ov: ‘As to 
the fortune sent by heaven for your good, 
be not too passconate in grief? (pass.) : or, if 
with Herm. the verb is made midd., ‘do 
not zzflame the trouble sent for your good’ 
(cp. the act. in Az. 196 drav ovpavlay pré- 
-ywv). So,if the Ms. py® dyayv is kept, 78’ 
= ‘do not on your part’ (Flerm., ‘etiam non 
debet vos tam vehementer urere’). But 
pydtvy dyav or pd? er’ ayav (see cr. n.) 
gives in this case a clearer sense. (2) 
Wecklein, with whom I agree, rejects 
Kadds and xpy, keeping dépew. Then 
76 cépov &k Veod dépav=‘dear the fate 
from heaven,’ the inf. standing for im- 
perat., a use fitting in such a precept 
(O. ZT. 1529). The origin of the inter- 
polated words is thus clear: xp ex- 
plained the use of the inf., while kadds 
was meant to fix the sense of dépeuy, lest 
+6 cépov should obscure it. 

TO dépov ék Gcot,=the fortune from 
the god. 1d dépov in this sense admits 
of two explanations. (1) ‘Zhat which 


brings’ good or evil. This view seems 
confirmed by the analogy of /ors, fortuna 
(ferre): Ter. Ph. 1. 2. 88 quod fors feret, 
Jeremus: Cic. Att. 7. 14 ut fors tulerit, 
etc. (2) ‘ That which carries’ or ‘leads’ 
us forward, in a course which we cannot 
control (cp. 4 600s Péper exetce, and like 
phrases). This view might seem to be 
supported by the epigram of Palladas (c. 
400 A.D.) in Anthol, P. 10. 73 Td pépov 
oe péper, pépe kal hépov’ el 5 ayavaxre’s, 
| kal caurdv Aumets, Kal Td Pépov ce pépec: 
‘as Fortune bears thee on, bear, and be 
borne; but if thou chafest, thou vexest 
thine own soul, and (none the less) she 
bears thee on.’ There, however, ce 
pépec is said for the sake of a play on 
the word, and hardly warrants an infer- 
ence as to the way in which 76 dépov was 
usually understood.—The conjecture td 
mapov (cp. 1540) would be plausible only 
if there were reasons for thinking that ro 
épov in this sense was a phrase of post- 
classical date. 

1694 The Ms. pn’ dyav ott an- 
swers to Anjyere Todd’ in 1722. 
question is, Are we (1) to compress the 
former, or (2) to expand the latter? 
Dindorf and others prefer (1), and so 
eject ott, reading pmd’ &°” (or pydev) 
ayav,=Ayyere 700d’. This view agrees 
with the metre, and is adopted by Hein- 
rich Schmidt (see Metr. Analysis). If, 
on the other hand, ott is kept here, 
then Hermann’s Ayjyer’ <78y> Tod8’ is 
the simplest supplement in 1722. For 


The - 


— so 
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Woe is me! I cannot live the life that must be mine. 

CH. Best of daughters, sisters twain, Heaven’s doom must 
be borne: be no more fired with too much grief: ye have so 


fared that ye should not repine. 


AN. Ah, so care past can seem lost joy! For that which 
was no way sweet had sweetness, while therewith I held zm 
in mine embrace. 


1696 otro. KaTdweumr’ EBnrov Mss. (kardmweunr’ L, with mw written above).— 
&8yrov] €Byjrnv Elmsley. M. Schmidt conject. dréoBy, relying on the lemma of the 
schol., oUro. kardmeumros &Bn. 1697 ro after 1400s was added by Hartung:— 
dp’ nv tis] ap’ jv tic nv L. 1698 kal yap 6 (sic) undaute 5 7d Pidov Plrov L 
(6 is also in L?, F, T, Farn.: the true 6 in A, B, R, Vat.). Omitting 7d, and adding 
qv, Brunck gave kal yap 6 wndaud dh pldrov jy Pidov. After wydaud Firnhaber pro- 
posed to read d7j7a didov didov, Mekler dr’ Gpedev Prov (‘quod nunquam debebat 


iucundum esse, iucundum erat’), 
omits ve). 


Wecklein conject. vw for rov: 


1699 ombre ye kal tov Mss. (Vat. 
Heimsoeth, éws for é6rére: Arndt, 


Wecklein’s conjecture Aijyer? <atvod> 
T0o08’ (Ars Soph. emendandi p. 81), it 
may be said that vo} might have dropped 
out before rod: cp. Az. 706 aivov dxos. 

1695 ovro. katdpepmr’ eBnrov, ‘ye 
have fared not blameably’: ye cannot 
justly complain of the destiny which has 
removed your father, in old age, by a 
painless death (cp. 1678). KarTdpeprra, 
neut. pl. as adv.: cp. on 319. Patveww 
does not occur elsewhere in a strictly 
similar use, for we cannot compare the 
perf. eb BeBnxws (El. 979) as=* placed 
well,’ ‘prosperous.’ But there is at least 
some analogy in such figurative uses of 
it as Eur. Her. 625 4 & dpera Balver did 
poxOwv, the path of virtue lies through 
troubles; A. 7. 630 w& @Bqnr’ él Evpod; 
‘had ye come into such peril?’ PP. 20 
aos olkos Bioera 6’ alwaros, ‘will pass 
through deeds of blood’:—where a certain 
course of fortune is expressed. Indeed, 
the metaphor is so easy and natural as 
hardly to demand special warrant in the 
case of Balyw: eg. O. 7. 883 e 6€ Tis 
bréporra xepolv 7) A6yw mopeverae (‘walks 
haughtily’). I hold, then, that no suspi- 
cion of the text can fairly be founded on 
éBnrov. 

But the scholium in L is:—otroe 
KkaTdmeumros €Bn: ovK év Tols ToLov- 
rows éorar [Elmsley éoré] Wore Karapep- 
perOar* Hroe ws dy éemxovglfovTos avbrais 
tiv cupupopay tod Bactdéws (Theseus). 
 otov, ok ev xelpo viv duly éorac Ta 
mpdyuara. Does the lemma point to 
another reading? I do not think so, 


Papageorgius points out (A7zt. und 
palacogr. Leitrage z. ad. alt. Sophokles- 
Scholien, p. 59) that €8y was probably 
a mere slip, by the scholiast who copied 
the old scholia into L, for €8n7 (&8yrov), 
while kardmeumros was a like error for 
kaTrauéumrTws, On the strength of this 
schol., however, (1) Nauck conjectured 
ovTo. KaTdpepmrtos alow: (2) Har- 
tung, otro. Katdpeprr’ @Bn ydp: 
(3) M. Schmidt, oro. katdpeparr’ aaréc- 
By, which Wecklein adopts, citing Bekk. 
Anecd. 422 dmésBn* éoBéo0n 7 ératcaro, 
réOynxev. But the word would ill suit 
the swift passing of Oed.: it rather sug- 
gests a gradual extinction of life: cp. 
Eur. Med. 1218 (after a long death- 
agony) xpévym 5 dréoBn Kal mednx’ 6 
Sicpopos | Wuxny. 

1697 <ro.>: see on 1670.—dp’ Hv. 
The impf. of new perception: ‘there was 
such a thing, then’ (all the time), though 
I did not know it before: PA. 978 68’ jv 
dpa | 6 Ev\A\aBdy pe: Eur. fr. 807 uéyio- 
Tov ap mw % pvows: Plat. Gorg. 508 Cc a 
lddov aloxuvy gov cvyxwpetv, adnOH &pa 
jv, ‘were true all the time.’ (Distinguish 
the impf. of previous admission: tb. 478C 
ov...TovT’ mv eddatwovla, ‘happiness, we 
agreed, was not this.’) 

1698 f. The Ms. 76 ptdov dfdov can 
only mean: ‘that which is in no way 76 
gpidov (was) didov.’ But the article is 
unendurable here, making her say, -in 
effect, that her former duty was not ¢he 
zdeal of what is pleasant. It came in to 
patch the metre, when yv had dropped 


1st anti- 
strophe. 
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5 > \ capes ‘ 
4@ watep, @ piros, @ TOV del KaTa 
e 


5 yas OKOTOV €lévos* 


1700 


6 ovoé y *evepf adidntos enol mo7E 


TKal rade py KUpHoNsS. 
AN. émpagéev otov 7Oehev. 
XO. 973 wotov; AN. ds éypnle yas emt Evas 


XO. 8 eTpa€er ; 


10 ave: Koitav 8 exer 


, 3 , Beds 
11 vépbev EVOKLAOTOV QLEV, 


1705 


12 ovde 7évOos éhur akdavtor. 
5S , \ 
13 dva yap Opa oe 760, @ TaTEp, mov 


7 lal 3909 ¥ 
14 OTEVEL daKpvor, ovo EXo 


1710 


lal x \ ws , > 4 , > »y 
15 T@S ME XP?) TO TOV Tadavav adavioat Toadvd axos. 
16 @por, yas emt E€vas Oaveiv Expnles, adN’ 


17 épynpos aves Bd€ por. 
ria 


Id. 18 @ Tdhawa, Tis dpa je TOTHOS adfis OS V|-v|-A| 


omére y’ é7’ adrov: Mekler, éanvlk’ adrov. 


1702 ovdé yépwy Mss. For yépwr, 


Elms. conject. davwy or mecusv. Wecklein, obd¢ y’ epi’: Hermann, ovdé yap Sy: 


Linwood, ovdé yap os. 
Triclinius: rade the other Mss. 


1703 7@de (with 7 written above), T, Farn., after 
1704 érpatev ;—érpatev Mss. Holding that a 


syllable has been lost, Elmsley conjectures émpagev ; é&érpatev: Blaydes, émpater et ; 


érpateyv. See on v. 1677. 


1709 del yap MSS.: ava yap Herm. 


1710 6a- 


xpvov L, L?, F, Vat.: daxptov A, B, R: daxpippoov Triclinius (T, Farn.): daxpdov 


Reisig. 
tocov Arndt. 


out. For pndaud instead of ovdamd cp. 
73: for the neut. pl. form, 1104.—Tov= 
avrév: cp. 742. 

1700 f. © dtdos: for the nom. cp. 
on 185.—Join Tov del kata yas oKdTov, 
the eternal darkness beneath the earth: 
there is no warrant for rdv del with ellipse 
of xpévov as= ‘for ever’ (cp. 1584).— 
eipévos: Pind. V. 11. 15 Ovard meuvdodw 
mepiaté\iwy pédn, | Kal reNevTay amrdvrwv 
yav émecobuevos: Xen. Cyr. 6. 4. 6 
éropvdw...Bovr\erOar dv...yhv émidooacbar 
adrNov 7} Khv. 

1702 ovdé y’ évep0’ is Wecklein’s 
correction of the corrupt o¥8 yépev. In 
Linwood’s o¥8t ydp ds (which Hartung 
and Blaydes adopt), ydp will refer to her 
addressing him as & ¢idos (1700). We 
might also conjecture 008’ éxet dy, ‘not 
even in that other world’ (.42. 1372 Kaxe? 
kav0a8 wv): for the hiatus cp. 1720 d\n’ 
érel dABlws.—ov8t yépwy yields no intelli- 
gible sense. (1) ‘Even though thou wast 
old at the time of thy death.’ (2) ‘Even 
though thou a7¢ old in Hades,’—the dead 


1712 ddavica Troobvs’ &xos MSS. The words are omitted by B, Vat.— 
1713 £. lw wh | yao émt tdvac Oave expyifer. ad|N Epyuoo 


being supposed to remain such as they 
were at the time of death. (3) ‘Even when 
thy memory is old’—7.e. after the lapse 
of years. This last is untenable: while 
neither (1) nor (2),—which Campbell 
blends by rendering ‘Even old as thou 
wast (or art),’—seems appropriate. She 
could hardly say that they would still 
love him though he had been so long with 
them, and had died at a ripe age. 

1704 The first érpatev is itself an 
argument for the second. <A simple re- 
petition is more fitting than éé€mpatev. 
Cp. on 1677. Cp. Az. 966 éuol mixpds 
réOvnkev 7 Kelvors yAuKUs, | adT@ dé repr- 
vos* wy yap npacbn Tuxelv | exTHoal? aba, 
Odavarov dvrep HOedev. 

1707 f£. evoxlaorov: cp. on 406, 
Pind. P. 11. 21 ’Axépovros dxrdv map’ 
eVoxvov.—rrévOos...dkAavrov: lit. “he did 
not leave behind him a mourning un- 
honoured by tears,’—z.e. he is duly 
mourned by weeping friends, as the 
spirits of the dead desired. Solon fr. 21 
Mndé wor &kNavros Odvaros pédor, | dAAG 


~ iW - bef 
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Ah, father, dear one, ah thou who hast put on the darkness of 
the under-world for ever, not even there shalt thou ever lack our 
love,—her love and mine. 

CH. He hath fared— AN. He hath fared as he would. 

Cu. In what wise? AN. On foreign ground, the ground 
of his choice, he hath died ; in the shadow of the grave he hath 
his bed for ever; and he hath left mourning behind him, not 
barren of tears. For with these streaming eyes, father, I bewail 
thee; nor know I, ah me, how to quell my sorrow for thee, 
my sorrow that is so great—Ah me! ’twas thy wish to die in 
2 pres land; but now thou hast died without gifts at my 

and. 
Is. - Woe: is What 


ZOaver OE wo. L. In T oc is written over wy. For id wi Wecklein (Ars Soph. 
emend, p. 157) writes @uo: then @uo yas éml tévas Oavely expyfes' ad | eonuos 
ZOaves GE wor= 1686 f. yav 7} wovriov Kvdwv’ drAduevat Blov | Sicocrov Eouev Tpopdy. 
Nauck merely deletes uj: then io=yéy 7. Dindorf, deleting all the words between 
toadvd’ &xos (1712) and épnuos, indicates a lacuna after dyos, 4-4-~—-v~ 4~-~X, 

1715 ff. © rddawa'* tho dpa pe tbrpmoc | atic 30 epyuoo dmopoc | émiyéver’ cé 7 & 
gira | marpdc oS éphyac L. émappévee Hermann for émipéver, and so most edd. 
The words até@s 5’ epnuos dmropos, regarded by Reisig as an interpolation from 
Vv. 1735, are rejected by Lachmann and Dindorf; the latter indicates a lacuna after 


me! new fate, think’st thou, 


plrouow | rojoae Oavav ddyea Kal oro- 
vaxas. 

1709 In 7168’ éudv Oppa Saxptov 
dvacréver (tmesis, 1689) we, it is truer to 
regard éuov Opa as a periphrasis for éyw 
than dvaoréve. as a mere synonym for 
‘mourns.’ Cp. Az. 139 mepdBnuae | rrnvijs 
ws 8upa medelas, 20.977 @ pldrar’ Alas, 
& Eivarmwov dup’ epot. 

1711 f£. 1d odv axos, grief for thee: 
cp- 419 n.—aavloar, do away with, over- 
come (not, ‘conceal ’).—récov, Arndt’s 
correction of rooév8’, would give us the 
normal ’drlav in 1685 (n.). 

1713 f£. dpou is Wecklein’s correction 
of i pa. That prj was an error for pov 
had already been surmised by some old 
corrector (see cr. n.). Hermann defended 
pa by taking it with éxpyfes as=‘ would 
that thou hadst not wished’—an unheard- 
of construction (cp. on 540). He took 
%pnwos wO€...p0r as=‘ lonely, just as thou 
wast, for me,’—z.e. in his wanderings be- 
fore he had found Attic friends; since, if 
he had died while still alone with her, she 
could have given him burial herself.—With 
@pot render :—‘ Ah me, it was thy wzsh to 
die ina strange land (and so far thy death 
is well): but thus (by this manner of death) 
thou hast died forlorn in regard to me’ 


(wor ethic dat.). She means, ‘I have had 
no opportunity of rendering thee the due 
rites, and now I do not know the place of 
thy grave, so as to make the évaylouara 
at it.’ Hence her passionate desire to find 
his grave (1724 ff.), which Theseus with 
difficulty allays by reminding her of his 
solemn promise (1760). The preparatory 
offices rendered at 1602 f. could not be 
viewed as taking the place of a daughter’s 
tribute to the dead. Like 1410, this trait 
serves to recall the special manifestation 
of her piety in the earlier play.—Not 
merely :—‘It was your wish; but it was 
sad for me to see you die forlorn,’—z.e. in 
exile. Though éml éév7s, he was of in this 
sense pnp.os,—he who, in his own words, 
had ‘Athens and all her people’ for his 
friends (772).—Cp. 1705 ds éxpyfe...e0ave. 
The repetition of one phrase in no way 
justifies Dindorf’s rash hypothesis of in- 
terpolation here (see cr. n.). Here, the 
wish is connected with a painful thought ; 
there, with a soothing one. Mention of 
the wish itself might most naturally recur 
in a lament. 

1715 f. Cp. 1735 abs wd’ epnuos 
dmopos. Almost all critics are now agreed 
that the words épnpos daropos were bor- 
rowed thence, to supply a gap here. But 


otp. B’. 
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19-U|—-vu]—-v]-»| 1716 
3, Ve id > i , \ \ sO. 5 4 ry 
20 érappéver cé 7, @ ira, TAS TaTpOS WO EpHpas ; 
Fes > Ss / PA 
XO.21 ddd érei 6ABios y eva TO TEdos, @ Pidar, Biov, 1720 
lal A 4 2 4 
22 Nyyyere TODS Gyous’ Kakav yap Svcdhwrtos ovdets. 


AN. adh, ira, cvddpmer. I. ws th péEoper ; 
AN. 2 iwepos eyes pe. IX. Tis; 1725 
AN. 3 tav yOomov éotiay idety 


Id. 
I>. 


I>. 


2 
3 
3 
4 twos; AN. matpos, tahaw éyd. 
5 Oéuis S€ Tas TAS EoTi; pov 
6 ovx opas; AN. ri 768 éxéty kas; 1730 
\ 709 € 2 sO 4\> vO 4 

7 Kal TOO, ws AN. Ti TOdE pad adlis; 

» » , s 
1S: 8 aTAPos EMLTVE diya TE TAVTOS. 
AN. 9 aye pe, Kal Tor *érevdpiov. 

wn nw a ee 
IS. 10 aiat: Svaradaiva, rod Sir 
> a ” 

11 avis 8° Epnpos atropos 1735 

12 aia@va TAdpov €&a ; 
mérpos, 4~--~4~- (=1689 ’Atéas €or warpl), Nauck rejects only épnuos amopos: 
then, after av@is 06’, we want ~-~-, to supply which J. H. H. Schmidt suggests 
dvérBios. Wecklein rejects &5’ pnmos daropos, reading" Acdas in v. 1689: then 1715 f. 
Srddrawa' tls dpa pe wormos abs | éraupéver cé 7’, & dlra, rarpds Bd’ Epjuas= 1689 f. 
od Kdroda’ Katd me pdvios “Ardas | €or TdAawav* ws euol Blos ob Biwrés.—ras before 
marpos was added by Hermann: thus érauuéver cé 7’, & pida, Tas marpds 05’ éphuas 
=1690 rddawav' ws Euory’ 6 wé\rwv Blos ob Biwrbs.—rw warpds Gd épyuw Dindorf. 
1722 diyere T0065’ &xous MSS., except those which (as T, Farn.) have the \jyerov of 


Triclinius: Ayyer’ 76n Hermann: see above on v. 1695. 


before dvoddwros by T, Farn. 
MSS. 


1723 ovrot is added 


1725 péoweyv A, R, L?: fpé&wuev L and most 
1726 ff. The words rls; and (two lines lower down) rlvos; are given to 
the Chorus by the corrector of L. The verse AN. Yuepos @xer pe. 


Id. rls;=1739 


opinions differ as to whether we should 
here retain at@is, or 68’, or both. I retain 
both. See Metrical Analysis, and Ap- 
pendix on 1690. 

1720 f. tdvoe TO Tédos...Blov, lit., 
‘closed the end of life,’ a pleonasm which 
blends @Avoe Blov and ddlkero rd Tédos 
Blov; so Eur. £7. 956 rédXos dun Blou 
instead of the simple kauwps Blov (Helen. 
1666). The phrase New Biov occurs Eur. 
I. T. 692, karadiew Blorov Suppl. 1004. 

1722 Arjyere: cp. on 1694.—Kkakdy 
Svoddoros, hard for calamity to capture. 
Every mortal is an easy prey to misfor- 
tune. The gen. as 1519: Az. gio dgpak- 
tos piiwy, Ant. 847 piiwy &kdXaurTos, 720. 
1034 pavrixhs | dmrpaxros. In prose a 
prep. would usu. be added, as Xen. Ages. 
8. 8. 8 relxn dvddwra...07d modeulov,— 


Cp. Shaksp. Hen. VZ. Pt. iii. 1. 4. 115 
‘their woes, whom fortune captivates. 

1724 f. wddw...ov0dpev, hasten back 
(601) to the neighbourhood of the carap- 
paxrns 656s (1590).—as rl peEonev; ds with 
the fut. indic., depending on cv0duer, is 
the object-clause after a verb implying 
effort: Xen. Cyr, 3. 2. 13 ws dé Kadds eer 
Ta bmérepa, éuol uedjoer. With the fut. 
indic., however, é67ws is much commoner 
than as. 

1726 ‘The MS. text of this verse does 
not answer metrically tor739. Bergk and 
Gleditsch alter both verses (see cr. n.), 
Hermann, whose remedy is simplest, 
leaves this v. intact, and in 1739 reads 
XO. kal mdpos arépuye AN. ae ; See 
n. there. 

1727 tdv x8dviov éorlay, the home, 


f 
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awaits thee and me, my sister, thus orphaned of our sire? 
CH. Nay, since he hath found a blessed end, my children, 
cease from this lament; no mortal is hard for evil fortune to 


Is. Unto what deed? 
Is. Whereof ? 
Of whom ? 
Is. And how can this thing be 


Is. And knowest thou not this 


capture, 
AN. Sister, let us hasten back. 
AN. A longing fills my soul. 
AN. To see the dark home— Is. 
AN. Ah me! of our sire. 
lawful? Hast thou no understanding ? 
AN. Why this reproof? 
also— AN. What wouldst thou tell me more ?— 


Is. That he 


was perishing without tomb, apart from all? 
AN. Lead me thither, and then slay me also. 


Is. 
I now to live my hapless life? 


XO. xal mdpos dmrepevyerov (so L). 
<Tis >. 


Ah me unhappy! Friendless and helpless, where am 


Gleditsch corrects thus:—AN. tuepos éye jué 
Id. ris <otv>; =1739 XO. kal mdpos ameptyerov <AN. rl 69;> So, 


too, Bergk, only with ¢pdcov instead of ris ody, and 76 7/ instead of rt 64; 


1727 xOoviav A, R: xOéoyv the rest. 
rest. 
677’, wishing to make an iambic trimeter. 
1733 dye pe kal 76 7 évapitov L. The 
which has égevdpréov. Elmsley érevdpiéov. 


1728 éyw Vat.: éywye L with the 


1729 ds éori L first hand: S inserted 746’.—After wdv Triclinius added 


1731 7éd¢] L has de in an erasure. 
other mss. also have évdpiéov, except L2, 
1734 The mss. have only a single 


aiat: Gleditsch repeats it, giving the second to Antigone.—od] 77 L?: mo? the 


other Mss.: 77 Halm, Wecklein. 
The corrector of L has not altered w to o 


See comment. 


1736 r\duov’] TAduwy MSS. 
(as has been supposed): but the first hand 


wrote the second loop of w a little less clearly than usual; a similar w is that of L’s 


Kak@o in v. 1740. 


If the corrector had meant to make rAdmov’, he would, as else- 
where, have erased the right-hand part of w, and then changed » to »v’, 


Td pov? 


resting-place, in the ground (1763 @jKev 
iepdv). Oedipus had himself spoken in 
her hearing of the lepds rvuBos (1545) 
where he was to rest. 

1729 f. Qéuis...rd8’: cp. 883: O. 7. 
1329.—p.@v ovx dps; dost thou not see 
for thyself that it cannot be?—since Oedi- 
pus solemnly forbade it (1529, 1640). pav 
ovis astrong ‘ onmne?’ (Aesch. S2ppl. 417, 
Eur. Jed. 733, Plat. Polit. 291 D, etc.).— 
érrérAnfas, sc. wot: ‘what is this reproof 
of thine to me?’ 

1731 f. xal 768’ still depends on odx 
dpas;—pan’ adds: cp. 1477.—emurve, 
impf., must be either (1) ‘was appointed 
to perish,’ or (2) ‘was perishing’ when we 
last saw him. (2) seems best.—8lxa Te 
mavrTés, ‘apart from all’: z.e. without any 
eye-witness (save Theseus).—Better thus 
than, ‘in a manner different from all other 
men.’—Ismene opposes her sister’s desire 
as (1) unlawful, and (2) impossible. 


1733 dye pe. ‘Lead me (to the spot 
where we last saw our father), and then 
slay me also.’ In émevdpttov the prep. = 
‘in addition’ (z.e. to my father). Vot, 
‘slay me at his grave’ (Eur. Hec. 505 
Kaw’ émiopdéac tapy). She could not 
intend this after Ismene’s words drados 
émitve, to which she had been attentive. 
Cp. Ismene’s wish, 1689. 

1734 ff. The MS. mot djj7’...é&w has 
been defended in two ways, neither of 
which is satisfactory: (1) by an ellipse of 
porotoa: (2) as=‘until whew?’ As in 
383 (n.) we should read ézrov for 67a, and 
in 335 (n.) oo for rot, so here I feel sure 
that rod is right. It suits the sense better 
than the wv. Z, wy, besides being closer to 
the mss. The v. 2% dé, (which would 
justify mrot,) is plainly a mere corruption 
of t€w.—atOls, lit., ‘now again,’ 2.2. 
after this new turn in our unhappy 
fortunes. 


and 
strophe. 
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XO. didat, tpéonre pdr. 
XO. 2 kal mdpos *amépvye 


XO. 37a ode@v TO py) Tite KaKas. 
XO. ri dnf *drep voeis; 
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AN. ddha rot diya ; 
<AN.. 7i;> 
1740 


AN. 4 dpove. 
AN. 5 dws podovpe? és Sdpous 

6 ovK exw. XO. pndd ye pareve. 
AN. 7 poyos EXEL. ‘ 


AN. 8 Toré prev amropa, ToTE 


XO. kai mdpos éreiye. 
& vumepbev. 


1745 


XO. 9 péy’ apa médayos éAdyerov 71. 
AN.10 dev, hed: ot pooper, @ Zev; 


Hermann.—déw L?: é¢&m L and the rest. 


1739 f. kal rdpoo dredetyeror | 


cpaw 7d py wirvew kaxdo | L. So the other mss. (with rirvety in most). 70 mitvew, 


without wh, L?. 
TiTVElY KAKWS. 


jectures of Gleditsch and Bergk are given on v. 1726. 
1742 Bovdduel’ B, Vat.: wododu’ T, Farn.: 

1743 ui) 54 ye wdreve L?: wh O€ ye wareve L and the rest 
1744 érel Mss. (o’ éxer L?, with Adyos for rdpos): éretxe Wunder: 


tmevvoets Herm.: dep voets Graser. 
podrovmed the rest. 
(udoreve Vat.). 


Hermann: XO. kai mdpos dwépuye AN. ri; | XO. ra op@v 7d UH 
For drépvye Heimsoeth édevye: for ra op@v, Ta opérepa. 


The con- 
1741 wrepvoets MSS.: 


1737—1750 In these verses the ut- 
terances usually assigned to Antigone all 
turn on her anxiety as to a refuge, and 
her desire to return to Thebes. Such 
feelings, at this moment, are more in har- 
mony with the character of Ismene (cp. 
1735). Antigone is at present absorbed 
in the yearning to visit her father’s tomb, 
or at least the spot where she last saw 
him alive (1724). When Theseus appears, 
it is this wish which she instantly presses 
on him. Only when it has been put 
aside does she think of a return to 
Thebes (1769). 

Ought we, then, to read IZ. for AN. 
throughout vv. 1737—1750? This has 
been suggested by Bergk. I may observe 
that the Laur. Ms. leaves the question 
open. At 1730 it has AN. before rf 748’ 
éerém\néas. After that, there is no indica- 
tion of any person, but only short lines 
(—), until at 1741 AN. again stands before 
gpov. The next words, ri 696’ etc., 
have XO. before them: but after that no 
person is indicated till 1751, where XO. 
(instead of OH.) is erroneously placed be- 
fore mavere. 

I am disposed to think that Sophocles 
wrote the words for Ismene, but that the 
fourth-actor difficulty had led to a fluctu- 
ation of stage-practice, which helps to 
account for the ambiguity of the ms. tra- 
dition. See the note on the Dramatis 


Personae. If the part of Ismene, after 
v. 509, was ever taken by a kwodv mpdc- 
wmov, there may then have been a wish 
to keep her part in this scene as small as 
possible. Similarly at 1689 ff. there is a 
doubt as to which sister ought to have 
the words ov xdrowda...Biwrds. 

1738 vy: cp. on 170. 

1739f. The Ms. dedevyerov is most 
simply corrected to dmepiyerov. But 
then we must either (1) add tf 84, and 
expand v. 1726, as Bergk and Gleditsch 
do (cr. n. ad 7.): or (2), leaving v. 1726 
intact, suppose that vv. 1739, 1740 are 
spoken by the Chorus without any inter- 
pellation by Antigone. This, however, 
is improbable, and also injurious to the 
point of vy. 1740. Further, with drepvy- 
erov, v. 1740 has a construction which 
makes the order of the words harsh, viz.: 
—‘Ye escaped,’ 76 py tad ocov mltvew 
kak@s, ‘so that your affairs should not 
fall out ill’? (Xen. 47. 1. 3. 2 Kdéapxos 
bukpdy amépuye Mh KarateTpwOfva). I 
therefore incline to Hermann’s daépvye 
AN. rl; ‘Long ago there was an escape’— 
AN. ‘For what?’ [lit. ‘what escaped??]— 
CH. ‘For your fortunes, from falling out 
ill.’ The merits of this reading are:—(1) it 
leaves v. 1725, which seems quite sound, 
unaltered: (2) by making ta opov nom. 
to darépvye, it smooths v. 1740. It may 
be added that, with daeptyeroy, v. 1740 


—— 
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CH. My children, fear not. 

CH. 
meanest thou ?— 

CH. 

AN. I know it well. 
not seek to go. 

AN. Trouble besets us. 
on you. 
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AN. But whither am I to flee? 2nd anti- 
Already a refuge hath been found— 


—for your fortunes, that no harm should touch them. 
CH. What, then, is thy thought ? 
AN. How we are to go home, I cannot tell. 


CH. And do 


CH. And erstwhile bore hardly 


AN. Desperate then, and now more cruel than despair. 
CH. Great, verily, is the sea of your troubles. 


AN. Alas, 


alas! 


émjec Bothe. 


éhaxérnv Te Elms.: axes dras Blaydes. 


O Zeus, 


whither shall we turn? 


1745 wépa Mss.: dopa Wunder: érepa Meineke.—roreé 8°] viv & 
Hartung: rdde 6’ Blaydes, who gives bwrépdeu for trepdev. 


1746 éddxerdy 7 MSS., 
1747 £. ged, ped") val val | Wupnuc 


kavrds | ped ped MSS. (EVupnu’ adrds F).—Dindorf rightly deletes the words vat vat, 


Edppnut xairds, which, besides being so feeble, destroy all metre. 


He also changes 


ged, pet to aiat: see comment.—podrwuevy A and most MSS.: péAwmey L, péddomev 


is somewhat pointless, since the mere 
allusion in td epoy to Creon’s attempt is 
too vague to answer Antigone’s tC; (‘what 
did we escape?’). Most ‘escapes’ are 
escapes from ‘one’s affairs falling out ill.’ 

1741 dpove, I am conscious of that, 
—‘T know it well, —in quick and grate- 
ful response to their allusion. Theseus 
and the men of Attica had indeed rescued 
her and her sister in their extremity. 
Not, ‘I am thinking...,’ for (a) the ques- 
tion tl 890’ refers back to her rot dvyw; 
and (4) some acknowledgement was due 
to their reminder.—The Ms. vmepvoeis, 
as Hermann saw, is corrupt. The com- 
pound, which occurs only here, could not 
mean (1) ‘why art thou too anxious?’ 
(Wunder) : nor (2) ‘ what further hast thou 
in thy thoughts?’—Hermann’s devvoeis 
is a compound used by Aelian Var. Hist. 
4. 8 as=‘to have a secret thought or 
purpose.’ But the word seems scarcely 
appropriate in regard to thoughts which, 
far from hiding, she is in the act of 
uttering. Graser’s daep voets is so far 
closer to the Mss. that v for o would be 
an easier mistake than p for v. 

1742 Oras podovped’: ‘how we are 
to return to Thebes, I know not’ :—for 
Oedipus had predicted that both her 
brothers would soon fall in the war (1373), 
and Creon, the next heir to the throne, 
was no friend. This continues the 
thought mot pty; (1737). The inter- 


posed words of the Chorus did not touch 
her difficulty. 

1743 pmdé ye poreve: ‘No, (thou 
canst not return to Thebes,) nor seek to 
do so,’—but stay in Attica under the pro- 
tection of Theseus. 

1744 pdyos exe, sc. uds.—émetye, 
‘bore hardly on you,’ se. tui or éd’ tuas: 
for pwoyos éretyey buds would mean, ‘re- 
strained you.’ The Ms. émet doubtless 
arose from a contraction of émetye. The 
sense of émyet, ‘was coming on you,’ 
would be less apt; and the preceding 
éxev also confirms éretye. 

1745 tort pev...bmrepev. Whitelaw: 
‘Oh then past cure, but worst is now 
grown worse.’ The neut. plur. is most 
simply taken as adverb (319), referring 
to péyos éretye: though we might also 
construe, dmopa (nv Ta huérepa). Tore 
pev...rote 8€, ‘at one time’ (z.e. while 
Oed. lived)...‘at another time’ (z.e. now 
that he is dead). tmepQev, hyperbolic, 
since dtropa already= ‘hopeless’: cp. fr. 
188 & r&v od ro\ujoaca kal wépa, yivat. 

1746 médayos, without kaxwy or the 
like, is excused by the familiarity of this 
metaphor in Greek: cp. on 663. 

1747 ded, ped. Dindorf substitutes 
atat, because he supposes the latter to 
have generated the vai vat which, with 
the words gudynue Katrés, he ejects (see 
cr.n.). But so common a form as atat 
was not very likely to be thus corrupted. 


AN. How “tophe: 


ovor. 
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11 é\ridwy yap és tiv’ <éTi> pe 


Zi la 2 i> , 5 
12 daiwwv Tavov y €havvet ; 


OH. 


1750 


la n ts 9) \ 
mavete Opnvov, matdes' €v ots yap 


xdpis H xOovia * Evy’ amoKerras, 
A fd 
mevOety ov xpy* vEeweris yap. 
7 / 


AN. 
OH. 
AN. 

TATPOS NETEpOv. 
@H. ad ov Oewwrov. 
AN. 


OH. 


@ Téxvoy Alyéws, Tpoomitvopev ToL, 
5 las Be 2 é 
Tivos, ® TaoES, XpElas avdcat ; 
lal) > ‘\ 
tipBov Oddopev mpocidey avrat 


1755 


A > x , >> fa) Are 
Tas elmas, avak, Koipay “APnvar ; 
> a > A XN ee 

@ TAES, ATElTEV E“ol KELVOS 


1760 


ig , > fg / 
pnre weralew és tovade Tdovs 
pyr emipavety pndeva Ovntav 
Onknv lepdv, Hv KElwvos EXEL. 


B, F, Vat.: Schneidewin conject. wévwper. 


Hermann: és ti moré we Duentzer. 
vov & B. 
hand) and the other mss. 
by L, B, F (with 0 above), Vat. 


1749 és rl we MSS.: és rly’ &re pe 


1750 7’ after ravdv is wanting in F. 76 
1751 Opjvwv L, F, Vat., L? (from the corrector): @pfvov L? (first 
In v. 1778, where @pfvov is certain, Opjvwv is given 
1752 xdpic 7} xOovla Evy amdxerrat (szc) L. 
ovvatméxerat B, Vat., Farn.: Euvamdxecrae the rest. 


bvv’ dméxerrat Reisig: wv& aré- 


xeirat Martin: vdé émlkecras Wecklein: xOovl rade xdpis Ewa Ketrar Nauck: fevla 


xetrat Meineke: Evvaroévyoxe: Blaydes. 


1754 6 rékvov alyéwo* mpoomlarrouev 


It is simpler to suppose that the ejected 
phrase was a mere interpolation, perhaps 
due to actors. 

1748. é\rl8Swv ydp és rly’: lit., ‘(we 
may well ask whither we are to go,) for 
towards what remaining (&rt) hope of (all 
possible) hopes is fate now urging us?’ 
What hope now remains for us, in the 
course on which we are driven? For 
ért, which here is virtually equiv. to an 
adj. Nourjv, cp. 865 THade THs dpas érv.— 
é\m(Swv in its good sense, rather than 
neutral or sinister (‘bodings’): cp. Z/. 958 
Tot yup mevels paOuuos, és rly’ é\rlduy | 
Bréyao’ er’ dpOqy ; 

1751 ff. Opivov, not Opryvev, is clearly 
right. The 2nd per. s¢my. imper., mate, 
is the only part of ma’tw which is used 
intransitively by the classical Attic 
writers,—being, in fact, an exclamation 
(like our ‘stof/’), though sometimes 
joined with a gen. (made rod Adyou, Ar. 
Ran, 580). No weight can be given to 
the fact that L has @prjvwv here, since 
it has it also in 1778 (see cr. n.). 


Ebv’ dardkevrat for the MSs. fUvatréKetrar 
is (I think) right. The literal sense is :— 
év ots ydp ‘for in a case where’ (7zez?. p/.), 
Xapts 7} xPovla ‘the kindness shown by 
the x@dvou,’ Evy’ dardéKerrar ‘is stored up 
as a common benefit’ (fuvd, neut. pl. as 
ady.),—common, namely, to Oedipus and 
the Athenians. That is:—‘By the death 
of Oedipus, the Powers below have given 
him the everlasting rest which he desired, 
and ws the abiding safeguard which he 
promised’ (z.e. his grave). To mourn 
here would be to provoke the deities 
who have ordered all things well for 
him and for us.—dmrékerar, is laid up 
in store: cp. [Dem.] or. 23 § 42 70 
Tis cvyyveuns wpérXmov...d7w more TeV 
mdvrww aadkettae ddnrov bv, it being 
uncertain for whom the benefit of com- 
passion 2s laid up,—z.e., who may need 
to draw upon it. Dem. or. 18 § 198 
bry Ta TOY ENAjvev aruxhwara évevdor- 
(ueiv améketro, ‘a man to whom the 
disasters of his countrymen were a fund 
of material for self-glorification.’ In the 
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To what last hope doth fate now urge us? 


Enter THESEUS, on the spectators’ right. 


TH. Weep no more, maidens; for where the kindness of the 42- 


Dark Powers is an abiding grace to the quick and to the dead, oe 


there is no room for mourning; divine anger would follow. 


AN. Son of Aegeus, we supplicate thee ! 
Tu. For the obtaining of what desire, my children ? 
AN. 


father’s tomb. 
Tu. Nay, it is not lawful. 
AN. 
TH. 


We fain would look with our own eyes upon our 


How sayest thou, king, lord of Athens? 
My children, he gave me charge that no one should 


draw nigh unto that place, or greet with voice the sacred tomb 


wherein he sleeps. 


co. L ( from the first hand, but outside the v., in the left marg., between ANT. 


and réxvov), A, B, T, Vat., L?, Ald. 
® for metre’s sake (T, Farn.). 


1755 ypelas MSS.: xpetav Brunck.—riva 67, mates, xpelay dvioa: Blaydes. 
1758 add’ ov Oeuiroy xetce podely MSS. (in L Beuu Tov, 


tal] kavral Meineke. 


perhaps with an erasure of o before the 7: in A xkeicat). 
added oa, Erfurdt twa: after xetoe Brunck added éori. 


Reading mpoomirvobuer, Triclinius omitted 
F has mpoorirvoyey, but omits @ before réxvov. 


1757 av- 


Before xetoe Turnebus 
The words xeioe ponelv 


are rejected, with Bothe, by Brunck, Dindorf, Nauck (who proposes d@éuicrov for od 
Gewirév), Wecklein, Bellermann (doubtfully). 


literal sense, Xen. Az. 2. 3. 15 avral dé 
ai Baédavoe Tov gpowlkwy, olas wey év Tots 
"EdAnow éorw idety, rots olkéras amé- 
KewvTo, ai 6é Tots deoméras droKxeluevar 
noav.—For fuvd (adv.) cp. At. 546 
wh pot Odvys od Kowwd, along with me: 
Ai. 577 74 8 ddd revxn Kolv’ éuol TeO- 
dwWera.—The schol. found the passage 
doaés, but saw part of the general sense: 
véueois ydp éore ToOrov Opyvely G Ta Tis 
Te\euTAs KaTa& xdpw améBn. See Ap- 
pendix. ; 

1753 vépeoris yap, sc. wevOely or: it 
is provocative of divine anger to mourn, 
as if insensible of the divine beneficence. 
I. 14. 80 ob yap Tis véweots puyéew KaKdy, 
“tis no matter for indignation that one 
should flee from ill’: Od. 1. 350 TovTw 
& ob véueots...deldev: Arist. RA. 2.9. 11 
édv obv dryads ay ph Tod apudrrovTos 
tuyxdvy, vewerntov: where, however, the 
véueots is human, not, as here, divine. 
Cp. Zl. 1467 el 8 erecte véueots, ob Nya 
(in revoking words which might offend 
the gods). j 

1755 f. tlvos...xpelas, ‘/or what re- 
quest,’—depending on the idea of debueba, 
xpngouev, implied in mpoomlrvouey: avv- 


oat (sc. adrqv), epexegetic inf., ‘so that 
ye should obtainit’: cp. 1211 (n.).—For 
the use of xpelas, cp. O. 7. 1435 xal rod 
me xpelas woe umapels Tuxely ;—atral, 
with our own eyes (instead of merely 
hearing that it exists). 

1758 The Ms. words keice porely, 
which I omit, were almost certainly a 
gloss upon GAN od Bewtrdv. If we keep 
them, then we must add something more, 
so as to make an anapaestic dimeter (see 
cr. n.). Campbell defends &AN od Oepu- 
Tov Kéloe podety as a paroemiac; but 
it is not such. In a paroemiac the 
penultimate syllable is necessarily long 
(as if here we had xe?o’ édOeciv). 

1760 f. deirey, forbade, takes uh 
after it, as is usual (cp. O. 7. 236 dravdd 
...9)3; Aeschin. or. 1 § 138 Tadra rots 
Sovdots daetrov py Trovety. 

1762 prt’ émdoveiv...0yxnv must 
be carefully distinguished from émigwveiv 
Oxy. The former must mean strictly 
(not, ‘to utter over the grave,’ but) ‘Zo 
approach the grave with wtterance,’—the 
notion being that of invading the secret 
silence around it. Invocations and pray- 
ers to the dead were often made aloud at 
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nw 
Kat TavTa p edn mpdocovta Kahos 


xépav Lew aiev autor. 


1765 


Pars: Ss ¥ 8 ve e nr 
TAT ovV ekAvEV OAalLwVY NOV 
oh y 
@ wavtT atwy Avos “Opkos. 


AN. 


GN ei Tad EXEL KaTa vouv KEiva, 


rabt av amapkot' OyBas O judas 


\ 5 / 4 >? 
TAS @yvylous TEuYov, EaV THS 


17/23 


Suaxkwlicwpey idvra pdovov 


an Ye 
TOLTW O[alLoLs. 


OH. 


x 
dpdcw Kal TaAde, kat tavl *érd0 &v 


per\Aw mpdooev mpdapopa F vw 


1764 xad@s] kax@v Hermann. 


MSS. 


1765 xwpayv] xdpas Vat.—éteav] éyew L?.— 
ddvroy] dcvdov Wecklein, ddjov Nauck. 


1766 éxd\vev R, &dve L and most 


1768—1779 Nauck thinks that these twelve verses are spurious. 


a grave: Eur. Helen. 961 AéEw Tad? audi 
pvjjua ood marpds 160q° | & yépor, ds olxe?s 
tovde Adivov tapov, etc.—The alternative 
is to take émi@wvety as=‘ mention to an- 
other’: but this is unfitting, since Theseus 
alone knows the place. 

If pydevl were substituted for pydéva, 
this would give a much easier sense; but 
then Theseus must be the subject to doth 
infinitives :—‘he forbade me to approach, 
...or to tell.’ According to Greek ideas, 
however, Theseus, at least, ought occa- 
sionally to visit the grave with évayto- 
para: and in fact the rendering of such 
honours is implied by the provision that 
the place of the grave should always be 
known to one person (1531). I therefore 
keep pydéva. 


Onknv tepdv: cp. 1545. Thuc. 1. 8 


tov Onkdy avawpebacdy boar joa tov 


TeOvebruv ev TH VITwW. 

1764 f. Kados with mpdooovta (not 
with ¢&ew), ‘in a seemly manner,’ ‘duly’ 
(Lat. vite): cp. 617: O. 7. 879 76 Kadds 
o éxov | wbder wddaucua. The faet that 
mpaococoyTa KaAds usually meant ‘ faring 
well’ is no objection. The ancient Greek 
instinct for words was remarkably free 
from bondage to phrases. Cp. Anz. 989 n. 
—d)vrrov : an echo of the expression used 
by Oed. (1519). Whychange it to &Sjov 
(1533, Nauck), or dovdoy (Wecklein) ? 

1766 £. tadr’ otv: ‘ These things, 
then, (odv, according to the injunctions 
of Oedipus,) I was heard to promise 
by the god,’ etc. tadr’ is short for ‘the 


promise to do these things,’ as if dawcyvov- 
uévwy stood with qpev. For &kAvev with 
both gen. and acc. cp. O. 7. 235.—8atpoyv: 
the Divine Power that called Oedipus 
away (1626). 

1767 mdvt dtwv: cp. 42. The a of 
dtw short, as in 240 and PA. 1410: where- 
as it is omg in 181, 304, Az. 1263.—Atds 
“Opkos, as the servant of Zeus. Hes. Of. 
803 év méurry yap pacw "Epivdas duduro- 
hevew | “Opkov yewduevov, Tov “Epis téxe 
whe émdpkos. This personified Horkos 
is a deity who witnesses an oath, and 
punishes perjury (Hes. Zheog. 231). He 
is the son of Eris, because strife gives 
birth to treaties; he is attended at his 
birth by the Erinyes, because they 
avenge broken faith. And he is the 
servant of Zeus, because Zeds “Opxcos is 
the supreme guardian of good-faith—re- 
presented in the Bovdeuryjpiov at Olympia 
by a Zeus with lightnings in both hands, 
—the most terrible, Pausanias says, that 
he knew: mdvtwy éréca dydduara Ards 
Badiora és exmdAntw adlkwv dvdpdv (5. 
24. 9). 

1768 f. katd votv. Ar. Zg.549 kata 
votv mpdgéas: so oft. kara yvmunv.trad? 
..TadT’: cp. on 787. 

1770 tds wyvylous, a specially fit 
epithet, since the mythical ’Qydyns was 
represented (in one legend at least) as 
son of Boeotus, and first ruler of Thebes 
(Paus. 9. 5. 1). Another legend con- 
nected him with Attica (Paus. 1. 38. 7). 
The trait common to the two legends is a 
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And he said that, while I duly kept that word, I should always 
hold the land unharmed. These pledges, therefore, were heard 
from my lips by the god, and by the all-seeing Watcher of oaths, 
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the servant of Zeus. 


AN. Nay, then, if this is pleasing to the dead, with this 


we must content us. 


But send us to Thebes the ancient, if 


haply we may hinder the bloodshed that is threatened to our 


brothers. 


TH. So will I do; and if in aught beside I can profit you, 


1771 idvraj idbvte Naber. 


1772 toto] rots juerépoicw Meineke. 


1773 Kat 


7d6€] 740’ éy Klotz.—éoa ay A, bo’ dy the rest: doa y’ av London ed. of 1722: 6460’ 


ay Porson: écamep Blaydes: éo0’ dv Wunder: doo’ dv Nauck. 


av duty wé\\w Spdoev Blaydes. 


1774 rpdcdop’ 


great inundation which happened in his 
reign. The adj. is applied by Aesch. to 
Thebes (7%. 321 wodw wyvylav, Pers. 37 
tds 7 wyuylous O7Bas), and also to Athens 
(Pers. 974). The Attic poets used it in 
the general sense of ‘very ancient,’ as 
Phil, 142 kpdros wybywv, ‘royalty in- 
herited from of old.’ 

1771 f. idvra, a pres., not fut., partic. 
(O. ZT. 773 n.), ‘coming on them’: Z/. 
374 Kaxov...els abrny lov: Plat. Legg. 873 E 
mapa Qeod.,.Bédos l6v. So Ant. 185 Tiv 
drnv opav | orelxovcay dorots.—opatpors: 
see on 330. 

Antigone suggests that she and Ismene 
may yet be in time to plead with their 
two brothers, and so to avert the doom 
of mutual destruction pronounced on them 
by their father (1373). Thus the close of 
this drama is linked by the poet with the 
beginning of his earlier Amztigone, which 
opens at a moment just after the deaths 
of the brothers. The sisters are then 


living at Thebes, where Creon has suc- 


ceeded to the throne. An additional 
pathos is lent to Antigone’s part there 
by the suggestion here of a previous inter- 
cession. In Aesch. 7%ed. it is the Chorus 
(of Theban maidens) that endeavours to 
dissuade Eteocles from going to meet his 
brother (677 ff.): in Eur. Phoen. it is their 
mother Iocasta who seeks to reconcile 
them (452 ff.). 

1773—1776 After od in 1776 the 
Ms. yép must be struck out, as Hermann 
saw, so that the anapaests spoken by 
Theseus may end with a paroemiac. 
When anapaests spoken by the Chorus 
close a tragedy, these always form a 
system separate from the anapaests (if 


any) which precede them. This was 
plainly necessary, in order to avoid an 
unduly abrupt ending. But if we point 
thus :—1mpds xdpiv* ov Set pw drroxdpveuv, 
the asyndeton has a crude effect. Hence, 
placing only a comma after pds xdpwy, 
we should render:—‘Not only will I do 
these things, but 27 all things which I am 
likely to do for your advantage (etc.) I 
must not wax weary.’ The sentence be- 
gins as if the constr. was to be S8pdow kal 
Tae Kal mavtTa. But the new verb added 
at the end requires mdvta to be acc. with 
arroxdpvew. (Cp. on 351.) 

1773 61déo° dy seems slightly prefer- 
able to 80a y’ &v as a correction of the 
MS. Uo’ av (or éoa dv), because the qualifi- 
cation which y’ would imply is sufficiently 
provided for by mpdodopa etc.: cp. 1634 
tere 5° bo’ dv | wéddAns Ppovav e& Evp- 
pépovr atrais del. 

1774 ff mpdocev, pres. inf. with 
péAAw, as in eight other places of Sopho- 
cles. He has the ft. inf. with it ten 
times, including O. Z. 967, where the 
MS. xraveiy, if sound, would be the only 
instance of the aor. inf. with wé\Aw in 
Soph. ; but there the fut. xrevety is clearly 
right. Where m“éAdkw means ‘to delay,’ 
the pres. inf. is naturally preferred: cp. 
1627: O. T. 678 rt wédres Koplfew Sbuwv 
Toys’ éow; 

mpdoadopd 8’ iptv, kal mpos xdpiv TO 
Katd yns: at once for your advantage, 
and to the gratification of the dead. mpéc- 
dopa, ‘suitable’ for a given purpose, and 
so ‘useful,’ ‘profitable’: so often in Attic 
prose, as Thuc. 1. 125; 2. 46, 65; 7. 62. 
mpos xapiv: cp. O. Z. 1152n. 

éppev is justified by the sudden and swift 
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1775 


pos xd pw, ov det pe dar OKGLVEL, 
XO. GN adomavere pnd Emi meio 


Opivov evyelpere® 


“TAVTWS yap EXEL TOE kUpos. 


1775 véov épper] véov eppeo L: véos éppers Be 
MSS. (yap without accent in L); Hermann deleted yap. 


1776 ov ydp bet w’ droxduvew 
1777—1779 These 


removal of Oedipus, as O. 7. 560 d&davros 
éppet, he hath been swept from men’s 
sight. In ZZ. 57 rodmorv ws epper Séuas | 
proyiorov Hn, it is little more than 
oixerat. More commonly éppew implies 
either an evil end, or at least some feel- 
ing of contempt on the speaker’s part, as 
Eur. Suppl. 1112 ods xpjv, émecday wndev 
wpeh@or yhv, | Oavdvras eppew Kaxrodwy 
evar véows. Wecklein regards the words 
Ss véov epper as a spurious addition (A7s 
Soph. em. P- 81). 

1776 Grokdpvewv, ‘to cease from 
labouring,’ can take an acc. of the labour 
avoided: hence mdv@’ in 1773 need not 
be merely acc. of respect. Xen. A. 7. 5 


19 mévov...undéva dmroxauvev, ‘to flinch 
from no toil.’ Also with inf., Plat. Crito 
45 B wh dmoxauys cavrov cGoa, ‘do not 
abandon the effort to save yourself.’ So 
éxkauva, Thuc, 2. 51 Tas d\optpcets TOY 
dmoyiyvoudvay.. e&ékapor, § were worn out 
by the lamentations of the dying.’ For 
the form of the sentence cp. Plat. Rep. 
445 B émeidy &radda Env Gaper, éoov 
olév Te oagpéorara, karidely ore Tatra ov- 
Tws xe, o0 Xp} dmokauvery. For this 
force of ard cp. dmradyéw, amravbéw, amroféw, 
dmokndevw, dmrodoptpomat. 

1777 ff. &\d’ introduces the final words 
of comfort which the elders of Colonus 
address to the Theban maidens; cp. ror. 
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and pleasure the dead who hath lately gone from us, I am 


bound to spare no pains. 


Hs -Come, cease fammen canon: lift it up no more ; for verily 


these things stand fast. 


three vv. are condemned as spurious by Fr. Ritter (Phzlol. 17. 431 f.).—pijr’ Mss.: 


pnd Elms.—érirdelw L, T, Farn.: 
v. I751. 1779 rade] rdd€ L*. 


-—dotravere, no less than the following 
verb, governs @pijvov: cp. on 1751.— 
Though the neut. pl. wAelw alone is some- 
times adverbial, there seems to be no in- 
stance of él aheloo as=éml mdéov: indeed, 
such a phrase is hardly conceivable. én 
must therefore belong to éyefpere: for the 
tmesis cp. on 1689. 

1779 ée...kopos, lit., ‘have validity,’ 
=Kex’pwrat, sancta sunt. Cp. El. 919 
ToANGv...k0pos...kad@y (‘sanction of’), 
Aesch. Suppl. 391 ov éxovor kbpos...dugt 
cov, ‘authority over thee. —Two mean- 
ings are possible: (1) ‘ Zhese promises of 
Theseus are certain to hold good’: or, 
more generally, (2) ‘Zhese events have 


16. Tl 


émi m)elw the rest. 


1778 Opivov] Cp. n. on 


assuredly been ordained past recall’ (by 
the gods). Most commentators prefer (1). 
But (2) seems more fitting at the con- 
clusion, The last soothing words of the 
Chorus convey a precept of resignation 
to the divine will. 

Fr. Ritter rejects the last three verses, 
as he rejects the choral clausulae of all 
the other six plays (Prz/ol. XVII. 422— 
436): cp. O. 7.1524 cr.n. Here, at least, 
there is not a shadow of ground for the 
suspicion. It did not require a Sophocles 
to write vv. 1777—1779, but the burden 
of proof rests with those who deny that 
he wrote them, 
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Verse 80 & xpy ce piuvew 7} ropeverOar wadtv.—The passages of 
Aesch. quoted for an Attic use of the Homeric 4...% in indirect question 
are the following. (1) Cho. 755 od ydp 1 hwvel mais ér dv év orapyd~ 
vos, | 4 Auzos, 7 Sify tis, 7) Aupoupia | execs vea S vndds adrapKys Tékvev. 
Stanley changed the first 7 to e¢. This correction, received by Dindorf 
and others, is clearly right. (2) Cho. 889 doin tis dvdpoxuqra ,rédexvv 
ws Taxos* | elOdmey H vixdpev 7) vixwjueba, Turnebus changed the first 7 
to et (so Dindorf and others). There, too, this simple remedy appears 
the true one. In the first passage we might, indeed, point after orap- 
yavous, and in the second after <idduev, taking the first 7 in each case as 
beginning a new sentence (‘either’): but this is much less probable. 
(3) P. V. 780 dibwp’: EXod yap: f rovwv ta rowra oor | Ppdow cadyvas, 
7 Tov exAvoovr éué. With this punctuation, which is surely the best, the 
first 7 begins a new sentence: ‘I give thee the choice;—choose, I say ;— 
I will clearly tell thee either the toils yet in store for thee, or the name 
of my destined deliverer.’ It is only if od yap were followed by a 
comma, or by no point at all, that the first 7 would necessarily mean 
‘whether.’ In that case, I should read ¢, as in the two former passages: 
but no change seems necessary. It should always be remembered that, 
on such a matter as 4 versus et, the authority of L and our other mss., 
which abound in small errors of a like kind, cannot safely be set 
against an otherwise constant Attic usage. 


170 Ovyarep, wot tus ppovtidos %&Oy;—In the commentary on this 
passage I have expressed my agreement with Mr A. Sidgwick as to the 
main point for which he contends in an appendix to his excellent edition 
of the Choephori (Clarendon Press, 1884). The point may be stated 
thus :—In several passages of Attic Greek, all directly or indirectly in- 
terrogative, where it has been usual to say that av is omitted, the optative 
is not really conditional, but dubitative. It is to be compared with 
the interrogative (or ‘deliberative’) subjunctive. But it differs from this 
subjunctive by expressing something more remote from the sphere of 
the practicable. Thus: was &6y tus “AOnvage; (a practical question ;) 
but wés zérourd Tus eis odpavdv; Here, I should like to add that (in my 
opinion) the alleged Attic examples of this optative require to be very 
carefully sifted, with reference both to the text and to the context. As 
the question is of Attic usage, it is better, for simplicity and clearness, 


ro=——2 
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to exclude the Homeric optative. Taking the instances given by 
Mr Sidgwick (to which we might add the ms. reading in O. C. 1418 f, 
and Antiphon or. r § 4), I would, first of all, draw a broad line between 
verse and prose, and then classify the verse examples as follows. 


(xz) Examples in which the simple optative is textually beyond reason- 
able doubt, because metre excludes both (a) av, and (0) the subjunctive. 
Such are :— 

Aesch. P. V. 291 ot éorw dtw | peiCova poipav velpoup’ 7) coi. 

' Agam. 620 otc oF drws dear ra Wevd7 Kada. 

Cho. 172 obxK éotw ootis TAN emod Kelpartd vu. 


(2) Examples in which metre would admit of av. 

Soph. O.C. 1172 Kal tis wor’ éoriv, ov y éywo éEoupt tr; Here, how- 
ever, dv y' éyw is evidently preferable to év dv éyé; and I have no doubt 
that this is a sound example, like the three just given. But the case is 
different in two other passages. 

O. C. 1418 mds yap adfis at radw | otpatevp’ ayo tavtov eicarag 
tpéoas;* For av, read ay, with Vauvilliers. 

Ph. 895 wamat: ti Sita Spay’ éyw toivOévde ye; Read 847’ dv, with 
Schaefer. 

But it may be asked, wy is the insertion of éy to be desired in 
these last two passages, if (as is granted) the simple optative is possible? 
Because, I should reply, the question in each of these two cases has a 
distinctly practical character, and is in the nature of a genuine delibera- 


tion. This point will be further illustrated by the first example under 
the next head. 


(3) Examples in which metre, though excluding av, would admit of 
the subjunctive. 

Ar. Plut. 438 dvaé”Amo\Xov kat Geol, rot tis pbyou; This, again, is a 
practical deliberation. With Brunck and Dindorf, I should read dvyy, 
as in O. C. 170 €dOp. 

On the other hand, the optative is sound in 

Ant, 605 teav, Zed, Sivaow ris avdpdv vrepBacia Katdcxor; 
(where, however, Wecklein reads cay av for redv): also in 

Eur. Alc 52 éor ovv drws "AAKnortis és yhpas pddor; 

Aesch. Cho. 595 add’ vréproApov avdpos ppdvnua tis déyou; 
The foregoing scrutiny of examples in Attic verse leads to this result. 
There are clear examples of the simple optative where a question as to. 
the possible or conceivable is put in an abstract way. This optative 
may fitly be called ‘dubitative,’ and is properly compared with the deli- 
berative subjunctive. On the other hand, there is no equally certain 
example of the simple optative used merely as a more intense delibera- 
tive subjunctive, when a person is really thinking what he is to do 
next. In the few apparent examples of such a use, correction is very 
easy, either by dy, as in O. C. 1418, Ph. 895; or by the subjunct., as 
here and in Ar. P/ut. 438. The question raised by present peril in a 
man’s mind does not naturally clothe itself in an abstract form. 
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I have kept the examples from Attic prose to the end. The brackets 
indicate the places where dy, if inserted, might come in. Lys. or. 31 
§ 24 1i <dv> ody Bovdnbérres...doxysdoate; Dem. or. 21 § 35 mérepa 
py 8d Sia rodro Sixyny 7} <kdv> peilw 8oln dixaiws ;—Plato Gorg. 492 B 
érei ye ols e€ apyis vmipsev...exropicacbar...dvvacreiav, ti <dv> TH aAy- 
Gel aicxvov Kai Kakvoy etn, etc. Here it was pointed out by Woolsey 
that, as rf is wanting in several mss., both té and dv may have been 
absorbed by the two last syllables of dvvacretav.—Luthyd. 296 E més 
<dv> dppicByrotny; Here au would explain the loss.—Antiph. or. 1 § 4 
mpos Tivas ovv <dv> Oo tis BonOors, 7) wot Tv Katadvynv romoerat ; 
As Dobree remarked, oty probably absorbed a&v.—Supposing av to be 
rightly absent from these prose passages, they would rank with the 
genuine verse examples of a question as to the conceivable. But it 
appears far more probable that, in each of them, dv has accidentally 
dropped out of our Mss.,—one of the commonest accidents, especially 
in prose. 


277 Kat py Oeods tyndvres cita tovs Qcods | polpars mociobe pySapas: 
nyeiade O€ etc. 


(1) The use of moctr@e here would be normal, if, instead of the 
simple dat. potpas, we had either (a) év jotpas, or (4) a genitive like 
Aoyov. Cp. Her. 1. 33 ovre éxapiLero ovre Adyou puv wornodpevos ovdevds 
anroméumretat. Pausan. 10. 28. 4 xpucdv pev Kal dpyupov ev ovdevos pepiou 
érroijoavro. 


(2) The next point to observe is the use of the word potpa when it 
means the ‘share’ of respect, etc., assigned to a person as his due. 
(a) We find such phrases as these :—Plat. Crat. 398 c éreddv tis dyabos 
ov TeAeuTYTH, MEeyaAnY potpay Kal TyYNY EXEL, KAL ylyvera dalwwv: ‘he 
enjoys great respect and honour.’ Soph. 77. 1238 avyp 00’, ws éouxev, ov 
vemety enol | dOivovte potpav (‘show me respect’). (b) More frequent 
are phrases with év and dat., as Her. 2. 172 xardvovto Tov "Apacw...xat 
év ovdepin meyadrn motpy nyov, ‘made him of no great account.’ Plat. 
Crito 51 A ceuvorepov Kai ayudrepov Kat év weilove wolpy Kai mapa Oeots 
kal wap dvOpwros, ‘in greater esteem.’ Theocr. 14. 48 dues 8 ovre 
Adyw twos ako ovT apiOparot | dvoravo. Meyapies, atimotara évi 
potpa, ‘held at the cheapest rate.’ In these datival phrases with év, the 
usage of potpa comes very close to that of Adyos, as the ‘esteem’ or 
‘account’ in which one is held. This is, to my mind, the strong 
argument for the old and simple correction of this passage by writing 
potpas as gen. sing. If év ovdeuug polpa wrovetoOan and év ovdevi Adyw Toe- 
eioOar (Her. 3. 50) were convertible phrases, the phrase Adyou moveto Oar 

_might have suggested pofpas zovetoGar.—There is no objection to the 
plur. dat.; cp. Plat. Legg. 923 B 10 évos éxaorov katarifels ev wolpats 
éAXdrroo. Sixaiws, ‘justly making the interest of the individual a 
secondary consideration.’ It is the absence of é that proves poipais to 
be unsound. 


(3) The third point concerns the double p¥,—assuming pnSapds to 
be sound. Cp. ZZ. 335 viv & év xaxois pou wAciy Vpemery Soxel, | Kat pu7) 
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(Soxety pev Spav te mnuatvew 8é py) :—where I use the brackets to show 
that the first yj affects everything within them. ‘I deem it best to sail 
close-reefed, and zof to seem active zzthout doing any hurt*to my foes’: 
z.e. each py has its separate force. 

Wecklein, however, says ‘vehementer dubito, an huic loco pxSapas 
accommodatum non sit, et ob8apnes postuletur” (Ars Soph. em. p. 20.) 
Accordingly he writes potpats roeio® év ovSapais, which Bellermann also 
adopts. Blaydes, too, had proposed cfr’ év ovdevds | potpa rovetobe tods 
Geovs, among many other conjectures. Now this, at least, seems certain, 
—that, whether ovdapds is or is not admissible, pnSapes, after an impera- 
tive, is not wrong. The influence of the imperative normally changes 
ov to py, even when the negative does not properly belong to the 
imperative verb: cp. n. on 78. If the Greeks could say (e¢.g.) wy ro- 
eiaGe Tous Oeovs év ovdevi Aoyw, it would be because év ovdert Adyw was 
felt as simply equivalent to an adjective like ariuovs. I have not yet 
succeeded in finding any instance of such an ov after yy with the impert. : 
and Wecklein does not produce any. 


(4) Coming now to particular conjectures, I may say, first, that all 
seem to me improbable which disturb rods @eots, since both the case 
and the place are strongly confirmed by the @eovs which precedes. A 
different case, such as trav Oedv, would weaken the effect of the 
repetition. Cp. Ph. 992 Oeots mpoteivwy tots Oeods Wevdels tiOys. 
Hence rév Gedy | potpay, poipas, or w&pay (Brunck) seems unlikely. 
The fault lies somewhere in the three words, potpats mocicOe prSapas. 
Against év pdapats (or év ovdapais) is the fact that these Ionic adjec- 
tives occur nowhere else in Attic (except, of course, in the adverbial 
forms); while Her. almost invariably restricts his use of them to the 
masc. plur. (as oddapo/, ‘no set of men,’ etc.),—the fem. pl. oddSapuas in 
4. 114 being a rare exception. ‘This objection, however, is not decisive 
for poetry. As the result of this discussion, I should be disposed to 
place in the following order the corrections which appear least im- 
probable: 1. pofpas (gen. sing.)—2. moeto8’ dpolpous pnSapas (cp. Ant. 
IO7ZI apowpov...véxvv.)—3, Toeto” & dpq pySauas. (Suidas quotes from 
Aelian, ta Oeia ev pndemid wpa tiOecPat,)—4. polpais mocio®” év pnSapats, — 
I am not aware that (2) or (3) has yet been proposed. 


424 qs viv txovrar Kdmravalpovrar Sépv. English idiom requires,—‘ to 
which they are now setting their hands, and zm w/zch they are uplifting 
the spear.’ But in Greek xazavafpovra: dépv is an independent sen- 
tence, co-ordinated with the relative clause 7s viv éyovra::—‘ to which 
they are setting their hands,—and. they are uplifting the spear (in it).2 
This idiom is clearly seen in those passages where a demonstrative 
pronoun occurs in a sentence which follows a relative clause. Z.g., 
Thuc. 2. 34 § 5 ri€acw ovv és 7d Snpdowov ojma, 8 éorw ert Tod KaA- 
Aorov mpoacreiov THs éAews, Kal det @v arg [not, Kal év B dei] Odrrovar 
rovs €k Tov Tokuwy: where we should have said,—‘which is in the 
fairest suburb, and in which they bury,’ etc. So Thuc. 2. 4§ 5 éomir- 
Tovow és olkyua péya, 8 tv Tod Tefxous, Kal af mAnolov Otpar avewyLevat 
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éruxov avrov [not, kat ot, etc.]. Cp. Thuc. 1 42 § 1 (dv...Kal avTa) + 
2. 74 § 3 (& 7..-Kal adrfv): 3. 51 § 1 (H Ketrau...expdvro 88 abr), etc. 
When the demonstrative pronoun would be in the nominative case, 
it is usually omitted in Greek (unless some special emphasis is re- 
quired); and then the true construction is less obvious, because (to us) 
it is then so natural to supply the relative pron. in the nomin.: e.g. Thuc. 
I. 10§ 3 («ixds ort) voilew...rHv otpareiav éxeivyv peylorny pev yevérOat 
TOV TPO AVTIS,...7H “Oprpov ad romoe el tu xpn KavratOa moredvewv, tv 
(sc. orpareiav) eikos ext 70 peilov pev rointny dvta KoopHoa, Spuws dé 
paiverat Kai ovrws évdcerrépa. The subject to ¢atverar is not 7 
supplied from #y: it would, if expressed, be avry. Plat. Rep. 533 D 
(zE€xvais) ds ervotnpas ev ToAAAKLS Tpoceiromey Sid TO eos, SéovTat Se 
évoparos ahXov (subject atra, not ai supplied from ds). Often, as in 
v. 424, the demonstrative pron. is omitted even when it would have 
been in a case other than the nomin.: as in /7. 3. 234 viv 8 dAAovs 
pev mavras Opa... | ovs Kev é¥ yvoiny Kal 7° ovvopa prOynoaipny (sc. adrav). 
A plurality of relative clauses (with the relat. pron. repeated) was, 
of course, as permissible in Greek as it is in English; but the prevalent 
Greek usage, to which this note refers, illustrates the Greek preference 
of parataxis to hypotaxis. 


436 ovdcis tpwr’ és rov8’ epaiver’ wpeAdv.—The Ms, genitive épwros 
tovoe could be explained only as an extraordinarily bold genitive of 
connection: ‘No one was found to help me zz regard ¢o this desire.’ 
For evidently we could not make it partitive: ‘No one was found to 
aid any part of this desire.’ But if extant Greek literature offers any 
true parallel to such a genitive of connection as this, I cannot find it. 
Thuc. 1. 36 § 2 says of Corcyra, kaAds rapamAov xelra, it is well placed zz 
regard to (for) a coasting-voyage: again 3. 92 § 4 Tov mpds ’AOnvaious 
moXémov Karas avrois eddxer 4 moALs KabioracbaL...7r7s Te emt Opaxys 
mapodov xpynocipws eew. But the genitives there are immediately 
connected with the adverbs (kaAds, xpyoivwws) which they define. A 
gen. with wdeAd would be very different. 

Other explanations have been attempted. (1) Wunder, followed 
by Jelf (Gv § 436) and others, regards the gen. as depending on 
odedcy viewed as a subst. ; ‘No helper of this desire was found.’ This 
is not Greek. The Greeks could say 4 rexodoa twos (Eur. Al. 167), 
ot mpooyjkovrés Tivos, 6 cuvdpxwv twos, etc., where the participle, with 
the article, expressed a familiar relationship ; but it is evident that such 
phrases are of a distinct class. Even if we could find such a phrase as 
obdels Fv mpattwv Tod épyou, it would not be parallel, since the gen. 
could there be partitive. For a real parallel we want something like 
otdels jv piddv tod avdpés, which never was, or could be, written, 
(2) Others compare the fasséve in Antiphon or. 5 § 17 mH wdedcioGar 
Tovee TOD vouov, ‘not to profit by this law.’ So, too, Plut. Alor. 91 F 
od petplns av Tus wpedoito Tdv Tabav TovTwv, In these passages, the 
pass. bpeAodpal Tivos, ‘I profit by a thing,’ has the construction of verbs 
of sharing or enjoying, like peréxw, drodatw, dvivapat twos (Kriiger 1, 
47.15). But we could not apply the same construction to the active, 
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and say edd twa twos, ‘I cause a person to profit by a thing,’ any 
more than évivnys twa twos. The scholiast, indeed, paraphrases, rovrov 
Tod épwros obdels re role, aoAadoo. But this is to cut the knot. He 
was puzzled by the genitive, and seized on doAatoa: as a shift to make 
it seem natural. (3) Hermann says: ‘épwros totde dpeday est apéAgua 
Tovde TOD épwros Tapexwv.’ Liddell and Scott appear to follow hin, for 
they tell us that wdpeAdy ‘may be resolved into wpéAcav rapéxov, 
lending help towards this desire.’ Almost any construction might be 
explained by a process of this nature: as if rjs wevias evepyerav could 
be resolved into rs mevias evepyeciav mapéxwv, OF THS ypaymaticys Ou 
daoKwv into THs ypapparicns Siackadiay rapexwv. 

The notion, ‘I benefit a person 7” regard to a thing,’ was regularly ex- 
pressed by bdeAG twa. eis Tt, a8 Thuc. 4. 75 § 1 of pevyovres...rods...Iledo- 
movvycious opédovv és TA vavtika (cp. Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 14), OF mpos TL 
(Mem. 2. 4. 1, Cyr. 2. 1. 25). Few changes could be easier, from a 
palaeographic point of view, than that of épwr’ és into épwros: and the 
change of révd’ into todd’ (very easy in itself) would follow. The 
emendation of Papageorgius, pwr’ és rovd’*, is thus (in my opinion) as 
nearly certain as any correction of the kind can be. It is in every way 

- better than Herwerden’s épdévra rodd"’. 


504 xpyora. This is the mode of writing which finds most favour 
in recent edd. (as those of Nauck and Wecklein). It implies that xpy 
and éora: have completely coalesced, as xp7 and Hv in xpyAy (‘synaloe- 
pha’ proper). Others write xpyorac (crasis), or xpy) “rae (aphaeresis). 

The other passages in which xpjorac is found are :—(i) Soph. fr. 
539 (quoted by the schol. here), xpjorar 8€ o evOevd ads. (ii) Ar. 
Anpyiat 6 (= fr. 329) GAXAG rds xpporar woetv; (iii) Pherecrates Affpa 8 
To 8 ovopa por KaTeTEe TE OE ypHoTaL Kadeiv, In (il) and (iii) Suidas, s. w. 
xpy, reads xpjobar: but clearly the verb must be in the indic. mood. 
A fourth passage is commonly cited, Phrynichus Motca: 4 xév dfvBddw 
xphorae rpeis xolvixas dv ddedpwv: but there the Mss. have xp700a, and 
xpnorat is merely a conjecture. In such a mutilated fragment, we 
cannot be sure that xpjoGat is not right: it may have depended ona 
verb now lost. 

According to H. L. Ahrens (De crasi et aphaeresi, p. 6), xpy was 
originally a subst., of the same meaning as the Homeric xpew, ype. 
When xpy seems to be a pres. ind., there is really an ellipse of éoré: 
the subjunctive xp = xp 7: xpein = xpi) etn: xpiv = xen Fv (exphv being 
a formation on false analogy): xpyvat=xpy elvar, xpewv=xpy dv. The 
fact which gives strength to this theory is that xpy, if a verb, would be 
anomalous in form. Such a third sing., without a personal ending, has 
no parallel except the doubtful $7, said by Apollonius to stand for dyoé, 
in Anacreon fr. 41 (Bergk). And, even if there $7 stood for dyoi, the 


1 After this had been written, I received, through the author’s kindness, an able 
essay on ‘The Genitive Case in Sophokles,’ by Dr Thomas D. Goodell, reprinted 
from the Transactions of the American Philological Association (1884). He justly 
regards the gen, here as suspicious (p. 28), and leaves it out of account. 
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accent of xpy is not justified. (G. Curtius, Ge Verb, p. 100 Eng. tr.) 
The forms xpjv and xpesdv, if treated as simply verbal, present further 
difficulties. In Eur. Hec. 260, rérepa 1d yxpnv of? emypyay dvOpwro- 
opayetv; Porson, following Eustathius, took 76 ypiv as=7d yxpqvan 
But it is doubtful whether the true reading is not 75 ypy (cp. Nauck, 
Stud. Eur. 1. p. 7): and the same doubt applies to Eur. H. F 828 75 
xeqv (‘destiny’) vw éééowev. As 7d xpy could not there mean, ‘the 
word xp7,’ it would show a consciousness that xp7 was properly a noun. 

To sum up, then :—the general view of Ahrens concerning xp7 ex- 
plains so much that it has at least a high degree of probability. At the 
same time, the evidence for the particular form ypyorar is somewhat 
meagre and unsatisfactory,—as compared with that for xpiv, etc.; and 
xpyoe. seems at any rate to have been an alternative form. I do not 
now feel warranted in removing xpjora: from the text; but neither do 
I feel confident that it is right. 


540 The Mss. give: ddpor 6 pyror’ éyo radakapd.os | éropéAnoa méAEws 
efed€oGa1.—(1) The scholiast’s view is simply that érwdéAyoa is used 
instead of wpedov. Such laxity of comment is not rare in the scholia, 
but the confusion which it supposes is altogether inconceivable for an 
Attic writer of the age of Sophocles. Though the verbs had a radical 
element in common, é6¢eiAw, ‘I owe,’ and érwdedew, ‘I succour,’ were 
utterly distinct in meaning. jy ddeAov eSeA€oOar could express a wish 
only because it meant literally, ‘/ ought not to have received,’ etc. 
(2) Hermann: ‘Accepi donum, quod ego ut nunquam a civitate 
debuerim accipere, ei profui’: ze. ‘a gift (locasta), which, by my services 
(to the city), I had merited not to have received from it.’ But 
erupeAyoa thy TOAW wore pyrore &ehécOat Sépov would be very strangely 
and obscurely said, if the sense were, ‘I benefited the city, so as (Zo de 
deserving) not to receive such a gift.’ The difficulty is to supply the 
notion which I place in brackets. (3) Campbell: ‘I received a gift, 
which would that I, the much-enduring one, fad never so benefited the 
state as to receive from her the privilege of choosing.’ The italics, 
which are mine, indicate the difficulty. This version assumes that p7 
érwpéAnoa could stand for pu) apeAov éerwpeAjoas, ‘would that I had not 
succoured.’ 

Madvig conjectured érwpetAnoa in the sense of wdedov, ‘owed,’ 
‘ought.’ Thuc. 8.5 § 5 dépous...ovs...€mopetAno, ‘tribute-monies which he 
owed (to the Persian King) 2 addition’ (to those which he had rendered). 
But the éré has no force here, and the rare compound is decidedly 
prosaic; it also gives a long syllable where we need a short. Badham’s 
emendation, érwpeAynoas wow eo EX€oGat, is admirably ingenious ; 
for if, in the letters OREAEX@AI, the O had once become E (making 
éfehéo Gar), then it is quite conceivable that TOAINEA should have been 
amended to WOAEOS. Nor can it be objected that éAéoéa. must mean 
‘to choose.’ Cp. PA. 365 tadda pev mapeoti oot | rarpd édéaGar (not 
‘choose,’ but ‘take’): Z7. 162 Aé€xous éhéc Oat KTHOW. (For the aor, 
infin., without av, atter édofa, cp. Xen. Ages. 7. 6 ndmi€ov édeiv Ta TE’x7.) 
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The remedy which I suggest consists simply in reading érwpeAjoas, 
without further change, and taking ééeAéo@a1 as an absol. inf. expressing 
a wish. Dr Wecklein has objected (Philologische Rundschau, 1886, 
p- 385) that, when the inf. is so used, the subject stands in the accus. 
(not nomin.) when it refers to the 1st or 3rd pers., as in Aesch. Zh. 253 
Geot roAtrar, un pe SovAcias Tvxetv. Certainly this was the more frequent 
construction ; perhaps because the mind so naturally supplied dds or 
Sérw. Cp. Anthol. 9. 408 «Oe pe mavtotoow ere tAdLerOar anrais, | 7) 
Anrot orjvat patav ddkwouévy. All that I maintain is that the constr. with 
the nomin. was also permissible ; and this, I venture to think, is clearly 
proved by the examples which I have given. With regard to the first 
of these, Aesch. Cho. 363 ff. (uyd...08 xravévres...dayqvar), Dr Wecklein 
says (the italics are mine), ‘Eine Ausnahme macht Cho. 366 (ot xravov- 
ves) nur deshalb, weil es sich az die sweite Person anschliesst,—z.e., 
because it closely follows py® ind Tpwias | reiyeor POiuevos, warep, | ... 
teOapOar. But, if a fixed rule required the acc. in reference to the 3rd 
person, an ‘exception’ to that rule cannot be explained by the mere 
neighbourhood of another subject referring to the znd person, and 
having a separate inf. of its own. Nor is there any apparent reason why 
the construction of nomin. and inf. (of zwzsh) should be conceded to the 
2nd person, if it is denied to the 1st and 3rd._ As to my other example— 
Od. 24. 376, where an absol. inf. of wish has a subject in the nomin. 
referring to the 1st person—it is not sufficiently disposed of by saying 
(a) that at yap precedes the inf., and (4) that the example occurs in 
Homeric Greek. What it proves is that the Homeric poet could say at 
yap Totos éwv apvvewy, instead of at yap wPeXov Totos edv aptvew. Now, 
this abbreviated form of expression appears so natural that, when we 
find it permitted by the genius of the language at one period (the Ho- 
meric), we may reasonably infer that it was permitted at other periods 
also ; especially when we find such an Attic example of it as Aesch. Cho. 
363 ff. And, if such a construction was possible in a wish introduced 
by «i ydp, it must have been equally possible in one introduced by py, 
as pn dpedov rojo. was the negative form corresponding to «i yap 
Operov roujoa. Ph. 970 paprot wpeov Aureiv | THv Sxdpov. Cp. TZ*>. 
997 Hv pyror eyo mpoardetv 6 TadAas | wHhedov decors. 


866 ds pw’, d KdKiore, PAdv Spp dwoomdicas | mpos Oupacw Tors mpdcbev 
éLoixer Bia. The word yddv here can mean nothing but ‘ defenceless.’ 
‘Having plucked away my defenceless eye’ means ‘having carried off 
my helpless daughter.’ oppo, or ép$adu0s, was often said in the fig. 
sense of ‘darling’ (‘the apple of mine eye’), but here of course there is 
a direct allusion to the blind man’s seeing by his daughter’s eyes (34), 
and this is developed by the next words, zpos dupaow rots rpoobev. 

Others have taken ywAdv dupa to mean :—(r) ‘such sight as was left 
to me’: so Whitelaw very ingeniously renders, ‘who, when my eyes were 
out, | Zhese poor remains of sight has plucked away.’ (2) ‘A mere eye,’ — 
the daughter who was only my guide, and could not be my defender. 

I think that both these versions involve a confusion between the 
proper sense of WwAés and a special use of its ordinary English equiva- 
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lent, ‘bare.’ yuAds means (1) ‘bare,’ as a treeless country is so, xépa 
Yry. Ant. 426 Wddv...vékvy, the corpse when the dust has been swept 
off it. (2) With ref. to a fighting man’s equipment, ‘bare’ of heavy 
armour, merely light-armed: as Az 1123 Kav Wdds dpxécaime ool ¥ 
ordicpevw, (3) Then fig., ‘without protection,’ as O. C. 1029 od 
Yirov odd’ doxevoy, ‘not without allies or resources.’ Ph. 953 WAS, od« 
éxwv tpodyv (Philoctetes robbed of his bow), ‘defenceless, with no 
means of support.’ (4) In a number of special phrases yAds expressed 
the absence of some possible or usual adjunct, which the mind could easily 
supply : e.g. YAH povorxy, instrumental music, without the voice: wry 
Toinows, poetry without music: YAdv vdwp, water alone (without wine), 
But if we wished to translate, ‘dare existence is a pleasure,’ it would not 
be Greek to say WA fo répret, any more than to render, ‘he darely 
escaped,’ by WAos éowy: we should rather say, atrd 76 Lqv,—dyamnras 
éowhy. So wArdy dupa could not mean, ‘that which barely enables me 
to see,’ ‘my last poor eye,’ etc. The word dupa being poetical and 
figurative here, yuAdv means ‘defenceless.’ But if, in prose, we met 
with this statement, kairep yépwv oy, YWAois oupaorw avaytyveckw, it 
would mean that the speaker did not use spectacles. 

The text I hold to be sound, though I may remark that, with prov 
ovT amoonmdcety and é€evxer, we should obtain a sense better fitted to 
this point in the action,—Creon having just threatened to carry off 
Oedipus as well as the maidens :—‘ who boastest that thou wilt carry me 
off, defenceless as I am, in addition to those who before were mine 
eyes.’ 


885 f. zépay | mepdo’ oide 57.—In classical Greek the difference 
between trépa and épay is usually well-marked. 

mépa means: 1. As preposition with gen., ‘70 some point beyond,’ 
ultra: tobtov répa pn mpoBaivey (Arist. Pol. 6. 4. 17), wépa dixns (Aesch, 
P. V. 30). 2. As adverb, ‘further,’ in relation to place, time, or degree. 

népay means: 1. As preposition with gen., usually ‘oz the other side 
of,’ ¢rans ; wévtov wépav tpadpeicay (Aesch. Ag. 1200): more rarely, ‘Zo 
the other side of,’ still zvans, wépav movrov xwpe (Ant. 335). 2. AS 
adverb, usually ‘oz the other side,’ roAAdv dvrwy wépay (on the opposite 
bank of the river, Xen. Az. 2. 4. 20): more rarely, ‘zo the other side,’ 
as here, and Xen. Az. 7. 2. 2 diaByjvat répav...cis thv “Aciav, 

mépa never usurps, either as prep. or as adv., the s¢a/zonary sense of 
mépav. But when épav implies mo¢ion, the distinction between it and 
mépa, though real, is naturally not always so obvious. In Eur. Ale. 585 
népav | Baivovo’ é\arav is anomalous. It ought to mean, ‘going to the 
other side of the firs,’ as if they formed a dividing barrier, like sea or 
river. But the sense is merely, ‘going beyond them,’ z.e. advancing from 
their covert ; and we ought probably to read 7épa, 


964 f. Geois yap jv orw pidov 
wax’ dv Te pyvlovew eis yévos maAat, 
In my commentary on O. 7. 523 (1st ed.), dAN’ 7AGe ev 81) TodT TovveEt- 
Sos tay’ dv | dpyq Biacbév, I explained #dMe...dv as bearing its usual 
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sense, ‘would have come, and took réxa separately, as ‘perhaps.’ ‘This 
taunt would have come under stress, perchance, of anger,’ would thus be a 
softened way of saying, ‘probably came.’ A similar explanation of our 
passage here, joining dy with qv and taking rdxa separately, would give:— 
‘For such would perhaps have been (i.e. ‘probably was’) the pleasure of 
the gods, wroth against the race from of old.’ : 

This view is open, however, to an objection which was well pointed 
out by Professor Butcher in the ortnightly Review for June, 1834 
(p. 804). If jAOev av, jv ay are treated as conditional statements of the 
ordinary kind, then they imply the thought, ‘but it did ot come’; ‘ but 
it was wot.’ Prof. Butcher’s view is that av belongs, indeed, to the verb, 
but here, as in some other instances which he quotes, cannot be brought 
under the head of the unfulfilled condition. Mr Whitelaw’s view is that 
av ‘does not affect the meaning of the verb,’ and that the expression is 
‘abbreviated’: and he, too, brings instances. 


I think that we have to distinguish three classes of examples. 


1. Along with a simple statement of fact, made by a verb in the 
indicative mood, we sometimes have an intimation of doubt as to the 
mode in which that fact occurred, or as to its cause. The second of two 
alternatives is then introduced by tdx’ dv 8€ with a participle. Thuc. 6. 2 
§ 4 Sucedot & e& “Iradias 8éByoav és Sixediav, hevyovres”"Oruxas, (1) ws mev 
eikos Kal Aeyerar, er cxEdidv, THPYOAVTES TOV TOPO MOV KaTLOVTOS TOD avEeuon, 
(2) téxa cv 8 Kal GAAws Tws éowhedcavres. Now here the elliptical or 
‘abbreviated’ nature of the expression is perfectly clear. First we have 
the simple statement 8éByoav. About that /ac¢ there is no sort of doubt. 
Then, in the second conjecture as to ow the fact happened, we have to 
supply SiaBatev with rdxa dv 8€: ‘or perhaps (‘hey would cross) by some 
other means of passage.’ Exactly similar is Plat. Phaedr. 265 B, except 
that the verb in the indicative happens to stand last: (1) tows pév adnOods 
Tivos éparrduevor, (2) taxa 8’ dv Kal adAove wapadepdpevor,...uvOiKdv Twa 
vpvov mporeratcapyey: where with taxa 8’ dv we have to supply zpoc- 
maloaipev. 


Here, then, we have proof that rdy’ dv could be used with an ellipse 
of the optative. 


2. In a second class of examples there is still, as in the former, a 
simple statement of fact. But the added conjecture no longer concerns 
alternative modes or causes. It suggests only ove mode or cause. There. 
fore we have not rdy’ dv 8€, but merely téx’ dv. And hence the elliptical 
origin of the phrase is obscured, since &v might grammatically belong to 
the verb in the indicative; whereas, if a verb in the optative is to be 
supplied, we must also supply 8&2 In other words, rdx’ &v has become, 
in syntax, simply téxa, ‘ perhaps.’ 

Soin Plat. Phaedr. 256 c édy d& 3} Suatry poprixwrépe Te Kal drtooodw 
Pirorinw d€ xpyowvra, 4x’ dv ov ev peOas...7Hv Sd TOV TOMAGY paKa- 
piornv aiperw edérnv, etc. Here eidérnv is a simple statement of fact 
(gnomic aor.): tdx’ dv=simply ‘perhaps,’ dv having no efiect on the 
verb. In order to illustrate the origin of the av, we must expand thus :— 
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eihérnv, taxa & dv év peOas (€dovev), So in O. 7: 523 gts Tax av 
Buacbév may be regarded as shrunken from HAD«, Td Xa, o (€AGox) 
Bracbev: and here, iV. -pirov Tax” av...pnviovow, from av ve TAXG 
& dy (etn) pidov pnviovow. 


3. In a third class of examples a conjecture as to past fact is ex- 
pressed by dv (without réxa) with the aor. or imperf. indicative. Od. 4 
, §46'F., quoted by Butcher, is a clear example (since no difference ie 
tween dy and the Epic «ev there comes into account):— 


7 yap pv Cwov ye KUXT]}O EL" 7 kev “Opéorys 


KTctvev vropbajrevos: ov b€ KEV tapov avtiBornoats : 


‘for either thou shalt find Aegisthus yet alive, or, z¢ may be, Orestes was 
beforehand and slew him; and so thou mayest chance upon his funeral 
feast.’ Here it is plain that xev qualifies wretvev, and that no e//ipse can 
be supposed, as in the examples with ray’ av. 

Cp. Soph. Phil. 572 mpos rotov dv r6vd’ aitds obdvcceds eh; Here 
Dobree’s at for év has been adopted by Dindorf: Dissen conjectured 
oby. If, however, & is genuine, then two explanations are possible. (a) 
érAeu av may mean, ‘presumably sailed, as xev xtetvey above meant, 
‘probably slew.’ (b) We might take Whitelaw’ s view, that the expression 
is abbreviated : ze. = motos ay cin 006, mpos ov erhews This amounts to 
saying that apds qotoy av tévd is short for pos rotov av (ovta) révd. 1 
leave aside Aesch. Ag. 1252 7) képt ap ay mapeckdres xpnopav ena, 
the discussion of which would carry us too far; merely remarking that, 
if av were sound there, it would confirm view (a) of PA. 572. 

We are on firmer ground when we turn to the z/eradive aor. or impf. 
indic. with av. In such acase as Thue. 7. 71 ef pev tives orev 7 TOods 
oertépous érixpatodytas, dvdpoynoav...dv,—‘if they saw any of their own 
side prevailing, ¢hey were always encouraged, —it 1s just as clear as in Od. 
4. 546 that the aor. indic. with év cannot be brought under the head of 
the ‘unfulfilled condition.’ The question raised by this ‘iterative’ use 
and the rare ‘conjecturing’ use in Od. 4. 546 is really this:—Has not our 
way of ¢vans/ating dv with aor. or impf. indic. led us to form too narrow 
a conception of the way in which the Greek idiom was used? When, 
eg., we translate ei érevev, dréOavev ay, “if -he had fallen, Ze would have 
died,’ we provide an equivalent for av with the aor. indic. which is not 
available i in cases of the ‘iterative’ or the ‘conjecturing’ use. Suppose, 
however, that we treat dv as what, in fact, it is,—a separate word which 
qualifies the statement of fact, gaibiver; by introducing the notion of 
mere probability or contingency. ‘If he fell, on that hy wpothesis (av) he 
died.’ Then we see how this use, though in practice commonly re- 
stricted to the ‘unfulfilled condition,’ is large enough to include kev 
KTELVEV, ‘he probably slew,’ and avebaponcay av, ‘in that case they took 
courage.’ 

Hence jv ray av in O. C. 964 f., and 7AGe ray’ av in O. T. 523, 

ight be so explained that dv should qualify the verb. But, if we 
ie what was the actual history of the idiom, we find that there is 
clear ground for distinguishing the examples with simple év from those 
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with réx’ dv. The former are covered by the inherent powers of dy. 
The latter had their origin in an ellipse. 


1054 f. &@ otpai tov eypeuaxay | Onoéa kat tas durrddovs x.7.A.—The 
main source of difficulty has been the existence of the variant épeBdray 
for éypepdxav. This has suggested the view that both are genuine, and 
that the words Onycéa kal are spurious. My own impression is rather 
that these two verses, as given above, are sound, and that the corruption 
is confined to the antistrophic words in 1068 f., kar’ dyaukrypia padapa 
modwv. But how, then, is the existence of the variant épeBdrav to be 
explained? I can suggest what seems at least a possible account of it. 
In L, as in other mss. of the same kind, the letters ey are usually written 
in a contracted form which might sometimes be confused (especially 
before the letter p) with the contraction for ov. As for p» and 8, their 
forms are frequently confused in minuscule cursive writing such as 
that of L: here, for instance, BéBaxe (v. 1052), as written in L, might 
easily be taken for péuaxe by an unpractised eye. Thus out of éypepdxav 
might have arisen, by simple errors in transcribing, ovpeBaxav, which, in 
turn, would become ovp:Baray (a form used by Eur. in Lyrics), and then 
dpeBaray. But, it may be said, perhaps we ought to reverse the process, 
—eject éypeudyay, and read otpsBarav. I should reply that the ‘hill- 
traversing Theseus’ is hardly an appropriate epithet for the hero of a 
fight, the scene of which has hitherto been imagined as on the low 
shores of the Eleusinian bay (a«rats, 1049). The fact of reaching them 
by the road through Aegaleos would not justify the epithet. 


1059 ff. The Chorus suggest two possible scenes for the fight 
between Creon’s men,—carrying off the maidens to Thebes,—and the 
Athenian pursuers. (1) It may take place on the shores of the Eleu- 
sinian bay,—near the Temple of Apollo, in the pass of Mount Aegaleos, 
or further on, in the immediate neighbourhood of Eleusis. (2) ‘Or 
perchance they (the Thebans) wd/ soon draw nigh to the pastures on the 
west of Oca’s snowy rock. 

Our sole clue to the position of Oea consists in the statement of the 
scholiast on this passage, that Aegaleos bordered on it. The ‘snowy 
rock,’ he suggests, may be a rock on the summit of Aegaleos, which 
Istros—writing about 240 B.c. on the topography of Attica—called ‘the 
smooth rock.’ The value of the scholiast’s statement about Oea rests 
on the inference, a reasonable one from the context, that his authority 
was either Istros, or some writer of approximately the same age and 
class. The scholiast simply states the fact as to Oea’s position as if 
it were ascertained; whereas he is careful to let us know that the 
identification of the wdds mérpa with the Aca wérpa was merely 
his own conjecture. Leake, after discussing the scholium and the 
passage of Sophocles to which it relates, concludes that Oea was 
probably situated ‘on the western face’ of Aegaleos. The ‘pastures to 
the west of Oea’s snowy rock’ mean, he thinks, that part of the Thriasian 
plain which lies at the foot of Aegaleos on the west. This view has a 
double claim on our attention. It is the only one for which there is 
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ancient evidence, and in this case the evidence presumably dates from 
less than 200 years after the time of Sophocles. It is the view adopted 
by one who knew the ground so thoroughly and minutely as Leake did, 
—a man in whom the best qualities of explorer and critic were united.. 

On the accompanying map’ I have traced two dotted lines, illus- 
trating the view suggested in the commentary as to the alternative 
routes of the Thebans. (1) The first line runs from Colonus to 
the Temple of Apollo in the pass of Daphne. From that point to 
Eleusis it follows the course of the Sacred Way. From Eleusis it runs 
N.W. to Oenoe, which was near the pass of Dryoscephalae over Mt 
Cithaeron. About this first route there is no doubt, on any view. 
(2) The second dotted line diverges from the first at the point marked 
A. It goes round the N. end of Aegaleos, and comes out in ‘the 
pastures to the W. of Oea’s snowy rock,’ ze. in the Thriasian plain. 
It ultimately rejoins the first line at the point marked B. On this 
view, then, the two routes are alternative ways of reaching the same 
goal,—Oenoe. The second route is in the line of that taken by 
Archidamus in 431 B.c., when he advanced from Oenoe to Acharnae, 
‘keeping Aegaleos on the right hand’ (Thue. 2. 19g § 2). 

At v. goo Theseus sends the Athenian pursuers to the dfcropor 6804, 
‘in order that the maidens may not pass by.’ Creon is still on the 
stage. Theseus seems to suppose (naturally enough) that Creon’s 
guards are waiting for their master somewhere near, and hopes that the 
Athenians may be in time to arrive before them at the junction of the 
two roads. Where was this junction? On the view just stated, 
B might be the point meant. But the tone of vv. goo ff. very clearly 
suggests that the point was one which could be speedily reached. It is 
the first precaution that occurs to Theseus,—it is to be taken instantly, 
I should therefore place the dicropor odoé at A. 

Besides the pass of Dryoscephalae, two others lead from Attica into 
Boeotia. One is at Phyle; the other, still further E., at Deceleia (see 
map). Deceleia is out of the question. But may not the pass of 
Phyle be the alternative route meant by the Chorus? Very possibly. 
This view has, however, its difficulties. It admits of two distinct 
hypotheses. 

(i) Placing the dérropo 080i at A, we may suppose that the second 
route runs direct to Phyle. Then the was rérpa will be the western 
end of Parnes. If x@pov is understood with rov épéomepov (which I hold 
to be impossible), ‘the place to the west’ of the zérpa is the pass of 
Phyle itself. Oiaridos éx vopod will have to be rendered, ‘leaving the 
pastures of the Oeatid territory’; and the ancient notice as to the 
position of Oea must be left aside. Or if eis voudr is read, then Oiaridos 
will be a second epithet of wérpas, which we cannot explain. 

(ii) A compromise is suggested by Bellermann, who grants that the 
vous is in the Thriasian plain to the W. of Aegaleos. He supposes the 
Sicropor odoé to be near Zhria, and to mean (a) the road from Thria to 


1 Reduced from part of a map in Leake’s Demi of Aitica, vol. 11., with the per- 
mission of the publisher, Mr John Murray. 
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Thebes, (2) a road from Thria to Eleusis. The Thebans take the 
coast-road, by the pass of Daphne. But on entering the Thriasian 
plain, they find the Athenians before them at Thria. So they turn off 
to the right (ze N.), and make for Phyle,—Oidridos é« vomod, leaving 
the pastures of Oea. On this ingenious hypothesis I would make two 
remarks. (1) If the déorouor 650¢ are at ‘Thria, then the two possible 
routes imagined by Theseus for the Thebans both lead to the pass of 
Dryoscephalae near Oenoe,—as I was supposing above. And we 
should expect the alternatives contemplated by Theseus to correspond 
with the alternatives suggested by the Chorus. But, on Bellermann’s 
view, Phyle is a ¢#ird resource, not contemplated by Theseus.—(2) This 
view involves the verbal difficulties noticed under (i). 

Schneidewin imagined the vas wérpa as near Oenoe,—suggesting 
that Mount Geraneia might be meant, and conjecturing Oivatidos. This 
seems most improbable. We cannot infer, as he did, that devyovres 
indicates the second scene to be further from Colonus than the first. 

It is irrelevant to our purpose that two demes of Oty (of which one 
was also called ”Oa) are noticed,—one belonging to the Pandionis tribe, 
the other to the Oeneis (Steph. Byz., Harpocr.). No one (except the 
schol. here) tells us weve either Oi was. 

The aim of this note is less to advocate a theory than to define the 
conditions of a question which, if a small one in itself, is not without 
interest for students of Attic topography. With our imperfect data, no 
solution can well claim to be more than probable. 


1191 The following are the other passages in which @éu1s has been 
regarded as indeclinable. (1) Plat. Gorg. 505 D add’ ovde rovs pOous 
aor peTagd Oépis elvar Katadeirew. Here there is an evident alternative 
to the supposition that @¢us is a mistake for Ogu. act may have been 
parenthetic, and «iva: an interpolation by a corrector who did not per- 
ceive this. (2) Xen. Oecon. 11 § 11 was Vyeias eryeAg; TOs THS TOD 
THATS PwuNs; Tas Bus eval oor Kal ek ToACuov TwleoGar; Here Hermann 
supposed, with some probability, that évréuw (cp. § 8) had fallen out after 
Géuus, with which éoriy is to be supplied: ze. ‘how is it possible for you 
to retain your civic rights?’ etc. (3) Aelian Wat. Anim. 1. 60 ph yap Cépis 
clvay Tov dpxovTa Kat Tov TooOdTwY Epopov KaKdv épyacacha. Here Oeus, 
if not sound, must be a simple error for Ou. (4) A fourth instance, 
usually quoted along with the rest, is of a totally different character, 
Aesch. Suppl. 335 motepa Kar’ éxOpav 7} To py) Oeuis A€yers; The substan- 
tival 76 pi) Puss is an abbreviated phrase for 6 pr Outs €or’. Obviously 
one could not say 76 pi) Oéuuw. 

It will thus be seen that the evidence for @cy1s instead of uw with 
an infinitive verb is neither large nor altogether satistactory. 


1231 The Ms, reading, tus mAdyxOn rodAvpoxOos efw, Tis od KapdTwv 
évt, has been variously interpreted,—it being assumed that ris should be 
written in both places. (1) Hermann: ‘What odvmoxGos kdparos (to be 
supplied from xapyarwv) ranges outside (of youth); what trouble is not 
in (youth)?’ This is substantially Campbell’s view, but he takes 
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m)dyxOn as =‘ misses its aim’ (the man’s life), and é as =‘in life’ (not 
‘in youth’). (2) Whitelaw: ‘Who wanders far to multiply vexations?? 
(Ze. dote todAvp.0xGos eivar.) ‘What plague is not ¢#ere?’ involved in the 
very march of years, so that there is no need to go further to seek 
for it. (3) Dindorf: ‘Who wanders outside of many troubles ?’—as if 
modbpoxGos €€w could stand for é£w roAdGy pdxOwv. This is essentially 
the same view as that of the second scholium: ris €w tod roAvpoxGos 
civac érhavn 6; (4) The first scholium is ambiguous,—ris dv rAayxGein 
Tav ToAAGy woxPwv ; for the writer may have meant either (a) ‘Who is 
likely to miss the many troubles ?’ or (4) ‘ Which of the many troubles is 
likely to miss (its mark) ?’—viz., the man’s life. Besides Herwerden’s 
emendation, whayd for wAadyx6y, which I have provisionally adopted, we 
may notice two others. (1) Hartung reads apes for wapy, and tis 
mdayx0q, depending on evr’ av: ‘When, having let youth go by, a man 
wanders out (fw) into life’s many troubles.’ This is ingenious and 
tempting. (2) Nauck (and Blaydes): ris udxOos rodvrAayxros ew ; 

It may be remarked that, while such phrases as é&w eiut xaxay are 
common, the converse éfw xaxdév (éo7wv) in the sense of kaxdv ameorw is 
at least unusual. If é€w is sound, it seems slightly to strengthen the 
case for 7Adyx0n.—Reading wAaya, I had thought of é€s as a possibility : 
‘(when youth is past), thereafter what troublous affliction, what woe, is 
not in life?’ 


1436 Alleged elision of the datival « in Attic tragedy.—As to the 
epic practice there is no doubt: 77 5. 5 dorép’ drwpwa: 10. 277 xaipe 
8¢ 76 dpvil’ ’Odvoets: 16. 385 quar’ dtrwpwed. The following are the 
supposed Attic examples. 


1. Aeschylus Pers. 850 travridlew éud madi reipdcouo. is L’s 
reading: other mss. have zraudi éud.—zatd’ éudv Lobeck, comparing Her. 
4. 121 ot SKvOu...brqvtialov tyv Aapeiov otpatujv. maidé wou Dindorf. 

2. Pers. 913 AéAvtar yap pol yviwv pwyy | tHvd yAukiay éaiddvr’ 

dotdv: | if oder’, & Led, ape per’ dvdpav | Tad oixopévov | Oavdrov Kara. 
poipa Kadvwar.—éowddvr is usu. explained as acc. xara ovveow, since 
NédvTaL Euot foun = pdBos p’ exer. Cp. Soph. L7. 479 vreori por Opdcos 
...kMvovoav: Eur. Med. 814 coi 8 cvyyviipn A€yew | rad’ cori, wy wacxov- 
gay, ws ey, kaxas. There is, however, another possibility. If we point 
at jdun, not at dordy, éovddv7’ might be governed by kaAvwau 

3. Suppl. 7 ovtw’ ed’ aiware Snundracla | Yndw woAcws yvwobetoa.— 
SyunAaciav Auratus, Lobeck. 

4. Suppl. 987 Sopux (sic) dvnpépwr Gavv L.—bopixavel udp Oavey 
Porson. 

5. Ag. 1235 Ovovcay “Aidov pntép. The acc. has sometimes, but 
absurdly, been taken for a dat. 

6. Sophocles Z%. 674 6 yap tov évduTipa wérAov dpriws | expuoy, 
dpyfr oids et¢pov rékw. Nauck and Wecklein place the comma aftei 
dpyyr, making it the epithet of wérAov. A much better remedy is 
Lobeck’s, dpyzjs...7dKos. 


ie: LE 19 
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7. In Ad. 191 py, py» dvat «.7.d., has been taken for wou: but 
see n. there. 
8. Euripides AZ. 1118 Kal 89 rpoteivw Topydv’ as Kapatouw,—Kapa- 
topav Lobeck. 
Id. fr. 21. 5 & ph yap éore TH TEN 6 Tovows | ddwo.—révyTe 
aAovovos Erfurdt. 


1491 ff. The ms. text here is :— 
id mat, Bah, Bal’, <tr axpay 
ervyvahov évahio 
Tloceidawvin bed Tvyxdvers 
Bovburov éoriav ayi<wv ixod (mis-accented tov), 
The corresponding verses of the strophe are 1477 fi. :— 
Za éa* idod pad avbis audiorarar 
dvamrpvaros oTofos. 
iAaos, @ daiuwv, thaos, et TL ya 
parép. tuyxdves abeyyés péepwv. 
Each verse is a dochmiac dimeter, of which the ground-form is 
PT eh Werth) Gaiam? 
An irrational syllable (a long treated as a short, and marked >) is 
occasionally substituted for a short; and any one of the long syllables 
can be resolved into two short. (See the scansion of these verses in 
the Metrical Analysis.) The variety of forms thus admitted by the 
dochmiac increases the difficulty of correcting the antistrophe here with 
any degree of certainty. Two preliminary points must first be noticed. 


(1) On any view, it is necessary to read t /zzce, and not once only, 
in 1491. 

(2) Schmidt deletes the second é in 1477. If this is done, then 
in 1491 io iw, wat, Babi, Bab’, <i axpay satisfies the metre. If, on 
the other hand, the doudle % is kept in 1477, then there is a defect of 
v—after dxpav. Though certainty is impossible, I think it more proba- 
ble that Schmidt’s deletion of the second éa is right. The treatment of 
such exclamations in our MSs. constantly evinces much laxity and con- 
fusion. This is, however, a point of secondary moment. It does not 
affect the main lines on which the passage is to be treated. Few pas- 
sages in Sophocles have provoked more difference of opinion, or have 
been handled with greater boldness. Before giving some of the chief 
remedies proposed by others, I will state my own view. I have come 
to it after long thought, and after trying many other resources. But I 
must say at once that it is only tentative and provisional. Its recom- 
mendations to me are that (@) it involves the least departure from the 
MS. tradition: (4) it satisfies metre: (c) it makes good sense. 

T read :-— 

io iw, mat, Babi, Bad’, cir dkpa 
mepl yuad’ éevadio 

Tlocedwvin Jed tvyxavets 
BovOurov éoriavy dyifwv, ixod. 
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Thus the only change is that of dxpav | éxt yvadov into d«pa | wept yuar’, 
and the omission of a in L’s Mocedawviv. (IoveSwviw, sic, happens to 
occur in the Vat. ms., but that is of small consequence.) Wecklein, 
who, as we shall see, reads the passage quite differently, says in his note, 
‘Die Lesart ist fehlerhaft und unverstandlich...eher kénnte man rept 
yvata werpay verstehen. My zepi yiad’ had, however, occurred to me 
independently, and was suggested by three distinct but converging 
considerations. (1) If 1491 is metrically complete, how are we to ex- 
plain the fem. dkpay? It is at least possible that it originally came from 
axpa, the last letter having been tacked on through some corruption. 
(2) éruyvadov évadiw is too long for the dochmiac dimeter by one short 
syllable: but, in the tradition which L represents, évadéw formed the end 
of this verse ; and it is metrically suitable to that place. (3) A confu- 
sion of émé with zepé actually occurs in L, in the schol. on Az. 32, ro.0d- 
Tov yap ovpBaiver éxt rods ixvevtas, where G (cod. Abbat. 152, in the 
Laurentian Library, dated 1282 a.p.) has the true repé. The source of 


ct TT 
the error here probably was that 7 (zrep/) was mistaken for ¢ (ér/). Here, 
it may have been either the same, or else connected with the change of 
apa into axpar, which itself may have followed that of yvaW into yiadov: 
for the genders of rare poetical words were not always familiar to the 
later transcribers. 

The’cardinal point in my view of the passage is the word rvyxdves 
in 1493. Many recent critics have either shifted it to another verse, 
or else treated it as a gloss on some other word. But does it not bear 
the strongest marks both of being genuine and of being rightly placed 
where the mss. place it? For (a) it exactly suits the sense, going with 
ayilwv : (6) it corresponds with «i 7 yg at the end of the corresponding 
dochmiac in the strophe (1480). Its evident genuineness seems to me 
the very sheet-anchor of sound criticism in this passage. If once it is 
removed or changed, then the whole passage must be conjecturally 
reconstructed. 

I said above that, before adopting my present view of this passage, 
I had tried other resources. If the MS. érvydakov were assumed sound, 
then we might suppose the loss after it of a participle in the sense, 
‘having gone to’: as 

elt aKpov 
émt yvadov <émriBas>: 


but then évadtp Tocedawviy Ged tvyxaveis must be curtailed. Such 
abridgment might proceed on the view that Iocedawviw Oed was either 
(2) an expansion, or (4) a mere gloss, which had supplanted a descriptive 
epithet: eg. (a) évadio Toc edaove TuyXavers ? OF (2) evar yoradx TUyXa- 
vets,—the first syllable of yavadxp being irrational (cp. Rhythmic and 
Metric p. 77): or evadr(ty x@ovds pihany TvyxXavers. 

If the double % be kept in 1491, requiring v— to be supplied here, 
then elr’ dx«pav <merpav> would serve, either with wept yuad’ or with évt 
yvadov. Lastly, as to er’. A change to ey (I for T) is tempting: but 
er can be defended :—‘ Come, come,...ov zf thou art sacrificing, then 
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leave the altar.’ They assume, of course, that Theseus is hard by: but 
they are not sure whether he is, or is not, occupied. 

I once thought that &kpav concealed dypav or aypav, and tried to get 
this general sense: ‘if thou art making a thank-offering for the capture 
of the maidens.’ But I could make nothing of éruyvadov which had 
sufficient palaeographic probability to be worth recording here. 


It remains to exhibit the conjectures of some other critics :— 
(1) Hermann (1841) : 


id, id wat, tpdBabi, Bal’, «ir axpav 
ériyvadov évadi- 
© Locdwviy be Tvyxavets... 
He thus makes érvyvadov an adjective. 
(2) Dindorf: 
iv, id wat, Ba, BA, 0-+—VU— ei’ Gxpov eri yiadov évadiw Tlocedao- 
vip Ged etc. 
He thinks, with Reiske, that after B@@c some syllables have been lost, 


containing the alternative to which ei7’ answered. Of these lost syllables, 
the last two were xvpeis, on which the MS. tvyxéves in 1493 was a gloss. 


(3) Bellermann develops this view by writing— 
77 eh a“ Lal af? y > > r a“ 
iw, io mat, Babi, Bab’, <ett aypots Kupeis>, 
eit axpov émt yvadov 
evahiv Tocedaovin Od. 
With axpov émi yvadov he uderstands a participle in the sense of 
é\Oav. In his Appendix he suggests ¢tr’ axpay éx’ 7) | yvadov éevahin | 
~ s 
Tlocewdaviw Geo Tvyxavets... 


(4) Wecklein : 


aN) Sah 


iw) to, 
mat, Bah, Bal’, er ei tvyxdvers ert yadov axpav 
évadiw TLovedaoviw bed. 
The idea of motion which émi yvadov axpay involves has then to be 
evolved from rvyxdves dyiCwv. 


(5) Nauck for ez’ axpav | éml yvadov conjectures ei aerpav | émt 
yvadov <euores>, and suspects [ocedawviw as a gloss. 


(6) Heinrich Schmidt reads «ir’ axpov | ért yiadov <éuod«es> | éva- 
Nw Mocedaoviw Ged, and ejects trvyxaves altogether. 


1561 L gives pyr érirdvw pyr eriBapvayel (sic). The words of 
the antistrophe with which these ought to tally are (1572) ddduaroy 
gvraxa map *Aida. (1) Seidler omitted the first yz’, reading émt rove. 
Then Bapvixe?=ap’ Ada. But the correspondence is not exact, since: 
pat éxi=dvAaxa, Dindort follows Seidler, but writes émumévm. (2) Bel-- 
lermann adds rév before @vAaxa:; then we have: 

eri Tovy pnt eri Bapvaxe 
=adddparov <tov> pvAaxa map’ “Ada, 
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(3) Gleditsch : 


Pil d 7 a v » 
BN WiTova, py ‘ri Bapvaxet 
> , 
=adapwarov vAaka map’ Aida. 


The form vAaé does not occur. 


1676 idovre Kai raGovca.—We may note these four points. (r) In 
participles belonging to the 3rd declens. the masc. form of the dual is 
frequently used as fem.: Plat. Phaedr. 237 D Sto twé éotov ida dpxovre 
kal ayovte. So //. 8. 455 wAnyévte: Hes. Op. 199 mpodurévr’: Soph. ZZ. 
980 ddedjoavre, 1003 mpaccovre: Eur. Ale. go2 diuaBavre, Hipp. 387 
exovre: Ar. Leci. 1087 €Axovte. Kriiger (11. § 44. 2. 2) regards this use 
as confined to poetry, accounting for the examples in the Phaedrus (/.c.) 
by the poetical tone; but this seems most improbable. (2) Rather, as 
Bellermann says, it is the properly fem. form, such as rafovca, which is 
actually rare in the extant literature, though it was unquestionably used. 
He and others cite an inscription of 398 B.c. (C. Z. A. I. 652, 45) dvo 
ofpayide AiGivw xpvootv éyovaa Tov daxtvdvov: where, however, Meis- 
terhans (Gram. Att. Inschr.) holds that the context favours txovea, A 
grammarian in Bekker Axecd. 367. 33 cites from the comic poet Her- 
mippus axoAovbodvre avti tod axodovdovea duKds* Kal yap KéxpyvTat 
Tats apoevixats dvti OnAvKav wohAdKs. This writer, then, regarded the 
form in -ovoca as normal; that, however, proves nothing as to the prac- 
tice of the classical age. (3) Brunck’s wa@évre, which Cobet and Din- 
dorf also approve, commends itself at first sight. Euphony does not 
suffer more than in deioavtes 7} orepgavres (O. ZT. 11), rod Badvros 7 rod 
otavros (Az. 1237), and a hundred more instances. (4) If, however, 
ma0ovca was a transcriber’s conjecture, his sparing of iddvre shows more 
regard for metre than such hands often exhibited when they touched the 
lyrics. And if it was a mere oversight, then again it is strange that 
iddvre escaped. Lastly, in favour of idevre kat rafovca, stress may justly 
be laid on the Attic example (Kaibel Zgzgr. 1110) cited in the com- 
mentary. 


1689 ff. A comparison of strophe with antistrophe shows the ms. 
text to be corrupt in one of them, if not in both. In the strophe L has 
ov Karola’ Kata pe povios 
atdas €Ao. marpi 
EviBaveiv yepad 
tadawav: ws enory 6 péd\dov 
Bios ob Burros. 
And in the antistrophe (1715 ff), 
 tdAuwa* Tis apa me TOTHLOS 
adOis GO epnuos amropos 
erysevae OE T ® Hila 
marpos WO épypas; 


In the antistrophe two points, at least, are certain. (1) The words 
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Zpynpos dropos must be ejected: they came in from 1735, as Lachmann 
saw. (2) For émipéver we must, with Hermann, read érappevet. 

These two points having been gained, it remains to consider how 
the metrical correspondence of strophe and antistrophe is to be 
restored. 


(1) The view to which I incline, and which my printed text exhibits, 
is that the strophe is sound as it stands, but that the antistrophe 
has lost the words answering to €Ao. | watpi évvOaveiv yepord, and one 
syllable before zarpds (rds Hermann). The intrusion of épypos azropos 
was probably a clumsy attempt to fill the gap. A strong recommenda- 
tion of this view is the apparently natural connection of the language 
in the strophe. As we shall see, difficulties arise if it is curtailed’. 


(2) Dindorf omits évvGavety yepard in the strophe, and at@s do in 
the antistrophe, thus leaving in the latter a blank space equal to “Aidas 
eXou rarpi. 


(3) Heinrich Schmidt follows Dindorf, except that he more judi- 
ciously retains at@s 43° in the antistrophe, thus leaving a blank equal 
only to €Aot warpi. To fill it, he suggests avdA Bros. 

évvOaveiv yeparo having disappeared, the question then is how we are 
to construe €Ao. ratpi. It could not mean, ‘for my father,’—ze. to 
please his spirit; still less, ‘to’ or ‘with’ him. Perhaps it was a sense 
of this which led Dindorf to conjecture €Aou rapos, as it stands in the 
5th ed. of his Poetae Scenic’ (1869); but the last Teubner ed. of his text 
(edited by S. Mekler, 1885) retains Ao. watpé. It is a dilemma. If 
EvvOavely yepard is omitted, then zarp/ must be either omitted or altered. 


(4) Wecklein (ed. 1880) reads in the strophe, 


ov Katowa, Kata pe hovios “Aidas 

¢ Y a A 

eAot [rapt EvvOavety yepuid| 

Tddawvav: ws enor [y 6 peAXwv] Bios od Birds. 


In the antistrophe, 


> , 
@ tddawa, tis apa je ToTHOS adOus [Od 
€pn.os aropos | 
> 
erappever o€ T, ® Hira, Tatpds Od epyuas; 


_ Thus two verses are left, which in his Avs Soph. em. (p. 157) he 
gives thus :— 


> a , , > a ~ 
1689 od Karowa: Kata pe Pdvios *“Aidas (szc) 

¢ , c a , > , 

€AXo. tadaivav: ws eot Bios ov Bwwrtds* 

- tX s »” , > 
1715 @ TdAava: Tis apa pe TOTHOS avOis 

> , / hd > , \ > , 

érappever o€ T @ ita Tatpds Od epyuas; 


2 Bellermann spares the strophe, as I do; but in the antistrophe, through omitting 
to insert a syllable, such as Hermann’s rds, after @f\a, he leaves the latter word 
answering to the strophic 6 uéA\\wr. 
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1752 &Wv aroxevrar, for the Ms. €vvaroKeta, is Reisig’s. It is a 
curious instance of a probably true emendation being made by a critic 
whose own interpretation of it was untenable. Reisig took the sense to 
be: ‘where the favour to the land (conferred by Oedipus) is laid up as 
a public possession.” The true meaning of the words was seen by 
Hermann. 

Martin’s conjecture, v0 dmdxerrar, has been improved by Wecklein 
into vv érixerat, which is adopted by Hartung and Bellermann. This 
is interpreted: ‘ Where the night of the nether world covers the dead as 
a kindness’ (xapis): 7.e. where death is seen to be a blessing. The 
mode of expression is (to my feeling) very strange; and a corruption of 
vvé into gvv does not seem very probable. 
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INDICES: 


I. GREEK, 


The number denotes the verse, in the English note on which the word or matter is 
illustrated. When the reference is to a page, p. is prefixed to the number. 


)( means, ‘as distinguished from.’ 


A 

a before yy, quantity of, 547 
a, final, in Onoda, 1055 
aBptverOa, 1338 f. 
dyew, to take captive, 916 
ayéNaoros méTpa, 1594 
ayvaopwy, 86 
dypevrys, epith. of Apollo, r1ogt 
dywy, quasi-pleonastic, 910 
aywy, senses of, 587 
ade yhs, 447 
adeApés, with gen. or dat., 1262 
adnréw, 35 
Gonos, 1533 ff. 
deipuTos, not delpputos, 469 
dedXatos, 1081 
agw, the active, only in 134 
GOcxTos, pass., 1520 
aOpetv, 252 
alddppwr, 237 
*Aldwveds, 1558 f. 
Aldds, 1267 f. 
dlew, 240: & or & in, 1767 
alévurrvos, 6, 1578 
alkla, penult. of, long, 748 f. 
alpey dyava, 1148 
dlocecOa:, 1260 f. 
aiwpely, 1083 ff. 
dxeoTnp, 714 
dxlynros, 624 
axuh, 1065 f. 
dKopéararos, 120 
dxovew, with genit. of thing heard, 418 f., 

485, 1171, 1173 
axovew Kakos, 988 
adKovo pe, 517 
dxparhs, sense of, 1235 f. 
axréistos, 1260 E 
dkwy =aKovowos, 240, 977 


addumeros, 1661 f. 

éhaoros, 537, 1483 

addorwp, 787 f. 

adyewbs=feeling pain, 1663 f. 

ahireiv, derivatives of, 371 

akin To.eia Bat, 459 f 

ddd, in appeal, ‘ nay,’ 237, 421, 1405 fis 
» “at least,’ 241, 1276 

ada adaxod Kad, 43 

ada pay, in reply, 28 

adn ob rap, two uses of, 988 

add ov Lehy, 153 

drwy, oy wvOn €&, 1265 Ff. 

ahimnTos, 1661 f. 

duaudkeros, 127 

duaupds, senses of, 182, 1018, 1639 

dpBacs =avaBdrar, 1070 

dwelBeoOat, constr. of, 814 

dpa pyuddpyaror, 1062 f. 

dpmukrhpia, 1069 f. 

apuvabety, Los 

dpivew, to requite, 1128 

dul, with dat., 365, 1614 

"Au didpews, 1313 

duquidétcov mdeupby, 1112 

dudixetobat, 1620 f. 

dppironrelv, 679 f. 

apploracbat, of sound, 1477 f, 

dudlorouot AaBal, 473 

dupoty for d\Ajdrow, 1425 

dv, doubled, 780 

dy, with past tenses of indic., p. ied 

dvadiddvat )( arodvddvar, 1076 

dvakadelcba, 1376 

avamavew, 1113 f. 

dvamvely, 1113 f, 

avaoTATOS, 429 

dvadalverbar, 1222 Ff. 

dvev Twos, without his command, 926 
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dvéxew, senses of, 674 

dvyp, emphatic, 393 

dvip=Orvnrés, 567 

av@’ drov, ‘wherefore,’ 966 f. 

dvO@pwros, emphatic, 1153 

dv@ &v, ‘wherefore,’ 1295 

dvidvat, to remit, 1608 f. 

aviordvat ikérnv, 276 

dvrav, constr. of, 1076 

dyrevreiv, constr. of, 997 ff. 

avréxew with genit., 1651 

' dvtl, in compound adjectives, 192 ff. 

avrl twos, (to adjure) ‘by,’ 1326 f. 

avTtkaBy (division of verse), 652, 722, 
820, 1099, 1169, 1439 

dvupévaios, 1222 f. 

détos, of demerit, 929 

atlwua, a decree, 1451 f. 

Gouat, midd. or pass., 1460 f. 

dowos, epith. of Furies, roo 

Grav, ‘anything,’ 1000 f. 

amdtwp, 1383 

amerely pun, 1760 f. 

darerpyabeiv, 862 

"Arla yh (a), 1303 f. 

aly yaln (usu. d), 1685 ff. 

drs yNdéoons, opp. to TH v@, 936 

dd puTipos, 899 ff. 

dd cod, 76, 293, 1628 

aaé tivos, from his quarter (rdcoxew 72), 
1533 ff. 

dmb tivos elkdtew, etc., 15, 937 f. 

dmoulfew, 1390 

amoxdpyeww, constr. of, 1776 

ambxeoOa, 1751 ff. 

dmémrrohs, 208 

amoareplokw, 376 

amootpépecbal twa, 1272 f. 

amoovhay, 1330 

drdgnue )( pnt, 317 

ampoonyopos, 1277 

dmvoros, ‘inaudible,’ 489 

dpa equiv. in sense to dp’ ov, 753 

7Apal, and Furies, distinguished, 1391: 
identified, 43, 1433 f. 

dpacOat, in good sense, 1443 f. 

apyns, apywobes, of places, 670 

dpyés, 1605 

apiOpos Adywr, 382 

Gpubfew mbdas, etc., 197 ff. 

apubsecba, to be brought to order, go8 

adpxatos, senses of, 1632 

apxmyos, 60 

dokémrapvos, TOL 

diokevos, 1028 ff. 

doraxrl, 1251 

dorpopos, 490 

drysdgw, 49: with genit., 1272 f. 

arluws, 428 

avdalperos, 523 
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atdus modu, 1418 f. 
avtdpkns Boh, 1055 
atrixa with évddde, gg2 f. 
avrixa, 6, 433 

avrovey, 1137 

abroiw for a\Ajdow, 1425 
avrémerpos, 192 ff. 
abromo.ds, 698 

a’rés, ‘alone,’ 1650 
avrés, between art. and avrov, 930 
avros kfjpué, 1511 f. 

atvrés re kal, etc., 868 
apavis Oeds, 7, 1556 
agvévat, to emit, 1468 
aduévat )( meBrévar, 834 
&popuos, 233 f. 

dpdvytos, ‘mute,’ 1283 
axelpwros, 698 

dxepdos, 1595 f. 

&xopos, 1222 f. 


B 
BdPpov vis, 1661 f. 
Batvey, fig. uses of, 1695 
Baxxudrns, 678 
Bapvaxyjs, Dor. for -nx7s, 1561 f. 
Bdoavos xepOv, 835 
Bacragfew, 1104 f. 
BeBnxévat, sense of, 613 
BeBnkws, 1358 f. 
BéBnXos, TO 
Bijooa, 673 
Braoras éxew, 972 f. 
BovdAjcoma, 1289 
Bots émt yAwoon, 1052 
Bpaxus, ‘trivial,’ 294; ‘weak,’ 880 
Bptw, 16 
EB 
yatdoxos, 1o7r f. 
ydp=‘ indeed,’ 1142 
ye, emphasising a whole phrase, 1278 f 
ye, twice in one sentence, 387, 1278 f. 
ye with ws rdxiora, 1416 
Ye piv, 587 
yé ToL, 1323 f. 
yeyovw, 214 
yévos, the (Attic) people, 772 f. 
yépa, 1396 
yepalrepos, 1293 f. 
yépwv as adj., 1258 f. 
yndev, 1591 
yAaukOmis, 706 
yAukds, said to a deity, 106 
yotv and odv...ye, 24 
yuadov, 14QI 
A 
Sadohx0s, at Eleusis, 1053 
Sacuds, 634 
dé after voc., 507, 1459 


LO SGREEK. 


6é, corrects or objects, 592, 1443 f. 

dé, elided at end of verse, 17 

6é, irregularly answering to re, 367 ff. 

6é, without uév, marking a second rela- 
tionship (rarhp 6 obs, adedpds 5? ends), 
1275 

dé oby, 1204 f. 

de? understood from ov« éfeor1, 1402 ff. 

delkvume 5€, 1145 

SewGmes, as epith. of Furies, 84 

delywors, rhetorical, 1336 

detoBar, midd.,=dety (impers.), 570 

detcOar, with double gen., 1170 

detiwua, 619 

dedpo, 76, méAaryos, 663 

devrepov, adverb, 326 

OeUTepos, second-best, 1226 

64, of succession, 367 ff. 

Onr® 5é, like rexunpiov 5é, 146 

dyudrns, in tragedy, 78 

Onuovxos, 458 

dfra, in echo, 536 

ofra, ‘then,’ in comment, 631 

Oia dpyfs aKew, 905 

Gia ovdevds TrovetaOat, 583 f. 

Siamptovos, 1477 f. 

dtackedavyivar, fig., 620, 1341 f. 

Oddvar, eb, 642 

Overdévat, 295 

diiévar orduarés rt, 962 f. 

dlkaca, Ta, the just cause, 880 

Alkn, 1380 

Svoonutla, 95 

OlaroNos, 1055 

diya twés, without his sanction, 48 

Sox® pév, 995 

dépe and dopt, 620, 1304 

dopvéevos, 632 

dopuacods, 1313 f. 

Spay 7, euphemistic, 732 

Spavros, mavrbs, 1604 

StvacOa absol., of the body, 496 

dvorpbcooros, 1277 

dvooromety, spelling of, 986 

Svoppwv, 202 f. 


E 
ga, 1477 f. 
éacov,.as —~ (conjectured), 1192 
éaurév =euauréy, 966: =ceavrdv, 852 f. 
éyyutépw Avmns, 1214 ff. 
éyvwKa, uses of, 553 
éypemaxas, 1054 
éy® ovr’ (synizesis), 939 
Zdpava, 176 
én, 14 ‘ 
Ge iat. indie, 166 
ei with pres. indic., 260 
ef with indic. after 0avudgw, etc., 1378 f. 
ef with subjunct., 1443 f. 
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el...4, ‘whether’... ‘or,’ 80 

el O€uis, 1131 f., 1556 

elddra diddoxew, etc., 1538 f. 

eldwdov, TIO 

elev, 1308 

elnv 601, etc., T1044 

elxadety wv, 1328 f. 

eluévos axérov, 1700 f. 

elrety = mpooerTety, 759 

elep, with fut. ind., 628; with pres., 
1370 f. 

els=‘in reference to,’ I121: 
view to,’ 1028, 1368 f. 

els avip, with meloros, 563 f. 

els mheioTov, with genit., 739 

els méov, with gen., 1220 f. 

els 760’ tuépas, 1138 

eloaxovery, 1645 f. 

eloopav, of visiting sin, 1370, 1536 

eira, nevertheless, 914 

eiris, assimilated to the case of a partic., 
734 

éx, of the antecedent condition, 807, 848 

éx, of the parent, 250, 530 ff. 

éx, of the ultimate agent, 67, 737 f, 

éxaréumodes, of the Nereids, 718 f. 

éxBadrewv, 631, 1257 

éxet=€xeloe, org f. 

éxetva, said of the past, 1195 f. 

éxetvos=of whom ye spoke, 138 

EKKNPUTTEW, 430 

éxdayxdvw, 1337 

éxmpdocew, to destroy, 1659 f. 

éexpépew and éxpépecPar, 1424 

éexpuddooew, 285 

éxwy in negative sentences, 1634 

éxwoy déxovtl ye Ouug, 522 

eeyxos xetpds, 1296 f. 

éNevoouar, 1206 

é\rldwy, rls, 1748 f. 

éuBalyw, with genit., 400 

éuBaredew, 679 f. 

éué, with inf., where éya is subject, rorg f. 

éupévew, of promises, ‘to hold good,’ 648 

éupuryvivar, intrans., 1055 

éuol, ol, of one relative (masc. or fem.), 
832 

éurlrrew, to occur to one, 1150 f.: with 
accus., 942 

euros, 637 

éuopelv, 9809 f. 

éupvros YH, 1384 f. 

éududov alua, 407 

éupdva, 1113 f., 1488 

év (ady.) 6€é, 55 

év, of circumstance, 495 

év, the last word of a verse, 495 

év, with plur. of days, etc., ‘ within,’ 619 

év, with 7roAAw xpdvy, etc., 88 

év Bpaxet, 586 


‘with a 
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év éuol, pemes me, 153, 422, 1443 f.: me 
zudice, 1211 f. 

év hovxw (neut.), 82 

év wuudr@, 1675 f. 

év rop@ kdpa, at the risk of, 564 

évaylfew, 402 

evalpecOa, fig., 842 

évapy7s, 9IO 

évdens, 14209 f. 

évdeckvivat, 48 

évdiddvar, 1076 

évéxupa Tiévar, TiecOar, 858 f. 

€v0a8 avrod, ol, 78 

evOvycKw, 790 

évOuunwara, ‘food for thought,’ 1199 f. 

évvuxlav dvag, 1558 f. 

évrpémecOa, senses of, 1540 f. 

évtpopos, with dat., 1362 f. 

é& éuod, rd, what I can produce, 453 f. 

é& edpevav orépvwv, 486 

é&dyew, lead to a goal, 98 

éEdyioros, 1526 f. 

é€aupety )( éEarpeto Oar, of prizes, 540 f. 

éEaTelv, 5 

éfavidval, 1375 

éfavvew, to reach, 1561 f. 

eEadopdw, 1648 f. 

éferqdew, TIQ4 

é&épxecOar, to go to excess, 981 

éEnyeto Oar, 1520: fig., 1284 

éénpmacuévo., prob. corrupt, ror6 f. 

e&dptw, II 

ELouKHoltpmos, 27 

éFopudc@ar, 30 

éEvpnyeioOar, 1025 

ztw elval rivos (fig.), p. 289 

émaiveiy, with infin., ‘to advise,’ 664 f. 

émairelv, 1364 

émaxTov Odpu, 1524 f. 

éravalperOan )( éravaipetoba, 4.24 

éravagpopd, figure of, 5, 610 

éravia, 669 

éreyelpew, fig., 510 

émel= ‘for else,’ 969 f. 

érel ov, 1435 f. 

érevomimre, O15 

éreuBddrAxew, 463 

émevaplfew, 1733 

émepéoOat, aor., 557 

émevxerOat, 484: senses of, 1023 f. 

éméxew Twl)( Twd, 1744 

émt after its case, 84 

émt with genit. as= ‘at,’ 1595 f. 

éxt with dat. as=‘ against,’ 1472 

éml Bwoug, 6, 1053 

él (Epyors), ‘in,’ 1267 f., 1554 f., 1561 f. 

éml juatt, 688 

éml uuas mpoomddou, 745 ff. 

éml Eévys, 184, 563 f. 

él rut, ‘in his case,’ 414 
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émiBaivew with genit., 186 ff. 

émetkés, TO, 1126 

émidayxdvw, 1235 f. 

érwikecos=eémivikios, 1088 

émippdocev, 1502 ff. 

émippwvyvveba, 661 f. 

éricxowot=explorers, I12 

ETLOTAVAL, 558 

émisTtpop7y, 536 

émitdocev, 830 

emipwvey Onxny )( Onxy, 1762 

éemAnodunv, 527 f. 

érotxos, 506 

érros, &v, 1614 ff. 

érmodat, 1194 

emwperciv, 441, 540 f., p. 281 

pyous, opp. to Adyw, 782: to phuacw, 
873 

épntvew, 164 

‘Epwives, with gen. of person, 1433 f. 

€ppewv, without bad sense, 1774 ff. 

é¢08, a doubtful form, 195 f. 

Zrouat, with pres. part., 653, 1433 f.: 
with aor. part., 816 

€orapev, IOT7 

éotla=Bwuos, 1491 ff.: =Tdgos, 1727 

toxara, Balvew én’, 217 

*"EreokAfs, 1295 

€repos, use of, 230 f. 

éru nearly=adj. Nowrds, 1748 f. 

ed Néyew, in a bad sense, 807 

eUdew, fig. use of, 306 f., 621 

evnmeperv, 616 

eturmos, force of, 711 

evoddw, constr. of, 1435 f. 

eUmw dos, 71 

evoxlacros, of the grave, 1707 f. 

eoola, 390 

eUxELp, 472 

EvxAoos, 1600 f. 

épamrecbat, 858 f. 

Epopmeiv, 812 

exéyyvos, 284 

éxew, epexegetic, 230f., 537 

éxew, to check, hinder, 429 

éxew with aor. partic., 817, 1139 f., 1474 

éxew KUpos, £779 

éxew Twa els Tr, 1028 ff. 

éxew témov, to de tm it, 297 

éxpn from xpdw, 87 

éywv er, 1025 

€ws, as a monosyllable, 1361 

-éws, -éwv, from nouns in -evs, metrical 
treatment of, 946 


H 
yj, Ist pers. sing. imperf. of eiul, 768 
7 yap, in eager question, 64 
...7, ‘whether’... ‘or,’ doubtful in Attic, 
80, p. 275 
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n Kard after compar. adj., 598, 890 
7] hv, in a threat, 816 

non used like atdrixa, 614 f. 

76, with rodro, 1585 f. 

jKer jot, it devolves on me, 738 
jKew, to have become, 1177, 1265 f. 
«Kw, with infin., 12 

“Hivos invoked, 869 f. 

NALOTTEPHS, 313 

hu, as trochee, 25 

AXEtoOa, 1500 f. 


(0) 


Odxnua, 1179 f. 

Odknots, 9 

@ddacoa, in Erechtheum, 711 

Oaulfewv, constr. of, 671 f. 

Oapoety, with accus., 649 

Oaocov, in commands, 824 f. 

Geaiv or -oiv, 683 

Oela, Th, 1537 

OedXjoas, 757 

Oéuus (nom.) before elvat, 1191, p. 288 

Geol marpwo, 756 

debds= pws, 65 

OyKn, a tomb, 1762 

Onoéa, quantity of a in, 1055 

Oncetiar, 1065 f. 

Bbpact )( ért Opas, 401 

Ow, verbal forms in, 862, Io015, 1178, 
1328 f. 

Owrevew, 1003, 1336 

Owiiccev, 1624 f. 


I 
T before BA, 996 


t or Yin dorakrl, etc., 1251 

sees We ype, 1278 f. 

« of dative, not elided in trag., 1435 f., 
p- 289 

-ta, synizesis of, 1466 

iévat orbpa, 130 

lévar rwl, to be coming on him, 1771 f. 

iepoxnpvé at Eleusis, 1053 

iepopdvrns at Eleusis, 1053 

Wer eds tt, 713 

1@., tre, in urgent prayer, 106 

ixdunv tv’ ixdunv, 273 

Yros and tAdos, 1480 f. 

tva, ‘in which case,’ 621 

isos, only so much, 810 

looréXeoTos, 1220 f. 

iv, pres. part., 1771 f. 


K 


kad’ atrév, ‘taken by oneself,’ 966 f. 
kaapuos, with gen. of god, 466 
Kabape Bivar év, 1575 
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kat after tcos, 810 

kal before interrogatives, 263 

kat, corrective, 1323 f. 

kai=‘e’en,’ followed by re, 1393 f. 

kal 6, 31 

kal éyw=‘I on my part,’ 53, 520, 78, 
869 f. 

kal el )( el kal, 661 f., 957 

kal Kdpra, 65 

kal qv, 396: introduces a new person, 
549, 1249 

kawds, 1542 f. 

Kaka Kakwv, 1238 

kaxés, ‘ill-omened,’ 1433 

KaKwols yovéwy, 1377 f. 

kahéy, ‘seasonable,’ 1003 

kaNodua, midd., 1384 f. 

kahvrew, fig. sense of, 282 

kah@s with a compound of e8, 617 

Kdumrew, absol., 84 
” Blov, 89 ff. 

kapmés, of berries or fruit, 675 f. 

kar’ dkpas, 1241 f. 

Kar’ juap=onuepov, 1079 

Kkard vodv, 1768 f. 

KaTaWwew, 432 

KaTapeumrTov yijpas, 1234 

karamedely, 658 ff. 

KaTappAKTNS, 1590 

KaTapTuw, 71 

KaTackapy, 1218 f. 

Kataokymrev irats, TOIL 

Kataoka few, of burial, 406 

karacrelBew, 467 

KaTaoTpopy, 1o2 

kataribévar, of payment, 227 

kararlOecOar, 1214 ff. 

KATéEXEW wun, 1252 

KATLOXUW, 345 

Karoukelv )( karoulfew, 1004 

Karoiklgew, 1281 f. 

karop0éw, intrans., 1487 

kelOev G0ev for Ketce BOev, 1226 

Keluevov um Kwety (prov.), 510 

KetoOa ev Tivt, 247 f., 1510 

Kjj0os, 379 

KnAls Kak@v, 1132 ff. 

Kiyxdvew, 1447 ff.: with gen., 1487 

kdavorés and kAavrés, 1360 

KAjs, sense of, 1052 

KNlvew 17600, 193 

kvugetobar and -doOa, 1571 

kotAos, of land, 378 

xowés, born of the same mother, 534 fi: 
other senses of, 632 

koulfew =koulfecOar, 1411 ff, 

Kpalvew oxnmrpa, 448 f. 

Kpara, 473 

Kpatety with accus., 1380 

Kpdry, senses of, 3972 
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xparnp for libation, 427 f.: the xotdos, 


1593 
oout to select, 639 ff. 
Kpokn, 475 
Kpwoobs, 478 
KTeplopara, 1410 
xrigew, of usages, 715 
xrumei, aorist of, 1456 
KUKNos, ‘eye,’ 704 
KUpew, 1158 f. 
KUpia, Td, O15 
KUptos, 6, 288, 1643 
k0pos, 1779 


A 


AaBdv, quasi-pleonastic, 475 
Nayxdvev, with gen., 450 f.: intrans., 
1236 f. 


AauBavew, to conceive (a feeling), 729 f.: 


év 1760q TL, 1679 
Nawrddes, at Eleusis, 1046 ff. 
dos versus Ndov, 195 ff. 
Aarpevery pbxXPos, 105 
Aéyew kal dxovew, 189 ff., 1288 
Aelrec Oar, to be at a disadvantage, 495 
Aéfouat, pass., 1185 f. 
dérxn, sense of, 166 
Nevooew rid, never={nreiv, 121 
Nbyos, one’s bare word (opp. to Spkos), 
651 
Adyos=power of discussion, 66 
Néyos, the guide of ya, 116 
Abyos exer Twd, 1572 f. 
Adyos, 6 das, sense of, 1225 
oyw ckorelv, 369: viKdv, 1296 f. 
Aéxos, sense of, 1088 
Avydnv, 1620 f. 
New oTodds, 1597: Tédos Blov, 1720 f. 
ADua, 805 ; 


M 


pan ads, 1477, 1731 f. 

padvora with ofua, 12098 ff. 

pdduora with rls, 652: with &v@a, 899 ff. 

pavOdvew, double sense of genit. with, 
II4, 593 

papalvew, 1260 

papriperOa, antestart, 813 f. 

pardy, 1451 f. 

pdrnv, senses ascribed to, 1565 f. 

parpbdev, by euphemism for parpés, 527 f. 

pe followed by éué, 812 

pe repeated, 1278 f., 1407 ff. 

péyas, a full-grown man, 148 

pedvws exew=pelwy elvat, 104 

beddpurros, 482 

pederav, of observing usages, 171 

pérooa=péd, 481 

pwé\\ew, with pres, inf., 1774 ff.: with 
verb understood, 1074 
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pev...6é, in co-ordinate clauses, 1536 

wey without dé, 44, 1298 ff., 1360, 1370f., 
1677 

pev here 31: with distributed force, 
664 f. 

péoos with genit. and dé, 1595 f. 

peords, with partic., 768 

peTaowav, 774 

peréxev, constr. of, 1484 

péroxos, poet. use of, 934 

vm marking condition or cause, 73, 517, 
1026 f., 1175, 1186, 1441 f., 1526 f., 
1641 f., 1698 f. 

py, double, p. 277 

un due to a preceding imperative, 78, 
281, 1104 f., 1154 f. 

4, interrogative, 1502 ff. 

um placed after its verb, 1365 f. 

uh (or 7d wy) with inf. after gevyew, 
Gtcr 07300 

um with inf. after verbs expressing strong 
assurance, 281, 656, 797, 1122 

wh with inf., instead of od with principal 
verb, 6or 

4H with partic. in later Greek, 797 

“4 with subjunct., ‘(beware) lest,’ 1179 f. 

ut ob with partic., 360 

un ob ye)( uy poe ob, T44r Ff. 

wndaud and pndauy, 1104 f. 

pnoé, required instead of wre, 496 

undév, 76, 918 

Bijkos Néywr, 1139 f. 

Enkivew Bojv, 489, 1608 f. 

wv, hortative, with imperat., 182: with 
tl, 1468 

Harnp yh, 1481 £. 

pnrpomods, 707 ff. 

pyvivat “Apn, 1046 ff. 

pivt0w, 686 

uot as ethic dat. (7AOéE wor, ‘I have seen 
come’), 1447 ff., 1475 

fotpa, phrases with, 278, p. 277 

udvos=‘ pre-eminently,’ 261 

Hévos, with genit., 1250 

Mépios, Zevs, 705 

Huplos, 6, 617: in plur., 1533 ff. 

bmmevos, 836 

uGy od; 17209 f. 


N 


vatew, of mere situation (not dwelling), 1 17 
vedsew, 374 

veadis, Attic sense of, 475 

véuew, to deem, 879 

véweois ydp (éort), 1753 

veddev, 1447 ff. 

vevew with accus., 248 f. 

vewpns, 475 

yyrlirous, 349 

vijoos, of the Peloponnesus, 695 f. 


Le (GREEK, 


vixav with double accus., 1204 f. 
vipas mérpa, 1050 ff. 

 vouids, epith. of streams, 687 
vouiger@ar with genit., 38 
vouor apxato, 1381 f. 
véuos with éort understood, 168 
vootety with acc., 1386 f. 
vw and viv, 96, 465 f. 
vv& ddeOpia (of death), 1683 f. 


=] 


Eetv’, where metre would admit &€é’, 33 
feivos in dialogue, rorg4 f. 

E&n sc. yi, 184, 563 

Eevdoracis, 9o 

éwd as adv., 1751 f. 


O 


OyKos, senses of, 1161 f. 

68° éxetvos, 138 

ode and ofros, 787 

66e, for dvnp bbe as=eyad, 450 

66e, rhetorically repeated, 1117 

650l=006s, 553 

650) olwvay, 1313 f. 

606s, xaAKovs, 57 

Oidimous, vocative, 461 

oixety, said of a State, 1533 ff. 

olkot, 0, 759 

ofos with infin., 1402 ff. 

ola’ ws wh opadgs, 75 

otxouat, with aor. part., 867 

éxddfw, 195 f. 

"Odumros, the sky, 1654 f 

8uamos, of brother and sister, 330 

6uBpla xddafa, 1502 ff. 

3uBpos= water, 690 

dupa in periphrasis, 1709 

éupatoarepys, 1260 f. 

Oudyviot Oeol, 1333 

éupy, divine, 102: human, 550 

duws, preceding the partic., 666 

dvato, 1042 : 

évowa in periphrasis, 1003 

dvoudgew, to phrase, 294 

8ro., where motion is implied, 23, 383 

gmov, with éort understood, 1214 ff. 

8pa, with partic., 654 

épav, of mental sight, 74, 138 

épav, to watch over, 1453 f. 

opas iv’ qKews; 937 f. 

épxla mloris, 1632 

"Opxios, Leds, 1767 

“Opkos personified, 1767 

pucv él twos or él Tu, 148 

8s for ors (indirect question), 1171, 
1581 f. : 

gca=Ooov, or ws, with inf., 152 
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dowmep, constr. of, 743 f. 

671, after verbs of fearing, 605 

ov, irregular for uj, after el, 935: with 
inf., 1202 f. 

ov, ae infin. after verbs of thinking, 
281 

ov yap dv, with suppressed protasis, 98, 
125 

ov yap 57 (...ve) in rejecting an alterna- 
tive, 110, 265 

od pw with fut. indic., 177, 849 

od mavv, 144 f. 

od Ta pdv Ta 9” ov, etc., 1670 ff. 

ovdaud and obdauy, 1104 f. 

ovdé negatively, =d€ of apodosis, 590 

ovdé=not even (to begin with), 1429 f. 

obK éo6’ rws ob=‘assuredly,’ 97 

ovK Hydpevorv, 838 

oby, 980, 1135, 1538 f. 

otvexa xpévov, so far as concerns it, 22 

ovpavia as —~-, 1466 

otpavdv, BiBdgew mpds, 381 

ovre, corrected to ovdé, 702: wice versa, 
II41 

otre...00, 972 f. 

ovre...7e, 1397 f. 

otros, adj., without art., 471, 629, 848, 
1177, 1356 f. 

ovros, in voc., 1627 


II 
tmaryKxevOys, 1561 f. 
madevew, said of the State, 919 
matdotpbpos, of the olive, 7or 
maralparos Alxn, 1381 f. 
mavélkws, 1306 f. 
mavra, adv., with adj., 1457 f. 
mapa with acc. after xpbrrewv, 1581 f. 
map Huap, on the morrow, 1453 f. 
mapaBarrouat, 230 f. 
mapavolas dlkn, p. xl 
mapamrrew, 716 ff. 
mapacmav, 1185 f, 
mdpavros, 785 
mapapépew, 1675 f. 
Tapeyyuaw, O4 
maphxnots, rhetorical, 795 
maptévat, constr. of, rarr f.: ‘to give up,’ 

1229 f. 

maptévar, Permettere, 570, 591 
maptecOat, to win over, 1665 f. 
maploracbat, to subjugate, 916 
marpobev, 214 f. 
maTpgea mhuara, sense of, 11965 f. 
matp@os, senses of, 1390 
made, 1751 f. 
melOov )( miOo0, 1181 
mer, fut. of meddgw, 1059 ff. 
méurew, of expelling, 93 
mémov, in familiar address, 516 
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mémwv, medical use of, 437 

rep in thesis of 3rd foot, 896 

aépa )( mépay, 885 f., p. 283 

mepiBremrew, t in, 996 

Tlept@ovs=IlepiOous, 1594 

apa, the beggar’s, 1262 

miorés, active sense of, 1031 

misTbw, 650, 1039 

mavdw, to mislead, 316 

maVATNS, 3, 123 

mig, of the nether world, 1561 f. 

m\elova, Ta, the details, 36 

w)etorov, with superlat., 743 f. 

w\nyn, a calamity, 1231 

mAnyrv understood (with devrépay), 544 

m\HO0s, 76, the civic body, 66 

TANIVY, 377, 930 f. 

ardorpos, 663 

mvedua, sense of, 612 

mda, supposed redundant use of, 113 

mot, where motion is implied, 227, 476, 
1734 ff. 

mot ppovridos, etc., 170 

movicbar dpwydy, 1285 f. 

motos, 6, 893, 1415 

motovmeva, Tad, the matter in hand, 116 

modioua, 1496 

mo\nNa, adv., with adj., 1514 

mo\\axy, 1626 

mo\v, adv., with comparative, 1226 

monvéevos, 1569 f. 

mons, Of rumour, 305, 517 

aoumds, of Hermes, 1548 

mouwmds, with ironical sense, rorg f. 

movos Kak@v, 1358 f. 

mopely and mopevew, 1457 f. 

Tlocevduwos Oeds, 1491 ff. 

motviat, Demeter and Cora, 1050 

mwérviat, Theban name of Furies, 43, 84 

mpaéis )( rpdées, in Soph., 560 f. 

mpdooew Kah@s, sense of, 1764 f. 

mpecBevew, 1422 f. 

apo, ‘in preference to,’ 1524 f. 

mpoketcbat, to be pre-ordained, 1511 f. 

mporauBdvew, 1141 

mpouwacbat, usage of, 1075 f. 

mpovoa with object. gen., 1179 f. 

mpokevelv, 465 f. 

mpomeTys, 1560 

mpomlrrew, 156 

mpos, force of, in some compound verbs, 
122, 1160 

mpos dlkns, éxew Tt, 545 f. 

mpos got, ‘near thee,’ 1267 f. 

mpos TO Aurapés, T119 

mpooBarrew dvaykyn Twa, 1178 

mpocopav, peculiar use of, 142: midd., 244 

mpogdyios, 1600 f. 

mpoomev0erPat, sense of, 122 

mpoomlrrew, 1158 f. 
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mpoomorelcbat, pass., 1098 

mpoordrns, senses of, II7I 

mpocraris, a guardian goddess, 457 f. 

mpoorbéva and mpocrlbecbat, 153, 767 

mpoorlbecbar (ptdov, etc.), 404 f.: (zl), 
1331 f. 

mpoopéeperOae (midd.), 1277 

mporgpopa, 581, 1269 f. 

mpbagopos, senses of, 1774 fi. 

mpocpuvnua, etc., poetical use of, 324 f. 

mpooxpnvew, 1160, 1202 f. 

mpoaxwpos, 1065 f. 

mporlbecOa, with prep. added, 418 f. 

mpopépraros, 1530 f. 

mp@ros=best, 144 f. 

mrTepéy, an omen, 97 

WWdvar axrat, 1046 ff. 

Ilv@.ov, the, in Daphné pass, 1046 ff. 

TuuaT@, &v, 1675 f. 

mupyo., of a city, 14 

muppépos=torch-bearing, 56 


P 


p, when doubled, 469 

‘Péa, 1071 f. 

pew, to come to nought, 259 
pnrov dppnrdv te, 1000 f. 
‘Pira:, ai, name of hills, 1248 
porn, 1508 f. 

piovov, 858 f. 

purov Udwp, 1598 


= 


oalvew, 319 f. 

capa with elkafw, 16 

cays, true (of a prophet), 623, 792 
cé elided, though emphatic, 800 f. 
ge (enclitic) between mpés and genit., 250 
ceBicbels, 636 

ceuval, epith. of Furies, 43, 90 
onualve, military sense of, 702 
cbéver )( Bia, 842 

okaoovvn, 1211 ff. 

oxnmrpov, fig., 848 

ok\npa wahOaxds Néyew, 774 

oxomds, 34, 297, 1096 

outxpds, of persons, ‘weak,’ 148 

adv (€or), *’tis thy part,’ 721 

civ, 76, thy part, 625 f. 

aés, 6, ‘of which you speak,’ 1380 
omavicTés, 4 

omaprol dvdpes, 1533 ff. 

omépua )( omépuara, 1275 

oo or ¢ in compounds with duc-, 936 
oréyew, uses of, 15 

oré\\ew, to fetch, 298 

orevakrés, 1663 f. 


orépyew, absol., 7: in prayer, 1og4 


LL GREEK. 


aTepvodxos, 691 

orépew, uses of, 15 

arddos, 358 

oréya in periphrasis, 1277 

orbua tévat, 130 

oréua, of an envoy, 794 

ordpwots, 795 

oTpantw and dotpdmtw, 1515 

otpépev, to overthrow, 1453 f. 

ov yap, after voc., 712 

ouykoulfoua, 585 

avyxev, 609 

ov\\aBey, force of, 1384 f. 

oupBdadr\ew, conticere, 1474 

oupBarrecbar youn, 1150 f. 

cuudéperOar, to agree, 639 ff. 

cuudopd, euphemistic, 596 

ovpgopd, sense of, 1470 f. 

ovv, with the help of, 817:=‘combined 
with,’ 1106: o. écOf7m, 1258 f.: o. 
Bpaxet xpbvw, 1341 f.: 0. vdcos, 1663 f. 

cuvawely, 1508 f. 

ouvaddayy, 410 

ovvedpos, with gen., 1381 f. 

ovveivat, of age, fortune, etc., 7 

ouwexowfeyr, 565 f. 

ow7dec8a, constr. of, 1397 f. 

otv@akos with both gen. and dat., 1267 f. 

ovvOnua, 46 

ouwloracba aya, etc., 515 

ouvalew vipa, 702 

ouvorkely, fig., 1238 

ovvorkos, fig., 1132 ff. 

ovvovola, of dwelling in a place, 63, 647 

ouvtpéxev, senses of, 158 ff. 

opyw and ogi, 421; as dat. sing., 14809 f. 

oxés, 1169 

owrew )( c@gecOa, 1530 f. 

o@vecOa, of a safe return, 1345 

copa in periphrasis, 1568 

owrnplos, 487 


Ak 


ra éx Oedy, 236, 1540 f. 

peraéd, adverbial, 290 f. 

7a vov and raviy, 1034 f. 

Ta mAelova, the details, 36 

Ta ToANd, ‘those many,’ 87 

rabrnv (instead of roiro) dete atday, 88 
rax’ dy, elliptical use of, 965, p. 283 
TUXUPpWOTOS, IOSI 

Te misplaced, 33 

re (single) linking sentences, 987 
TE€...0€, 422 

re...kat instead of elve...eire, 488 
Te...otre (or mre) not found, 367 ff. 
re...Té, long interval between, 765 
Trexwy, 6, the father, 1108 

Tedelv, of ritual, 504 


4 
Qe 
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Tedevovv, senses of, 1088 

Tedevtatos Blos, 6, 1551 f. 

TedeuTyH, result, 1198 

Té\n, of rites, 1050 

Tédos 6600 dpopudcbat, 1400 f. 

Téppcos, 89 

TETLUMUAL, 1304 

rérpopa, Homeric, and later, 186 

Téxvn=a work of art, 472 

Toe, ‘in that sense,’ 639 ff. 

Ty0e repeated, 1547 

TykovTos fem., 751 

Tnvika, 440 

THTATOaL, 1200 

wT, adverb, 1139f., 1447 ff. 

T with mpdocew, 500 

Tl yép; 538, 542, 545f., 1680 f. 

tl & éort roto; ‘what means it?’ 46 

Tl ores 311, 1154 f. 

tl rotro; 513 ; 

7, Tovrwy, iron. for rafra, 1034 f. 

7iOévac in a double sense, 1356 f. 

ri@ec@at in a double sense, 1410 

TlecOar=Toveicbat, 1139 f. 

TiOnvetcOat, fig., 1050 

tlvew, opposed to mdoxew, 228 f. 

mis, after a noun with art., 288 

Tis as=either of two, 416 

tts, enclitic, before its noun, 280 f. 

tis, of a supernatural being, 1623 

Tis, vague (Bpovrjv tw’, ‘haply’), 95 

tls dyec=Tis ef, bs dye, 205 f. 

tls ov=mds, 1132 

TO &Oev=7d évbévde, 476 

To 4. with inf. after Pevyeuw, etc., 1739 f. 

7d adv pépos, 1365 f. 

To parifomevov, ‘as the saying is,’ 138 

Tode in appos. with a preceding word, 
639 ff. 

rowtros, introducing the reason for a 
statement, 947 

Tovoros followed by 6s, 1352 f. 

-rov and -rnv in 2nd pers. dual, 1378 f. 

tocobroy and inf. (without dcov), 790 

Tovpov, ‘my part,’ 1118 

To0r’ avr, 575 

rovTo, ironical force of, 771 

Touro wév answered by 6é only, 440 

tpépev, of mental habit, 186 

Tpikdpupos mérpos, 1595 f. 

tpls dOdvos versus TpiadOd.os, 372 

tplros, 8, 330 f. 

Tpopea, 341 

tpogh, or -al, way of life, 330, 362 

tpoph véa, nurture of youth, 345 ; 

ruyxdvew with accus. of pron. or adjey 
1106 

rupavvos, one of the royal house, 85% 

Tixn, f, Destiny, 1026 f. 

ray as ist syll. of 3rd foot, 257 


20 
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Y 
Yup, 247 
Urecke=ovyxwpet, 1184 
brextpémeOar with acc., 565 f. 
bmdoBryrTos, 794 
brodgopd, figure of, 431 


® 


galvew, to illustrate, 721 

galvecba, of birth, 974: with ws and 
partic., 630 

pépew = pépecOar, 6 

gépew, proferre, in debate, 166 

gépetv, to bring (an addition), 1411 ff. 

epouevos=swiftly or suddenly, 1681 f. 

gépov, 76, of fortune, 1693 f. 

getyew with both gen. and acc., 1023 f. 

piyn, 1516 f 

giretv, of hospitality, 775 

gdadpos, euphem. for kaxds, 1429 f. 

govevs, fig., 1361 

gévios, in a general sense, 1689 ff. 

ppiy, ‘purpose,’ 1340 

gtew ppévas, etc., 804 

gvdaé, gen. or dat. after, 355 f. 

guddooev, to cleave to, 1211 ff. 

duddoooua, constr. of, 161 

puTddmios ddady dumdrwv, 149 

pbrevua )( plirevya, 698 

gis, said by speaker of himself, 1018, 
110g 

pos apeyyés, 1549 f. 


x 


XaAKoBdas, 1046 ff. 

xarkbmous 606s, 57 

xdpw diddvae dpyn, 855 

xdpw rwés, ‘for lack of it,’ 443 
xdpts, in two senses, 779 

xetpds od’ Epyov, 1296 f. 
xelpwua, 698 

xeipGv vdmos, 835 

xetoOar, midd., 477 


INDICES. 


xO dvi0s = eyxwpios, 948: Lets, 1606 
Xrdén, Anujrnp, 1600 f. 

xoat )( orovdal, 477 
xpela=necessity, Ig1: request, 1755 f. 
xpela Twds, 1280 

Xpéos MpocdmrTew, 235 

xpengew with gen., 1211 ff. 

XPITEL, 504 

Xpijora, etc., 504, p. 280 

xpévos, 6, of life-time, 7, 930 f. 
xpucéos, fig., 1052 

xXpvoyjvios, 692 

xGpoe )( x@pos, 2 


v 


Wevdew, constr. of, 1145 f., 1508 f., 1511 f. 
wirds, 866, 1028 ff., p. 282 

wux% in periphrasis, 997 ff., 1207 
Wuxpbs, of death, 622 


Q 
ayUy.os, 1770 
@de= ‘hither,’ 182, 1251 
@kurékos, 689 
@v omitted, 83, 586, 694, 1278 f., 1588 
-ws, adverbs in, of compar. or superl., 1579 
@s, an unusual omission of, 142 
ws, causal (=‘for’), 45, 1028 ff. 
@s, limiting, 20, 76 
@s with d:dévac (instead of d&), 1124 
@s with fut. ind. in object. clause, 1724 
@s with infin. instead of indic., 385 f. 
@s with partic., marking speaker’s point 
of view, 71, 732 
@s am’ éupdrwr, 15 
@s 51, 809 
ws o¥ with partic., 1154 f. 

@omep prefacing an illustration, 776 ff. 
@ore redundant with inf., after verbs of 
persuading, etc., 570, 969 f., 1350 

wore with inf. of condition, 602 
@BOTE=Ws, 343 

@pedety with gen., wrong, 436, p. 279 
wpedov to be understood, s4o f, 
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II. MATTERS. 


A 


abstract (dpwy7y) for concrete, 1094 
Academy, sacred objects in, 56, 691, 706 
accent of compounds in -zroos, 698 
accus. absol. in personal constr., 380 f. 
», after phrase equiv. to transitive 
verb, 223, 583, 1119, 1150 f. 
», after Aapoety, two senses of, 649 
», cognate, of errand (4 7\Gov), 1291, 
1400 f. 
+ cognate (drepmovety kaka), 344 f., 
564: with wxdy, 1204 f.: sometimes 
gives solemnity, 477 
» governed by verbal adj., 1org f. 
», 1m appos. with sentence, 92 f., 138 
», Of motion to, 643, 1386 f. 
», of pron. or adj. with rvyxdveu, 
1106 
», Of respect, 314 
»» Of space traversed, 96, 1685 ff. 
», temporal, 433 
» With dat., before inf., 1202 f. 
active infin. after adjective, 37 
» infin. after déos, etc., 461 
actor, a fourth employed, p. 7 
adj. agreeing with pers., instead of subst. 
with prep. (éxrémis=éx rérov), 
119, 441, 716 ff., 1659 f. 
alone, instead of adj. with oy, 83 
5, as epithet of a compound phrase 
(kowd ddls warpéds, instead of Kowa), 
533 yi rte 
», compound, =two distinct epithets, 
17, 1055, 1305 
compound, equiv. to adj. and subst. 
in gen. (adynua evirmov), 711, 1462f. 
compounded with noun of like sense 
with the subst. (evjperuos mdr), 
716 ff. 
>» iM apposition, 1614 ff. 
in periphrasis, for proper name (Ilo 
ceddvios beds), 1491 ff. 
», In -olpo, 27 
masc. or fem., with partit. gen. (7 
woh} THS Vis), 1616 f. 
neut. plur., with defining gen. (gw- 
Tov dOlwy ixrijpia), 922 f. 
neut., with art., as adv. (rd kaprepév), 
1640 
of three terms., treated by poets as 
of two, 751 


adj. placed after art., adv., subst. (ai 
ToAAG Bpovral duare)ets), though not 
the predicate, 1514 
»» qualifying a metaphor, 130 
»» verbal, with act. sense, 1031, 1283 
», With second of two nouns, but be- 
longing to the first also, 1399 
adv., compar., with éyew, euphemistic, 
104 
Aegaleos, mount, 1059 ff. 
Aegeus, 69 
agent, epithet of, given to his act, 74, 267 
Aidoneus, 1558 f. 
Aidos, sits with Zeus, 1267 f. 
Amphiaraus, 1313 f. 
anachronisms, poetical, 66, 695 f. 
anapaest, in proper names, 1, 1313 f. 
anapaests, final, of a play, 1773 ff. 
anchoring, metaphors from, 148 
Androtion, 699 
anger of Oedipus, 855: anger has no old 
age, 954 f. ; 
antecedent, attracted into case of relative 
(nom.), 1150 f.: (accus.), 56, 907 
anteced. in acc. understood before relat. 
with prep. (kravely Ud’ ovmep epvyes), 
1388 
Antigone, the, 1410, 1713 f. 
aor., ingressive, 345 
aor., of moment just past, 1466 
Aphrodite, 692 f. 
‘Apian land,’ the, 1303 f. 
Apollo the hunter, ro9g1 
aposiopesis, 813 f. 
apposition of whole and part (uédes me 
xelpa), 113 
Archidamus, 699, 702 
Areiopagus, council of the, 947 
Ares, the Destroyer, 1391 
Argos, 378, 1301 f. 
Artemis Agrotera, 1092 f. 
art. as demonstr. pron., 742, 1698f. 
» as relat. pron., 747, 1574 
», before motos, 893 
», ironical (6 dlxatos), gg2f. 
», omitted before second of two subjects, 
606, 808, 1034 f. 
», omitted with adjectival otros, 471, 
629, 848, 1177, 1356 f. 
»» generic (rd moAAd pywara), 1281 f. 
», With a repeated word, 277 
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art. with infin., instead of simple infin., 
47, 228 f., 442 
») with noun, after dependent dat., 714 
» with das, 1225 
}, with or without ye, at end of verse, 
265, 351 
»» with uév added to noun and art. (rdv 
dvdpa rov pév...), 1648 f. 
4» with modvs, 87, 1673 
assimilation of elvis doris to the case of a 
partic., 734 
association with the wicked, peril of, 1483 
assonance (mapopuolwois), 251 
Athena Hippia, 55, 1070 
Athenian characteristics, 260, 913 f., 
1126 f. 
Athens, the champion of the weak, 261 
Attic communes, union of, by Theseus, 
69, 297 
Attic plain, the, 691 
Attica, plays concerning, p. xxxviil 
attraction, inverse (nom.), 1150 f.; (acc.) 
56, 907 
attraction of adverbs (dAXoce, for dom, 
before Sra), 1226 
attraction of relative extended to predi- 
cate, 334 
attraction of relative (into gen.), 35, 228 f. 
attribute of a god, personified, 1267 f. 
augment, omission of, 1602, 1606; pro- 
delision of, 974, 1602 


Cc 


Cadmus sows the dragon’s teeth, 1533 ff. 

caesura, 372 

Capaneus, 1318 f. 

cases, different, required by two adjec- 
tives, 1383 : 

Cephalus, myth of, 1595 f. 

Cephisus, 686 f. 

Cerberus, 1568 

chasms in limestone rocks, p. xxxiv 

chiefs, the seven, 1315 f. 

Chorus, long for the wings of a bird, 1044 

Coloneus, in the Latin title of the play, 
p- 1X 

Colonus Agoraeus, p. 5 

Colonus Hippius, p. xxx 

Colonus, the hero, 59 

compass, four points of the, 1245 ff. 

compound form before simple (apoBare... 
Bare), 841 

compressed phrase, a, r40o f., 1766 f. 

conjectures, p. lii 

conscience, a bad, self-betrayed, 1187 

construction, changed as sentence pro- 
ceeds, 263, 351, 766f., 1773 ff. 

co-ordination of clauses (parataxis), 854, 
1202 f., 1536, 1581 f. 


INDICES. 


counsel and action, 68 

cretic preceded by yap, 115 

criticism, covert, of other plays, 1116 
crocus, 685 

curse of Oed. on his sons, 1208 ff. 


D 


Daphné, pass of, 899 ff. 
‘dappled,’ Greek words for, tog f. 
dative, after de?, 570, 721 
» after eloépxouat, 372 
» after 6 adros, 1358 f. 
» causal, 333, 738, 1280, 1382 f., 
1411 ff., 1624 f. 
» ethic, 62, 81, 723, 845, 1o2zr, 1156 
f., £249, 1447 f., 1630, 913it 


» ethic, combined with another, 
1518 f. 

» ethic, in ro@otvre mpoiddvys, 1505 
f 


» ethic, of judgment (ma@ow, ‘in 
the eyes of all’), S10, 1446 
» instrum., 880, 908, 1160 
“a 3 combined with object. 
dat., 525 f.: with modal, 13181. 
»  locative, 313, 411, 483, 605, 700, 
1260 f. 
» modal, 381, 658 ff. 
»»  oObject., after lévar, 
upon,’ 1771 f. 
», of circumstance (xpdvw madatés), 
112 

» Of interest, 342, 430 f., 444, 616, 
1673 

» Of interest, followed by art. and 
noun, 714 

» Of percipient (ws léév7x), 76 

»» Of person for whom a prayer is 
made, 1443 f. 

»» of respect, with verbs of excelling, 
FOO7, 1205 li, Largute 

»» Or acc., before inf., 1202 f. 

», to be supplied with the first of 
two adjectives, from a gen. after 
the second, 1383 

» with noun (7a d6\p xrhuara), 
1026 f., 1594 

dead, the, desire to be mourned, 1707 f. 

1 5) invoked at grave, 1762 

» 9) Offerings to, 403, 1713 f. 

», washing and dressing of the, 1602 f. 
death, violent, types of, 1680 f. 
Demeter and Cora, 682 ff. 

Demeter Euchloiis, 1600 f, 

Didymus, 237, 763 

Dionysus attended by nymphs, 679 f. 
ei statement in conjunctive form, 

488 


‘to come 
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division of verse between two speakers, 
722 

dochmiac verse, p. lix 

‘Dorian’ as epith., 695, 1301 f. 

dual and plur., concurrent use of, 857 
», and plur. verbs combined, 343 
»» partic. in -vve (fem.), 1113 f., p. 293 
4, pron., supposed distributive use of, 

342 

»» 2nd pers., forms of, 1378 f. 


E 
Earth saluted, 1654 f. 
East, the, faced in certain rites, 477 
echo of the last speaker’s phrase, 1420 f., 
1704 
editions, p. liv 
Egypt and Greece, 337 
Eleusinia, the great, 1046 ff., 1051 
elision of datival ¢ in trag., 1435 f., p. 
289 
» of & (etc.) at end of verse, 17 
epanaphora, 5, 610 
epithet placed after a subst. which has 
art. and adv. defore it, 1514 
Erechtheum, well in the, 711 
Erinyes of a person, 1433 f.: other titles 
of, 43 
Erinys of the family, 1298 ff. 
Etna, its breed of horses, 312 
Euchloiis, Demeter, 1600 f. 
Eumenides, as title of Furies, 42, 486, 
p. xxvii: ritual of, at Colonus, 479 ff. 
Eumolpidae, 1053 


F 

fountains invoked, 1333 
fourth actor, the, p. 7: 1737 ff. 
free man, the adrdpxea of, 1336 
friendships, unstable, 614 f. 
fruit-trees in sacred groves, 17 
Furies, invoked as x@éviat, 1568 

»» parentage of, 40 

» various titles of, 43 

»,  wineless offerings to, 100 
future indic. with deliber. aor. subj., 310, 

1254 f. 

», indic. with el, 166 

», indic. with ws, 1724 
interrog. with ov, in commands, 

897 
», midd. as pass., 581, 1185 f. 
5, of intention (épets=uédAdes épeiv), 
596 

ae Or ehh etc. (BovdArjcouat), 1289 
» perf, 816, 861 


G 
genitive absol. of noun, without partic., 
83, 1588 
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genitive after adj. implying ‘free from,’ 
1147, 1518 f. 
», after compar., instead of dat. with 4 
(wiéov cod =)éov 7) col), 568 
», after compound adj. with a priva- 
tive (dvjveucs xemdvwr), 677 f. 
»» after pers. pron. (dud dvorqvov), 344 
»» after verb of receiving, etc., 1411 ff. 
», after ylyvoua, 660 
», after els mAéov, 1220 f. 
», after 7d éxetOev, 505 
» after dor, etc., 202, 982 f., 1396 
» causal, 228 f., 1411 f. 
», defining (ré\os Oavdrov), 725, 835, 
922 f 
», double, after detoOa, 1170 
+» Object., after adj. of active sense, 
1650: of passive sense, 1722 
» Object., after mpoomitvew as = dcl- 
oOar, 1755 f. 
», object., with adj. (Aéywv aird-yye- 
Aos), 333 
» oObject., with w0Oos, 1161 f. 
», Of class or category (ovK éopev mpw- 
Ts wolpas), 144 
», Of connection, after verbs of per- 
ceiving (€v@umod trav eldétwv bre 
Aéyouat), 114 f. 
», of connection, after verbs of say- 
ing or hearing, etc. (rwés, about 
one), 307, 355 f-, 514 
», Of connection, after a subst. (rixn 
6600), 1506 
», Of parentage, etc., 214 f., 1320 ff. 
», Of place whence, 1515 
», of the land to which a place be- 
longs, 45, 297 
» Of thing, after dtw, etc., 304, 418 f. 
», Of time within which, 397, 821 
», Of source, 647, 786, 972 f. 
» Of subject and object combined,- 
447,729 f. 
»» pPpartitive, after els rodro 7xew, etc., 
1029 f. 
» Ppartitive, in kaka KakGv, 1238 
»» Ppartitive, with superlat., 669, 739, 
Tote 
»» possessive, after éraxotw, 694 
»» possessive, with inf. (rovmidyros ap- 
mdoat), 752 
», with drimdgw, 49 
», With kadovmevos, 107 
Glyconic verse, p. lviii 
gnomic aorist, 1214 ff. 
good man, the, is his own friend, 309 
grave, offerings at, 402, 1713 f. 
», invocations at, 1762 
graves of heroes, as safeguards of a land, 
p- xxix 
groves, sacred, closed or open, 10 


310 


H 


hands washed on entering a sacred pre- 
cinct, 470 

‘healing’ of passion, 714 

hendiadys, 1297 

Hermes the guide, 1548 

Herodotus, a reference to, 337 

heroes appear in battle, 411 

hiatus, Zed short before, 143 

hierophant, the, at Eleusis, 1053 

homicide in self-defence, 548 

horse, the, and Poseidon, 715 

hyperbaton (ris before e/), 776 ff.: 
between t7v and avrod), 
1365 f. 

hyperbole, 1745 


(abrés 
930: (um), 


I 
Tacchos, 682 ff. 
imperf., inceptive (wpudunv), 1158 f. 
», im conditional sentence, 927 
», of a new perception, 1697 
», Of intention, 274, 394, 770 
5, Of previous mention, 117 
», of tikrw, ‘was the parent,’ 982 f. 
5, Of what was doomed to happen, 
96q f. 
impers. pass. (Spadvverat), 1628 
infin. active after ayvds, dios, etc., 37, 
461, 1015, 1152 
» after 7Kw, 12 
» after riOévar, 1356 f. 
»  epexegetic, 34f., 49, 230f., 1581 fi: 
defining an adj., 141, 327, 537 
3  epexegetic, added to a verb govern- 
ing a different case (xpyfer ToT wr, 
eldévat), 1211 f., 1496, 1755 f. 
»  epexegetic, after mot éorl; 335 
» for imperat., 481, 490 
»» in appos. with rocotror, 790 
9, inwishes, dpedov being understood, 
540 f. 
3, without art., co-ordinate with an- 
other noun, 608 
intention described as fact, 1008 
interpolations, alleged, p. 1 
interruption in stichomuthia, dramatic 
use of, 645 
Ionicisms in dialogue, 33, 44, 602, 875, 
945, 1293 f. 
ironical form of threat, 1377 f. 


Ismene, 324 f., 1737 ff. 
J 
Justice sits with Zeus, 1380 
K 


Key, as attribute of a priestess, 1052 
kinship, solemn appeals to, 245 


INDICES. 


L 
Labdacidae, 221; curse on the, 369 
Laurentian MS., p. xlv 
laws, the eternal, 138r f. 
life, human, pessimistic view of, 1225 
light, farewell to, of the dying, 1549 f. 
logaoedic verse, p. lviii 


M 


Mase. plur., alluding to a woman, 832 

medical art, resources of the, 1194 

midd. of Spdua and compounds, 244 

monosyllable in 5th foot (spondee) before 
cretic, 115 

Morian Zeus, 705 

Muses, altar of, in Academy, 691 

mysteries, the Eleusinian, 1051 


N 
Narcissus, symbolism of the, 683: con- 
nection of, with Demeter and Cora, 684 
Nereids, 718 f. 
neut. adj. (plur.) with defining gen. 
(pwrdv dOAlwy ixrijpia), 922 f. 
», predicate of masc. or fem. subject 
(Ouuds od Edudopov), 592 
», plur. without subst., 10, 167 
», Sing. of superl. adj. as adv., 1579 
nightingale, the, in Attica, p. xii 
nominative for voc., 185, 203, 753, 1338f., 
1480, 1700 f. 
nom. (in exclamation) with voc., 1471 
North wind, the, 1240 f. 
nymphs of Nysa, 679 f. 


oO 


Oea, deme of, 1059 ff., p. 286 
Oedipus, grave of, p. xxviii 
Oedipus-myth, the, at Colonus, p. xxvi 
Ogyges, 1770 
old age, dispraise of, 1234 ff. 
olive, the, 694, 700 f. 
olive-branches, symbolism of, 483 
optative, dubitative, without dv, 
1172, p. 2475 
» in final clause after primary 
tense, II 
s, in protasis, with pres. 
apodosis, 352 
» in relative clause, 560 f., 778 
» with dy, after tva (‘where’), 
189 ff., 404 f. 
»» in courteous entreaty, 
725 
», Of fixed resolve, 45, 826 
», in question expressing 
wish, 70, L100, 1457 f. 
oratio obliqua, 809 ff. 
order of words, irregular, 1428 


170, 


ind, in 


” ” 


” ” 
” ” 
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P 


parents, Attic law protecting, 1377 f. 
parodos, passes into a kommos, p. 9 
paroemiac, 1757, 1773 ff. 
paronomasia, 1113 f. 
Parthenopaeus, 1320 f. 
participle active neut. in 7d Oapooty ad- 
ToD, etc., 267, 1604 
9 expressing the leading idea of the 
sentence, 1038, 1128, 1346 f., 
1508 f., 1538 f. 
» in different cases combined, 737 f. 
» Of elul omitted, 83, 586, 694, 
1278 f. 
» with a, 761 f. 
pause in sense after a word which ends 
the 3rd foot, 1489 f. 
pause marked by words extra metrum, 
1271 
Peirithoiis, 1594 
Pelops, ‘isle’ of, 695 f. 
perfect, emphatic, 186, 1004, 1139 f., 
1258 f., 1304 
perf. forms, alternatively pass. or midd., 
1016 f. 
3» pass. of karo.xéw, sense of, 1004 
Persephone and Hermes, 1548; and 
Hades, 1556 
Persians at Athens, 698 
person, transition from 1st to 3rd, 6, 
1328 f. 
pers. constr. in expressing ‘it is plain’: 
OnrdG 5é, 146: Selkvume dé, 1145 
pessimism in regard to life, 1225 
Phoenissae of Fur., 1254 f. 
pleonasm (madatds yépwv), 112, 435 
plural, allusive, for sing., 148, 295, 832, 
884, 969 f., 1306 f. 
», and dual, concurrently used, 857 
» marking moments of the same 
feeling (16001), 333 
», neut. of adj. as adverb, 219, 319, 
716 ff., 1119, 1695, 1745, 1751 ff. 
» heut. of adj. as subst., 10, 167 
», neut. of adj. without subject (aé6v- 
vata éort), 485, 495, 883, 1360 
»» poet. for sing. (as oxijmrpa for 
oKimrTpor), 425, 553, 897 f., 972 f., 
989 f. 
pollution, through associating with the 
guilty, 1483 
Polyneices, the elder son, acc. to Soph., 


375 
Poseidon, altar of, 55 
», and the horse, 715 
», two chief attributes of, 711: 
grove of, 1491 
position, adding force to a word, 1173 f., 
1628 Ss 
positive and negative joined, 397, 935 


311 


positive verb evolved from negative (de 
from ov« é€eor.), 1402 ff. 
praying aloud, ancient view of, 131 
prep. added to mporifecOa, etc., 418 f. 
» following its case, 84 
», supplied to relat. pron. from ante- 
cedent, 748 f., 937 f. 
prescience, impotent, Greek feeling for, 
1313 f. 
pres. partic. as partic. of imperf., 1565 f. 
», Of attempt («7elve., seeks to kill), 
992 f. 
prodelision, 974, 1602 
proleptic use of adjective, 89, 527 f.s 
with art., 1088, 1200, 1491 ff. 
Prometheus, a Titan: altar of, 56 
pronoun assimilated to predicate (ravryv 
é\efe matdav, instead of rofro), 88 
»» pers., when omitted, 726, 995 
» (plur.), referring to persons implied 
in a collective noun (ad’rovs after 
mOXtv), 942, 1070 


» possessive, = objective gen. (ods 
1600s), 332 

» reflexive, 3rd pers. for rst or 2nd, 
852 f. 


» relat., before two verbs, in a case 
which suits only the first, 424, 467, 
731 
» relat., neut. plur., where one of the 
antecedents is masc. or fem., 1355 
» Yelat., of pers., evolved from pos- 
sessive pron., 731 
» relat., with causal force (és=ézel 
ov, etc.), 263: (antecedent under- 
stood), 427, 1354 
purity of rivers, etc., claims religious 
care, 471 


Questions put to strangers, 205 f., 214 f. 


R 


Yecitation by Sophocles, alleged, p. xl 
relative clause, verb of, assimilated to 
form of conditional sentence, 926 
», pron. with optative, s60f., 778 
repetitions of words, 554, 969, 1406 
Rhea, mother of the gods, 1071 f. 
rhetorical epanaphora, 5, 610, 1500 f.: 
hypophora, 431: parechesis, 795: 
paronomasia, 1113 f. 
Rhipaean mountains, the, 1248 
rhythm, p. lx 


Ss 


Salustius, p. 6 

self-defence excuses homicide, 548 
Seven against Thebes, the, 1315 f. 
shores, storm-beaten, 1240 f. 


Bii2 


singular, change from plur. to, in address- 
ing Chorus, 175 

singular verb, with nearest of several sub- 
jects, 8 

sky, fig. for height of glory, 381 

South, the, poet. phrase for, 1245 ff. 

speech personified, 658 ff. 

spirit, the, more than the letter, 498 f. 

State, defiled by its ruler’s act, 368 

stoning, death by, 435 

subject to verb understood, 1065 

subjunct. after ézel (lyr.), 1225: after ed, 


1443 f. 

=f after 8s without dv, 228 f. 

% deliberative, 26, 170 (3rd 
pers.), 195, 216, 1254 

a prohibitive, with uh, rare in 


Ist pers. s2g., 174 
superlat. with mde?orov added, 743 f. 
synizesis, 939, 946, 964, 1192, 1361, 
1435 f., 1466 
synonym used, instead of repeating the 
same word, 1500 f. 


T 


Thanatos, 1574 
Thebes, tone of Theseus towards, 919 
Theseus, his early years, 562: his dda, 
564: his character, 1182 f.: his 
descent to Hades, 1593: self- 
control of, 1636 
» union of Attic communes by, 
69, 297 
Thoricus, 1595 f. 
‘Threshold’ of Hades, 1591, p. xxxiii 
7 ‘The Brazen,’ 57, p. XXxv 
Thriasian plain, the, pp. 286 f, 
tmesis, 1689 ff., 1777 ff. 


INDICES. 


tombs of stone, etc., 1595 f. ;, 
torch-light procession to Eleusis, 1046 ff. 
trees, connected with myths, 1595 f. 
tribrach, in 2nd place, 26 


Vv 


Verb, agrees in number with nearest sub- 
ject, 8 
» compound and simple forms to- 
gether, 841 
» substituted for a participial clause, 
51 
verse divided between two speakers, 311, 
652, 722, 820, 1099, 1169, 1439 
» ending with art., 351 
&V, 495 


WwW 


Wallet, the beggar’s, 1262 

washing or sprinkling, ceremonial, 470: 
before burial, 1602 f. 

weeping, Theseus refrains from, 1636 

well of salt water in Erechtheum, 711 

‘white,’ said of places, 670 

wineless offerings to Furies, 100 


x 


Xerxes, supposed ref. to, 702 


f'§ 


youth, the season of, 1229 f. 


Z 


Zeugma of ridévar, 1356 f.: of rlOecOa, 
1410 

Zeus Morios, 705: 
Horkios, 1767 


” ” ” 


Chthonios, 1606: 
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